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Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  EIthnology, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Fourth  Annual  Report 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  first  part  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  plan  and 
operations  of  the  Bureau.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  anthropologic  subjects,  prepared  by  my  assistants^ 
to  illustrate  the  methods  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  eaniest  support  and 
wise  counsel  relating  to  the  work  under  my  charge. 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 


Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution, 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 


By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  prosecution  of  ethnological  researches  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  as  directed  by  act  of  Congress,  was  con- 
tinued during  the  fiscal  year  1882-83. 

The  plan  has  been  pursued,  as  explained  in  previous  re- 
poits,  of  employing  scholars  trained  -in  the  special  researches 
contemplated  to  conduct  the  necessary  investigations  and 
present  results  for  publication.  In  the  following  pages  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  particular  character  of  the  work  of 
each  person  engaged  therein,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  of  these  are,  at  times,  diverted  from  the  special  works 
mentioned  to  combine  their  exertions  for  purposes  regarded 
as  of  immediate  general  importance.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
study  require  both  prolonged  compilation  and  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion, and  delays  occur  by  ascertained  necessity  for  renewed 
research  on  points  of  difficulty.  Hence  some  of  the  work 
reported,  especially  in  the  linguistic  division  and  in  that  of 
ethnic  classification  inseparably  connected  with  it,  though 
nearly  completed,  and  in  some  instances  advanced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  stereotyping,  remains  unpublished. 

The  attempt  to  stimulate  and  guide  research  on  the  part  of 
collaborators  not  officially  connected  with  the  Bureau  has  also 
been  continued.     Results  of  value  have  been  obtained  through 
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special  applications  to  individuals  and  through  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  publications  thus  far  made.  It  is  hoped  that  ad- 
ditional impulse  may  be  given  to  the  researches  of  this  class 
of  persons  by  the  timely  publication  of  bulletins  setting  forth 
the  discoveries  and  contributions  of  the  various  scholars  who 
thus  co-operate  with  the  Bureau. 

In  order  to  set  forth  satisfactorily  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  somewhat  in  detail,  the  subject  will  be  divided  into 
three  principal  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  publication  made 
by  the  Bureau,  the  second  to  the  work  prosecuted  in  the  field, 
and  the  third  to  the  ofiice  Work,  being  to  a  large  extent  the 
preparation  for  publication  of  the  results  of  field  work,  with 
the  corrections  and  additions  obtained  from  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  by  correspondence. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  First  Annual  Report 
was  issued  and  distributed.  It  was  a  royal  octavo  volume  of 
638  pnges,  besides  56  full  page  plates,  the  whole  number  of 
illustrations  being  346.  The  papers  accompanying  the  official 
statement  of  the  Director  were  as  follows: 

On  the  evolntion  of  language,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

Sketch  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Noith  American  Indians,  by  J.  W.Powell. 

Wyandot  Government,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

On  litritations  to  the  use  of  some  anthropologic  data,  b>  J.  W.  Powell. 

A  farther  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  mortuary  cnstoms  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  by  H.  C.  Yarrow. 

Studies  in  Central  American  picture-writing,  by  E.  S.  Holden. 

Cessions  of  land  by  Indian  tribes  to  the  United  States,  by  C.  C.  Royce. 

Sign  language  among  North  American  Indians,  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

Catalogue  of  linguistic  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  by 
J.  C.  Pilling. 

Illustration  of  the  method  of  recording  Indian  languages,  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Messrs.  J.  0.  Dorsey,  A.  S.  Gat«chet,  and  S.  R.  Riggs. 

Of  the  Second  Annual  Report  465  pages,  comprising  the 
whole  volume  except  the  official  introduction  by  the  Director 
and  the  index,  were  stereotyped  during  the  year. 

Pages  493-571  of  the  English- Klamath  part  of  the  diction- 
ary of  the  Klamath  language,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet,  to  form, 
when  completed,  Vol.  II  of  the  series  of  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology,  were  stereotyped. 
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Pages  480-665  of  the  Dakota  Dictionary,  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Riggs,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  were  stereotyped,  com- 
pleting the  Dakota- English  portion  of  the  work,  which  will 
form  part  of  Vol.  VII  of  the  last  mentioned  series. 

Pages  97-5 1 2  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling's  Bibliography  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians  were  also  placed  in 
type. 

FIELD  WORK. 

This  includes,  first,  explorations  with  reference  to  material 
objects  produced  bythe  native  tribes;  and,  second,  examination 
of  the  members  of  those  tribes,  both  as  individuals  and  as  aggre- 
gations. These  divisions  are  related,  but  the  first  chiefly  con- 
cerns archaeology  and  technology,  and  the  second  philology, 
mythology,  and  sociology.  It  is  manifest  that  without  the  au- 
thority and  assistance  of  the  Government  little  useful  work  can  . 
be  done  in  the  first  of  these  divisions.  The  object  of  private 
explorers  in  this  direction  is  usually  to  procure  relics  or  speci- 
mens for  sale  or  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  with  the  result  that 
these  are  often  scattered  and  lost  for  any  comprehensive  study, 
while  their  receptacles,  whether  mounds,  graves,  or  ruins,  are 
in  many  cases  destroyed  without  intelligent  examination  or 
record  The  trained  explorers  of  the  Bureau  preserve  all 
useful  facts  touching  the  localities  concerned,  and  the  objects 
collected,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  deposited  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  individual 
travelers,  unguided  and  without  conmion  system,  have  failed 
to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  second  of  the  above  men- 
tioned divisions.  The  precious  accounts  of  early  explorers 
cannot  be  understood  without  the  interpretation  and  correc- 
tions still,  though  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  gained  from  among 
existing  tribes. 

MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 
WORK  OF  PROF.  CYRUS  THOMAS. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  first  organized  on  the  basis  of 
work  developed  by  the  Director  while  in  charge  of  explorations 
and  surveys  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West. 
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It  therefore  did  not  embrace  any  plan  for  archaeolc^c  investi- 
gations in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  particular  did  not  contemplate  researches  relating  to  the 
mounds :  but  Congress  having  directed  that  such  work  should 
be  added  to  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  a  limited  amount  of 
work  was  accomplished  in  this  field  during  the  past  year 
The  experience  thus  gained  showed  that  a  more  thorough 
svstematization  of  the  work  was  necessary.  Earlv  in  the 
year,  therefore,  a  Division  of  Mound  Explorations  was  organ- 
ized, for  a  comprehensive  examination  of  mounds  and  other 
ancient  works  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockv  Mount- 
ains,  and  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  was  ai)pointed  an 
assistant  in  the  Bureau  in  charge  of  the  division.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  mounds  and 
other  works  connected  therewith,  in  their  structure,  contents, 
and  geographic  distribution,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
purj)08es  for  which  they  were  used,  the  grade  of  culture  of 
their  authors,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  builders 
and  the  tribes  iiihabitincr  the  country  on  the  advent  of  Euro- 
pean  civilization  to  this  continent. 

PVom  examinations  made  by  the  Director,  years  before  the 
inauguration  of  tliis  work,  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  important  mounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, had  been  constructed  an<l  used  subsequent  to  the  occu- 
pation of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  and  that  some,  at  least, 
of  tlie  mound  builders  were  tlierefore  none  other  than  known 
Indian  tribes. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work.  Professor  Thomas 
was  autliorized  to  employ  such  field  assistants  as  the  means 
allotted  to  this  purpose  would  justify.  The  regular  assistants 
employed  during  tlie  year  were  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  department  of 
work,  Mr.  P.  W.  Norris,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton  Be- 
sides these,  Mr.  L.  11.  Thing,  Mr.  John  P.  Rogan,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Earle,  Mr.  William  McAdams,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Emmert  were 
engaged  for  shorter  periods  as  temporary  assistants. 

Dr.  Palmer's  field  of  operations  was  confined  chiefly  to  West 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  though  he  devoted  a  short  time  on 
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his  way  out  to  an  examination  of  the  mounds  along  the  Wa- 
bash. 

Mr.  Norris  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  an  exploration  of  the 
mounds  along  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  North- 
em  Iowa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  engaged  during  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  opening  mounds  in  Southern  Illinois,  after  which  his 
field  of  labor  was  in  East  Tennessee  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Thing  was  employed  his  work  was  con- 
fined to  Southern  IlHnois  and  Southeast  Missouri. 

Mr.  McAdams  was  employed  but  a  short  time  to  make  a  sur- 
vey and  examination  of  the  mound  groups  in  Madison  County, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Rogan  was  engaged,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  ex- 
plore certain  mounds  in  Caldwell  County,  North  Carolina, 
which  had  been  reported  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhoar,  of  Lenoir,  in 
that  State,  who  also  rendered  great  aid  in  this  work,  which 
proved  very  successful  and  probably  the  most  interesting  of 
the  year.  During  the  time  Mr.  Emmert  was  employed,  he 
was  engaged  in  opening  mounds  and  graves  in  East  Tennes- 
see and  in  investigating  the  manufacture  of  fraudulent  Indian 
soapstone  relics  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Earle  was  also  employed  to  examine  the  localities  and 
the  character  of  the  various  ancient  works  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri and  to  prepare  descriptions  of  them.  This  he  did  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  division.  Professor  Thomas 
made  some  explorations  in  person  in  Southern  Illinois  and 
Southeast  Missouri.  From  the  survey  made  by  him  at  this 
time  a  model  of  some  remarkable  works  in  Jackson  County, 
Illinois,  was  prepared  under  his  direction  for  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 

The  number  of  specimens  obtained  and  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  as  shown  by  the  preliminary  catalogue,  amounts 
to  over  four  thousand  one  hundred.  These  embrace  almost 
every  type  of  article  hitherto  found  in  mounds,  as  well  as  a 
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number  of  instructive  8i>ecimen8  found  in  Indian  graves  on  the 
sites  of  old  Indian  villages  and  elsewhere. 

The  collection  of  pottery  is  large,  embracing  several  hun- 
dred complete  specimens,  presenting  almost  every  type,  both 
as  to  form  and  as  to  ornamentation,  heretofore  discovered  in 
the  earthworks,  also  a  few  unique  in  form  and  decoration. 

The  craniological  collection  contains  a  number  of  perfect 
specimens.  It  is  especially  vnluable  because  of  the  full  record 
kept  regarding  locality  and  all  the  particulars  relating  to  each 
specimen. 

The  collection  of  articles  of  stone  includes,  besides  arrow 
and  s|>ear  points,  scrapers,  hoes,  diggera,  chipped  celts,  dis- 
coidal  and  chunkee  stones,  grooved  axes,  pitted  stones,  hammer 
and  pounding  stones,  a  remarkably  fine  series  of  polished  celts, 
a  large  number  of  steatite  pipes,  three  remarkable  winged 
pipes  of  green  chlorite  slate  of  the  finest  workmanship,  two 
large  image  pipes,  gorgets,  plummets,  and  boat-shaped  orna- 
ments. 

A  number  of  shell  and  bone  ornaments  were  obtained,  also 
some  of  the  finest  engraved  shells  so  far  discovered,  and  sev- 
eral copper  implements  and  ornaments. 

Among  the  articles  obtained  indicating  contact  with  Euro- 
pean civilization  are  some  specimens  of  hammered  iron  from 
a  North  Carolina  mound;  some  bracelets,  brooches,  crosses, 
and  other  objects  of  silver  from  a  Wisconsin  mound;  fragments 
of  copper  plate  bearing  the  impress  of  machinery  on  a  metallic 
stamp  from  an  Illinois  mound,  and  a  hog's  tooth  from  an  Ar- 
kansas mound. 

The  value  of  this  collection  is  enhanced  by  the  care  taken 
to  have  the  specimens  properly  labeled  and  numbered  from 
the  time  they  were  found  in  the  field  until  they  received  the 
Museum  catalogue  number  and  by  preparing  a  corresponding 
catalogue  giving  the  locality  where  each  specimen  was  ob- 
tained, the  name  of  the  collector,  and  the  environment  of  spec- 
imen found — for  example,  whether  in  a  mound,  in  a  grave,  or 
on  the  surface — which  catalogue  has  been  filed  in  the  National 
Museum  as  a  means  of  future  reference  and  verification. 

A  large  number  of  mound  groups  and  other  ancient  works 
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have  been  found  and  mapped,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  drawingis,  photographs,  and  sketches  has  been  made  of  the 
more  important. 

The  result  of  the  gear's  work  has  been  of  much  value  in  the 
solution  of  vexed  questions  relating  to  the  '* Mound  Builders," 
so  styled,  a  special  report  on  which  is  in  preparation. 

ARCHAOLOGIC  CARTOGRAPHY. 
Scheme  of  Conveutione  for  the  Archaologio  Cartography  of  North  America. 


M,  Indian  village. 

M  Burial  mound. 

£L  Wood  lodge. 

jx.  Mound  with  single  stone  grave. 

£^  Groap  or  village  of  wood  lodges. 

^  Mound  with  stone  graves. 

^  Earth  lodge. 

xj  Grave  or  single  burial. 

•^^  Group  or  village  of  earth  lodges. 

u-r  Cemetery, 

■Q  Stone  lodge. 

>af  Stone  grave. 

^  Group  or  village  of  stone  lodges. 

yuai  Stone-grave  cemetery. 

«l  Cliff  lodge. 

yju  Ossuary. 

B  Group  or  village  of  cliff  lodges. 

C  Inclosure. 

■1  Cavate  lodge. 

C  luclosure  with  interior  mound. 

B  Group  or  village  of  cavate  lodges 

^  luclosure  with  exterior  mound. 

TJ  Subterranean  lodge. 

^  Excavation. 

^  Group  or  village  of  subterranean  lodges 

.  58^  Reservoir. 

^  Igloo  lodge. 

^  Cunal. 

^  Group  or  village  of  igloo  lodges. 

-•  Copper  mine. 

^  luhabited  stone  village  (pueblo). 

♦^  tlint  mine  or  quarry. 

O  Assembly  lodge  of  wood. 

•-I  Soapstone  mine. 

@  Assembly  lodge  of  earth. 

M  Mica  miue. 

®  Assembly  lodge  of  stone. 

A.  Cave  deposit. 

®  Cliff  assembly  lodge. 

X  Cave  burial. 

O  Cave  assembly  lodge. 

x^  Refuse  heap. 

®  Subterranean  assembly  lodge. 

J^  Shell  heap. 

•^  Tower. 

A  Sculpture. 

•^  Mound. 

SI  Group  of  sculptures. 

A^  Group  of  mounds. 

^   Petroglyph. 

@  Assembly  mound. 

fSt  Group  of  petroglyphs. 

JL  Effigy  mound. 

#   Cache. 

^^  Group  of  effigy  mounds. 

A   Cairn. 

M,  Domiciliary  mouud. 

—  Trail. 

The   geographic    distribution    of   arcliaeologic    phenomena 
being  of  great  importance,  and  the  statute  having  provided 
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for  general  archaBologic  research  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  Director  to  prepare  a  system  of  symbols 
to  be  used  in  the  cartography  of  the  subject.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  scheme,  the  symbols  used  in  Europe  were 
exanrined,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  same  where  possi- 
ble; but,  on  careful  study  of  the  subject,  it  was  found  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  two  continents  differ  so  widely  that 
no  European  scheme  could  be  utilized  in  North  America.  A 
new  scheme  was  therefore  prepared,  adapted  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  the  United  States,  as  above  presented. 

It  is  believed  that  this  scheme  requires  no  general  discussion 
for  its  explanation.  The  mnemonic  system  embraced  therein 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious. 

As  the  work  of  investigation  extends  southward  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  above  plan. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
WORK   OF   MR.  JAMES   STEVENSON. 

Mr.  James  Stevenson,  with  the  party  committed  to  his 
charge,  started  from  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  early  in  August, 
1882,  with  instructions  to  direct  his  work  to  an  exploration 
and  study  of  that  class  of  ancient  remains  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  commonly  known  Jis  '*  cave  and  cliff  dwellings." 

The  field  of  his  first  investigations  was  the  Caiion  de  Chelly, 
a  branch  of  the  San  Juan  Vallev  in  Northeastern  Arizona. 
He  noted  carefully  the  various  ruins  he  successively  met, 
while  those  of  a  more  remarkable  character  which  were  acces- 
sible were  thoroughly  examined,  photographed,  and  described. 

Amon<r  these  was  the  extensive  ruin  discovered  bv  General 
Simpson  in  1848  and  called  by  him  '*Casa  Blanca."  Of  tliis, 
the  photographer  of  the  party  secured  an  excellent  negative, 
and  an  accurate  survey  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  model. 

The  party  was  unable  to  explore  more  than  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  cafkon,  but  in  this  a  remarkable  and  well  pre- 
served village  was  found  which  probably  once  was  the  home 
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of  between  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  ex- 
tremes of  the  habitable  floor  were  1 ,500  feet  apart,  while  from 
the  rear  wall  of  the  cave  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  was  about 
half  that  distance.  The  floor  of  the  two  wider  portions  of 
the  cave  was  thickly  studded  with  dwellings,  built  of  square 
stones  laid  in  mortar,  all  of  which  were  in  ruins.  An  edifice  of 
grander  proportions,  three  stories  in  height,  and  almost  as  well 
preserved  as  in  the  day  of  its  occupation,  nearly  filled  up  the 
narrow  space  in  front  of  a  dividing  rock  projection.  It  stood 
300  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  cafion,  and  was  accessible  only  at 
one  point,  where  an  accumulation  of  rocky  debris  formed  a 
steep  sloping  ascent.  Many  distinctive  architectural  features 
were  noted.  All  the  materials  out  of  which  the  structure  was 
built  had  been  worked  by  stone  implements,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  rough  chiseling  of  the  blocks.  Cross  pieces  were  laid 
upon  the  joists  for  the  flooring  of  the  towers,  and  upon  these 
pieces  twigs  about  the  diameter  of  a  man's  finger  were  arranged 
side  by  side,  but  in  series  which  formed  a  peculiar  mosaic  of 
angles  and  squares. 

In  each  division  of  the  cave  was  found  one  circular  'struct- 
ure, which  probably  was  a  place  of  assemblage  for  religious 
rites  or  amusement.  Structures  of  this  kind  are  common  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  but  these  were  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  any  before  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  and  especially  different  in  their  interior  ornamentation, 
which  was  quite  elaborate.  In  one  of  them  a  wide  band  was 
laid  on  in  bright  durable  colors,  resembling  a  Greek  fret,  with 
narrower  bands  above  and  below,  and  with  the  interior  spaces 
filled  with  curious  artistic  designs,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  roofs  of  the  building  were  gone  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  rocky  ddbris.  Good  photographs  of  this 
village  were  obtained  and  a  survey  was  completed  for  the 
preparation  of  a  model. 

Among  the  debris  of  the  declivity  two  skeletons  were  found 
buried  in  a  pentagonally-»haped  cyst.  They  were  in  a  sitting 
posture,  having  the  knees  drawn  upwaixi  toward  the  chin  and 
the  hands  crowed  on  the  breast.  The  bodies  were  wrapped 
in  coarse  nets  made  of  some  vegetable  fibre,  and,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  few  grains  of  Indian  com^  the  grave  was  empty. 
Hair  of  a  brownish  hue  was  found  still  clinging  to  one  of  the 
skulls^  while  the  shriveled  flesh  and  skin,  as  hard  as  stone^  re- 
mained upon  some  of  the  lower  limbs.  From  the  discover}*  of 
these  skeleti^ms  Mr  Stevenson  gave  to  this  branch  the  name  of 
Cafion  de  los  Muertos. 

Another  village  in  this  cailon  of  equal  extent  and  similarly 
situated^  though  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ruin,  was  visited 
and  some  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  Among  the 
di^bris  of  the  fallen  buildings  were  found  finely  woven  sandals, 
resembling  nothing  with  which  the  present  occupants  of  this 
region  are  familiar;  also,  portions  of  matting  and  of  gar- 
ments made  from  the  fiber  of  vucca.  Evidences  of  firreat 
antiquity  of  some  of  these  ruins  are  mixed  with  indications 
of  later  occupancy  in  a  manner  most  confusing  to  the  archae- 
ologist 

The  party  traveled  fifteen  miles  iti  the  Canon  de  los  Muer- 
tos and  discovered  seventeen  villages  or  clusters  of  dwellings, 
some  of  which  were  situated  five  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of 
the  cafion.  The  entire  number  of  cliff  villages  visited  by  the 
party  was  forty-six. 

The  whole  of  November  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
cave  dwellings.  Remarkable  illustrations  of  this  class  were 
found  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  pueblo  oT  Cochitr,  N. 
Mex.  These  were  situated  in  a  canon  called  bv  the  Mexicans 
**  Kito  de  los  Frijoles,"  and  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  Yu-fiu-ye, 
or  the  place  where  customs  and  rites  are  prescribed.  Here 
were  found  remains  of  human  habitation  in  the  shape  of  nu- 
merous caves  cut  in  cliffs  of  friable  tufa,  varying  from  50  to 
100  feet  in  height  In  many  of  the  caves  which  were  exam- 
ined a  flooring  of  fine  red  clay,  very  neatly  and  smoothly 
spread  in  several  thin  layers,  is  still  seen,  as  also  a  plastering 
of  red  or  yellow  clay  upon  the  walls.  In  some  of  them  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  is  of  one  color  and  the  upper  part  and 
ceiling  of  another,  the  two  colors  being  separated  by  a  broad 
line  of  dark  brown  or  black  which  runs  around  the  cave  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor.     In  the  walls  were  found  small  niches. 

Beneath  some  of  these  caves,  which  were  situated  higher  in 
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the  face  of  the  cliff,  were  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of 
annexed  exterior  chambers  below.  The  cliff  walls  beneath 
these  apertures  had  evidently  been  hollowed  out  to  form  the 
rear  wall  of  the  annexed  chamber,  and  were  nicely  plastered 
with  red  and  yellow  clay.  Rows  of  small  round  holes  were 
seen  which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  used  as  rests  for  the 
rafters,  while  large  quantities  of  roughly-squared  stones  used 
in  building  lay  scattered  about  tlie  base  of  the  cHff.  In  some 
cases  there  appeared  to  be  two  and  even  three  tiers  of  houses 
constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  ruins  of  six  large  circular  chambers  or  estufas  and  of 
several  other  dwellings  were  found  distributed  over  the  slope 
which  reaches  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  to  the  small  stream 
that  flows  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon. 

Photographs,  sketches,  and  complete  notes  were  also  made 
explanatory  of  the  industries,  religion,  and  habits  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  Cochiti,  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  on  his  return. 
These  are  preserved  for  future  reference  and  study. 

ZUJsTl  RESEARCHES. 
WORK    OF    MR.    F.    H.    CUSIUNG. 

On  the  30th  of  August  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Seneca  Reserve,  in  Western  New  York,  with  the 
Zuili  Indians  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  eastern  trip, 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report.  Here  he  learned  im- 
portant and  obscure  facts  relative  to  the  social  organizations 
of  the  Seneca,  more  especially  the  '*  medicine "  fraternities. 
In  the  latter  he  found  evidence  of  a  society  of  "medicine 
priests,"  functionally  identical  with  a  similar  organization 
among  the  Zuili,  viz,  that  of  the  Ka-ka-thhl-na,  or  **  grand 
medicine  dance."  He  afterwards  went  to  Zufii,  N.  Mex.,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  23d  of  September. 

Here,  in  the  month  of  October,  he  resumed  note  taking  and 
tke  sketching  of  Zuili  dances  and  ceremonials  as  they  occurred, 
adding  to  his  vocabularies  and  memoranda  on  the  sociologic 
system  of  the  tribe,  ceramic  art  decorations,  and  mythology. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Ream's  Caflon,  Arizona  Territory,  the 
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point  of  rendezvous  for  a  projected  party  to  Oraibe,  one  of  the 
Moki  towns.  Here  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  alone 
should  make  a  visit  of  reconnaissance  to  Oraibe.  Proceed- 
ing thither,  a  severe  snow  storm  compelled  him  to  seek  shelter 
at  Wolpi,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  visiting 
Oraibe  chief,  with  whom  he  consulted  and  negotiated,  after- 
wards, in  accordance  with  authority,  making  him  the  messenger 
of  his  arrangements  for  trading  with  the  tribe  in  question.  He 
then  returned  to  Ream's  Gail  on. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  goods  at  Moki,  he  returned  across 
country  to  Zuili,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  on  account 
of  his  relations  to  the  tribe  and  one  enabling  him  to  observe 
more  minutely  than  on  former  occasions  the  annual  sun  cere- 
monial. 

En  route  he  discovered  two  ruins,  apparently  before  unvis- 
ited,  both,  according  to  Zuili  tradition,  belonging  to  the  Hl(?- 
e-ta-kwe,  or  the  northwestern  migration  of  the  Bear,  Crane, 
Frog,  Deer,  Yellow-wood,  and  other  gentes  of  the  ancestral 
Pueblo.  One  of  these  was  the  outlying  structure  of  K*in  'i 
K'el,  called  by  the  Navajo  Z'lnni  jiiine,  and  by  the  Zufli, 
He-sho-ta-pathl-tale.  In  this  remarkable  ruin  he  discovered 
peculiarities  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  two-story  building,  almost 
intact,  most  of  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  the  roof,  lintels, 
&c.,  being  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  built  of  selected  red 
sandstone  slabs  around  the  base  and  over  the  summit  of  a 
huge  outcropping  bowlder.  It  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  cailon  called  by  the  Zuili  K*in  'i  K'el, 
25  miles  northwest  of  the  station  of  Navajo  Springs,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  ground  room  of  this 
structure,  leaning  against  a  trap  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
second  story,  he  found  the  poles  of  a  primitive  ladder,  notched 
with  stone  instruments  at  regular  intervals  on  the  correspond- 
ing sides.  To  the  lower  portion  of  these  poles  was  bound 
with  yucca  fiber  a  much  decayed  round,  still  complete  but 
too  much  decayed  to  be  disturbed.  In  the  rooms  of  the 
second  story  he  observed  features  indicating  the  relationship 
of  the  building  to  the  ruin  of  K*in  'i  K*el,  and  thus,  in  a 
measure,  confirming  the  Zuili  tradition. 
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As  soon  as  the  ceremonials  of  the  sun  had  been  completed 
Mr.  Gushing  again  set  out  for  Moki,  via  Holbrook,  Arizona 
Territory,  in  company  with  Nanahe,  a  Zuili  of  Moki  nativfty, 
as  interpreter,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  he  reached  the 
winter  camp  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  below 
the  town  of  Holbrook.  He  was  met  here  by  the  Director,  and 
p  from  him  received  orders  to  invoice  the  store  of  trading  ma- 
terial at  the  camp  and  add  to  it,  in  preparation  for  immediate 
departure  on  scientific  duty  with  the  expedition  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  an  account  of  which  is  given  below, 
reaching  Oraibe  on  December  19.  On  January  19,  1883,  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Zufii,  where  he  continued  the  work 
before  indicated ;  also  exploring  in  May  the  southwest  ruin- 
sections  of  Zuiii  tradition,  making  important  archaeologic  dis- 
coveries near  the  Escadilla  and  further  north  in  Eastern  Ari- 
zona. 

RESEARCHES  AMONG  THE  MOKI. 
WORK   OF    MR.    VICTOR   MINDELEFF 

In  August  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  with  an  organized  party, 
went  to  the  Moki  villages  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  where  he 
secured  fully  detailed  architectural  plans  of  the  seven  inhab- 
ited villages,  together  with  sketches  and  diagrams  of  construct- 
ive details,  photographs,  and,  in  general,  such  data  as  were 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  accurate  large  scale  models 
of  these  pueblos.  This  work  was  carried  on  until  November 
2,  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  during  the  time 
of  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff's  absence  as  mentioned  below.  The 
ground  plan  of  an  old  ruined  pueblo,  known  by  the  Navajo 
name  of  "Talla-Hogan,"  was  also  secured  This  pueblo  be- 
longed to  the  original  Province  of  Tusayan  and  was  the  site 
of  an  early  Spanish  mission. 

About  the  end  of  September  Mr.  Mindeleff  joined  Mr.  James 
Stevenson's  expedition  to  the  Cliff-ruins  of  Cailon  de  Chelly 
and  branches,  securing  a  number  of  plans  and  sketches  of 
these  remains.  He  returned  to  the  surveying  work  at  Moki, 
October  16. 

On  December  13  he  was  placed  in  general  charge  of  an  ex- 
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|MMiltloti  to  Oriiibo  anrl  the  other  Moki  villages  for  the  collec- 
Itnt)  ofothfiolo^c  Bfiecimens,  ansiBted  in  the  scientific  branch 
of  I  ho  work  t>y  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing  and  in  the  business  of  trans- 
port lUioti  tM)twoc5n  Moki  and  the  railroad  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Atkins 

Owinjc  ♦<>  tli^'  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Oraibe  only  a  small 
ooll(u*.tion,  fiunibmng  about  two  hundred  pieces,  could  be  se- 
runul  thoro.  After  a  stay  of  several  days,  with  no  further  ad- 
ditioHH  to  th(;  collection,  camp  was  moved  on  December  25  to 
tlu*  vicinity  of  Ma  shonf>-ni-vi  of  the  middle  mesa.  Here  about 
tW4*lv(»  hufidred  specimens  were  collected,  principally  from 
tho  inliabitants  of  the  three  villages  on  this  mesa.  Pottery 
<*onipriHod  tho  largest  portion  of  the  collection,  although  stone 
iniplunientH,  dance  paraphernalia,  and  a  great  variety  of  de- 
signs in  basketwork  were  also  well  represented.  The  collec- 
tion included  also  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  examples 
of  ancient  pottery.  This  feature  was  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  collection,  as  such  specimens  have  become  rare  and 
nrv  highly  prized  by  the  Moki. 

Tho  packing  and  shipment  of  all  specimens  to  tho  railroad 
were  finally  accomplished  by  February  5,  1883,  and  Mr  Min- 
deleff*  reported  at  the  ofiice  at  Washington  on  February  15. 

The  necessary  data  for  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
Oraibe  collection  were  secured  by  Mr.  Gushing  and  similar 
data  for  the  collection  of  ancient  ware  made  at  Ma-shong- 
ni-vi.  These  catalogues  form  portions  of  a  special  detailed 
re|>ort  on  Oraibe,  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  which 
the  social  and  regulative  features  of  Oraibe  are  treated,  together 
witli  sonie  notes  on  their  architecture  and  industrial  arts.  The 
j^eculiar  causes  of  the  violent  opposition  shown  by  these  people 
to  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  will  also  be  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Cushing  in  that  paper. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS. 
WORK   OF   MR.    J.    K.    HILLERS. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers,  the  photographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survev,  in  connection  with  his  regular  duties,  succeeded  in 
ol^aining  fifty  photographic  views  of  the  ruins  near  Fort  Win- 
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gate,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  the  Canon  de  Chell}',  Arizona.  These  are 
of  much  value  in  supplementing  the  surveys,  descriptions,  and 
explorations  of  the  region. 

LINGUISTIC  FIELD  WORK. 
WORK   OF   MK.    J.    O.    DORSET. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  in  September,  1882,  visited  the  res- 
ervation of  the  Six  Nations,  on  Grand  River,  Upper  Canada^ 
and  gathered  some  linguistic  material  pertaining  to  the  Tutelo^ 
a  tribe  recently  assigned  by  Horatio  Hale  to  the  Siouan  family. 

In  November  he  went  to  the  Indian  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  some  time  among  the  Kansa,  Osage, 
and  Kwapa,  tribes  speaking  dialects  related  to  that  of  the 
Ponka  and  Omaha,  with  which  he  is  familiar.  On  his  return 
to  Washington,  in  February,  1883,  he  brought  the  following 
material : 

Kansa. — Most  of  the  pages  of  the  second  edition  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages  were  filled.  He 
also  obtained  grammatical  notes ;  material  for  a  dictionary  of 
about  three  thousand  words;  texts,  consisting  of  myths,  his- 
torical papers,  and  letters  (epistles)  dictated  in  the  original  by 
the  Indians,  to  be  prepared  with  interlinear  translations ;  crit- 
ical notes,  and  free  English  translations;  an  account  of  the 
social  organization  of  the  tribe,  with  names  of  gentes,  proper 
names  of  members  of  each  gens,  &c.,  the  kinship  system  and 
marriage  laws,  with  charts;  an  account  of  the  mourning  and 
war  customs,  with  a  curious  chart  (one  similar  being  used  by 
the  Osage)  prepared  by  the  leading  war  chief  of  the  tribe^ 
from  one  inherited  from  his  grandfather;  a  partial  classifica- 
tion of  the  flora  and  fauna  known  to  the  tribe;  and  map& 
drawn  by  the  natives,  with  native  local  names. 

Osage. — From  the  Osage  similar  information  was  obtained, 
with  the  addition  of  accounts  of  a  secret  order  of  seven  degrees, 
connected  with  the  gentile  or  clan  organization  of  the  tribe  and 
serving  as  the  sole  custodian  of  the  tribal  traditions.  Each 
of  the  twenty-one  Osage  gentes  has  its  peculiar  tradition,  which 
is  chanted  by  the  principal  man  of  that  gens  but  only  in  the 
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presence  of  the  initiated.  As  Mr.  Dorsey  had  gained  portions 
of  similar  traditions  among  some  of  the  cognate  tribes,  he  was 
able,  after  repeating  these,  to  obtain  from  the  Osage  portions 
of  their  traditions,  a  hundred  and  six  lines  of  one  and  fifty-six 
of  another,  with  the  chant  and  a  part  of  the  symbolic  chart 
associared  with  them. 

Kicapa. —  From  two  Kwapa  he  obtained  a  small  vocabu- 
lary, the  kinship  system  of  their  tribe,  the  names  of  some  of 
the  gentes  and  villages,  and  a  few  proper  names. 

WORK   OF    MRS.  E.  A.  SMITH. 

Heretofore  the  researches  of  Mrs.  Erminnie  A.  Smith  among 
the  Iroquois  tribes  had  been  confined  to  their  several  reserva- 
tions in  New  York  State  and  Upper  Canada.  During  the 
past  year  they  have  been  continued  in  Lower  Canada  among 
the  descendants  of  those  Iroquois,  principally  Mohawk,  whom 
the  early  French  missionaries  converted  to  Christianity  and 
transplanted  from  south  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  missions  pro- 
vided for  them  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  almost  entire  isolation  of  these  Indians  from  the  other 
Iroquois  tribes  during  two  hundred  years  renders  a  study  of 
their  dialect,  peculiar  customs,  and  progress  toward  civiliza- 
tion both  interesting  and  important.  Their  old  aboriginal 
folk  stories,  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  a  religious  character, 
such  as  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  old  church  bell,  or 
the  remarkable  miracles  of  their  aboriginal  saint,  Te-gah  kv(ri- 
ta,  whose  portrait  decorates  the  sacristy  of  the  mission  chbrch 
where  her  bones  are  carefully  enshrined  and  revered  to  this 
day. 

Although  nominally  presided  over  by  chiefs,  few  of  the 
old  pagan  customs  are  retained  at  Caughnawaga.  '^Fhe  old 
wampum  belts  are,  however,  carefully  preserved.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  clans  of  these  representatives  of  the  Mohawk 
outnumber  the  clans  in  any  of  the  other  Iroquois  tribes,  and 
comprise  several  not  found  among  the  others,  as  the  Lark,  the 
Rock,  and  the  Calumet. 
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The  old  mission  church  at  Caughnawaga  and  the  Semi 
nary  of  the  Sulpicians  at  Oka,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  are  now 
the  principal  repositories  of  those  sermons,  catechisms,  vocab- 
ularies, grammars,  and  dictionaries  which  represent  the  labors 
of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Iroquois 
during  two  hundred  years. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superiors  Le  Clair  and  Antoine 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Burtin,  several  hundred  titles  were  secured 
by  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  bibliography  of  Indian  Linguistics  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Pilling.  The  most  remarkable  and  the 
most  important  of  these  rare  books  in  manuscript  is  the  French- 
Mohawk  dictionary  compiled  during  the  early  part  of  this  cent- 
ury by  the  Rev.  Father  Marcoux,  which  was  of  great  utility 
to  Mrs.  Smith  in  her  office  work,  as  mentioned  under  that  head- 
ing. 

WORK    OF    DR.  W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

From  August  to  November,  1883,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Garrick  Mailer)-,  prosecuted  investiga- 
tions among  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  California  and  Nevada 
with  special  reference  to  gesture  language  and  pictographs. 
The  total  number  of  tribes  visited  amounts  to  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  they  are  embraced  in  the  following  linguistic 
divisions,  viz:  Yuman,  Shoshonian,  Mariposan,  Moquelumnan, 
Yukian,  Mendocinan,  Copean,  Pujunan,  and  Washoan. 

Through  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  Alaskan,  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  an  exhaustive  collection  of  Alaskan  gestures 
was  obtained,  in  addition  to  valuable  material  and  interpreta- 
tions, with  original  texts  of  narratives  and  records  carved  on 
walrus  ivory.  A  number  of  drawings  were  also  prepared 
from  the  original  ivory  carvings  and  pictographs  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Alaskan  Commercial  Company.  Besides  these, 
small  collections  were  obtained  from  Japanese,  and  from  indi- 
vidual Indians  belonging  to  tribes  not  included  in  the  above 
list  of  linguistic  stocks. 

WORK   OF    DR.  WASHINGTON   MATTHEWS. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A., 
while  on  his  regular  military  duty  at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex., 
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was  Bteadily  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a  grammar  and 
a  dictionary  of  the  Navajo  language.  He  was  also  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  on  "Xavajo  Silversmiths^  and 
that  on  **  Navajo  Weavers,"  published  respectively  in  the  second 
and  third  annual  reports,  and  in  the  investigation  of  other 
branches  of  anthropology  in  relation  to  the  above  mentioned 
tribe  with  a  view  to  future  publication. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Former  reports  have  recognized  the  demand  made  by  the 
public  for  certain  publications  as  fundamental  to  the  study  of 
Indian  anthropology :  to  furnish  these  is  conceived  to  be  the 
first  and  most  obvious  duty  of  the  Bureau  These  publications  in 
the  order  of  inquiry  and  request  are :  ( 1 )  a  series  of  charts  show- 
ing the  habitat  of  all  tribes  when  first  met  by  Europeans  and 
at  subsequent  eras;  (2)  a  dictionary  of  tribal  synonymy,  which 
should  refer  the  multiplied  and  confusing  titles,  as  given  in 
literature  and  in  varying  usage,  to  a  correct  and  systematic 
standard  of  nomenclature;  (3)  a  classification,  on  a  linguistic 
basis,  of  all  the  known  Indians  of  North  America,  remaining 
and  extinct,  into  families  or  stocks. 

The  order  of  possible  preparation  of  these  publications  is 
the  reverse  of  the  above.  The  charts  cannot  be  drawn  until 
the  tribes,  as  villages,  confederacies,  and  leagues,  shall  have 
been  resolved  from  multiplicity  and  confusion  into  identifica- 
tion and  simplicity.  The  linguistic  classification  precedes  the 
whole  of  the  work,  and  the  difficulties  attending  it  have  at 
times  suspended  its  satisfactory  progress  until  expeditions  of 
research  had  been  sent  forth  to  clear  up  the  obstacles  of  un- 
certainty or  Ignorance.  Numerous  publications  of  ethnologic 
charts,  of  partial  synonymies,  and  of  tentative  classifications 
have  appeared  from  various  sources,  but  all  have  been  im- 
perfect and  more  or  less  erroneous.  The  personal  attention  of 
the  Director  and  of  all  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Bureau 
has  been  steadily  directed,  in  addition  to  the  several  branches  of 
work  from  time  to  time  undertaken,  to  presenting  them  in  a 
proper  form.    The  labor  and  study  required  have  been  beyond 
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expression,  but  may  be  partially  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  linguistic  and  sociologic  problems  involved,  the 
mere  mechanical  compilation  has  produced  over  twenty  thous- 
and cards  of  synonymy.  The  present  condition  of  this  inter- 
connected work  is  encouraging. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery  was  engaged  during  the  year  in  the 
continued  study  of  sign  language  and  pictographs.  A  num- 
ber of  important  collections  of  gesture  signs  were  procured 
from  parts  of  the  United  States  not  before  thoroughly  explored 
in  this  respect.  Collections  of  great  value  were  also  obtained 
from  Japan,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  from  several  of  the  Polynesian 
groups.  These  increase  the  probability  of  preparing  a  useful 
monograph  on  the  gesture  speech  of  man. 

The  amount  of  material  now  collected,  with  its  collation  and 
study,  confirms  the  view  stated  in  a  former  report,  that  while  a 
general  system  of  gesture  speech  has  long  existed  among  the 
North  American  Indians  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  formal  or 
definite  language.  Several  groups,  within  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  distinctive  signs,  with  their  centers  of  origin, 
are  indicated,  though,  as  before  explained,  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  sign  language  permits  of  communication  by  its  means 
between  all  the  groups.  Five  of  these  groups  appear,  from  pres- 
ent information,  to  be  defined  as  follows :  First,  the  Arikara,  Da- 
kota, Mandan,  Gros  Ventre  or  Hidatsa,  Blackfeet,  Crow,  and 
other  tribes  in  Montana  and  Idaho;  second,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne, 
Pani,  Kaiowa,  Ciddo,  Wichita,  Apache  of  Indian  Territory, 
and  other  tribes  in  the  Southwest  iis  far  as  New  Mexico,  and 
possibly  portions  of  Arizona;  third,  Pima,  Yuma,  Papago, 
Maricopa,  Hualpai  (Yuman*),  and  the  tribes  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; fourth,  Shoshoni,  Banak,  Pai  Uta  of  Pyramid  Lake, 
and  the  tribes  of  Northern  Idaho  and  Lower  British  Colum- 
bia, Eastern  Washington,  and  Oregon ;  fifth,  Alaska,  embracing 
the  Southern  Eskimo,  Kenai  (Athabaskan),  and  the  lakutat, 
and  Tshilkaat  tribes  of  the  T'hlinkit  or  Koloshan  stock.  The 
gestures  of  Alaskan  tribes  present  some  distinctive  features 
as  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  southern  groups.  The 
collections  of  the  gestures  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  and  of  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver's  Island,  also 
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by  the  Iroquois  of  Canada,  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  for 
classification,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  an- 
tiquity and  universality  of  that  medium  of  communication. 

The  results  of  Colonel  Mallery^s  study  of  pictographs  are 
sufficiently  indicated  in  his  paper  on  that  subject  published  in 
the  present  volume. 

In  the  whole  of  these  studies  Colonel  Mallery  has  been  as- 
sisted bv  Dr.  W.  J.  Hofiman. 

Mrs.  Erminxie  A.  SMrra,  who  had  already  collected  a  vocab- 
ulary of  eight  thousand  words  in  the  Tuscarora  dialect  and  a 
great  number  in  Onondaga  and  Seneca,  found  their  synonyms 
in  Mohawk  in  the  manuscript  dictionary  of  Father  Marcoux 
before  mentioned.  From  this  dictionary  she  translated  over 
twelve  thousand  words  into  English,  rewriting  the  Mohawk 
and  changing  the  old  manner  of  spelling  employed  by  the 
missionaries  into  the  phonetic  system  prescribed  by  the  Bureau 
for  transcribing  Indian  words.  Some  of  the  words  preserved 
in  this  dictionary  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse  and  many 
are  such  as  would  be  used  only  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
Those  containing  records  of  old  customs  or  which  are  suggest- 
ive of  Indian  characteristics  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and 
noted  by  Mrs.  Smith  in  this  translation. 

A  chrestomathy  of  the  Mohawk  dialect  has  also  been  care- 
fully filled  out  by  Mrs.  Smith  during  the  year.  This  contains 
the  names  of  many  towns  and  their  derivations,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  names  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  names  of 
the  months,  days,  &c.,  and  their  connotation. 

A  table  containing  a  large  number  of  words  in  use  among 
the  isolated  Mohawk  of  CaughnaWaga  and  their  synonyms  as 
used  by  the  Mohawk  on  the  "Six  Nations  Reserve,"  Ontario, 
Canada,  exhibits  as  complete  differences  in  words  representing 
the  same  object  or  thought  between  these  two  separated  por- 
tions of  one  tribe  as  exists  between  corresponding  words  in 
different  dialects.  The  completion  of  this  Iroquoian  dictionary 
composed  of  synonyms  of  the  six  dialects  may  be  expected  to 
reveal  many  important  facts  regarding  the  formation  of  dia- 
lects and  relating  to  Indian  languages  in  general. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorset  was  engaged  during  much  of  the  year 
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in  the  preparation  of  the  elaborate  paper  on  Omaha  Sociology, 
with  maps  and  many  illustrations,  which  appeared  in  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau.  He  also  continued  and  earned 
to  completion  665  pages,  quarto,  of  the  Dakota-English  part 
of  the  Dakota  dictionary  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  D.  D.  The 
venerable  author  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of  his 
work  in  the  revised  form.  He  died  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  in  August, 
1883  For  several  months  before  his  death  he  was  unable,  on 
account  of  his  failing  health,  to  correct  the  proof-sheets,  which 
also  compelled  him  to  transfer  the  preparation  of  the  English- 
Dakota  part  of  the  dictionary  to  another  missionary,  Rev. 
John  P.  Williamson. 

On  his  return  from  field  work,  Mr.  Dorsey  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Kansa  language. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  was  engaged  in  compiling  from 
his  Klamath-English  dictionary,  completed  and  stereotyped  in 
491  pages,  quarto,  a  second  part  forming  an  English-Klamath 
dictionary.  This  language  is  spoken  in  Southwestern  Oregon 
by  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians,  and  a  senes  of 
texts  in  that  language  will  accompany  the  dictionary. 

In  compiling  the  English-Klamath  portion  of  the  dictionary, 
Mr.  Gatschet  confined  himself  to  the  terms  embodied  in  Part 
I,  although  the  material  had  increased  in  his  hands  since  the 
completion  of  the  latter.  He,  however,  increased  the  value  of 
this  manual  by  not  confining  himself  to  a  mere  accumulation 
of  the  corresponding  terms  in  each  language.  An  attempt  at  a 
synonomy  of  this  Oregonian  tongue  was  made,  and  sometimes 
it  became  necessary  to  present  the  distinctions  in  elaborate 
articles.  The  extreme  complexit}  of  Klamath  derivation, 
through  prefixes  and  suffixes,  enhances  the  difficulty  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  synonymic  an-angement  of  Part  11.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  unwritten  lan- 
guages, there  are  no  single  equivalents  for  many  abstract  terms 
of  English,  as  distance,  hurry,  quality,  time,  or  for  such  verbs 
as  to  behave,  to  let,  to  prompt,  but  that  a  multitude  of  phrases, 
locutions,  and  compound  terms  are  required  by  which  alone 
these  ideas  can  be  expressed  with  accuracy. 

Incidental  work  was  done  in  augmenting  the  synonomy  of 
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North  American  tribes  by  many  hundred  new  cards  of  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing  was  engaged  at  Washington 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1882,  in  transcribing 
his  voluminous  field  notes  on  the  gentile,  esoteric,  religious, 
and  governmental  organizations  of  the  Zuili,  preparatory  to 
an  essay  on  the  Zuili  Sociology  in  a  broader  sense  He  also 
prepared  the  greater  portion  of  his  field  notes  on  other  sub- 
jects, including  archaeologic  and  linguistic  studies,  for  systema- 
tizing in  a  series  of  short  papers,  when  such  should  be  rendered 
possible  by  additional  research,  for  which  he  resumed  field 
work,  as  specified  under  that  heading. 

By  request  of  the  Director,  he  prepared  in  April,  for  reading 
before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  short  paper  on  the 
*' Relationship  between  Zufii  Mythologic  and  Sociologic  Sys- 
tems and  Institutions."  Following  out  some  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  that  address,  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Zuiii  Fetiches, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  James  C.  Pilling  continued  the  preparation  of  a  Bibli- 
ography of  North  American  Languages,  but,  as  stated  in  pre- 
vious reports,  was  able  to  give  to  it  but  a  portion  of  his  time. 
During  the  year  proof-sheets  of  pages  97  to  512  were  received 
from  the  Public  Printer,  and  copies  of  each  signature  were  dis- 
tributed to  competent  persons  at  a  distance  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  suggestions,  additions,  and  corrections.  Among 
those  who  greatly  aided  the  work  were  Seftor  Icazbalceta,  of 
the  city  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Wilberforce  Fames,  of  New  York  City; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  Athenseum ;  and  Mr.  Addison 
Van  Name,  of  Yale  College. 

In  December,  1882,  Mr.  Pilling  made  a  trip  to  several  libra- 
ries in  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Providence  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  certain  disputed  points;  and  in  the  following  spring 
he  visited  the  library  of  Mr.  H.  1 1.  Bancroft,  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  While  en  route,  the  archives  at  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico, 
were  examined.  Later,  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  at  Madison,  and  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  were 
visited  and  good  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Royce,  who,  for  nearly  two  years,  had  been 
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engaged  in  duties  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
resumed  his  former  relations  therewith  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1883,  since  which  time  he  has  been  occupied  in  the  continua- 
tion of  an  historical  Atlas  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  plan  of  which  was  given  in  the  first  annual  report  of 
this  Bureau.  Notwithstanding  many  difficulties  encountered 
in  procuring  detailed  and  accurate  information,  occasioned  by 
the  confusion  or  the  careless  destruction  of  many  of  the  earlier 
official  records  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Royce  has  made  sat- 
isfactory progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  work.  This, 
when  finished,  will  afford  a  complete  and  valuable  history  of 
the  official  relations  that  have  existed  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various  Indian  tribes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Federal  period  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  work  will  be  a  seiies  of  maps 
of  the  different  States,  about  27x34  inches  in  size,  upon  which 
will  be  delineated  the  boundaries  of  the  various  cessions  ot 
land  that  have  been  made  to  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  different  Indian  tribes  by  treaty  or  other  agree- 
ment Upon  these  maps  will  also  be  designated  the  location 
of  all  points  or  places  of  historical  interest  in  conupction  with 
Indian  wars  and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  the  former  and  present 
location  of  all  known  Indian  villages.  Accompanying  this 
series  of  maps  will  be  an  historical  text,  giving  a  brief  recital  of 
the  location,  character,  and  condition  of  each  tribe  in  its  earliest 
relations  with  the  whites;  its  migrations,  wars,  and  diplo- 
macy from  that  date  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  from  thence  a  more  detailed  and  particular  account 
of  the  various  treaties  entered  into  with  the  United  States, 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  negotiation  of  such  treaties,  and  the 
results  emanating  therefrom.  The  work  in  its  present  con- 
dition shows  the  completion  of  the  maps  and  the  delineation 
thereon  of  the  various  cessions,  primary  and  secondary,  of  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Kansas,  and  Indian 
Territory.  The  maps  of  Wisconsin,  .Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Da- 
kota, and  Colorado  are  not  entirely  completed.     For  the  his- 
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torical  text,  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the  shape  of  notes 
has  been  collected  concerning  the  various  tribes,  and  much  of 
the  manuscript  has  already  been  prepared  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  Kickapoo,  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw, 
Wea,  Osage,  and  other  tribes. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw  was  engaged  during  the  year  in 
tabulating  the  returns  of  the  Indian  census  and  in  preparing^ 
from  those  returns,  from  historical  data,  and  from  his  own  field 
notes,  a  report  on  Indian  industries.  This  report  will  explain 
the  pristine  industries  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  several 
tribes  and  trace  their  advance  toward  civilization. 

Mr.  William  H.  Ho  mes  has  continued  to  supervise  the 
illustrations  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau,  and  has  had 
general  charge  of  the  collections  made  under  it  and  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  work  he 
has  been  made  honorary  curator  of  pottery  in  that  institution. 

Collections  of  variety  and  importance  were  made  during  the 
year.  A  number  of  utensils  of  stone  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada,  were  procured  by  Mr.  I  C.  Russell, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  They  comprised 
about  a  dozen  mortars  and  pestles  of  large  size  and  rather  rude 
finish,  which  were  probably  used  by  some  of  the  modem  tribes 
of  the  region  in  pounding  grass  seeds. 

A  collection  of  pottery  made  by  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Min- 
deleff  comprises  a  series  of  antique  pieces  of  great  interest, 
and  Mr.  James  Stevenson  has  added  largely  to  the  collections 
of  modern  Pueblo  art  products. 

A  small  collection  of  antiquities,  consisting  chiefly  of  stone 
implements  from  Oregon,  was  presented  by  Capt.  Charles 
Bendire,  U.  S.  A. 

Much  material  has  been  added  to  the  collection  from  the 
mounds  by  Professor  Thomas  and  his  assistants,  as  elsewhere 
specified  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Mr.  Holmes  has  undertaken  such 
archaeologic  studies  as  are  mainly  connected  with  art.  The 
scope  of  these  studies  is  indicated  in  the  three  papers  presented 
in  this  volume. 
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Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff  was  occupied  during  tlie  month  of 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  in  completing  a  large  scale 
model  of  the  pueblo  of  Zufii,  N.  Mex  ,  the  plans  and  other  data 
for  which  had  been  collected  during  the  preceding  year. 

After  his  return  from  the  field  in  Februar}',  1883,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  models  of  the  seven  Moki  villages  to  a  scale 
and  finish  uniform  with  the  model  of  Zuili.  This  work  was 
carried  on  until  June,  when  it  was  interrupted  for  the  prepara- 
ticm  of  a  series  of  duplicate  models  of  cliff  ruins  and  pueblos, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Louisville  Exposition  in  the  autumn 
of  1883. 

Prof  Cyrus  Thomas,  in  addition  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  mound  explorations  already  described,  was  person- 
ally engaged  in  marking  arid  arranging  the  collections  ob- 
tained and  in  preparing  catalogues  of  them  for  the  Bureau  and 
the  National  Museum. 

He  was  also  engaged  in  a  study  on  the  results  of  the  explo- 
rations, in  connection  with  former  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  in  preparing  a  paper  on  what  he  designates  as  the  **  north- 
ern type"  of  burial  mounds,  embraced  in  the  district  of  the 
United  States  lying  north  of  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  but  including  North  Carolina.  This  paper  will 
appear  in  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  continued  and  nearly  completed  his  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  mortuary  customs  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  was  also  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
upon  their  medical  practices. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  made  further  progress  in  his  report 
on  the  history  of  education  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians. In  this  he  has  studied  the  work  of  the  Indian  Office^ 
corresponded  with  all  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  made  ab- 
stracts from  the  enumerators'  sheets  of  the  Tenth  United  States 
Census  respecting  the  Indians  not  on  reservations,  besides 
compiling  the  special  statistics  of  the  Indian  census. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  became  connected  with  the  Bureau 
on  February  5,  1883,  when  he  began  an  examination  of  the 
linguistic  material  belonging  to  it;  also,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Ferryman,  of  the  Indian  Territory,  he  filled  a  volume  of 
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the  ** Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages"  with 
words  and  data  from  the  Muskoki  or  Creek  language,  and  in 
addition  to  the  words  indicated  in  the  Introduction  eight 
hundred  others  were  collected.  Of  these  nearly  three  hundred 
were  verbs.  He  then  transferred  to  the  recognized  alphabet 
a  vocabulary  of  words  in  the  Caddo  language,  and  arranged 
in  the  same  alphabet  a  considerable  collection  of  words  in  the 
Chinook  jargon  made  by  Lieutenant  Belden.  This  collection 
contains  many  words  not  found  in  Gibbs's  vocabulary  and 
will  be  useful  in  a  new  publication  of  the  jargon  or  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  collation  of  its  different  existing  forms.  He 
also  filled  a  volume  of  the  Introduction  in  Seneca  and  began 
the  collection  of  the  Seneca  folk  lore,  obtaining  some  suggest- 
ive tales  and  accounts  of  beliefs  and  superstitions. 

ACCOMPANYING  PAPERS. 

The  papers  presented  in  this  volume  fairly  illustrate  the 
number  of  objects  and  the  range  of  facts  collected  by  the 
Bureau,  and  the  character  of  the  studies  made  thereon,  in 
conducting  its  investigations.  These  papers  are  all  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  graphic  or  plastic  arts  in  their 
origin  and  application  as  to  have  required  a  large  amount  of 
illustration,  there  being  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  figures  in 
the  text  besides  eighty-three  full  page  plates.  Special  mention 
of  each  of  these  papers  follows  in  their  order  as  printed. 

It  is  proper  to  note  that  two  other  papers  were  prepared 
and  stereotyped  with  the  intention  of  including  them  in  this 
volume,  but  it  was  found  that  they  would  increase  its  bulk  to 
inconvenience.  These  last  mentioned  papei*s,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fifth  annual  report,  are  as  follows: 

Burial  moands  of  the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  pp.  1-119. 

The  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians;  a  narrative  of  their  official  relations  with  the 
Colonial  and  Federal  Goyeruments,  by  Charles  C.  Royce,  pp.  121-378. 

PICTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  BY  GARRICK 

MALLERY. 

In  the  winter  of  1876,  Brevet  Lt.  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U. 
S.  A ,  was  in  command  at  Fort  Rice,  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
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River,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  pictorial  chart  repre- 
sented to  be  a  history  of  the  Dakota.  He  ascertained  that 
its  true  character  was  not  historic,  but  that  its  design  was  to 
designate  successive  years  by  the  most  remarkable,  or  rather 
the  most  distinguishable,  events  that  occurred  in  each.  The 
chart,  tlierefore,  became  useful  as  a  calendar,  and  was  actually 
in  use  as  such.  Colonel  Mallery  pubHshed  it,  witli  interpreta- 
tions and  explanations,  under  the  title  of  "A  Calendar  of  the 
Dakota  Nation,"  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  issued  in  1877. 

The  diffusion  of  this  publication,  awakening  general  interest 
on  the  subject  among  Army  officer  and  other  persons  in  the 
Indian  country,  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  other  copies  of 
the  cliart  and  additional  facts  relating  to  its  origin,  interpreta- 
tion, and  use.  The  material  thus  gathered  has  been  the 
nucleus  around  which  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
pictography  has  been  accumulated.  The  systematic  study 
of  sign  language,  upon  which  subject  Colonel  Mallery  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  paper  published  in  the  first  annual  re- 
port, also  brought  under  liis  observation  many  points  connected 
with  pictography,  both  modes  of  expression  being  graphic  and 
pictorial.  The  research,  study,  and  correspondence  for  the 
preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the  gesture  speech  of  man  has 
been  continued  by  him  since  the  preliminary  paper  before 
mentioned,  with  which  a  similar  undertaking  upon  the  general 
subject  of  picture  writing  has  proceeded  pari  passu.  Both  of 
these  modes  of  conveying  ideas  and  facts,  by  one  of  which 
they  are  also  recorded,  prevail  among  the  North  American 
Indians  with  a  development  beyond  that  found  among  any 
other  existing  peoples,  and  therefore  the  study  of  both  devel- 
opments among  them  is  most  advantageous  when  combined. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  pursue  a  plan  successfully 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  in  other  departments  of  work,  viz,  to 
publish  a  preliminary  paper  before  undertaking  an  exhaustive 
monograph.  By  this  means  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
information  so  far  obtained  is  communicated  to  persons  al- 
ready interested  in  the  subject.  The  interest  of  others  is  ex- 
cited and  their  collaboration  is  invited,  while  their  researches 
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are  facilitated  by  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  author's 
precui-sory  experiences.  The  present  paper  carries  out  that 
plan.  All  other  intentions  are  subordinated  in  order  to  explain 
the  characten sties  of  pictographs,  to  classify  them  conveniently, 
and  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  collection,  description,  and  study 
of  specimens.  Theories  are  postponed  until  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  exhaustive  collections. 

For  this  purpose  the  author  has  first  stated  the  distribu- 
tion in  North  America  of  pictures  on  rocks,  either  painted  or 
incised  or  both,  with  a  few  illustrative  comparisons  from  for- 
eign countries  He  has  then  enumerated  the  instrumentc  used 
at  different  times  in  pictography,  together  with  the  coloring 
matters  employed  and  the  methods  of  application.  The  ma- 
terials upon  which  pictographs  are  made  are  discussed,  the 
objects  being  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  first 
division  includes  many  objects,  consisting  chiefly  of  stone, 
bone,  living  trees,  wood,  bark,  skins,  feathers,  gourds,  horse 
hair,  shells,  earth,  and  sand,  and  the  human  person.  Designs 
upon  the  human  person  are  in  paint  and  by  tattooing.  Under 
this  head  much  infoniiation  is  presented  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  compared  with  some  recently  published  accounts  of  the 
process  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  subject  is  then  considered  with  reference  to  the  special 
purposes  for  which  pictography  has,  in  fact,  been  employed 
by  the  North  American  Indians.  They  are:  1st,  Mnemonic, 
embracing  order  of  songs,  traditions,  treaties,  war,  and  time; 
2d,.  Notification,  comprising  notice  of  departure  and  direction, 
of  condition,  warning,  and  guidance,  geographic  features, 
claim  or  demand,  messages  and  communications,  and  record  of 
expeditions ;  8d,  Totemic :  this  embraces  tribal,  gentile,  clan 
and  personal  designations,  insignia,  and  tokens  of  authority, 
personal  names,  property  marks,  status  of  individuals,  and 
signs  of  particular  achievements ;  4th,  Religious,  comprising 
mythic  personages,  shamanism,  dances  and  ceremonies,  mortu- 
ary practices,  grave  posts,  charms,  and  fetiches;  5th,  Cus- 
toms and  habits,  requiring  details  rather  than  classification; 
Sth,  Tribal  history ;  7th,  Biographic,  in  which  are  examples 
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giving  continuous  record  of  events  in  a  life  and  other  cases  of 
particular  exploits  and  occurrences. 

The  manner  in  which  pictographs  have  long  been  employed 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  showing  their  advance  from 
simple  objective  representations  to  true  ideographs,  is  then  dis- 
cussed, and  instances  are  given  of  their  expression  of  abstract 
ideas  of  emblems  and  of  symbols.  Indications  for  classifica- 
tion are  noted  by  identifying  the  pictographers  through  their 
general  style  or  type  and  through  the  presence  of  character- 
istic objects.  Modes  of  interpretation  are  recommended,  with 
cautions  originating  in  experience.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  important  bearing  of  conventionalization,  hints  are  given 
for  avoiding  errors,  and,  finally,  practical  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted intended  to  assist  investigation  and  simplify  it^  record. 
Under  every  heading  several  examples  appear,  with  requisite 
graphic  illustrations. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Colonel  Mallery  entered 
upon  the  study  of  pictography,  as  above  explained,  are  both 
fortunate  and  exceptional.  Some  of  the  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  the  subject,  either  in  treatises  or  in  fragmentary 
notices,  have  regarded  in  the  nebulous  light  of  hieroglyphic 
symbols  the  specimens  of  petroglyphs  or  other  forms  of  pict- 
ure writing  treated  by  them,  while  others  have  endeavored 
to  distort  them  into  alphabets,  and  still  others  have  disparaged 
them  as  idle  scrawls.  The  first  studies  of  Colonel  Mallery 
were  upon  the  remarkable  chart  before  mentioned,  which  was 
altogether  objective  and  practical,  though  beautifully  illustrat- 
ing ideography.  His  next  study  in  this  direction,  sign  lan- 
guage, was  also  practical,  objective,  and  ideographic,  show- 
ing instructive  parallels  with  the  Dakota  calendar  and  with 
other  forms  of  pictography  then  thoroughly  interpreted.  He 
therefore  approached  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  the 
reverse  of  that  taken  by  most  previous  writers.  There  was 
in  him  no  bias  toward  a  mystic  interpretation,  or  any  pre- 
determination to  discover  an  occult  significance  in  pictographs, 
whether  on  rocks,  skins,  or  bark.  The  probability  appeared, 
from  his  actual  experience,  that  the  interpretation  was  a  simple 
and  direct,  not  a  mysterious  and  involved  process,  and  the 
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course  of  his  studies  naturally  tended  to  ascertain,  collocate, 
and  compare  facts,  but  to  eschew  suppositions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  author  by  no  means  denies  or  forgets  that  poetry  and 
imagination  may  be  discerned  in  the  Indian  pictogi'aphs  as 
well  as  in  their  gesture  speech  and  in  their  spoken  languages- 
He  acknowledges,  and  illustrates  by  examples  given,  that  pic- 
tographs  are,  in  many  cases,  figurative,  metaphoric,  and  sym- 
bolic. It  is  also  recognized  that  in  a  very  few  instances  devices 
may  be  so  far  esoteric  as  to  have  been  adopted  as  emblems, 
with  some  concealed  significance,  by  the  secret  religious  asso- 
ciations long  known  to  have  existed  among  the  tribes.  This 
admission  is  not,  however,  to  allow  of  resort  to  mystic  symbol- 
ism as  a  normal  mode  of  interpretation.  In  the  examination 
of  pictographs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  so  far  as  it  has 
progressed,  tlie  order  in  which  to  direct  interpretation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  theoretic  evolution  and  of  ascertained  historic 
sequence.  The  probability  is  that  they  are,  1st,  objective  rep- 
resentations; 2d,  that  they  are  ideographic,  and  3d,  with  the 
burden  of  proof  against  the  proposition,  that  they  have  some 
connection  with  symbolism.  It  is  well  understood  that  any 
design  primarily  objective  can  be  adopted  as  an  ideograph  and 
furthermore  can  be  used  symbolically.  An  example  of  this 
used  by  the  author  is  the  cross,  which  design  appears  in  many 
significations  given  in  the  paper  with  reference  exclusively  to 
North  American  Indians,  and  many  other  instances  of  this  mul- 
tifarious use  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  familiar.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  readily  executed  devices  and  has  been  employed 
by  all  peoples  objectively,  ideographically,  and  sj^mbolically. 
The  author  has,  therefore,  presented  the  facts  so  far  known 
to  him,  simply  as  facts.  When  a  pictograph  has  appeared  from 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  evidence  to  convey  an  idea  beyond  its 
objectivity,  the  fact  has  been  noted.  Decisive  extrinsic  evi- 
dence in  each  case  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  mystic  sym- 
bolism as  the  true  mode  of  interpretation.  By  this  method  of 
treatment,  the  subject  of  pictographs  has  been  rescued  from 
the  limbo  of  morbid  fancy  to  be  marshaled  with  proper  place 
in  the  evolutionary  order  of  human  culture. 
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POTTERY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PUEBLOS,  BY  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES. 

This  paper  is  a  study  of  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblo 
Indians  made  on  the  valuable  collection  obtained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  which  had  commenced  with  collections  made 
personally  by  Major  Powell  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau.  This  study  relates  to  the  more  ancient  or  prehistoric 
groups  of  ware  in  that  collection,  which  are  considered  under 
the  heads  of  coiled  ware,  plain  ware,  and  painted  ware,  the 
first  being  the  most  archaic.  All  of  these,  with  the  processes 
of  their  manufacture,  are  described,  distinguished,  and  illus- 
trated. A  full  discussion  of  th^  more  modern  forms  is  reserved 
for  future  papers. 

The  distribution  and  the  environment  of  the  Pueblo  peoples 
are  specified,  but  the  author  does  not  study  the  arts  of  their 
province  with  the  direct  object  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
the  pe(»ples  themselves  or  of  their  arts.  He  has  used  the  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  to  elucidate  the  processes  by  which 
culture  has  been  achieved  and  the  stages  through  which  it 
has  passed.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Pueblos  were 
sedentary,  and  thus  practiced  ceramic  art  continuously  for  a 
long  period;  also,  that  in  their  arid  country  there  was  special 
need  of  vessels  for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  water. 
From  the  first  of  these  peculiarities  of  habitat  and  environ- 
ment, their  ceramic  art  is  without  any  indications  of  distinct 
periods;  from  the  second,  very  many  specimens  have  been 
produced  and  preserved. 

The  author  directs  attention  to  the  practical  details,  viz, 
material  used  in  pottery  (often  clay  of  a  remarkably  fine  grain), 
to  the  modes  of  tempering,  construction,  surface  finish,  firing, 
hardness,  and  varieties  of  color  and  of  form.  The  Pueblo 
pottery  is  also  classified  by  its  functional  characteristics.  In 
examining  the  illustrations  some  designs  will  attract  attention 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  most  exquisite  patterns  of  classic 
art  and  of  Oriental  decoration,  with  which  they  will  bear  favor- 
able comparison. 

The  special  feature  of  this  paper  is  that  it  explains  more 
fully  than  has  been  explained  before,  with  practical  examples^ 
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the  development  of  geometric  ornamentation.  It  is  shown 
that  forms  of  decoration,  originating  in  the  previously  existing 
textile  art  and  hence  purely  conventional,  were  imposed  upon 
the  potter's  art,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
had  not  yet  acquired  a  style  purely  its  own. 

ANCIENT   POTTERY   OF    THE   MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY,  BY  WILLIAM 

H.  HOLMES. 

The  ancient  relics  discussed  in  this  paper  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  viz,  those  found  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
Middle  Mississippi,  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  or  Gulf  prov- 
ince. Tlie  much  greater  amount  of  ware  obtained  from  the 
mounds  and  graves  of  the  province  of  the  Middle  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  compared  with  that  found  in  the  other  districts,  has 
required  that  this  paper  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  this 
province.  It  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri. Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  large  portions  of  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Illinois,  and  extends  into  Iowa,  Alabama, 
Indiana,  and  Texas.  The  author  dwells  upon  the  age  of  the 
objects,  their  use,  construction,  material,  colors,  form,  finish,  and 
ornamentation.  He  gives  special  classifications  and  descrip- 
tions, with  numerous  illustrations,  under  the  heads  of  bowls, 
pot  shaped  vessels,  wide  mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  and  high 
necked  bottles.  It  is  noted  that  the  vessels,  though  generally 
found  in  connection  with  human  sepulchers,  were  not  to  any 
extent  cinerary,  probably  not  even  mortuary,  in  the  sense  of 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  inhumation  with  the  dead. 
They  were  ordinary  receptacles  for  food  and  drink  placed 
in  the  grave,  together  with  other  possessions  of  the  deceased. 
Tlie  material  employed  in  their  manufacture  was  clay  in  all 
grades  of  refinement.  The  tempering  materials,  varying 
in  quantity,  were  shells,  sand,  and  pulverized  |X)tsherds. 
The  stage  of  the  art  represented  was  that  of  primitive  hand 
building.  No  lathe  or  wheel  was  used.  Molds,  such  as 
could  be  made  from  baskets,  nets,  and  coarse  cloth,  were 
employed  in  some  sections.  The  period  was  also  one  of  open- 
air  baking.  A  prominent  feature  is  the  great  diversity  of  form, 
indicating  the  long  practice  of  the  art,  a  high  specialization  of 
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uses  and  considerable  variety  in  the  originals  copied.  The 
manual  skill  was  of  a  fair  order,  and  symmetry  of  form,  com- 
bined with  grace  of  outline,  was  achieved  without  the  use  of 
the  wlieel.  The  rank  of  this  ware  is  higher  in  these  respects 
than  that  of  the  prehistoric  pottery  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru.  In  characterizing  the  degree  of  culture  repre- 
sented by  this  ware,  Mr  Holmes  decides  that  there  is  no 
feature  in  it  that  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
more  advanced  historic  tribes  of  the  valley  where  it  is  found. 
It  indicates  a  culture  differing  in  many  particulars  from  that 
of  tlie  Pueblo  Indians,  ancient  or  modern,  but,  on  the  whole, 
is  rather  inferior  to  it. 

Tliis  paper  is  especially  valuable  to  American  archaeologists 
in  its  relation  to  the  culture  system  of  the  people  who  built  the 
mounds,  theories  upon  which  have  been  so  numerous  and  so 
fanciful. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORM  AND  ORNAMENT  IN  CE- 
RAMIC ART,  BY  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES. 

The  two  papers  last  mentioned  were  preceded  by  a  paper 
from  the  same  author,  *^  Prehistoric  textile  fabrics  of  the 
United  States,  derived  from  impressions  on  pottery,"  published 
in  the  third  annual  report.  These  three  papers  present  the 
results  so  far  obtained  by  the  author,  each  being  a  detailed 
study  in  its  own  field,  of  the  objects  collected  and  discussed. 
While  each  study  is  complete  in  itself,  it  shows  by  comparison 
its  relation  to  other  groups.  The  objects  are.  presented,  com- 
pared, classified,  and  studied  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  intention  as  those  with  which  the  naturalist  uses  the  spec- 
imens within  his  domain. 

The  prominent  feature  of  ^  the  present  paper,  which  com- 
bines the  results  of  the  three  former  papers,  is  that  it  pre- 
sents the  evolution  of  form  and  ornament  in  the  ceramic  art 
and  suggests  the  same  evolution  in  all  other  developments  of 
art.  The  course  of  development  here  as  elsewhere  is  shown 
to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  the  causes  and 
processes  of  the  developments  are  explained,  analyzed,  clas- 
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sified,  and  illustrated  from  examples  never  before  presented. 
The  accessible  material  on  the  subject  shows  that  in  America 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin  of  art  beyond 
any  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  the 
order  of  evolution,  the  character  of  the  specimens  now  under 
examination  ends  where  cla>>sic  art  begins,  and  though  the 
recent  discoveries  by  Schliemann  and  others  have  brought  to 
notice  the  lower  archaeologic  substratum  of  the  East,  its  pro- 
ductions are  few  and  meager  compared  with  the  multitudes  of 
representative  objects  of  the  same  general  character  already  in 
the  National  Museum.  These  now  open  to  the  student  the 
advantage  of  a  method  which  examines  into  the  beginnings 
of  art  in  reference  to  form  and  ornamentation,  as  well  {is 
into  the  earliest  traces  of  manufacture  or  construction  and  of 
function,  which  show  a  widely  different  evolutionary  line.  Mr. 
Holmes  does  not  consider  that  he  has  made  more  than  a  par- 
tial and  tentative  paper  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  preparing 
a  monograph  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  The  present  summary 
is  confined  to  the  geometric  side  of  the  study.  Otherwise 
considered,  it  is  the  non-ideogi*aphic  side  continued  upwards 
until  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  meets  the  ideographic  side,  the 
history  and  evolution  of  which  are  distinct.  The  general  obser- 
vation to  be  deduced  from  the  subject,  as  now  presented,  is 
that  no  metaphysical  law  of  beauty  is  to  be  ascertained.  The 
aesthetic  principle  is  not  to  be  found  directly  in  or  from  nature, 
but  is  an  artificial  accretion  of  long  descended  imitations  of 
objective  phenomena.  Objects  are  not  made  because  they  are 
essentially  pleasing,  but  are  actually  pleasing  because  they 
have  been  customarily  made.  The  primitive  artist  does  not 
deliberately  examine  the  departments  of  nature  and  art,  and 
select  for  models  those  things  which  are  most  agreeable  to  an 
independent  fancy,  nor  even  those  which  simple  reasoning 
would  decide  upon  as  most  convenient  Neither  does  he  ex- 
periment with  any  distinct  purpose  to  invent  new  forms.  What 
he  attempts  in  improvement  is  what  happens  to  be  suggested 
by  some  preceding  form  familiar  to  him.  Each  step  is  not 
only  limited  but  prescribed  by  what  he  already  possesses  in 
nature  or  in  art,  and  knowing  his  resources  his  results  can  be 
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closely  predicted.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  liis  products, 
much  can  be  safely  predicated  of  his  environment  and  past 
stages  of  development. 

Mr.  Holmes,  by  his  artistic  analysis  and  philosophic  classifi- 
cation, lias  set  forth  the  laws  of  this  branch  of  research  more 
clearly  and  more  conn)letely  than  any  other  student  of  the 
subject.  Though  some  of  his  propositions  are  not  presented 
by  him  as  entirely  original,  even  those  are  enforced  by  example 
and  made  intelligible  by  illustration,  so  as  to  be  substantiallj^ 
novel  to  most  readers.  Indeed,  the  general  result  of  his  studies 
as  expressed  differs  widely  from  the  current  conservative  theo- 
ries. 

A  STUDY  OF  PUEBLO  POTTERY,  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ZUNI  CULT- 
URE GROWTH,  BY  FRANK  HAMILTON  GUSHING. 

Mr.  Cushing's  paper,  while  on  the  same  general  subject  as 
that  of  Mr.  Holmes  first  above  mentioned,  differs  from  the 
latter  in  that  it  presents  additional  evidence  of  a  different  kind 
in  support  of  the  propositions  deduced  which  are  common  to 
both  writers.  Mr.  Holmes  treats  of  the  objects  on  which  his 
study  is  based  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  archaeologist. 
Mr.  Gushing  has  had  and  used  the  opportunity  to  examine  ety- 
mologically  the  names  of  the  objects  which  have  been  retained, 
even  when  their  forms  and  uses  have  been  modified,  and  also 
to  observe  the  minute  processes  of  their  present  manufacture. 
By  noticing  the  traces  in  the  language  of  the  Zufti  and  their 
continued  employment  of  some  archaic  and  apparently  object- 
less methods,  only  to  be  explained  through  their  traditions 
and  mythology,  the  evolutionary  history  of  form  and  ornament 
among  them  is  set  forth  with  surprising  completeness. 

The  author  first  explains  the  effect  upon  the  Zufii  art  of  their 
peculiar  habitat,  not  only  in  the  requirements  of  their  semi- 
desert  region,  but  in  the  necessary  tendency  towards  rectan- 
gular forms  in  their  primitive  architecture. 

The  logical  inductions  made  by  Mr.  Holmes  from  his  point 
of  examination,  as  before  explained,  are  confirmed  by  the 
additional  considerations  presented  by  Mr.  Gushing;  in  partic- 
ular, that  the  general  effect  of  gourd  forms  suggested  basket 
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types  and  that  the  latter  produced  the  forms  and  ornamentation 
of  earthenware.  That  the  forms  and  ornaments  were  reproduced 
strictly  through  the  effect  of  custom  and  association  is  shown 
by  an  amount  and  kind  of  concurrent  evidence  never  before 
so  well  presented.  It  is  equally  remarkable  and  well  estab- 
lished that  the  most  oesthetically  beautiful  of  the  forms  have 
been  produced  merely  frcm  the  absolute  requirements  of  man- 
ufacture, and  also  that  many  designs,  apparently  purely  orna- 
mental and  symbolic,  owe  their  origin  to  necessity  and  servile 
imitation. 

Mr.  Gushing  agrees  with  the  other  authors  of  the  papers  in 
this  volume  in  his  warning  against  the  attribution  of  symbolism 
without  special  evidence.  While  it  is  shown  by  him  that  sym- 
bolism exists  among  the  modern  Zuili,  it  is  also  clear  that 
they  have  applied  symbolic  as  well  as  emblematic  ideas  to 
designs  which  at  first  had  no  significance.  That  ascertained 
fact  alone  should  prevent  an  attempt  at  symbolic  interpreta- 
tion when  not  indicated  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  fig- 
ures themselves. 

Since  no  subjective  principle  has  had  an  important  influence 
upon  form  and  ornament,  their  development  being  thoroughly 
objective,  its  history  can  be  traced  with  far  more  certainty  than 
was  once  supposed.  The  archaeologist  can  be  guided  by  the 
indications  which  form  and  ornament  afibrd  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  by  any  particulars  of  material,  construction,  and 
function,  with  which  they  are  closely  connected  and  which  they 
explain. 

From  the  studies  so  far  made  in  the  ceramic  art  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  it  seems  possible  to  deduce  general  laws 
applicable  to  the  study  of  pottery  wherever  found,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  types  of  the  pre-ceramic  vessels,  thereby 
deriving  information  as  to  the  environment  of  their  makers  be- 
fore the  latter  had  acquired  the  potter's  art,  and  therefore  an- 
terior to  the  period  of  any  relies.  Thus  their  lost  history  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  recovered.  Such  laws  will  assist  the 
archaeologists  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  relics  yet  found  of 
a  corresponding  culture  period  have  been  less  numerous  and 
certainly  afibrd  a  less  continuous  history  and  explanation. 
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The  results  of  all  the  studies  made  by  the  writers  in  this  vol- 
ume  and  their  colaborers  in  the  Bureau  favor  the  view  of  a 
continuity  of  the  pre-Columbian  population  of  North  America, 
subject  to  known  evolutionary  laws,  as  against  cataclysmic 
theories  postulating  intrusive  or  extinct  races,  such  as  the  sup- 
posititious ** Mound  Builders"  or  "Cliff  Dwellers." 
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ON  THE  PICTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 


By  Garrick  Mallery. 


rNTUOD  rCTOR  Y. 

A  pictograph  ia  a  writing  by  i)icture.  It  conveys  and  records  an  idea 
or  occurrence  by  graphic  means  without  the  use  of  words  or  letters. 
The  execution  of  the  pictures  of  which  it  is  coini>o8ed  often  exhibits 
the  first  cnide  efforts  of  graphic  art,  and  their  study  in  that  relation 
is  of  value.  When  pictures  are  employed  as  writing  the  conception 
intended  to  be  presented  is  generally  analyzed,  and  only  its  most  essen- 
tial iK)ints  are  indicated,  with  the  result  that  the  characters  when  fre- 
quently repeated  become  conventional,  and  ifi  their  later  forms  cerise 
to  be  recognizable  as  objective  portraitures.  This  exhibition  of  con- 
ventionalizing also  has  its  own  import  in  the  history  of  art. 

Pictographs  are  considered  in  the  present  pai)er  chiefly  in  reference 
to  their  significance  sls  one  form  of  thought-writing  directly  addressed 
to  the  sight,  gesture-language  being  the  other  and  probably  earlier 
form.  So  far  as  they  are  true  ideographs  they  are  the  permanent, 
direct,  visible  expression  of  ideas  of  which  gesture  language  gives  tlie 
transient  expression.  Wlien  adopted  for  syllabaries  or  alphabets, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  historical  course  of  evolution  in  that  regard, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  direct  and  have  become  the  indirect  expres- 
sion of  the  ideas  framed  in  oral  speech.  The  writing  common  in  civili- 
zation records  sounds  directly,  not  primarily  thoughts,  the  latter  having 
first  been  translated  into  sounds.  The  trace  of  pictographs  in  the  latter 
use  shows  the  earlier  and  preilominant  conceptions. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  ])ictograi)lis  depends  ui)on  their  exam- 
ination as  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture,  or  as  containing 
valuable  information  to  be  ascertained  by  interpretation. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  being  by  general  {idmission  the 
great  step  marking  the  cliangc  from  barbarism  into  civilization,  the 
history  of  its  earlier  development  must  be  valuable.  It  is  inferred  from 
internal  evidence  that  picture-writing  preceded  and  originated  the 
graphic  systems  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  China,  but  in  North  America 
its  use  is  still  modern  and  current.    It  can  be  studied  there,  without  any 
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requirement  of  inference  or  hypothesis,  in  actual  existence  as  applied 
to  reeonlsandcommuuications.  Furthermore,  its  transition  into  signs  of 
sound  is  apparent  in  the  Aztec  and  the  Maya  ch  aracters,  in  which  stage  it 
was  only  arrested  by  foreign  conquest.  The  earliest  lessons  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  culture  in  this  most  important  branch  of  investigation 
can  therefore  be  best  learned  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  picture-writing  is  found  in  sustained 
vigor  on  the  same  continent  where  sign-language  has  prevailed  or  con- 
tinued in  active  operation  to  an  extent  unl^nown  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  These  modes  of  expression,  t.  e.,  transient  and  permanent  idea- 
writing,  are  so  correlated  in  their  origin  and  development  that  neither 
can  be  studied  with  advantage  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  paper  allow  only  of  its  comprehending 
the  Indians  north  of  Mexico,  except  as  the  pictographs  of  other  peoples 
are  intro<luced  for  comparison.  Among  these  no  discover}'  has  >  et  been 
made  of  any  of  the  several  devices,  such  as  the  rebus,  or  the  initial, 
adopted  elsewhere,  by  which  the  element  of  sound  apart  from  signifi- 
cance has  been  intrwluced. 

The  first  stage  of  picture-writing  as  recognized  among  the  Egyptians 
was  the  representation  of  a  material  object  in  such  style  or  connection 
as  determined  it  not  to  be  a  mere  portraiture  of  that  object,  but  figura- 
tive of  some  other  object.or  person.  This  stage  is  abundantly  exhibited 
among  the  Indians.  Indeed,  their  personal  and  tribal  names  thus  ob- 
jectively represented  constitute  the  largest  part  of  their  picture-writing 
so  far  thoroughly  understood. 

The  second  step  gained  by  the  Egyptians  was  when  the  picture  be- 
came used  as  a  symbol  of  some  quality  or  characteristic.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  how  a  hawk  with  bright  eye  and  lofty  flight  might  be  se- 
lected as  a  symbol  of  divinity  and  royalty,  and  that  the  crocodile  should 
denote  darkness,  while  a  slightly  further  step  in  metaphysical  symbolism 
made  the  ostrich  feather,  from  the  equality  of  its  filaments,  typical  of 
truth.  It  is  evident  from  examples  given  in  the  present  paper  that  the 
North  American  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery  had 
entered  upon  this  second  step  of  picture-writing,  though  with  marked 
ine^iuality  between  tribes  and  regions  in  advance  therein.  None  of 
them  api>ear  to  have  reached  such  proficiency  in  the  expression  of  con- 
necte<l  ideas  by  picture  as  is  shown  in  the  sign-language  existing  among 
some  of  them,  in  which  even  conjunctions  and  prei>ositions  are  indi- 
cated.    Still  many  trul^'  ideographic  pictures  are  known. 

A  consideration  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  mystic  symbolism,  and 
its  i>osition  in  the  several  culture-periods,  arises  in  this  connection.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  human  thought,  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  an  excrescence,  useful  for  a  time,  but  abandoned  after  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  advancement. 

A  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  whole  subject  of  pictography  by 
Dr.  Richanl  Andree,  who,  in  his  work,  Ethnographische  Parallelen  und 
Vergleiche,  Stuttgart,  1878,  has  described  and  figured  a  large  number  of 
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examples  of  petroglyphs,  a  name  given  by  him  to  rock-drawings  and 
adopted  by  the  present  writer.  His  view  appears  to  be  that  these 
figures  are  frequently  the  idle  marks  which,  among  civilized  people, 
boys  or  ignorant  persons  cut  with  their  penknives  on  the  desks 
and  walls  of  school-rooms,  or  scrawl  on  the  walls  of  lanes  and  re- 
tired *  places.  From  this  criticism,  however.  Dr.  And ree  carefully  ex- 
cludes the  pictographs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  his  conclusion 
being  that  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  generally  occupy  a 
transition  stage  lower  than  that  conceded  for  the  Indians.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  significance  may  3'et  be  ascertained  in  many  of  the  characters 
found  in  other  regions,  and  perhaps  this  maj^  be  aided  by  the  study  of 
those  in  North  America;  but  no  doubt  should  exist  that  the  latter  have 
purpose  and  meaning.  Any  attempt  at  the  relegation  of  such  picto- 
graphs as  are  described  in  the  present  paper,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  the  present  writer,  to  any  trivial  origin  can  bo  met  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  labor  and  pains  which  were  necessary  in 
the  production  of  some  of  the  petroglyphs  described. 

All  criticism  in  question  with  regard  to  the  actual  significance  of 
North  American  pictographs  is  still  better  met  by  their  practical  use  by 
historic  Indians  for  important  puri)oses,  as  important  to  them  as  the  art 
of  writing,  of  which  the  present  paper  presents  a  large  number  of  con- 
clusive examples.  It  is  also  known  that  when  they  now  make  picto- 
graphs it  is  generally  done  with  intention  and  significance. 

Even  when  this  work  is  undertaken  to  supply  the  demand  for  painted 
robes  as  articles  of  trade  it  is  a  serious  manufacture,  though  sometimes 
imitative  in  character  and  not  intrinsically  significant.  All  other  iu- 
stances  known  in  which  pictures  are  made  without  original  design,  as 
indicated  under  the  several  classifications  of  this  paper,  are  when  they 
are  purely  ornamental;  but  in  such  cases  they  are  often  elaborate  and 
artistic,  never  the  idle  scrawls  above  mentioned.  A  main  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  practice  of  pictography  does  not  still  exist  in 
some  corresponding  manner  beyond  what  is  now  published. 

A  general  deduction  made  after  several  years  of  study  of  pictographs 
of  all  kinds  found  among  the  North  American  Indians  is  that  they 
exhibit  very  little  trace  of  mysticism  or  of  esotericism  in  any  form. 
They  are  objective  representations,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  ciphers  or 
cryptographs  in  any  attempt  at  their  interpretation.  A  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  costumes,  including  arrangement  of  hair,  paint,  and  all 
tribal  designations,  and  of  their  histories  and  traditions  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  their  drawings,  for  which  reason  some  of  those 
particulars  known  to  have  influenced  i)ictography  are  set  forth  in  this 
paper,  and  others  are  suggested  which  possibly  ha<l  a  similar  influence. 

Comparatively  few  of  their  picture  signs  have  become  merely  conven- 
tional. A  still  smaller  proportion  are  either  symbolical  or  emblematic, 
but  some  of  these  are  noted.    By  far  the  larger  part  of  them  are  merely 
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mDemonic  records  and  are  treated  of  in  eoDoection  with  material  objects 
formerly  and.  fierhaps.  still  osed  mnemonically. 

It  U  tjelleved  that  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  forms  is  to  be  ob- 
taine^l.  if  at  all,  not  bv  the  disooverv  of  anv  hermeneotic  kev,  bat  bv 
an  understanding  of  the  modem  forms,  some  of  which  fortonately  can 
be  interpreted  by  li\ing  men ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  more 
recent  forms  can  be  made  intelligible  at  least  in  part  by  thoroogh  knowl- 
edge of  the  historic  tribes,  including  their  sociology,  philosophy,  and 
arts,  soch  as  is  now  becoming  acqaired,  and  of  their  sign -language. 

It  is  not  believe<l  that  any  considerable  information  of  value  in  an 
historical  point  of  view  will  be  obtained  directly  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  pictographs  in  North  America.  The  only  pictures  which  can  be 
of  great  antiquity  are  rock-carvings  and  those  in  shell  or  similar  sub- 
stances resisting  the  action  of  time,  which  have  been  or  may  be  found 
in  mounds.  The  greater  i>art  of  those  already  known  are  simply  peek- 
ing?, etchings,  or  paintings  delineating  natural  objects,  very  oAen 
animals,  and  illustrate  the  beginning  of  pictorial  art.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  others  were  intended  to  commemorate  events  or  to  repre- 
sent ideas  entertained  by  their  authors,  but  the  events  which  to  them 
were  of  moment  are  of  little  importance  as  history.  They  referred  gen- 
erally to  some  insignificant  fight  or  some  season  of  plenty  or  of  famine, 
or  to  other  circumstances  the  evident  consequence  of  which  has  long 
ceased. 

While,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  that  old  inscriptions  exist  directly 
recording  substantively  important  events,  it  is  hoiied  that  some  mate- 
rials for  history  can  be  gathered  from  the  characters  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  triumph  of  comparative  philology  in  resurrecting  the  life-history 
and  culture  of 'the  ancient  Aryans.  The  significance  of  the  characters 
being  granted,  they  exhibit  what  chiefly  interested  their  authors,  and 
those  particulars  may  lie  of  anthropologic  consequence.  The  study  has 
so  far  advance^l  that,  independent  of  the  significance  of  individual  char- 
acters, several  distinct  types  of  execution  are  noted  which  may  In?  ex- 
l^ected  to  disclose  data  regarding  priscan  habitat  and  migration.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentione<l  that  recent  discoveries  render  it 
probable  that  some  of  the  pictographs  were  intended  as  guide-marks  to 
point  ont  trails,  springs,  and  fonls,  and  some  others  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate at  least  the  locality  of  mounds  and  graves,  and  jwssibly  to  reconl 
6i>ecific  statements  concerning  them.  A  comparison  of  typical  forms 
may  also  usefnlly  be  msUle  with  the  objects  of  art  now  exhumed  in  large 
numbers  from  the  mounds. 

Ample  evidence  exists  that  many  of  the  pictographs,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  connected  with  the  mythology  and  religious  practices 
of  their  makers.  The  inteqiretations  obtaineil  during  the  present  year 
of  some  of  those  among  the  Moki,  Ziini,  and  Naviijo,  throw  new  and 
strong  light  on  this  subject.  It  is  regretted  that  the  most  valuable  and 
novel  part  of  this  information  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  paper, 
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as  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  a  shape  not  yet 
arranged  for  publication,  or  forms  part  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Anthroi>ological  Society  of  Washington,  which  may 
not  be  anticipated. 

The  following  general  remarks  of  Schoolcraft,  Vol.  I,  p.  351,  are  of 
some  value,  though  they  apply  with  any  accuracy'  only  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  are  tinctured  with  a  fondness  for  the  mysterious : 

For  their  pictographic  devices  the  North  American  Indians  have  two  terms,  namely, 
KekeeurtHf  or  such  things  as  are  generally  understood  by  the  tribe ;  and  Kdceenowiiif 
or  teachings  of  the  medas  or  priests,  and  Jossakeeds  or  prophets.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the 
latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  persons  who  are  versed  in  |their  system  of  magic  medi- 
cine, or  their  religion,  and  may  be  deemed  hieratic.  The  former  consists  of  the  com- 
mon figurative  signs,  such  as  are  emidoyed  at  places  of  sepulture,  or  by  hunting  or 
traveling  parties.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  muzzindlfikSf  or  rock-writings.  Many 
of  the  figures  are  common  to  both,  and  are  seen  in  the  drawings  generally;  but  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  this  results  from  the  figure-alphabet  being  precisely  the  same 
in  both,  while  the  devices  of  the  nugamoons,  or  medicine,  wabino,  hunting,  and  war 
songs,  are  known  solely  to  the  initiates  who  have  learned  them,  and  who  always  pay 
high  to  the  native  professors  for  this  knowledge. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  as  above  suggested,  that  many  of  the 
pictographs  found  are  not  of  the  historic  or  mythologic  significance 
once  supposed.  For  instance,  the  examination  ot  the  rock  carvings  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  has  shown  that  some  of  them  were  mere 
records  of  the  visits  of  individuals  to  important  springs  or  to  fords  on 
regularly  established  trails.  In  this  respect  there  seems  to  have  been, 
in  the  intention  of  the  Indians,  very  much  the  same  spirit  as  induces 
the  civilized  man  to  record  his  initials  upon  objects  in  the  neighborhood  of 
places  of  general  resort.  At  Oakley  Springs,  Arizona  Territory,  totemic 
marks  have  been  found,  evidently  made  by  the  same  individual  at 
successive  visits,  showing  that  on  the  number  of  occasions  indicated  he 
had  passed  by  those  springs,  probably  camping  there,  and  such  record 
was  the  habit  of  the  neighboring  Indians  at  that  time.  The  same 
repetition  of  totemic  names  has  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
pipestone  quarries  of  Dakota,  and  also  at  some  old  fords  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  these  totemic  marks  are  so  designed  and  executed  as  to 
have  intrinsic  significance  and  value,  wholly  different  in  this  respect 
firom  vulgar  naihes  in  alphabetic  form.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  mere  graffiti  are  recognized  as  of  value  by  the  historian,  the  anthro- 
pologist, and  the  artist. 

One  very  marked  peculiarity  of  the  drawings  of  the  Indians  is  that 
within  each  particular  system,  such  as  may  be  called  a  tribal  system,  of 
pictography,  every  Indian  draws  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The 
figures  of  a  man,  of  a  horse,  and  of  every  other  object  delineated,  are 
made  by  every  one  who  attempts  to  make  any  such  figure  with  all  the 
identity  of  which  their  mechanical  skill  is  capable,  thus  showing  their 
conception  and  motive  to  be  the  same. 

The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  not  to  present  at  this  time  a 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  pictography,  though  the  writer  has  been 
4  ETH 2 
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prepariug  materials  with  a  referebce  to  that  more  ambitious  project. 
The  paper  is  limited  to  the  presentation  of  the  most  important  known 
pietographs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  with  such  classification  as 
has  been  found  convenient  to  the  writer,  and,  for  that  reason,  may  be 
so  to  collaborators.  The  scheme  of  the  paper  has  been  to  give  very 
simply  one  or  more  examples,  with  illustrations,  in  connection  with  each 
one  of  the  headings  or  titles  of  the  classificiitions  designated.  This 
l)lan  has  in^olved  a  considerable  amount  of  cross  reference,  because,  in 
man}'  cases,  a  character,  or  a  group  of  characters,  could  be  considered 
with  reference  to  a  number  of  noticeable  characteristics,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  choice  under  which  one  of  the  headings  it  should  be  pre- 
sented, involving  reference  to  it  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  paper. 
An  amount  of  space  disproportionate  to  the  mere  subdivision  of  Time 
under  the  class  of  Mnemonics,  is  occupied  by  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  apology  is  necessary  for  their  full  i)re8ent- 
ation,  as  they  not  only  exhibit  the  device  mentioned  in  reference  to  their 
use  as  calendars,  but  furnish  a  repertory  for  all  ]>oints  connected  with 
the  graphic  portraj'al  of  ideas. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  employment  of  the  heraldic  scheme  of 
designating  colors  by  lines,  dots,  etc.,  in  those  instances  in  the  illustra- 
tions where  color  appeared  to  have  significance,  while  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  i)roduce  the  coloration  of  the  originals.  In  many  ca^es, 
however,  the  tigures  are  too  minute  to  permit  the  successful  use  of  that 
scheme,  and  the  text  must  be  referred  to  for  explanation. 

Thanks  are  due  and  rendered  for  valuable  assistance  to  correspond- 
ents and  especially  to  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  whose  names  are  generally  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  their  several  contributions.  Acknowledgment  is  also  made 
now  and  throughout  the  pai)er  to  Dr.  AV.  J.  Iloflfman  who  has  officially 
assisted  the  present  writer  during  several  years  by  researches  in  the 
field,  and  by  drawing  nearly  all  the  illustrations  presented. 


DI8TRIBUTIOX  OF  PETROGL.YPH8  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Etchings  or  paintings  on  rocks  in  North  America  are  distributed  gen- 
erally-. 

They  are  found  throughout  the  extent  of  the  continent,  on  bowlders 
formed  by  the  sea  waves  or  polished  by  ice  of  the  glacial  epoch ;  on  the 
faces  of  rock  ledges  adjoining  streams ;  on  the  high  walls  of  canons 
and  cliffs;  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of  caves  ;  in  short,  wherever  smooth 
surfaces  of  rock  appear.  Drawings  have  also  been  discovered  on  stones 
deposited  in  mounds  and  caves.  Yet  while  these  records  are  so  fre- 
quent, there  are  localities  to  be  distinguished  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially abundant  and  noticeable.  Also  they  differ  markedly  in  character 
of  execution  and  apparent  subject-matter. 

An  obvious  division  can  be  made  between  characters  etched  or  pecked 
and  those  painted  without  incision.  This  division  in  execution  coin- 
cides to  a  certain  extent  with  geographic  areas.  So  far  as  ascertained, 
painted  characters  prevail  perhaps  exclusively  throughout  Southern 
California,  west  and  southwest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Pictures,  either 
painted  or  incised,  are  found  in  perhaps  equal  frequency  in  the  area  ex- 
tending eastward  from  the  Colorado  River  to  (Georgia,  northward  into 
West  Virginia,  and  in  general  along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  some  cases  the  glyphs  are  both  incised  and  painted.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  United  States  show  rock-etchings  almost  exclusive  of 
paintings. 

It  is  proposed  with  with  the  accumulation  of  information  to  portray 
the  localities  of  these  records  upon  a  chart  accompanied  by  a  full  de- 
scriptive text.  In  such  chart  will  be  designated  their  relative  frequency, 
size,  height,  position,  color,  age,  and  other  particulars  regarded  as  im- 
portant. With  such  chart  and  list  the  classificatiou  and  determinatiou 
now  merely  indicated  may  become  thorough. 

In  the  present  paper  a  few  only  of  the  more  important  localities  will 
be  mentioned;  generally  those  which  are  referred  to  under  several  ap- 
propriate heads  in  various  parts  of  the  i)aper.  Notices  of  some  of  these 
have  been  published;  but  many  of  them  are  publicly  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  this  paper,  knowledge  respecting  them  having  been  obtained 
by  the  personal  researches  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolog}", 
or  by  their  correspondents. 


NORTHEASTERN   ROCK   CARVINGS. 

A  large  number  of  known  and  described  pictographs  on  rocks  occur 
in  that  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  one  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  several  tribes  constituting  the  Algonkian  linguistic  stock* 
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This  is  i»iirticu1arly  noticeable  throughout  the  couutry  of  the  great 
lakes,  aud  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States. 

The  voluminous  discussion  upon  the  Dighton  Rock,  Massachusetts, 
inscription,  renders  it  impossible  wholly  to  neglect  it. 

The  following  description,  taken  from  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condi- 
tion, and  Prospect  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  lY, 
p.  119,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  plate,  is,  however,  sufficient.  It  is 
merely  a  type  of  Algonkin  rock-carving,  not  so  interesting  as  many 
others : 

The  aDcieut  iuscription  ou  a  bowlder  of  greenstODe  rock  lying  in  the  margin  of  the 
Assouet,  or  Taunton  Eiver,  in  the  area  of  ancient  Vinland.  was  noticed  by  the  New 
England  colonists  so  early  as  16c^,  when  Dr.  Danforth  made  a  drawing  of  it.  This 
outline^  together  with  several  subsequent  copies  of  it,  at  different  eras,  reaching  to 
1830,  all  differing  considerably  in  their  details,  but  preserving  a  certain  general  reaem- 
blance,  is  presented  in  the  Antiquatds  Americanes  Isic']  (Tab.  XI,  XII)  and  referred  to 
the  same  era  of  Scandinavian  diHCover>-.  The  imperfections  of  the  drawings  (includ- 
ing that  executed  under  the  annpices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  in  1830, 
Tab.  XII)  and  the  recognition  of  some  characters  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
antique  Roman  letters  aud  figures,  may  be  considered  to  have  misled  Mr.  Magnosen 
in  his  interpretation  of  it.  From  whatever  cause,  nothing  could,  it  would  seem,  have 
]>eeu  wider  from  the  purp<»rt  and  true  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  of  purely  Indian 
origin,  aud  is  executed  in  the  peculiar  symbolic  character  of  the  Kekeewin. 


ROCK   CARVINGS   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Many  of  the  rocks  along  the  river  courses  in  Northern  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  bear  traces  of  carvings,  though,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  geological  formations,  some  of  these  records  are  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  obliterated. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Shafer  published  in  a  historical  map  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1875,  several  groups  of  pictographs.  (They  had  before  appeared  in  a 
rude  and  crowded  form  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1871-'72,  p.  GO,  Figs.  25,  26,  where  the  locali- 
ties are  mentioned  as  *'Big"  and  ''Little"  Indian  Rocks,  respectively.) 
One  of  these  is  situated  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  below  the  dam  at 
Safe  Harbor,  and  clearly  shows  its  Algonkin  origin.  The  characters  are 
nearly  all  either  animals  or  various  forms  of  the  human  body.  Birds, 
bird-tracks,  and  serpents  also  occur.  A  part  of  this  pictograph  is  pre 
sented  l)elow.  Figure  149,  page  220. 

On  the  same  chart  a  group  of  pictures  is  also  given,  copied  from  the 
originals  on  the  Allegheny  River,  in  Venango  County,  5  miles  south  of 
Franklin.  There  are  but  six  characters  furnished  in  this  instance,  three 
of  which  are  variations  of  the  human  form,  while  the  others  are  unde- 
termined. 

Mr.  J.  Sutton  Wall,  of  Monongahela  City,  describes  in  correspondence 
a  rock  bearing  pictographs  opposite  the  town  of  Millsborough,in  Fayette 
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County,  PeunsylvaDia.  This  rock  is  about  390  feet  above  the  level  of 
MoDODgahela  River,  and  belongs  to  the  Waynesburg  stratum  of  sand- 
stone. It  is  detached,  and  rests  somewhat  below  its  true  horfzou.  It 
is  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  vertical  sides;  only  two  figures  are 
carved  on  the  sides,  the  inscriptions  being  on  the  top,  and  are  now  con- 
siderably worn.  Mr.  Wall  mentions  the  outlines  of  animals  and  some 
other  figures,  formed  by  grooves  or  channels  cut  from  an  inch  to  a  mere 
trace  in  depth.  No  indications  of  tool  marks  were  discovered.  It  is 
presented  below  as  Figure  147,  page  224. 

The  resemblance  between  this  record  and  the  drawings  on  Dighton 
Bock  is  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  that  between  both  of  them  and  some  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  Sutton  Wall  also  contributes  a  group  of  etchings  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "Geneva  Picture  Rock,"  in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  near 
Geneva.  These  are  foot-prints  and  other  characters  similar  to  those 
mentioned  from  Hamilton  Farm,  West  Virginia,  which  are  shown  in 
Figure  148,  page  225. 

Schoolcraft  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  172, 173,  Pll.  17, 18),  describes  also,  present- 
ing plates,  a  pictograph  on  the  Allegheny  River  as  follows : 

One  of  the  most  often  noticed  of  these  inscriptions  exists  on  the  left  hank  of  this 
river  [the  Allegheny],  ahout  six  miles  hclow  Franklin  (the  ancient  Venango),  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a  prominent  point  of  rocks,  around  which  the  river  deflects,  rendering 
this  point  a  very  conspicuous  ohject.  *  The  rock,  which  has  heen  lodged  here  in  some 
geological  convulsion,  is  a  species  of  hard  standstone,  about  twenty-two  feet  in  length 
hy  fourteen  in  breadth.  It  has  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  about  fifty  degrees. 
During  freshets  it  is  nearly  overflown.  The  inscription  is  made  upon  the  inclined 
f^qe  of  the  rock.  The  present  inhabitants  in  the  country  call  it  the  'Indian  God.* 
It  is  only  in  low  stages  of  water  that  it  can  be  examined.  Captain  Eastmau  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  wading  into  the  water,  in  making  a  perfect  copy  of  this  iincient  record, 
rejecting  from  its  borders  the  interpolations  of  modern  names  put  there  by  boatmen, 
to  whom  it  is  known  as  a  point  of  landing.  The  inscription  it-self  appears  distinctly  to 
record,  in  symbols,  the  triumphs  in  hunting  and  war. 


EOCK  CARVINGS  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  Final  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers^ 
Golnmbus,  1877,  many  localities  showing  rock  carvings  are  noted.  The 
most  important  (besides  those  mentioned  below)  are  as  follows :  Newark, 
Licking  County,  where  human  hands,  many  varieties  of  bird  tracks,  and 
a  cross  are  noticed.  Independence,  Cuyahoga  County,  showing  human 
hands  and  feet  and  serpents.  Amherst,  Lorain  County,  presenting 
similar  objects.  Wellsville,  Columbiana  Count}',  where  the  characters 
are  more  elaborate  and  varied. 

Mr.  James  W.  Ward  describes  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  1871-'72,  pp.  57-64,  Figs.  14-22,  some 
sculptured  rocks.  They  are  reported  as  occurring  near  Barnesville,  Bel- 
mont County,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  tracks  of  birds  and  animals. 
Serpentine  forms  also  occur,  together  with  concentric  rings.    The  au- 
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thor  also  quotes  Mr.  William  A.  Adams  as  describing,  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Silliman  iu  1842,  some  figures  on  the  surface  of  a  sandstone 
rock,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum  River.  These  figures  are 
mentioned  as  being  engraved  in  the  rock  and  consist  of  tracks  of  the 
turkey,  and  of  man. 


ROCK   CARVINGS   IN    WE8T   VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Norris,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  reports  that  he  foand 
numerous  localities  along  the  Kanawha  River.  West  Virginia,  bearing 
pictographs.  Rock  etchings  are  numerous  upon  smooth  rocks,  covered 
during  high  water,  at  the  prominent  fords  of  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the 
niches  or  long  shallow  caves  high  in  the  rocky  clilfs  of  this  region. 
Although  rude  representations  of  men,  animals,  and  some  deemed 
symbolic  characters  were  found,  none  were  observed  superior  to,  or 
essentially  differing  from,  those  of  modern  Indians. 

Mr.  tlohn  Haywood  mentions  (The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  Historj' 
of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  182.S,  pp.  332, 333)  rock  etchings  four  miles  be- 
low the  Burning  Spring,  n«ar  the  mouth  of  Campbell's  Creek,  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia,  These  consist  of  forms  of  various  animals,  as 
the  deer,  buft'alo,  fox,  hare;  of  fish  of  various  kinds:  "infants  scalped 
and  scalps  alone,''  and  men  of  natural  size.  The  rock  is  said  to  be  in 
the  Kanawha  River,  near  its  northern  shore,  accessible  only  at  low 
water,  and  then  only  by  boat. 

On  the  rocky  walls  of  Little  Coal  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Horse 
Creek,  are  cliff's  upon  which  are  many  carvings.  One  of  these  meas- 
ures 8  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  a  dense  mass 
of  characters. 

About  2  miles  above  Mount  Pleasant,  Mason  County,  West  Virginia, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kanawha  River,  are  numbers  of  characters, 
apparently  totemic.  These  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  flanking  the 
river. 

On  the  clifls  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River,  opposite  Mount 
Carbon,  Nicholas  County,  West  Virginia,  are  numerous  pictographs. 
These  appear  to  be  cut  into  the  sandstone  rock. 

See  also  page  225,  Figure  148. 

ROCK   CARVINGS  IN   THE   SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Charles  C.  Jones,  jr.,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  etc., 
New  York,  1873,  pp.  62,  63,  gives  some  general  remarks  upon  the  pic- 
tographs of  the  southern  Indians,  as  follows : 

111  painting  and  rock  writing  I  he  efforts  of  the  Sonthern  Indians  were  confinea  to 
the  fanciful  ami  ]»rofn.sc  ornaiiicntution  of  their  own  persons  with  Yarious  colors,  in 
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which  red,  yellow,  and  black  predominated,  and  to  marks,  signs,  and  figures  depicted 
on  skins  and  scratched  on  wood,  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  buffalo,  or  on  stone.  The 
smcK>th  baik  of  a  standing  tree  or  the  face  of  a  rock  was  used  to  commemorate  some 
foat  of  armSf  to  indicate  the  direction  and  strength  of  a  military  expedition,  or  the 
soleuuiizatiou  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  High  up  the  i>erpendicnlar  sides  of  mountain 
gorges,  and  at  xioiuts  apparently  inaccessible  save  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  are  seen 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  accompanied  by  rude  characters,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  frequently  unknown  to  the  present  observer.  The  motive  which 
incited  to  the  execution  of  work  so  perilous  was,  doubtless,  religious  in  its  character, 
and  directly  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  his  pale  consort  of  the  night. 

The  same  author,  page  377,  particularly  describes  and  illustrates  one 
in  Georgia,  as  follows : 

In  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  is  a  carved  or  incised  bowlder  of  fine-grained  granite, 
about  9  feet  long,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  3  feet  broad  at  its  widest  X)oint.  The 
figures  are  cut  in  the  bowlder  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  ofan  inch  deep.  *  It  is 
generally  believed  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  Cherokees. 

These  figures  are  chiefly  circles,  both  plain,  nucleated,  and  concentric, 
sometimes  two  or  more  being  joined  by  straight  lines,  forming  what  is 
now  known  ns  the  "spectacle-shaped"  figure. 

Dr.  M.  r.  Stephenson  mentions,  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Geor- 
gia, Atlantii,  1871,  p.  190,  sculptures  of  human  feet,  viirious  animals, 
bear  tracks,  etc.,  in  Enchanted  Mountain,  Union  County,  Georgia.  The 
whole  number  of  etchings  is  reported  as  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 


ROCK   CARVINGS   IN    IOWA. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Norris  found  numerous  caves  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  Northeastern  Iowa,  4  miles  south  of  New  Albion,  con- 
taining iiicised  pictographs.  Fifteen  miles  south  of  this  locality  paint- 
ings oceur  on  the  cliflFs. 


ROCK   CARVINGS   IN   MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Norris  has  discovered  large  numbers  of  pecked  totemic 
charact<er8  on  the  horizontal  face  of  the  ledges  of  rock  at  Pipe  Stone 
Quany,  Minnesota,  of  which  he  has  presented  copies.  The  custom 
prevailed,  it  is  stated,  for  each  Indian  who  gathered  stone  (Catlinite) 
for  j)ipes  to  inscribe  his  totem  upon  the  rock  before  venturing  to 
quarry  upon  this  ground.  Some  of  the  cliflfs  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
were  of  too  hard  a  nature  to  admit  of  pecking  or  scratching,  and  upon 
these  the  characters  were  placed  in  colors. 
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ROCK    CARVINGS   IN   WYOMING   AND   IN   IDAHO. 

A  Dumber  of  pictography  in  Wjoming  are  described  in  the  report  on 
North  we«tem  Wyoming,  inclading  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  Capt. 
William  A.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  1875,  p.  268  et  ^eq..  Figures 
oO  to  53  in  that  work.  The  laist  three  in  order  of  these  figures  are  re- 
produced  in  Sign  Language  among  North  American  Indians,  in  the 
Firfft  Annual  Re[>ort«  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pages  378  and  379,  to  show 
their  connection  with  gesture  signs.  The  most  important  one  was  dis- 
covered on  Little  Popo-Agie,  Northwestern  Wyoming,  by  members  of 
Captain  Jones's  party  in  1873.  The  etchings  are  upon  a  nearly  vertical 
wall  of  the  yellow  sandstone  in  the  rear  of  Murphy's  ranch*  and  appear 
to  be  of  some  antiquity. 

Further  remarks,  with  specimens  of  the  figures,  are  presented  in 
this  i>aper  as  Figure  15^1,  on  page  227. 

Dr.  William  H.  Corbusier,  U.  S.  Army,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
mentions  the  discovery  of  rock  etchings  on  a  sandstone  rock  near  the 
headwaters  of  Sage  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming. 
Dr.  Corbusier  remarks  that  neither  the  Shoshoni  nor  the  Arapaho  In- 
dians know  who  made  the  etchings.  T!ie  two  chief  figures  appear  to  be 
those  of  the  human  form,  with  the  hands  and  arms  partly  uplifted,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  above  and  on  either  side  by  an  irregular  line. 

The  method  of  grouping,  together  with  various  accompanying  appen- 
dages, as  irregular  line.*,  spirals,  etc.,  observed  in  Dr.  Corbusier^s  draw- 
ing, show  great  similarity  to  the  Algonkin  type,  and  resemble  some 
etchings  found  near  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  were  the  work 
of  Blackfeet  (Satsika)  Indians,  who,  in  comparatively  recent  times^occu 
pie«l  portions  of  the  country  in  question,  and  probably  also  etched  the 
designs  near  Fort  Washakie. 

A  number  of  examples  from  Idaho  api)ear  infra^  pages  228  and  229. 


ROCK   CARVINGS    IN   NEVADA. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  pictographs  have 
l>een  found  by  nienil)ers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  though 
no  accurate  reproductions  are  available.  These  characters  are  men- 
tioned as  incised  \x\Mn\  the  surface  of  basalt  rocks. 

On  the  western  slope  of  Ixme  Butte,  in  the  Carson  Desert,  Nevada, 
jiictographs  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  All  of  these  appear  to 
have  l>een  produced,  on  the  faces  of  bowlders  and  rocks,  by  pecking 
and  scratching  with  some  hard  mineral  material  like  quartz.  No 
copies  have  been  obtained  as  yet. 

Great  numbers  of  incised  characters  of  various  kinds  are  found  on 
the  walls  of  rock  flanking  Walker  Kiver,  near  Walker  Lake,  Nevada. 
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Waviug  lines,  rings,  and  what  appear  to  be  vegetable  forms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  human  form  and  footprints  are  also  depicted. 
Among  the  copies  of  pictographs  obtained  in  various  portions  of  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  is  one  referred 
as  to  as  being  on  a  block  of  basalt  at  Beveill^,  Kevada,  and  is  mentioned 
as  being  Shinumo  or  Moki.  This  suggestion  is  evidently  based  upon  the 
general  resemblance  to  drawings  found  in  Arizona,  and  known  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Moki  Indians.  The  locality  is  within  the  territory  of 
the  Shoshonian  linguistic  division,  and  the  etchings  are  in  all  prob- 
ability the  work  of  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  tribes  comprised  within 
that  division. 


ROCK  CARVINGS  IN  OREGON  AND  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Numerous  bowlders  and  rock  escarpments  at  and  near  the  Dalles  of 
the  Columbia  River,  Oregon,  are  covered  with  incised  or  pecked  picto- 
graphs. Human  figures  occur,  though  characters  of  other  forms  pre- 
dominate. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  reports  the  discovery  of  rock  etchings  near 
Gaston,  Oregon,  in  1878,  which  are  said  to  be  near  the  ancient  settlement 
of  the  Tu^ilatl  (or  Atf^lati)  Indians,  according  to  thestatement  of  these 
people.  These  etchings-  are  about  100  feet  above  the  valley  bottom^ 
and  occur  on  six  rocks  of  soft  sandstone,  projecting  from  the  grassy 
hillside  of  Patten's  Valley,  opposite  Darling  Smith's  farm,  and  are 
surrounded  with  timber  on  two  sides.  The  distance  from  Gaston  is. 
about  4  miles;  from  the  old  Tu^lati  settlement  probably  not  more  than 
2^  miles  in  an  air-line. 

This  sandstone  ledge  extends  for  oue-eighth  of  a  mile  horizontally 
along  the  hillside,  upon  the  ]>rojectiug portions  of  which  the  inscriptions 
are  found.  These  rocks  differ  greatly  in  size,  and  slant  forward  so  that 
the  inscribed  portions  are  exposed  to  the  frequent  rains  of  that  region. 
The  first  rock,  or  that  one  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  consists  of 
horizontal  zigzag  lines,  and  a  detached  sj^raight  line,  also  horizontal* 
On  another  side  of  the  same  rock  is  a  series  of  oblique  parallel  lines. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  characters  found  upon  other  exposed  portions 
of  the  rock  appear  to  be  human  figures,  L  e,j  circles  to  which  radiating 
lines  are  attached,  and  bearing  indications  of  eyes  and  mouth,  long  ver- 
tical lines  running  downward  as  if  to  represent  the  body,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  bifurcation,  as  if  intended  for  legs,  toes,  etc.  To  the  right  of 
one  figure  is  an  arm  and  three- fingered  hand  (similar  to  some  of  the 
Moki  characters),  bent  downward  from  the  elbow,  the  humerus  ex- 
tending at  a  right  angle  from  the  bod}-.  Horizontal  rows  of  short  ver- 
tical lines  are  placed  below  and  between  some  of  the  figures,  ])robably 
numerical  marks  of  some  kind. 

Other  characters  occur  of  various  forms,  the  most  striking  being  aa 
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arrow  pointing  upward,  with  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the 
shaft,  vertical  lines  having  short  oblique  lines  attached  thereto. 

Mr.  Gatschet,  furthermore,  remarks  that  the  Tu^lati  attach  a  trivial 
story  to  the  origin  of  these  pictures,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Tillamuk  warriors  living  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  often  at 
variance  with  the  several  Kalapuya  tnbes.  One  day,  passing  through 
Patten's  Valley'  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Tudlati,  they  inquired  of 
a  i>assing  woman  how  far  they  were  from  their  camp.  The  woman,  de- 
sirous not  to  betray  her  own  countrymen,  said  that  they  were  yet  at  a 
distance  of  one  (or  two  ?)  days'  travel.  Thisnnade  them  reflect  over  the 
intended  invasion,  and  holding  a  council  they  preferred  to  retire.  In 
commemoration  of  this  the  inscription  with  its  numeration  marks,  was 
incised  by  the  Tualati. 

Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  Army,  states  in  a  letter  that  Col.  Henry 
C.  Merriam,  U.  S  Army,  discovered  pictographs  on  a  perpendicular  cliff 
of  granite  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Chelan,  lat.  48°  N.,  near  old  Fort 
O'Kinakane,  on  the  upper  Columbia  River.  The  etchings  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  widel^'^  different  periods,  and  are  evidently  quite  old. 
Those  which  appeared  the  earliest  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  water  level.  Those  appearing  more  recent  are  about 
tQii  feet  above  water  level.  The  figures  are  in  black  and  red  colors, 
representing  Indians  with  bows  and  arrows,  elk,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  jind 
lish.  There  are  four  or  five  rows  of  these  figures,  and  quite  a  number 
in  each  row.  The  present  native  inhabitants  know  nothing  whatever 
regarding  the  history  of  these  paintings. 

For  another  example  of  pictographs  from  Washington  see  Figure 
109,  p.  190. 


ROCK    CARVINGS    IN    UTAH. 

A  locality  in  the  southern  interior  of  Utah  has  been  called  Picto- 
graph  Rocks,  on  account  of  the  numerous  records  of  that  character 
found  there. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  ^United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  1875 
collected  a  number  of  copies  of  inscriptions  in  Temple  Creek  Canon, 
Southeastern  Utah,  accompanied  by  1  ho  following  notes :  "  The  draw- 
ings were  found  only  on  the  northeast  wall  of  the  canon,  where  it  cuts 
the  Vermillion  cliff  sandstone.  The  chief  part  are  etched,  apparently 
by  pounding  with  a  sharp  point.  Tbe  outline  of  a  figure  is  usually 
more  deeply  cut  than  the  body.  Other  marks  are  produced  by  rubbing 
or  scraping,  and  still  other  by  laying  on  colors.  Some,  not  all,  of  the 
colors  are  accompanied  by  a  rubbed  appearance,  as  though  the  material 
had  been  a  dry  chalk. 

'*  I  could  discover  no  tools  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  only  fragments  of 
pottery,  flints,  and  a  metate. 
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*•  Several  fallen  blocks  of  sandstone  bave  rubbed  depressions  that  may 
have  l>eeu  ground  out  in  the  sharpening  of  tools.  There  have  been 
many  dates  of  inscriptions,  and  each  new  generation  has  unscrupu- 
lously' run  its  lines  over  the  pictures  already  made.  Upon  the  best 
protected  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  most  exposed,  there  are  drawings 
dimmed  beyond  restoration  and  others  distinct.  The  period  during 
w  hich  the  work  accumulated  was  longer  by  far  than  the  time  which  has 
passed  since  the  last.  Some  fallen  blocks  cover  etchings  on  the  wall, 
and  are  themselves  etched. 

"  Colors  are  preserved  only  where  there  is  almost  complete  shelter  from 
rain.  In  two  places  the  holes  worn  in  the  rock  by  swaying  branches 
impinge  on  etchings,  but  the  trees  themselves  have  disappeared.  Some 
etchings  are  left  high  and  dr3*  by  a  diminishing  talus  (15-20  feet),  but  I 
saw  none  partly  buried  by  an  increasing  talus  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
fallen  block  already  mentioned). 

''The  painted  circles  are  exceedingly  accurate,  and  it  seems  incredible 
that  they  were  made  without  the  use  of  a  radius." 

In  the  collection  contributed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  there  are  at  least  fifteen 
series  or  groups  of  figures,  most  of  which  consist  of  the  human  form 
(from  the  simplest  to  the  most  comi)lex  style  of  drawing),  animals, 
either  singly  or  in  long  files,  as  if  driven,  bird  tracks,  human  feet  and 
hands,  etc.  There  are  also  circles,  parallel  lines,  and  waving  or  undu- 
lating lines,  spots,  and  other  unintelligible  characters. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  reports  the  discovery,  in  1883,  of  a  great  number  of 
pictographs,  chiefly  in  color,  though  some  are  etched,  in  a  canon  of  the 
Book  Cliff,  containing  Thompson's  spring,  about  4  miles  north  of  Thomp- 
son's station,  on  the  Denver  and  Colorado  Railroad,  Utah. 

Collections  of  drawings  of  pictographs  at  Black  Rock  spring,  on 
Beaver  Creek,  north  of  Milford,  Utah,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Gilbert.  A  number  of  fallen  blocks  of  basalt,  at  a  low^  escarpment, 
aie  filled  with  etchings  upon  the  vertical  faces.  The  characters  are 
genei-ally  of  an  ''unintelligible"  nature,  though  the  human  figure  is 
drawn  in  complex  forms.    Footprints,  circles,  etc.,  also  abound. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Russell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  furnished 
rude  drawings  of  pictographs  at  Black  Rock  spring,  Utah  (see  Figure 
153).  Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
also  discovered  pictographs  at  Fool  Creek  Canon,  Utah  (see  Figure  154). 
Both  of  those  figures  are  on  page  230. 


ROCK   CARVINGS    IN   COLORADO. 

Captain  E.   L.  Berthoud  furnished  to  the  Kansas  Cit^'  Review  of 
Science  and  Industry,  VII,  1883,  No.  8,  pp.  489,  490,  the  following : 

The  place  is  20  miles  southeast  of  Rio  Del  Norte,  at  the  eDtranco  of  the  cafion  of 
the  Piedra  Pintacla  (Painted  Rock)  Creek.    The  carvings  are  found  on  the  right  of  the 
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cafioo,  or  valley,  and  upon  Yolcanic  rocks.  They  bear  the  markB  of  age  and  are  cut  in, 
not  painted,  as  is  still  done  by  the  Utes  everywhere.  They  are  found  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  along  the  north  wall  of  the  cafion,  on  the  ranches  of  W.  M.  Maguire  and  F. 
T.  Hudson,  and  consist  of  all  manijer  of  pictures,  symbols,  and  hieroglyphics  done  by 
artists  whose  memory  even  tradition  does  not  now  preserve.  The  fact  that  these 
are  carvings,  done  upon  such  hard  rock  merits  them  with  additional  interest,  sis 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  carvings  I  saw  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  on  soft 
sandstone.  Though  some  of  them  are  evidently  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
others,  yet  all  are  ancient,  the  Utes  admitting  them  to  have  been  old  when  their 
fathers  conquered  the  country. 


ROCK   CARVINGS   IN   NEW   MEXICO. 

On  the  north  wall  of  Canon  de  Cbelly,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
month  of  the  canon,  are  several  groups  of  pictographs,  consisting  chiefly 
of  various  grotesque  forms  of  the  human  figure,  and  also  numbers  of 
animals,  circles,  etc.  A  few  of  them  are  painted  black,  the  gi^eater  por- 
tion consisting  of  rather  shallow  lines  which  are  in  some  places  cousid- 
erablv  weathered. 

Further  up  the  canon,  in  the  vicinity  of  clift-dwellings,  are  numerous 
small  groups  of  pictographic  characters,  consisting  of  men  and  animals, 
waving  or  zigzag  lines,  and  other  odd  and  "unintelligible''  figures. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson  gives  several  illustrations  of  pictographs  copied 
from  rocks  in  the  northwest  part  of  New  Mexico  in  his  Report  of  an  Ex- 
I)edition  into  the  Navajo  Country.  (Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  64,31st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  1856,  PI.  23,  24,  25.) 

Inscriptions  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  at  El  Moro,  consist- 
ing of  etchings  of  human  figures  and  other  unintelligible  characters. 
This  loi*ality  is  better  known  as  Inscription  Hock.  Lieutenant  Simp- 
son's remarks  upon  it,  with  illustiations,  are  given  in  the  work  last 
cited,  on  page  120.  lie  states  that  most  of  the  characters  are  no  higher 
than  a  man's  head,  and  that  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin. 

At  Arch  Spring,  near  Zuiii,  figures  are  cut  upon  a  rock  which  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple  thinks  present  some  faint  similarity  to  those  at  Rocky 
Dell  Creek.  (Rep.  Rac.  R.  R.  Kxped.,  Vol.  Ill,  ISTS,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  39, 
PI.  32.) 

Near  Ojo  Pescado,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  are  pictographs,  re- 
ported in  the  last  mentioned  volume  and  page,  Plate  31,  which  are  very 
much  weather-worn,  and  have  "  no  trace  of  a  modern  hand  about  them.'' 


ROCK-CARVINGS  IN   ARIZONA. 


On  a  table  land  near  the  (iila  Rend  is  a  mound  of  granite  bowlders, 
blackened  by  augite,  and  covered  with  unknown  characters,  the  work 
of  human  hands.    On  the  ground  near  by  were  also  traces  of  some  of 
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the  figures,  showing  some  of  the  pictographs,  at  least,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  modern  Indians.  Others  were  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and 
the  signs  and  symbols  intended,  doubtless,  to  commemorate  some  great 
event.  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Emory's  Recon- 
naissance), 1848,  p.  89;  111.  opi>osite  p.  89,  and  on  p.  90.) 

Characters  upon  rocks,  of  questionable  antiquity,  are  reported  in  the 
last-mentioned  volume,  Plate,  p.  63,  to  occur  on  the  Gila  River,  at  32^ 
PS'  13"  N.  lat.,  and  lOQo  07'  30''  long.  [According  to  the  plate,  the  fig- 
ures are  found  upon  bowlders  and  on  the  face  of  the  cliff'  to  the  height 
of  about  30  feet] 

The  party  under  Lieutenant  Whipple  (see  Rep.  Pac.  R.  R.  Exped., 
Ill,  1856,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  42)  also  discovered  pictographs  at  Yampais  Spring, 
Williams  River.  *'  The  spot  is  a  secluded  glen  among  the  mountains. 
A  high  shelving  rock  forms  a  cave,  within  which  is  a  pool  of  water  and 
a  crystal  stream  flowing  from  It.  The  lower  surface  of  the  rock  is 
covered  with  pictographs.  None  of  the  devices  seem  to  be  of  recent 
date.'' 

Many  of  the  country  rocks  lying  on  the  Colorado  plateau  of  Northern 
Arizona,  east  of  Peach  Springs,  bear  traces  of  considerable  artistic 
workmanship.  Some  observed  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  in  1871,  were 
rather  elaborate  and  represented  figures  of  the  sun,  human  beings  in 
various  styles  approaching  the  grotesque,  and  other  characters  not  yet 
understood.  All  of  those  observed  were  made  by  pecking  the  surface 
of  basalt  with  a  harder  variety  of  stone. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  discovered  etchings  at  Oakley  Spring,  eastern  Ari- 
zona, in  1878,  relative  to  which  he  remarks  that  an  Oraibi  chief  ex- 
plained them  to  him  and  said  that  the  ^^  Mokis  make  excursions  to  a 
locality  in  the  canon  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito  to  get  salt.  On  their  re- 
turn they  stop  at  Oakley  Spring  and  each  Indian  makes  a  picture  on  the 
rock.  Each  Indian  draws  his  crest  or  totem,  the  symbol  of  his  gens  [(?)]. 
He  draws  it  once,  and  once  only,  at  each  visit."  Mr.  Gilbert  adds, 
further,  that  "  there  are  probably  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  the  etch- 
ings show  its  general  truth.  There  are  a  great  many  repetitions  of  the 
same  sign,  and  from  two  to  ten  will  often  appear  in  a  row.  In  several 
instances  I  saw  the  end  drawings  of  a  row  quite  fresh  while  the  others 
.  were  not  so.  Much  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  performed  by  pound- 
ing with  a  hard  point,  but  a  few  pictures  are  scratched  on.  Many  draw- 
ings are  weather-worn  beyond  recognition,  and  others  are  so  fresh  that 
the  dust  left  by  the  tool  has  not  been  washed  away  by  rain.  Oakley 
Spring  is  at  the  base  of  the  Vermillion  Cliff,  and  the  etchings  are  on 
fallen  blocks  of  sandstone,  a  homogeneous,  massive,  soft  sandstone. 
Tubi,  the  Oraibi  chief  above  referred  to,  says  his  totem  is  the  rain  cloud 
but  it  will  be  made  no  more  as  he  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  gens." 

A  group  of  the  Oakley  Spring  etchings  of  which  Figure  1  is  a 
copy,  measures  six  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  height.    Interpreta- 
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tioiis  of  many  of  the  separated  characters  of  Ficnre  1  are  preeeiited  on 
page  46  et  seq.,  also  iu  Figures  156  et  neq.,  page  2S7. 
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Vir..  y—FHTOgiypiii.  M  0*k1ry  RprinicL  Ariiona. 

Mr.  (lilbert  obtaineil  sketches  of  etchiugs  in  Xoveniber,  1878,  on 
Fartriflge  Creek,  nortlu-ru  Arizona,  at  the  poiut  where  the  Beale  wagon 
road  conies  to  it  from  the  east.  "The  rock  is  cro8.s-laminated  Aubrey 
wiiidstone  and  the  surfaces  used  nrc  faces  of  the  laniinte.  All  the  work 
i»  doiK-  I>y  blows  with  a  Hhar[>  point.  (Obsiilian  is  abundant  iu  the 
vicinity.)  Some  I [i iter! pt ions  are  so  fresh  as  to  indicatethat  the  locality 
is  slill  resorted  to.  So  Indians  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  Mie 
ri'gi'in  is  a  ImnHiijf  (jroiind  of  the  Wallapais  and  Avasuimis  (Cosninos)." 

Notwlthstaiidinjt  the  ocrwisionid  visits  of  the  above  named  tribes,  tlie 
i-lianK'ters  sninnrtted  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  other  localities 
kiionn  to  im\f-  Im*)^'!  made  liy  the  Moki  Pueblos. 

Hwk  i-frUirKfs  are  of  frcfjuent  occurrence  along  the  entire  extent  of 
tlif  valley  of  the  Itio  Verde,  from  a  short  distance  below  Camp  Verde 
t„  ilicUilii  Uiver, 

Mr.  TlioniiiH  V,  Keani  reports  etchings  on  the  rocks  in  Canon  Segy, 
ami  in  Keinii'it  ('aRon,  iiortlieastern  Arizona.  Some  forms  occurring  at 
IIh'  litlK'r  locflllly  i>r»  found  also  ui>on  Moki  pottery. 


ItOCK    CARVINOS    IN  CALIFOBNIA. 

I'lHlK  lltdii'Mtallon  received  from  Mr.  Alphonse  Pinart,  pictographic 
fti^isn^ti^i  KtiHt  in  the  hills  east  of  San  Bernardino,  somewhat  resembling 
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tbose  at  Tule  River  in  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Kern 
County. 

These  pictographic  records  arc  found  at  various  localities  along  the 
hill  tops,  but  to  what  distance  is  not  positively  known. 

In  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Owen  Valley  are  extensive  groups  of  petroglyphs,  apparently  dissimi- 
lar to  those  found  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Dr.  Oscar  Loew  also 
mentions  a  singular  inscrii)tion  on  basaltic  rocks  in  Black  Lake  Valley, 
about  4  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Benton,  Mono  County.  This  is 
scratched  in  the  basalt  surface  with  some  sharp  instrument  and  is  evi- 
dently of  great  age.  (Ann.  Report  upon  the  Geog.  Surveys  west  of  the 
lOOth  meridian.  Being  Appi  ndix  J  J,  Ann.  Report  of  Chief  ot  Engin- 
eers for  1876.     Plate  facing  p.  326.) 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hofifman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  reports  the  occur- 
rence of  a  number  of  series  of  etchings  scattered  at  intervals  for  over 
twenty  miles  in  Owen's  Valley,  California.  Some  of  these  records  were 
hastily  examined  by  him  in  1871,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
1884  that  a  thorough  examination  of  them  was  made,  when  measure- 
ments, drawings,  etc.,  were  obtained  for  study  and  comparison.  The 
country  is  generally  of  a  sandy,  desert,  character,  devoid  of  vegetation 
and  water.  The  occasional  bowlders  and  cro[)pings  of  rock  consist  of 
vesicular  basalt,  upon  the  smooth  vertical  faces  of  which  occur  innumer- 
able characters  diff'eient  from  any  hitherto  reported  from  California, but 
bearing  marked  similarity  to  some  figures  found  in  the  country  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Moki  and  Zuni,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  respectively. 

The  southernmost  group  of  etchings  is  eighteen  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Benton;  the  next  group,  two  miles  almost  due  north,  at  the 
Chalk  Grade ;  the  third,  about  three  miles  farther  north,  near  the  stage 
road ;  the  fourth,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  preceding;  then  a  fifth,  hve 
and  a  half  miles  above  the  last  named  and  twelve  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Benton.  The  northernmost  group  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  the  last-mentioned  locality  and  southwest  from  Benton,  at  a 
place  known  as  Watterson's  Ranch.  The  principal  figures  consist  of 
various  simple,  complex,  and  ornamental  circles,  some  of  the  simide 
circles  varying  as  nucleated,  concentric,  and  spectacle-shaped,  zigzags 
and  serpentine  lines,  etc.  Animal  forms  are  not  abundant,  those  n  ad- 
il}^  identified  being  those  of  the  deer,  antelope,  and  jack- rabbits.  liv\)- 
resentations  of  snakes  and  huge  sculpturings  of  grizzly-bear  trackji^  oc- 
cur on  one  horizontal  surface,  twelve  and  a  half  miles  south  o€  Benton. 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  several  carvings  of  human  foot-prints 
appear,  leading  in  the  same  direction,  L  e.j  toward  the  south-southwest- 

All  of  these  figures  are  pecked  into  the  vertical  faces  of  the  rocks^ 
the  depths  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
A  freshly  broken  surface  of  the  rock  presents  various  shjides  from  a 
cream  white  to  a  Naples  yellow  color,  though  the  sculptured  lines  are  all 
blackened  by  exposure  and  oxidation  of  the  iron  contained  therein.  This 
fact  has  no  importance  toward  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  work. 
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At  tbe  Chalk  Grade  is  a  large  bowlder  measaring  aboat  six  feet  in 
height  and  fonr  feet  either  way  in  thickness,  niM)n  one  side  of  which  is 
one-half  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  immense  mortar.  The  sides 
of  this  cavity  are  vertical,  and  near  the  bottom  turn  abmptly  and  hor- 
izontally in  towanl  the  center,  which  is  marked  by  a  cone  aboat  three 
inches  high  and  six  inches  across  at  its  base.  The  interior  diameter 
of  the  mortar  is  about  twenty-four  inches,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  surfiice,  being  considerably  groove<l  laterally,  it  would  appear  as  if 
a  core  had  been  used  for  grinding,  similar  in  action  to  that  of  a  mill- 
stone. No  traces  of  such  a  core  or  corresponding  f.  rm  were  visible. 
This  instance  is  mentioned  as  it  is  the  only  indication  that  the  authors 
of  the  etchings  ma<le  any  prolonged  visit  to  this  region,  and  perhaps 
only  for  grinding  grass  seed,  though  neither  grass  nor  water  is  now 
found  nearer  than  the  remains  at  Watterson's  Kanch  and  at  Benton. 

The  records  at  Watterson's  are  pecked  upon  the  surfaces  of  detached 
bowlders  near  the  top  of  a  mesa,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
nearest  spring,  distant  two  hundred  yards.  These  are  also  placed  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  mesa,  or  that  nearest  to  the  northern  most 
of  the  main  group  across  the  Benton  Bange.  At  the  base  of  the  east- 
ern and  northeastern  portion  of  this  elevation  of  land,  and  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  etchings,  are  the  remains  of  former  camps,  such  as  stone 
circles,  marking  the  former  sites  of  brush  lodges,  and  a  large  number 
of  obsidian  flakes,  arrowheads,  knives,  and  some  jasper  remains  of  like 
eharacter.  Upon  the  flat  granite  bowlders  are  several  mortar-holes, 
which  perhaps  were  used  for  crushing  the  seed  of  the  grass  still  growing 
abundantly  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pinon  nuts  are  also  abundant 
in  this  locality. 

Upon  following  the  most  convenient  course  across  the  Benton  Range 
to  reach  Owen's  Valley  proper,  etchings  are  also  found,  though  in  lim- 
ited numbers,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of  '<  indicators  as 
to  course  of  travel."  By  this  trail  the  northernmost  of  the  several 
groups  of  etchings  above  mentioned  is  the  nearest  and  most  easily 
reached. 

The  etchings  upon  the  bowlders  at  Watterson's  are  somewhat  difter- 
-ent  from  those  found  elsewhere.  The  number  of  specific  designs  is  lim- 
ited, many  of  them  being  rei)roduced  from  two  to  six  or  seven  times, 
thus  seeming  to  partake  of  the  character  of  personal  names. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  is  that  resembling  a  horseshoe  within  which 
is  a  vertical  stroke.  Sometimes  the  upper  extremity  of  such  stroke  is 
attached  to  the  upper  inside  curve  of  the  broken  ring,  and  frequently 
there  are  two  or  more  parallel  vertical  strokes  within  one  such  curve. 
Bear-tracks  and  the  outline  of  human  feet  also  occur,  besides  several 
unique  forms.  A  few  of  these  forms  are  figured,  though  not  accurately, 
in  the  Ann.  Report  upon  the  Geog.  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian 
last  mentioned  (1876),  Plate  facing  p.  326. 

Lieutenant  Whipple  reports  (Rep.  Pac.  R.R.  Exped.  Ill^  1856^  Pt.  Ill, 
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p.  42,  PL  36)  the  discovery  of  pictographs  at  Pai-CJte  Creek,  about  30 
miles  west  of  the  Mojave  villages.  These  are  carved  upon  a  rock,  ^'are 
uumerous,  appear  old,  and  are  too  confusedly  obscure  to  be  easily  trace- 
able. '' 

These  bear  great  general  re8emblance  to  etchings  scattered  over 
Northeast  Arizona,  Southern  Utah,  and  Western  New  Mexico. 

Bemarkable  pictographs  have  also  been  found  at  Tule  River  Agency. 
See  Figure  155,  page  235. 


COLORED   PICTOGRAPHS   ON   ROCKS- 

Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson  reports  the  occurrence  of  painted  characters 
at  Paint  Lick  Mountain,  3  miles  north  of  Maiden  Spring,  Tazewell 
County,  Virginia.  These  characters  are  painted  in  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. A  brief  description  of  this  record  is  given  in  a  work  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Coalo,  entitled  ''The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Wilburn 
Waters,"  etc.,  liichmond,  1878,  p.  136. 

Mr.  John  Haywood  (The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennes- 
see, Nashville,  1823,  p.  149)  mentions  painted  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  a 
man,  birds,  etc.,  on  the  blufis  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Holston,  5  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.  These  are  painted  in  red  colors 
on  a  limestone  bluff.  He  states  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  who  made  this  a  resting  place  when  journeying  through 
the  region.  This  author  furthermore  remarks :  '^  Wherever  on  the  rivers 
of  Tennessee  are  perpendicular  bluffs  on  the  sides,  and  especially  if 
caves  be  near,  are  often  found  mounds  near  them,  enclosed  in  intrench- 
ments,  with  the  sun  and  moon  painted  on  the  rocks,"  etc. 

Among  the  many  colored  etchings  and  paintings  on  rock  discov- 
ered by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Expedition  in  1853-'54  (Rei).  Pac.  R.  R. 
Exi)ed.,  Ill,  1856,  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  30,  37,  PH.  28,  29,  30)  may  be  mentioned 
those  at  Rocky  Dell  Creek,  New  Mexico,  which  were  found  between  the 
edge  of  the  Llano  Estacado  and  the  Canadian  River.  The  stream  flows 
through  a  gorge,  upon  one  side  of  which  a  shelving  sandstone  rock 
forms  a  sort  of  cave.  The  roof  is  covered  with  i)aintings,  some  evi 
dently  ancient,  and  beneath  are  innumerable  carvings  of  footprints,  ani- 
mals, and  symmetrical  lines. 

Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  paintings  on  the  rocks  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  Illinois,  which 
were  observed  by  early  French  explorers,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  much  more  recent  observers. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Norris  found  numerous  painted  totemic  characters  upon 
the  cliffs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pipestone  quarry,  Minnesota. 
These  consisted,  probably,  of  the  totems  or  names  of  Indians  who  had 
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appear  opoD  rocks  found  at  or  Dear  the  origin  of  all  of  the  abovemen- 
tioued  trails  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  ander  consideratiou.  The  appearance  and  position  of  these  picto- 
graphs  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  several  trails. 

The  circles  figured  in  b  and  d  of  Plate  I,  and  c,  r,  and  w  of  Plate  11^ 
together  with  other  similar  circular  marks  bearing  cross-lines  upon  the 
interior,  were  at  first  unintelligible,  as  their  forms  among  various  tribes 
have  very  different  signification.  The  character  in  Plate  I,  above  and 
projecting  from  d,  resembles  the  human  form,  with  curious  lateral  bands 
of  black  and  white,  alternately.  Two  similar  characters  appear,  also, 
in  Plate  II,  a,  b.  In  a,  the  lines  from  the  head  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  superior  rank  or  condition  of  the  person  depicted. 

Having  occasion  subsequently  to  visit  the  private  ethnologic  collection 
of  Hon.  A.  F.  Coronel,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  Dr.  Hofifman  discov- 
ered a  clue  to  the  general  import  of  the  above  record,  as  well  as  the  signi- 
fication of  some  of  the  characters  above  mentioned.  In  a  collection  of 
colored  illustrations  of  Mexican  costumes  some  of  them  probably  a  cen- 
tury old,  he  found  blankets  bearing  borders  and  colors,  nearly  identical 
with  those  shown  in  the  circles  in  Plate  I,  d,  and  Plate  II,  c,  r,  w.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  circles  represent  bales  of  blankets  which 
early  became  articles  of  trade  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  the  cross- lines  would  seem  to  represent  the  cords 
used  in  tying  the  blankets  into  bales,  which  same  cross-lines  api)ear 
as  cords  in  /,  Plate  II.  Mr.  Coronel  also  possesses  small  figures  of 
Mexicans,  of  various  conditions  of  life,  costumes,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions, one  of  which,  a  painted  statuette,  is  a  representation  of  a 
Mexican  lying  down  flat  upon  an  outspread  scrape,  similar  in  color  and 
form  to  the  black  and  white  bands  shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  cf,  Plate 
I,  and  a,  ft,  of  Plate  II,  and  instantly  suggesting  the  exi)lanation  of  those 
figures.  Upon  the  latter  the  continuity  of  the  black  and  white  bands  is 
broken,  as  the  human  figures  are  probably  intended  to  be  in  front,  or 
on  top,  of  the  drawings  of  the  blankets. 

The  small  statuette  above  mentioned  is  that  of  a  Mexican  trader,  and 
if  the  circles  in  the  i)ictographs  are  considered  to  represent  bales  of 
blankets,  there  is  a  figure  in  Plate  I,  <?,  still  more  interesting,  from  the 
union  of  one  of  these  circles  with  that  of  a  character  rei)resenting  the 
trader,  i.  c,  the  man  possessing  the  bales.  Bales,  or  what  appear  to  be 
bales,  are  represented  to  the  top  and  right  of  the  circle  <?,  Plate  I,  and 
also  ui)on  the  right  hand  figure  in  /,  Plate  II.  To  the  right  of  the  latter 
are  three  short  lines,  evidently  showing  the  knot  or  ends  of  the  cords 
used  in  tying  a  bale  of  blankets  without  colors,  therefore  of  less  impor- 
tance, or  of  other  goods.  This  bale  is  upon  the  back  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  horse,  led  in  an  upward  direction  by  an  Indian  whose  head-dress,, 
and  ends  of  the  breech-cloth,  are  visible.  Other  human  forms  fippear  in 
the  attitude  of  making  gestures,  one  also  in /,  Plate  II,  probably  carry- 
ing a  bale  of  goods.    Figure  u  represents  a  centipede,  an  insect  found 
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occHsionally  soatli  of  tbe  mountains,  but  reported  as  extremely  rare  in 
the  immediate  nortliern  regions.    (For  a:,  see  page  232.) 

Mr.  Coronel  stated  that  when  he  first  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  in  1843, 
the  Indians  living  north  of  the  San  Fernando  mountains  manufactured 
blankets  of  the  fur  and  hair  of  animals,  showing  transverse  bands  of 
black  and  white  similar  to  those  depicted,  which  were  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  Los  Angeles  and  to  Indians  who  transported 
them  to  other  tribes. 

I-  is  probable  that  the  pictograph  is  intended  to  represent  the  salient 
features  of  a  trading  expedition  from  the  north.  The  ceiling  of  the 
cavity  found  between  the  drawings  represented  in  Plate  I  and  Plate  II 
has  disappeared,  owing  to  disintegration,  thus  leaving  a  blank  about  4 
feet  long,  and  6  feet  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  original  record 
between  the  parts  represented  in  the  two  plates. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  also  reports  the  following  additional  localities  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los.  Angeles  counties.  Fifteen  miles  west  of  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  northern  summit  of  the  Santa  Ynez  range,  and  near 
the  San  iMarcos  Pass,  is  a  group  of  paintings  in  red  and  black.  One 
figure  resembles  a  portion  of  a  checker-board  in  the  arrangement  of 
squares.  Serpentine  and  zigzag  lines  occur,  as  also  curved  lines  with 
serrations  on  the  concave  sides ;  figures  of  the  sun,  groups  of  short  ver- 
tical lines,  and  treeformsj  resembling  representations  of  the  dragonfly, 
and  the  human  form,  as  drawn  by  the  Moki  Indians,  and  very  similar 
to  Fig.  €j  PI.  II.  These  paintings  are  in  a  cavity  near  the  base  of  an 
immense  bowlder,  over  twenty  feet  in  height.  A  short  distance  from 
this  is  a  fiat  granitic  bowlder,  containing  twenty-one  mortar  holes, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  by  visiting  Indians  during  the  acorn 
^season.  Trees  of  this  genus  are  very  abundant,  and  their  fruit  formed 
one  of  the  sources  of  subsistence. 

Three  miles  west-northwest  of  this  locality,  in  the  valley  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  are  indistinct  figures  in  faded  red,  painted  upon 
a  large  rock.  The  characters  appear  similar,  in  general,  to  those  above 
mentioned. 

Forty-three  miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  Najowe  Valley,  is  a 
promontory,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  large  shallow  cavern,  the  opening 
being  smaller  than  the  interior,  upon  the  roof  and  back  of  which  are 
numerous  figures  of  similar  forms  as  those  observed  at  San  Marcos  Pass. 
Several  characters  appear  to  have  been  drawn  at  a  later  date  than 
others,  such  as  horned  cattle,  etc.  The  black  color  used  was  a  manga- 
nese compound,  while  the  red  pigments  consist  of  ferruginous  clays, 
abundant  at  numerous  localities  in  the  mountain  canons.  Some  of  the 
liuman  figures  are  drawn  with  the  hands  and  arms  in  the  attitude  of 
making  the  gestures  for  surprise  or  astontshment,  and  negation. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  records,  and  probably  also  the  most  elab- 
orately drawn,  is  situated  in  the  Garisa  Plain,  near  Seuor  Oieua's  ranch, 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  due  north  of  Santa  Barbara.    The  most  conspicu- 
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OU8  figare  is  tbat  of  the  suu,  resembliDg  a  face,  with  ornamental  appen- 
dages at  the  cardinal  points,  and  bearing  striking  resemblance  to  some 
Moki  marks  and  pictographic  work.  Serpentine  lines  and  numerous 
anomalous  forms  also  abound. 

Four  miles  northeast  of  Santa  Barbara,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  is  an  isolated  sandstone  bowlder  measuring  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  upon  the  western  side  of  which  is  a 
slight  cavity  bearing  figures  corresponding  in  general  form  to  others  iii 
this  county.  The  gesture  for  negation  again  appears  in  the  attitude  of 
the  human  figures. 

Half  a  mile  farther  east,  on  Dr.  Coe's  farm,  is  another  smaller  bowlder, 
in  a  cavity  of  which  some  portions  of  human  figures  are  shown.  Parts 
of  the  drawings  have  disappeared  through  disintegration  of  the  rock, 
which  is  called  "  Pulpit  Rock,"  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  cavity, 
its  position  at  the  side  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  the  e«ho  observed 
upon  speaking  a  little  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Painted  rocks  also  occur  in  the  Azuza  Caiion,  about  thirty  miles  north- 
east of  Los  Angeles,  of  which  illustrations  are  given  in  Plate  LXXX, 
described  on  p.  156. 

Dr.  Hoffman  also  found  other  paintings  in  the  valley  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Tule  River,  in  addition  to  those  discovered  in  1882,  and  given 
in  Figure  155,  p.  235.  The  forms  are  those  of  large  insects,  and  of  the 
bear,  beaver,  centipede,  bald  eagle,  etc. 

Upon  the  eastern  slope  of  an  isolated  peak  between  Porterville  and 
Yisalia,  several  miles  east  of  the  stage  road,  are  pictographs  in  red  and 
black.  These  are  chiefly  drawings  of  the  deer,  bear,  and  other  animals 
and  forms  not  yet  determined. 

Just  previous  to  his  departure  from  the  Santa  Barbara  region,  Dr. 
Hoffman  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  eight  or  nine  painted  records 
in  that  neighborhood,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  observed  only  by 
a  few  sheep-herders  and  hunters. 

Other  important  localities  showing  colored  etchings,  and  other  painted 
figures,  are  at  San  Diego,  California ;  at  Oneida,  Idaho ;  in  Temple 
Creek  Cafion,  southeastern  Utah,  and  in  the  Canon  de  Chelly,  north- 
western New  Mexico. 


FOREIGN   PETBOGIiYPHS. 

The  distribation  and  the  descriptiou  of  the  petroglyphs  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  of  other  forms  of  pictographs  found  there,  are  omitted  in  the 
present  paper.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  such  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation has  already  been  given  to  the  public  concerning  it,  that  it  is 
not  considered  in  this  work,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  similar  pro- 
ductions of  the  tribes  popularly  known  as  North  American  Indians, 
although  the  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  Mexico  should,  in  strictness, 
be  included  in  that  category.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be  recognized 
that  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  study  of  pictographs,  is 
the  comparison  of  those  of  Mexico  with  those  found  farther  north. 

Copies  of  many  petroglyphs  found  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  have 
been  collected,  but  the  limitations  of  the  present  paper  do  not  allow  of 
their  reproduction  or  discussion. 


PETROGLYPHS   IN    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

While  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  contemplate  either  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  rock  carvings  in  South  America,  or  entering  upon 
any  detailed  discussion  of  them,  some  account  is  here  subjoined  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  great  extent  of  the  ethnic  material  of  this 
character  that  is  yet  to  be  obtained  from  that  continent.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  in  Aspects  of  Nature  in  different  lands  and  different 
climates,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  196-201,  London,  1850,  gives  the  following  gen- 
eral remarks  concerning  pictographs  from  South  America : 

In  the  interior  of  South  America,  between  the  2d  and  4th  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
a  forefit-covered  plain  is  enclosed  by  four  rivers,  the  Orinoco,  the  Atabapo,  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  the  Cassiquiare.  In  this  district  are  found  rocks  of  granite  and  of  sye- 
nite, covered,  like  those  of  Caicara  and  Uruana,  with  colossal  symbolical  figures  of 
crocodiles  and  tigers,  and  drawings  of  household  utensils,  and  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
At  the  present  time  this  remote  corner  of  the  earth  is  entirely  without  human  inhab- 
itants, throughout  an  extent  of  more  than  8,000  sciiiare  geographical  miles.  The 
tribes  nearest  to  its  boundaries  are  wandering  naked  savages,  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
liuuian  existence,  and  far  removed  from  any  thoughts  of  carving  hieroglyphics  on 
rocks.  One  may  trace  in  South  America  an  entire  zone,  extending  through  more 
than  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  of  rockis  so  ornameutcd ;  viz.  from  the  Rnpuniri,  Esse- 
c[uil>o,  and  the  mountains  of  Pacaraima,  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Ynpura. 
These  carvings  may  belong  to  very  different  epochs,  for  Sir  Rol)ert  Schomburgk  even 
found  on  the  Rio  Negro  representations  of  a  Spanish  galiot,  which  must  have  been  of 
a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century' ;  and  this  in  a  wilderness  where 
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the  nativea  were  probably  as  nide  then  as  at  the  present  time.  Bat  it  must  not  be 
for£otten  that  *  *  nations  of  very  different  descent,  when  in  a  similar  uncivilized 
state,  having  the  same  disposition  to  simplify  and  generalize  ontlines,  and  being  im- 
]>elled  by  inherent  mental  dispositions  to  form  rythmical  repetitions  and  series,  may 
be  led  to  produce  similar  signs  and  symbols.  «  *  *  Some  miles  from  Encaramada, 
there  rises,  in  the  middle  of  the  savannah,  the  rock  Tepn-Mererae,  or  painted  rock. 
It  shews  several  figures  of  animals  and  symbolical  outlines  which  resemble  much 
those  observed  by  us  at  some  distance  above  Encaramada,  near  Caycara,  in  7^  5'  to 
7^  40'  lat.,  and  66°  28'  to  67°  23'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Rocks  thus  marked  are 
found  between  the  Cassiqniare  and  the  Atabapo  (in  2^  5'  to  3^  20'  lat.),  and  what  is 
particularly  remarkable,  560  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  East  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  Parime.  This  last  fact  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  journal  of  Nicholas 
Hortsman,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  the  celebrated  D'Anville. 
That  simple  and  modest  traveller  wrote  down  every  day,  on  the  spot,  what  had  ap- 
])eared  to  him  most  worthy  of  notice,  and  he  deserves  perhaps  the  more  credence  be- 
cause, being  full  of  dissatisfaction  at  having  failed  to  discover  the  objects  of  his 
researches,  the  Lake  of  Dorado,  with  lumps  of  gold  and  a  diamond  mine,  he  looked 
with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  on  whatever  fell  in  his  way.  He  found,  on  the  I6th 
of  April,  1749,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rupunuri,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  winding  be- 
tween the  Macarana  mountains  forms  several  small  cascades,  and  before  arriving  in 
the  district  immediately  round  Lake  Amucu,  '^  rocks  covered  with  figures,'' — or,  as  he 
says  in  Portugese,  '*  de  varias  letras.''  We  were  shown  at  the  rock  of  Culimacari,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  signs  which  were  called  characters,  arranged  in  lines — 
but  they  were  only  ill-shaped  figures  of  heavenly  bodies,  boa-serpents,  and  the  uten- 
sils employed  in  preparing  manioc  meal.  I  have  never  found  among  these  painted 
rocks  (piedras  pintadas)  any  symmetrical  arrangement  or  any  regular  even-spaced 
characters.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  the  word  ''  letras''  in  Hortsmann's 
jonmal  must  not  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense. 

Schomborgk  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  rediscover  the  rock  seen  by  Hortsmann,  but 
he  has  seen  and  described  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  near  the  cascade  of 
Warraputa.  '*  This  cascade,"  he  says,  "  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its  height  but  also 
for  the  quantity  of  figures,  cut  on  the  rock,  which  have  great  resemblance  to  those 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  island  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  which  I 
consider  to  be,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  the  Caribs,  by  whom  that  part  of  the  An- 
tilles was  formerly  inhabited.  I  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  detach  portions  of  the 
rock  which  contained  the  inscription,  and  which  I  desired  to  take  with  me,  but  the 
stone  was  too  hard  and  fever  had  taken  away  my  strength.  Neither  promises  nor 
threats  could  prevail  on  the  Indians  to  give  a  single  blow  with  a  hammer  to  these 
rocks — the  venerable  monuments  of  the  superior  mental  cultivation  of  their  predeces- 
sors. They  regard  them  as  the  work  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  difterent  tribes  who 
we  met  with,  though  living  at  a  great  distance,  were  nevertheless  acquainted  with 
them.  Terror  was  paiuted  on  the  faces  of  my  Indian  companions,  who  appeared  to 
expect  every  moment  that  the  fire  of  heaven  would  fall  on  my  head.  I  saw  clearly 
that  my  eudeavors  would  be  fruitless,  and  I  contented  myself  with  bringing  away  a 
complete  drawing  of  these  memorials."  ♦  •  •  Even  the  veneration  everywhere 
testified  by  the  Indians  of  the  present  day  for  these  rude  sculptures  of  their  predoces- 
Rors,  shews  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  execution  of  similar  works.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  should  be  mentioned :  between  Encaramada  and  Caycara, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  a  number  of  these  hieroglyphical  figures  are  sculptured 
on  the  face  of  precipices  at  a  height  which  could  now  be  reached  only  by  means  of 
extraordinarily  high  scaffolding.  If  one  asks  the  natives  how  t  hese  figures  have  been 
cut,  they  answer,  laughing,  as  if  it  were  a  fact  of  which  none  but  a  white  man  could 
be  ignorant,  that  **  in  the  days  of  the  great  waters  their  fathers  went  in  canoes  at  that 
height."  Thus  a  geological  fancy  is  made  to  afford  an  answer  to  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  a  civilization  which  has  long  passed  away. 
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figures  arc  jnst  snch  simple  combinations  of  lines  which  would  occnr  independently 
to  the  rook-engravers  and  to  the  body-painters  as  to  all  other  nntanght  designers. 


Fi>^  2. — Deep  earrings  in  Guiana. 

The  same  aatbor  (pp.  368,  369)  gives  the  following  accouDt  of  the 
superstitious  reverence  entertained  for  the  petroglyphs  by  the  living 
Indians  of  Guiana : 

Every  time  a  sculptured  rock  or  striking  mountain  or  stone  is  seen,  Indians  avert 
the  ill-wiU  of  the  spirits  of  such  places  by  rubbing  red  peppers  (Cap«tcum)  each  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes.  For  iust-ance,  on  reaching  the  Tiniehri  rock  on  theCorentyn  River, 
I  at  once  began  to  sketch  the  figures  sculptured  thereon.  Looking  up  the  next  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  Indians — men,  women  and  children — who  accompanied  me  all  grouped 
round  the  rock-picture,  busily  engage<l  in  this  painful  operation  of  pepper- rubbing. 
The  extreme  pain  of  this  operation  when  performed  thoroughly  by  the  Indians  I 
can  faintly  realize  from  my  own  feelings  when  I  have  occasionally  rubbed  my  eyes 
with  fingers  which  had  recently  handled  red-i>eppers  ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  though 
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the  older  practitioners  inflict  this  self-torture  with  the  utmost  stoicism,  I  have  again 
and  again  seen  that  otherwise  rare  sight  of  Indians,  children,  and  even  young  men, 
sobbing  under  the  infliction.  Yet  the  ceremony  was  never  omitted.  Sometimes 
when  by  a  rare  chance  no  member  of  the  party  had  had  the  forethought  to  provide 
peppers,  lime-juice  was  used  as  a  substitute ;  and  once,  when  neither  peppers  nor 


Fio.  3. — Shallow  CArviogs  in  Guiana. 

limes  were  at  hand,  a  piece  of  blue  indigo-dyed  cloth  was  carefnlly  soaked,  and  the 
dye  was  then  rubbed  into  the  eyes.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  Indians.  One  idea  underlies  them  all,' and  that  is  the  attempt  to 
avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  malignant  spirits. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  Indian  picture  writing 
in  British  Guiana,  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Brown,  in  the  Journal  of  the  An- 
thropological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1873,  Vol.  II,  254- 
257,  gives  views  and  details  somewhat  different  from  the  foregoing: 

These  writings  or  markings  are  visible  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  furrows.  In  some  instauces  they  are  distinctly  visible  upon  the 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  a  distance  of  oue  hundred  yards  ;  in  others  they  are 
so  faint  that  they  can  only  be  seen  in  certain  lights  by  reflected  rays  from  their  pol- 
ished surfaces.  They  occur  upou  greenstone,  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  gneiss,  and 
jasperous  sandstone,  both  in  a  vortical  and  horizontal  position,  at  various  elevations 
above  the  water.  Sometimes  they  can  only  be  seen  during  the  dry  season,  when  the 
rivers  are  low,  as  in  several  instances  on  the  Berbice  and  Cassikytyn  rivers.     In  oue 
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instance,  on  the  Corentyne  river,  the  markings  on  the  rook  are  so  much  above  the 
leve]  of  the  river  when  at  its  greatest  height,  that  they  could  only  h&ve  been  made 
by  erecting  a  staging  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  unless  the  river  was  at  the  time 
nmch  above  its  usual  level.  The  widths  of  the  furrows  vary  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch,  while  the  depth  never  exceeds  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Sometimes  the  mark- 
ings are  almost  level  with  the  surrounding  surfaces,  owing  to  the  waste  or  degrada- 
tion by  atmospheric  influences,  which  have  acted  with  greater  force  upon  the  rough 
rock  than  on  the  polished  face  of  the  grooved'  markings.  The  furrows  present  the 
same  weather-stained  aspect  as  the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  cut,  and  both  the  rocks 
and  the  furrows  are  in  some  instances  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  know  nothing  about  the  picture  writing  by  tradition.  They 
scout  the  idea  of  their  having  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  ascribe  them  to 
the  handiwork  of  the  Makunaima,  their  great  spirit.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  re- 
gard them  with  any  superstitious  feelings,  looking  upon  them  merely  as  curiosities, 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  there  are  numbers  of  large  rocks  without  any 
marking^  on  some  rivers,  which  they  will  not  even  look  at  in  passing,  lest  some  ca- 
lamity should  overtake  them.  Their  Peaimen  or  sorcerers  always  squeeze  tobaeco 
juice  in  their  eyes  on  approaching  these,  but  pay  no  regard  to  the  sculptured 
rocks.  In  the  Pacaraima  mountains,  between  the  villages  of  Mora  and  Itabay,  tlie 
path  passes  through  a  circle  of  square  stones  placed  on  one  end,  one  of  which  has  a 
carving  upon  it ;  some  of  these  blocks  have  been  thrown  down  and  broken  by  the 
Indians,  clearly  proving  their  utter  disregard  for  them.  If  then  there  were  any  tra- 
ditions regarding  these  writings  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  I  conclude  that  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day — the  most  superstitious  of  beings — would  undoubtedly 
treat  them  with  awe  and  respect.  Again,  if  their  forefathers  were  as  indolent  as 
they  now  are,  they  never  would  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  these  pictures 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  their  time,  which  they  could  have  more  easily 
accomplished  by  lying  in  their  hammocks  from  morning  to  night  in  a  semi-dreamy 
sort  of  state,  as  their  descendants  do  at  present.  As  these  figures  were  evidently 
cut  with  great  care  and  at  much  labor  by  a  former  race  of  men,  I  conclude  that  they 
were  made  for  some  great  purpose,  probably  a  religious  one,  as  some  of  the  figures 
give  indications  of  Phallic  worship. 

PETR0GLTPH8  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  paper  by  J.  Whitfield  on  Rock 
Inscriptions  in  Brazil,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1874,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  114: 

The  rock  inscriptions  were  visited  in  Angnst,  1865,  during  an  exploring  expedition 
for  gold  mines  in  the  province  of  Ceara.  Several  similar  inscriptions  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Cearii,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Pemamhnco  and 
Piauhy,  especially  in  the  SertadSy  that  is,  in  the  thinly-wooded  parts  of  the  interior, 
hat  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  their  having  been  seen  near  the  coast. 

In  the  margin  and  bed  only  of  the  river  are  the  rocks  inscribed.  On  the  margin 
they  extend  in  some  instances  to  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  Except  in  the  rainy  reason 
the  stream  is  dry.  The  rock  is  a  silicions  schist  of  excessively  hard  and  flinty  te.vture. 
The  marks  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  a  blunt  heavy  tool,  snch 
as  might  be  made  with  an  almost  worn-out  mason's  hammer. 

The  situation  is  about  midway  between  Serra  Grande  or  Ibiapaba  and  Serra  Meri- 
oca,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  coast  and  forty  west  of  the  town  Sobral.  There 
are  not  any  indications  of  works  of  art  or  other  antiquarian  remains,  nor  anything 
peculiar  to  the  locality.  The  country  is  gently  undulating,  and  of  the  nsnal  character 
that  obtains  for  hundreds  of  miles  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Serra  Ibiapaba. 

The  native  population  attribute  all  the  'Letreiros'  (inscriptions),  as  they  do  every* 
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thing  else  of  wliicli  they  have  no  iDformation,  to  the  Dutch  as  records  of  hidden 
wealth.  The  Dutch,  however,  only  occupied  the  country  for  a  few  years  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Along  the  coast  numerouH  forts,  the  works  of  the 
Dutch,  still  remain;  hut  there  are  no  authentic  records  of  their  ever  having  estab- 
lishe<l  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  less  probability  still  of  their 
amusing  themselves  with  inscribing  puzzling  hieroglyphics,  which  must  have  been 
a  work  of  time,  on  the  rocks  of  the  far  interior,  for  the  admiration  of  wandering 
Indians. 

PI(T0(JRAPH8  IN  PKRl. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tscbudi  ineutions  in  bis  Travels  in  Peru  during  the  years 
183^1842,  [Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library,  Vols.  XCUI-XCIV,  New 
York,  1847,]  Pt.  II,  p.  345-346,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  also  used  a 
certain  kind  of  hieroglyphics"  which  they  engraved  in  stone,  and  pre- 
served in  their  temples.  Notices  of  these  *' hieroglyphics'' are  given 
by  some  of  the  early  writers.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  similarity 
between  these  Peruvian  pictographs  and  those  found  in  Mexico  and 
Brazil. 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  Charles  Wiener's  magnificent  work 
Perou  et  Bolivie,  Paris,  1880,  and  also  from  La  x\ntigiieda«l  del  Ilombre 
en  el  Plata,  by  Florentino  Ameghino,  Paris  (and  Buenos  Aires),  1880, 
luiist  be  resisted. 


OBJECTS  REPRK8EXTED  IN  PICTOGRAPII8. 

The  objects  depicted  in  pictographs  of  all  kinds  are  too  numerous  aud 
varied  for  any  immediate  attempt  at  classification.  Those  upon  the 
petroglyphs  may,  however,  be  usefully  grouped.  Instructive  particu- 
lars regarding  them  may  be  discovered,  for  instance  the  delineation  of 
the  fauna  in  reference  to  its  present  or  former  habitat  in  the  region 
where  the  representation  of  it  is  found,  is  of  special  interest. 

As  an  example  of  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  pictured,  as  well  as 
of  their  mo<le  of  representation,  the  following  Figures,  4  to  21,  are  pre- 
sented, taken  from  the  Moki  inscriptions  at  Oakley  Springs,  Arizona, 
by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert.  These  were  selected  by  him  from  a  large  number 
of  etchings,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  explanation,  and  they  were 
explained  to  him  by  Tubi,  an  Oraibi  chief  living  at  Oraibi,  one  of  the 
Moki  villages. 

Jones,  in  his  Southern  Indians,  p.  377-379,  gives  a  r^sum^  of  objects 
depicted  as  follows : 

Upon  the  Enclianted  Mountain  in  Union  Coanty,  cut  in  plntonic  rock,  are  the  tracks 
of  men,  women,  children,  deer,  bears,  bisons,  tnrkeys  and  terrapins,  and  the  outlines 
of  a  snake,  of  two  deer,  and  of  a  human  hand.  Those  sculptures — so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained  and  counted — number  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  most  ex- 
travagant among  them  is  that  known  as  the  footprint  of  the  **  Great  Warrior.''  It 
measures  eighteen  inches  in  length,  aud  has  six  toes.  The  other  human  tracks  and 
those  of  the  animals  are  delineated  with  commendable  fidelity.     *    •     » 

Most  of  them  present  the  appearance  of  the  natural  tread  of  the  animal  in  iilastic 
clay.  *^  *  •  These  intaglios  closely  resemble  those  described  by  Mr.  Ward  [Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst,  of  N.  Y.,  No.  1,  57  et  «cy.],  as  existing  upon  the  upheaved  strata  of  coarse 
carboniferous  grit  iu  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  near  the  town  of  Baruesvillc. 

The  appearance  of  objects  showing  the  influence  of  European  civil- 
ization and  christianization  should  always  be  carefully  noted.  An  in- 
stance where  an  object  of  that  character  is  found  among  a  multitude  of 
others  not  liable  to  such  suspicion  is  iu  the  heart  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
in  the  upper  line  of  Figure  1,  page  30  ante.  This  suggests  missionary 
teaching. 
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Fig.  19.  Fi^'.  '20. 

The  followiug  is  the  explanation  of  the  li«>:nies: 

Fig.  4.  A  beaver.  Fig.  13.  A  turkey  tail. 


Fig.  21, 


5.  A  bear. 

6.  A  mouutaiii  sheep  {OvU  montana). 

7.  Three  wolf  heads. 

8.  Three  Jackass  rabbits. 

9.  Cottontail  rabbit. 

10.  Bear  tracks. 

11.  An  eagle. 

12.  Eagle  tails. 


14.  Horned  toads  {Phri/osoma  sp.  T). 
ir>.  Lizards. 
IG.  A  butterfly. 

17.  Snakes. 

18.  A  rattlesnake. 

19.  Deer  track. 

20.  Three  Bird  tracks. 

21.  Bitterns  (wadiug  birds). 


INSTRUMEXTS    USED    IN  PICTOGRAPHY. 

Those  are  often  of  anthropologic  interest.    A  few  examples  are  given 
as  follows,  though  other  descriptions  appear  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 


INSTRUMENTS   FOR   CARVING. 

This  includes  etching,  pecking,  and  scratching. 

The  Ilidatsa,  when  carving  upon  stone  or  rocks,  as  well  as  upon  pieces 
of  woihK  use  a  sharply  pointed  piece  of  hard  stone,  usually  d  fragment 
of  tpiartz. 

The  bow  drill  was  an  instrument  largely  usetl  by  the  Innuit  of  Alaska 
in  carving  bone  and  ivory.  The  present  method  of  cutting  figures  and 
other  characters,  to  record  events  and  personal  exploits,  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  small  blade,  thick,  though  sharply  pointed,  resembling  a  graver. 


1N8TRIJMKNT8   FOR   DRAWING. 

When  in  haste,  or  wIhui  the  necessary  materials  are  not  at  hand,  the 
Ilidatsa  sometimes  prejiare  notices  by  drawing  upon  a  piece  of  wood  or 
the  shoulder  blade  of  a  burt'alo  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  obtained  from 
the  fire,  or  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk,  with  which  nearly  every  warrior  is 
at  all  times  supplied. 


INSTRUMENTS   FOR   PAINTING. 

Painting  upon  robes  or  skins  is  accomplished  by  means  of  thin  strips 
of  wood,  or  KometimeH  of  bone.  Tufts  of  antelope  hair  are  also  used, 
by  tying  them  to  sticks  to  make  a  brush.  This  is  evidently  a  modern 
innovation.  Pieces  of  wood,  one  end  of  each  chewed  so  as  to  produce 
a  loose  fibrous  brush,  are  also  used  at  times,  as  has  been  observed 
among  the  Titon  Dakota. 

The  Ilidatsa,  Ankara,  and  other  Northwest  Indians  usually  employ 
a  piece  of  buffalo  rib,  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  having  somewhat  of  an 
elliptical  or  lozenge-shaped  form.  This  is  dipped  in  thin  glue  and  a 
tracing  is  made,  which  is  subsequently  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with 
a  solution  of  glue,  water,  and  color. 
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INSTRUMENTS   FOR   TATTOOING. 

The  Hidatsa  say  that  formerly,  when  tattooing  was  practiced,  sharp 
pieces  of  bone  were  used  for  pricking  the  skin. 

The  tribes  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  California  used  sharp 
pieces  of  bone,  thorns,  and  the  dorsal  spines  of  fish,  though  at  present 
needles  are  employed,  as  they  are  more  effective  and  less  painful,  and 
are  readily  procured  by  purchase. 

Needles  are  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians,  according  to  Mr.  Gatsehet. 

Rev.  M.  Eells  re^wrts  (Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  II,  p.  75) 
that  for  tattooiug  the  Twana  Indians  use  a  needle  and  thread,  blacken- 
ing the  thread  with  charcoal  and  drawing  it  under  the  skin  as  deeply 
as  they  can  bear  it. 

Stephen  Powers  says  (Coiitrib.  to  N.  A.  Ethnol.  III.,  p.  130)  that  tat- 
tooing among  the  Yuki  is  done  with  pitch-pine  soot,  and  a  sharp-pointed 
bone.  After  the  designs  have  been  traced  on  the  skin  the  soot  is  rubbed 
in  dry. 

Paul  Marcoy  mentions  in  his  Travels  in  South  America,  N.  Y.,  1876, 
Vol.  II,  353,  that  the  Passes,  Yuris,  Barr^s  and  Ohumanas,  of  Brazil, 
use  a  needle  for  tattooing. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  or  New  Zealand  and 
its  Inhabitants,  by  Bev.  Bichard  Taylor,  London,  1870,  pp.  320,  321: 

The  substance  generaUy  used  as  coloriog  matter  is  the  resin  of  the  kauri  or  rimUy 
which,  when  burnt,  is  pounded  and  converted  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  uhi  or  instrument  used  was  a  8mall  chisel,  made  of  the  bono  of  an  albatross, 
ver>'  narrow  and  sharp,  which  was  driven  by  means  of  a  little  mallet,  he  tnahoej  quite 
through  the  skin,  and  sometimes  completely  through  the  cheek  as  well,  in  which  case 
when  the  person  undergoing  the  operavlon  took  his  pipe,  the  smoke  found  its  way  out 
through  the  cuttings;  the  pain  was  excruciating,  especially  in  the  more  tender  parts, 
and  caused  dreadful  swellings,  only  a  small  piece  could  be  done  at  a  time ;  the  op- 
erator held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  mukaj  tlax,  dipped  in  the  pigment,  which  he  drew 
over  the  incision  immediately  it  was  made  ;  the  blood  which  flowed  freely  from  the 
wound  was  constantly  wiped  away  with  a  bit  of  flax ;  the  pattern  was  first  drawn 
either  with  charcoal  or  scratched  in  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument.  To  tattoo  a 
person  fully  was  therefore  a  work  of  time,  and  to  atten.pt  to  do  too  much  at  once  en- 
dangered life..  I  remember  a  poor  porangij  or  insane  person,  who,  during  the  war,  was 
tattooed  most  unmercifully  by  some  young  scoundrels ;  the  poor  man's  wounds  were 
so  dreadfully  inflamed,  as  to  occasion  his  death  ;  whilst  any  one  was  being  operated 
upon,  all  persons  in  the  pa  were  tapu,  until  the  termination  of  the  work,  lest  any  evil 
should  befall  him ;  to  have  fine  tattooed  faces,  was  the  great  ambition  of  young  men, 
both  to  render  themselves  attractive  to  the  ladies,  and  conspicuous  in  war:  for  even  if 
kilted  by  the  enemy,  whilst  the  heads  of  the  nntattooed  were  treated  with  indignity 
and  kicked  on  one  side,  those  which  were  conspicuous  by  their  beautiful  moko,  were 
carefully  cut  ofi",  stuck  on  the  turuturUf  a  pole  with  a  cross  on  it,  and  then  preserved ; 
all  which  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  snrvivors,  and  the  spirits  of  their  late  pos- 

The  person  operated  upon  was  stretched  all  his  length  on  the  ground,  and  to  en- 
courage him  manfully  to  endure  the  pain,  songs  were  continually  sung  to  him. 
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COLORS   AND   METHODS   OF   APPLICATION. 

I?l  THE  TNITED  STATES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  traders'  stores  most  colors  of  civilized 
manufacture  are  obtained  by  the  Indians  for  painting  and  decoration. 
Frequently,  however,  the  primitive  colors  are  prepared  and  used  when 
Indians  are  absent  from  localities  where  those  may  be  obtained.  The 
ferruginous  clays  of  various  shade  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow,  occur  so 
widely  distributed  in  nature  that  these  are  the  most  common  and  leading 
tints.  Black  is  generally  prepared  by  grinding  fragments  of  charcoal 
into  a  very  fine  powder.  Among  some  tribes,  as  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the ''  ancienf  pottery  from  the  Arizona  ruins,  clay  had  evidently  been 
mixed  with  charcoal  to  give  better  body.  The  black  color  of  some  of 
the  Innuit  tribes  is  blood  and  charcoal  intimately  mixed,  which  is  after- 
wards applied  to  the  incisions  made  in  ivory,  bone,  and  wood. 

Among  the  Dakota,  colors  for  dyeing  porcupine  quills  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  plants,  or  have  been  until  very  recently.  The  vegetable 
colors,  being  soluble,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  quills  more  evenly 
and  beautifully  than  the  mineral  colors  of  eastern  manufacture. 

The  black  color  of  some  of  the  Pueblo  pottery  is  obtained  by  a  special 
burning  with  pulverized  manure,  into  which  the  vessel  is  placed  as  it  is 
cooling  after  the  first  baking.  The  coloring  matter — soot  produced  by 
smoke — is  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  vessel,  and  will  not  wear  off  as 
readily  as  when  colors  are  applied  to  the  surface  with  sticks  or  primi- 
tive brushes. 

In  decorating  skins  or  robes  the  Arikara  Indians  boil  the  tail  of  the 
bearer,  thus  obtaining  a  viscous  fluid  which  is  in  reality  thin  glue. 
The  figures  are  first  drawn  in  outline  with  a  piece  of  beef-rib,  or  some 
other  flat  bone,  the  edge  only  being  used  after  having  been  dipped  into 
the  liquor.  The  various  pigments  to  be  employed  in  the  drawing  are 
then  mixed  with  some  of  the  same  liquid,  in  separate  vessels,  when  the 
various  colors  are  applied  to  the  objects  by  means  of  a  sharpened  piece 
of  wood  or  bone.  The  colored  mixture  adheres  firmly  to  the  original 
tracing  in  glue,  and  does  not  readily  rub  off. 

When  similar  colors  are  to  be  applied  to  wood,  the  surface  is  fre- 
quently picked  or  slightly  incised  to  receive  the  color  more  securely. 
For  temporary  purposes,  as  for  mnemonic  marks  upon  a  shoulder  bhide 
of  a  buffalo  or  upon  a  piece  of  wood  to  direct  comrades  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued  to  attain  a  certain  object,  a  piece  of  red  chalk,  or  a  lump 
of  red  ocher  of  natural  production  is  resorted  to.  This  is  often  carried 
by  the  Indian  for  personal  decoration. 

A  small  pouch,  discovered  on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  1873,  which 
had  been  dropped  by  some  fleeing  hostile  Sioux,  contained  several 
fragments  of  black  micaceous  iron.  The  latter  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance and  consistence  of  graphite,  so  soft  and  black  was  the  result  upon 
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rnbbiDg  it.  It  had  evidently  been  used  for  decorating  the  face  as  war- 
paint. 

Mr.  Dall,  in  treating  of  the  remains  found  in  the  mammalian  layers  in 
the  Amakuak  cave,  Unalashka,  remarks  (Contributions  to  N.  A.  Eth- 
nology, I,  p.  79)  that  ''in  the  remains  of  a  woman's  work-basket,  found 
in  the  uppermost  layer  in  the  cave,  were  bits  of  this  resin  [from  the  bark 
of  pine  or  spruce  driftwood],  evidently  carefully  treasured,  with  a  little 
birch-bark  case  (the  bark  also  derived  from  drift  logs)  containing  pieces 
of  soft  hsematite,  graphite,  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  with  which 
the  ancient  seamstress  ornamented  her  handiwork." 

The  same  author  reports,  op.  cit  p.  86^  '<  The  coloration  of  wooden 
articles  with  native  pigments  is  of  ancient  origin,  but  all  the  more  elab- 
orate instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  bore  marks  of  comi)ara- 
tively  recent  origin.  The  pigments  used  were  blue  carbonates  of  iron 
and  copper;  the  green  fungus,  or  pezizaj  found  in  decayed  birch  and 
alder  wood ;  hsematite  and  red  chalk ;  white  infusorial  or  chalky  earth ; 
black  charcoal,  graphite,  and  micaceous  ore  of  iron.  A  species  of  red 
was  sometimes  derived  from  pine  bark  or  the  cambium  of  the  ground 
willow.'' 

Stephen  Powers  states  in  Contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  III,  244, 
that  the  Shastika  women  ^^  smear  their  faces  all  over  daily  with  choke- 
cherry  juice,  which  gives  them  a  bloody,  corsair  aspect." 

Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  reports  that  the  Klamaths  of  southwestern  Oregon 
employ  a  black  color,  Igii,  made  of  burnt  plum  seeds  and  bulrushes, 
which  is  applied  to  the  cheeks  in  the  form  of  small  round  spots.  This  is 
used  during  dances.  Bed  paint,  for  the  fiice  and  body,  is  prepared  from  a 
resin  exuding  from  the  spruce  tree,  pdnam.  A  yellow  mineral  paint  is 
also  employed,  consisting  probably  of  ocher  or  ferruginous  clay.  Mr. 
Gatschet  says  the  Klamath  spdly  yellow  mineral  paint,  is  of  light  yellow 
color,  but  turns  red  when  burned,  after  which  it  is  applied  in  making 
small  round  dots  upon  the  face.  The  white  infusorial  earth  (?),  termed 
chalk  by  Mr.  Gatschet,  is  applied  in  the  form  of  stripes  or  streaks  over 
the  body.    The  Klamaths  use  charcoal,  Iguniy  in  tattooing. 

The  various  colors  required  by  a  tribe  were  formerly  obtained  from 
plants  as  by  the  Dakota,  while  some  of  the  eaithy  compounds  consisted 
of  reil  and  yellow  ocher — oxides  of  iron — and  black  micaceous  ore  of  iron 
and  graphite.  Some  of  the  California  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare 
River  also  used  a  white  color,  obtained  at  that  locality,  and  consisted  of 
infusorial  earth — diatomaceous.  The  tribes  at  and  near  the  geysers, 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  obtained  their  vermilion  from  croppiugs 
of  sulphuret  of  mercury — cinnabar.  The  same  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  at  the  present  site  of  the  New  Almaden  mines,  where  tribes  of  the 
Mutsun  formerly  lived.  Black  colors  were  also  prepared  by  mixing 
finely  powdered  charcoal  and  clay,  this  being  practiced  by  some  of  the 
Pueblos  for  painting  upon  pottery.    Some  of  the  black  color  obtained 
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from  pictographs  iu  Santa  Barbara  Ck)nnty,  California,  proved  to  be  a 
hydrous  oxide  of  manganese. 

For  black  color  in  tattooing  the  Ynki,  of  California,  nse  soot.  The 
juice  of  certain  plants  is  also  used  by  the  Karok,  of  California,  to  color 
the  face. 

The  Yokuts,  of  Tule  Kiver  Agency,  California,  employ  the  roots  of  the 
cedar  (red)  and  willow  (white)  split  and  rendered  nniform  in  caliber. 
During  work  the  materials  are  kept  moistened,  so  as  to  permit  of  easy 
manipulation  and  to  prevent  fracture  of  the  vegetal  fibers. 

Kev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  reports  regarding 
the  Osages  that  one  mode  of  obtaining  black  color  for  the  face  consists  in 
burning  a  quantity  of  small  willows.  When  these  are  charred  they  are 
broken  in  small  pieces  and  placed  iu  pans,  with  a  little  water  in  each. 
The  hands  are  tlien  dipped  into  the  pan  and  rubbed  together,  and  finally 
rubbed  over  the  parts  to  be  colored. 

Formerly  tattooing  was  more  frequently  practiced  among  the  Hidatsa 
than  at  present,  the  marks  being  caused  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a 
sharp  splinter  of  bone  and  the  application  of  a  paste  consisting  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  water. 

The  Hualpais,  living  on  the  western  border  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
Arizona  Territory,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  1871,  to  decorate  their 
persons  by  a  disgusting  process.  Various  individuals  were  observed  who 
appeared  as  if  their  persons  had  been  tattooed  in  vertical  bands  from  the 
forehead  to  the  waist,  but  upon  closer  examination  it  was  found  that 
dark  and  light  bands  of  the  natural  skin  are  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  When  a  deer  or  an  antelope  has  been  killed,  the  blood  is 
rubbed  over  the  face  and  breast,  after  which  the  spread  and  curved 
fingers — to  resemble  claws — are  scratched  downward  from  the  forehead 
over  the  face  and  over  the  breast,  thus  removing  some  of  the  blood ; 
that  remaining  soon  dries,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  black  stripes. 
The  exposed  portion  of  the  skin  retains  the  natural  dark-tanned  color, 
while  that  under  the  coating  of  coagulated  blood  naturally  becomes 
paler  by  being  protected  against  the  light  and  air.  These  individuals 
do  not  wash  off  such  marks  of  success  in  the  chase,  and  after  a  while 
the  blood  begins  to  drop  off  by  desquamation,  leaving  lighter  spots  and 
lines,  which  for  a  short  period  of  a  week  or  two  appear  like  tattoo 
marks. 

The  Mojave  pigments  are  ocher,  clay,  and  probably  charcoal,  mingled 
with  oil.     See  Pac.  K.  R.  Exped.,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  33. 

The  colors,  at  present  used  by  the  Indians  and  obtained  from  the 
traders,  consist  generally  of  the  following  compounds,  viz.:  vermilion, 
red  lead,  chromate  of  lead  (yellow),  Prussian  blue,  chrome  green,  ivory 
black  and  lamp  black,  Chinese  white,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  All  of  these 
are  iu  the  form  of  powder  or  in  crude  masses,  and  are  subsequently 
prepared  for  use  as  required. 
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m  IRITISH  firiAMA. 

Everard  F.  im  Thnrn,  op.  cit,^  p.  316,  gives  the  following  details: 

Tbe  dyes  used  by  the  Indians  to  paint  their  own  bodies,  and  ocoasionally  to  draw 
patterns  on  their  implements,  are  red  faroah,  purple  caraweera,  blue-black  lana 
white  felspathic  clay,  and,  though  very  rarely,  a  yellow  vegetable  dye  of  unknown 
origin. 

Faroah  is  the  deep  red  pulp  around  the  seed  of  a  shrub  {Bixa  arellana),  which  grows 
wild  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  IndianH  in  their 
clearings.  Mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  it  is  then  either  dried  and  ho  kept  in 
lumps  which  can  be  made  soft  again  by  the  addition  of  more  oil,  or  is  stored  in  a 
liquid  condition  in  tubes  made  of  hollow  bamboo-stems.  When  it  is  to  be  used^  either 
a  mass  of  it  is  taken  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  rubbed  over  the  skin  or  other  surface 
to  be  painted,  or  a  pattern  of  fine  lines  is  drawn  with  it  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  a 
pencil.    The  True  Caribs  also  use  faroah  largely  to  stain  their  hammocks. 

Caraweera  is  a  somewhat  similar  dye,  of  a  more  purplish  rt'd,  and  by  no  means  so 
commonly  used.  It  is  prepared  fiom  tbe  leaves  of  a  yellow  flowered  bignonia  {B. 
ckicka),  together  with  some  other  unimportant  ingredients.  The  dried  leaves  are  Imiled 
for  a  few  minutes  over  a  fire,  and  then  some  fresh'cut  pieces  of  the  bark  of  a  certain 
tree  and  a  bundle  of  twigs  and  fresh  leaves  of  another  tree  are  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  whole  is  then  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bark 
aod  leaves  under  water.  The  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  contents,  being 
poured  into  bowls,  are  allowed  to  subside.  The  clear  water  left  at  the  top  is  poured 
away,  and  the  sediment,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  is  put  into  a  cloth,  on  which  it  is 
allowed  to  dry ;  after  this  it  is  scraped  off  and  packed  in  tiny  baskets  woven  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ookerite  palm.  The  pigment  is  used  for  body-painting,  with  oil,  just  as 
is  faroah. 

Laoa  is  the  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  ( Genipa  amtricana)f  with  which,  without 
farther  preparation,  blue-black  lines  are  drkwn  in  patterns,  or  large  surfaces  are 
stained  on  the  skin.    The  dye  thus  applied  is  for  about  a  week  indelible. 

One  or  more  of  the  three  body  paints  alrea4ly  mentioned  is  used  by  most  Indians 
and  in  large  quantities.  But  the  white,  and  still  more  the  yellow,  pigments  are  used 
only  rarely,  in  lines  or  dots,  and  very  sparingly,  by  some  of  the  Savannah  Indians. 
The  white  substance  is  simply  a  very  semi-liquid  felspathic  clay,  which  occurs  in 
pockets  in  one  or  two  places  on  the  savannah  ;  thin  is  collected  and  drie<l  in  lumps, 
which  are  then  pierced,  threaded,  and  so  put  aside  for  future  use.  The  nature  of  the 
yellow  dye  I  was  never  able  to  trace ;  all  that  the  Indians  could  or  would  suy  was 
that  they  received  it  in  small  quantities  from  a  tribe  living  beyond  the  Wapianas, 
who  extracted  it  from  a  tree  which  only  grows  in  that  neighborho<Ml. 

Paul  Marcoy,  in  Travels  in  South  America :  N.  Y.,  1875,  Vol.  II,  p.  353, 
says  the  Passes,  Yuris,  Barr^s,  and  Chunuiuas,  of  Brazil,  employ  a  de- 
coction of  indigo  or  genipa  in  tattooing. 


filGNIFICANCE    OF   COLORS. 

Significance  has  been  attached  to  the  several  colors  among  all  peoples 
and  in  all  periods  of  culture.  That  it  is  still  recognized  in  the  highest 
civilizations  is  shown  by  the  associations  of  death  and  mourning  con- 
nected with  black,  of  innocence  and  peace  with  white,  danger  with  red, 
and  epidemic  disease,  officially,  with  yellow.     Without  dwelling  upon 
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the  modern  popular  fancies  on  this  subject,  some  illustrations  from 
antiquity  may  be  useful  for  comparison. 

The  Babylonians  represented  the  sun  and  its  sphere  of  motion  by 
gold,  the  moon  by  silver,  Saturn  by  black,  Jupiter  by  orange,  Mars  by 
red,  Venus  by  pale  yellow,  and  Mercury  by  deep  blue.  Red  was  an- 
ciently and  generally  connected  with  divinity  and  power  both  priestly 
and  royal.  The  tabernacle  of  the  Israelites  was  covered  with  skins 
dyed  red  and  the  gods  and  images  of  Egypt  and  Ghaldea  were  noticeably 
of  that  color,  which  to  this  day  is  the  one  distinguishing  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  cardinals. 

In  ancient  art  each  color  had  a  mystic  sense  or  symbolism,  and  its 
proper  use  was  an  important  consideration  and  carefully  studied.  With 
regard  to  early  Christian  art,  the  following  extract  is  given  from  Mrs. 
Clement's  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mythologic  Art,  Boston,  1883. 
The  associations  with  the  several  colors  therein  mentioned  differ  widely 
from  those  in  modem  folk-lore — for  instance,  those  with  green  and  yel- 
low, from  the  same  colors  stigmatized  in  the  song  produced  by  Mr.  Black 
in  his  Three  Feathers,  exhibiting  the  belief  in  Cornwall  that  "green's 
forsaken  and  yellow's  forsworn." 

White  is  worn  by  the  Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  by  the  Virgin  in  representations 
of  the  Assumption ;  by  women  as  the  emblem  of  chastity ;  by  rich  men  to  indicate 
humility,  and  by  the  jnd^e  as  the  symbol  of  integrity.  It  is  represented  sometimes 
by  silver  or  the  diamond,  and  its  sentiment  is  purity,  virginity,  innocence,  faith,  joy, 
and  light. 

Red,  the  color  of  the  ruby,  speaks  of  royalty,  fire,  divine  love,  the  holy  spirit,  cre- 
ative power,  and  heat.  In  an  opposite  sense  it  symbolized  blood,  war,  and  hatred. 
Red  and  black  combined  were  the  colors  of  Satan,  purgatory,  and  evil  spirits.  Red 
and  white  roses  are  emblems  of  love  and  innocence,  or  love  and  wisdom,  as  in  the 
garland  of  St.  Cecilia. 

Blue,  that  of  the  sapphire,  signified  heaven,  heavenly  love  and  truth,  constancy 
and  fidelity.     Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  wear  the  blue  mantle,  St.  John  a  blue  tunic. 

Green,  the  emerald,  the  color  of  spring,  expressed  hope  and  victory. 

Yellow  or  gold  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  the  goodness  of  God,  marriage  and  fruit- 
fulness.  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Peter  wear  yellow.  Yellow  has  also  a  bad  signification 
when  it  has  a  dirty,  dingy  hue,  such  as  the  usual  dress  of  Judas,  and  then  signifies 
jealousy,  inconstancy,  and  deceit. 

Violet  or  amethyst  signified  passion  and  sufl'eriug,  or  love  and  truth.  Penitents,  as 
the  Magdalene,  wear  it.  The  Madonna  wears  it  after  the  crucifixion,  and  Christ  after 
the  resurrection. 

Gray  is  the  color  of  penance,  mourning,  humility,  or  accused  innocence. 

Black  with  white  signified  humility,  mourning,  and  purity  of  life.  Alone,  it  spoke 
of  darkness,  wickedness,  and  death,  and  belonged  to  Satan.  In  pictures  of  the  Temp- 
tation Jesus  sometimes  wears  black. 

It  18  probable  that,  at  one  time,  the  several  colors,  at  least  in  the  same 
Indian  tribe,  had  each  special  significance.  This  general  significance 
was,  however,  modified  by  specific  positions  of  the  colors. 

Colors  are  generally  applied  at  this  day  according  to  fancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  special  signification.  The  warriors  make  a  distinction 
when  on  the  warpath,  and  when  mourning  a  deceased  relative  or  en- 
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gaged  in  daoces  and  religious  ceremonies  the  members  of  most  of  the 
tribes  still  exhibit  precise  care  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  color. 

The  Dakota  at  Grand  River  Agency,  now  abandoned,  generally  painted 
the  face  red  from  the  eyes  down  to  the  chin  when  going  to  war.  The 
whole  face  was  blacked  with  charcoal  or  ashes  when  moaming.  The 
women  frequently  resorted  to  this  method  of  expressing  grief. 

The  Absaroka,  or  Crow  Indians,  generally  paint  the  forehead  red 
when  on  the  war  path.  This  distinction  of  the  Crows  is  also  noted  by 
the  Dakota  in  recording  pictographic  narratives  of  encounters  with  the 
Crows.     See  page  02,  and  Figures  124  et.  seq. 

Haywood,  Nat.  and  Aborig.  Hist,  of  Tennessee,  1823,  p.  228,  says  of 
the  Cherokees: 

"When  going  to  war  their  hair  is  combed  and  annointed  with  bear's 
grease  and  the  red-root  [Sangninaria  canadermsf],  and  they  adorn  it 
with  feathers  of  various  beautiful  colours,  besides  copper  and  iron  rings, 
and  sometimes  wampum  or  peak  in  the  ears.  And  they  paint  their  faces 
all  over  as  red  as  vermillion,  making  a  circle  of  black  about  one  eye 
and  another  circle  of  white  about  the  other.'' 

Wlien  a  Modoc  warrior  paints  his  face  black  before  going  into  battle 
it  means  victory  or  death,  and  he  will  not  survive  a  defeat.  See  Ban- 
croft's Native  Eaces,  I,  p.  333. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Indian  girls  paint  the  cheeks  sparingly  with 
red  ocher  when  in  love.  (Bancroft,  I,  403.)  This  prevails,  to  some  ex- 
tent also,  among  the  northern  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and  among  the  An- 
kara at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  reports  that  when  the  Osage  men  go  to  steal 
horses  from  the  enemy  they  paint  their  faces  with  charcoal. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Osage  paint 
for  war  parties : 

Before  charging  the  foe  the  Osages  warriors  paint  themselves  anew. 
This  is  called  the  death  paint.  If  any  of  the  men  die  with  this  paint  on 
them  the  survivors  do  not  put  on  any  other  paint. 

All  the  gentes  on  the  Tsiou  side  use  the  "fire paint"  or  ij^ama"*,  which 
is  red.  It  is  applied  by  them  with  the  left  hand  all  over  the  face.  And 
they  use  prayers  about  the  fire:  "As  the  fire  has  no  mercy,  so  should 
we  have  none."  Then  they  put  mud  on  the  cheek  below  the  left  eye,  as 
wide  as  two  or  more  fingers.  On  the  Han^a  side  this  mud  is  put  on  the 
cheek,  below  the  right  eye.  It  is  the  young  buffalo  bull  decoration 
(Tse-;ii-oin'5ia  kintl**  itdadi  aii).  With  reference  to  it,  a  man  says,  "My 
little  grandfather  (the  young  buffalo  bull)  is  ever  dangerous,  as  he  makes 
attempts.  Very  close  do  I  stand,  ready  to  go  to  the  attack  "  ( Witsi^ju 
oin']![a  wackti**  nii'^'pew^ffi  ehnu**di  an.  Ecii°qtsita  waj^a^'^a  d^  atqa°'hi 
ati!)  The  horse  is  painted  with  some  of  the  mud  on  the  left  cheek, 
shoulder,  and  thigh. 

For  the  corresponding  Hanka  decorations,  substitute  the  right  for  the 
left  wherever  the  latter  word  occurs  above. 
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Some  who  act  like  a  black  bear  paint  with  charcoal  aloiie. 

Some  paint  in  the  wind  style,  some  in  the  lightning  style,  and  others 
in  the  panther  or  pnma  style. ' 

Sec  also  pages  So  and  162. 

When  aThlinkit  arras  himself  for  war  he  paints  his  face  and  powders 
his  hair  a  brilliant  red.  He  then  ornaments  his  head  with  white  eagle- 
feathers,  a  token  of  stern  vindictive  determination.  See  Bancroft, 
Native  Eaces,  etc.,  I,  page  105. 

Blue  signifes  peace  among  the  Indians  of  the  Pneblo  of  Tesuque. 
See  Schoolcraft,  III,  306. 

In  several  addresses  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  papers  yet  unpublished,  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  by  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U. 
S.  Army,  and  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keam,  the  tribes  below  are  mentioned  as 
using  in  their  ceremonial  dances  the  respective  colors  designated  to 
represent  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  viz.: 

N.  S.  B.  W. 

Stevenson — Zuni Yellow.    Red.      White.     Black. 

Matthews — Navajo Black.      Blue.     White.     Yellow. 

Keam — Moki White.     R^d.      Yellow.    Blue. 

Capt.  John  O.  Bourke,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis 
of  Arizona,  etc..  New  York,  1884,  p.  120,  says  that  the  Moki  employ 
the  following  colors:  yellow  in  prayers  for  pumpkins,  green  for  corn, 
and  red  for  peaches.  Black  and  white  bands  are  typical  of  rain,  while 
red  and  blue  bands  are  typical  of  lightning. 

The  Central  Californians  (north  of  San  Francisco  Bay)  formerly  wore 
the  down  of  Asclepias  (?)  (white)  as  an  emblem  of  royalty.  See  Ban- 
croft, Native  Races,  I,  387,  388,  quoting  Drake's  World  Encomp.  pp. 
124-126. 

The  natives  of  Guatemala  wore  red  feathers  in  their  hats,  the  nobles 
only  wearing  green  ones.    Ibidj  p.  691. 

See  with  reference  to  the  Haidas,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan's  account,  page  66, 
infra. 

The  following  extract  relative  to  the  color  red  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers  is  from  Taylor's  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  etc.,  pp.  209-210. 

Closely  connecte<l  with  religiou,  was  the  feeling  they  entertained  for  the  Kura,  or 
Red  Paint,  which  was  the  sacred  color ;  their  idols,  Paiaka,  (iacrcd.  stages  for  the 
dead,  and  for  offerings  or  sacrifices,  Urupa  graves,  chiers  houses,  and  war  cauoee, 
were  all  thus  painted. 

The  way  of  rendering  anything  tapn  was  by  making  it  red.  When  a  person  died, 
his  hou.%  was  thus  colored ;  when  the  tapn  was  laid  on  anything,  the  chief  erected  a 
post  and  painted  it  with  the  kura;  wherever  a  corpse  rested,  some  memorial  was  set 
up,  oftentimes  the  nearest  stone,  rock,  or  tree  served  as  a  monument;  but  whatever 
object  was  selected,  it  was  sure  to  be  made  red.  If  the  corpse  were  conveyed  by 
water,  wherever  they  landed  a  similar  token  was  left;  and  when  it  reached  its  des- 
tination, the  canoe  was  dragged  on  shore,  thus  distinguished,  and  abandoned.     When 
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the  hahnnga  took  place,  the  scraped  bones  of  the  chief,  thns  ornamented,  and  wrapped 
in  a  red-stained  mat,  were  deposited  in  a  box  or  bowl,  smeared  with  the  sacred  color, 
and  placed  in  a  tomb.  Near  bis  tinal  resting-place  a  lofty  and  elaborately  carved 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory;  this  was  called  he  tiki,  which  was  also  thus 
colored. 

In  former  times  the  chief. annointed  his  entire  person  with  red  ochre;  when  fully 
dressed  on  state  occasions,  both  be  and  his  wives  had  red  paint  and  oil  poured  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  forehead,  which  gave  them  a  gory  appearance,  as  t bough 
their  skalls  had  been  cleft  asunder. 

A  large  number  of  examples  occur  iu  the  present  paper  where  the 
use  and  significance  of  color  is  mentioned.  Among  these  see  pages  64, 
165-'0-'7,  and  183. 


r 


MATERIALS  UPON  WHICH  PICTOGRAPII8  ARE  MADE, 

These  may  be  divided  into: 

Ist.  Natural  objects  other  than  the  human  person. 

2d.  The  human  person. 

3d.  Artificial  objects. 


NATURAL   OBJECTS. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  most  important  division  is  that  of  rocks 
and  stones,  many  examples  of  which  have  already  been  presented.  In 
addition  to  those  respecting  stone,  Mr.  Gilbert  furnishes  some  data 
relating  to  the  sacred  stone  kept  by  the  Indians  of  the  village  of  Oraibi, 
on  the  Moki  mesas.  This  stone  was  seen  by  Messrs.  John  W.  Young 
and  Andrew  S.  Gi»»bon,  and  the  notes  were  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  from 
thoj*e  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Young.  Few  white  men  have  had  access 
to  this  sacred  record,  and  but  few  Indians  have  enjoyed  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Gilbert  remarks  that  "  the  stone  was  evidently  squared  by  the 
eye  and  not  by  any  instrument.  The  engraving  seems  to  have  been 
done  with  some  rude  instrument,  but  executed  with  some  degree  of 
skill,  like  an  ancient  art  faded  into  dim  remembrance  of  the  artist  or 
writer  of  the  characters.  The  stone  is  a  red  clouded  marble,  entirely 
different  from  anything  found  in  the  region,  so  I  leani  by  the  Indians. 
The  stone  is  badly  worn,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  difficult  to 
determine." 

According  to  the  notes  accompanying  the  rude  drawings  of  this 
stone,  it  is  an  oblong  rectangle,  measuring  11^  inches  long,  7J  inches 
wide,  and  H  inches  thick.  On  one  side  there  is  an  interior  space,  also 
an  oblong  rectangle  measuring  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  the 
whole  tablet,  between  which  and  the  outer  margin  are  six  nude  human 
figures  resembling  one  another,  one  at  either  end  and  two  on  each  of 
the  two  sides.  The  interior  space  may  have  contained  characters, 
though  no  traces  are  now  visible. 

On  the  other  side  are  drawings  of  the  sun,  clouds  with  rain  descend- 
ing therefrom,  lightning,  stars,  arrows,  foot-prints  of  the  bear,  and 
several  other  undeterminable  characters. 

No  history  of  the  origin  and  import  of  this  tablet  has  been  obtained. 

Other  materials  mav  be  mentioned  as  follows: 
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BONE. 

For  instances  of  tbe  use  of  bone,  refer  to  several  Alaska  ivory  carv- 
ings in  this  paper,  e,  g.y  Figure  111,  page  193;  Comanche  buffalo 
shoulder  blade,  Figure  137,  page  216;  Hidatsa  shoulder  blade,  page 
J.51 ;  New  Zealand  human  bone,  Figure  34,  page  74. 

THE  LITlNfi  TREE. 

An  example  is  to  be  found  in  Schoolcraft,  IV,  p.  253,  PI.  33,  Fig.  A, 
^where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Richard  U.  Kern  furnished  a  copy  of  an 
Undian  drawing,  which  was  "found  on  the  trunk  of  a  Cottonwood  tree 
in  the  valley  of  King's  River,  California,  and  evidently  represents  the 
vnauner  of  catching  different  wild  animals  with  the  lasso." 

The  use  of  the  lasso,  and  the  characters  being  upon  the  bark  of  a 
living  tree,  show  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  this  record  was  of 
:xnodern  workmanship. 

WOOD. 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  generally  employ  wood  upon 
"vhich  to  depict  objects  of  various  kinds.  These  appear  to  partake  of  a 
mythical  nature,  sometimes  becoming  absurdly  grotesque.  Totem  posts 
^Plate  LXXXIII,  page  199),  boats,  boat  paddles,  the  boards  constitut- 
iDg  the  front  wall  of  a  house,  and  masks  are  among  the  objects  used 
^pon  which  to  display  artistic  skill. 

Ottawa  drawings  are  also  found  upon  pipe-stems  made  of  wood, 
usually  ash.    Figure  120,  page  204,  is  an  example  of  this. 

Among  the  Ankara  boat  paddles  are  used  upon  which  marks  of  per- 
gonal distinction  are  reproduced,  as  shown  in  Figure  80,  page  182. 

Wooden  dancing  ornaments,  such  as  fanciful  representations  of  the 
Imman  figure,  idols,  etc.,  are  generally  ornamented  with  a  variet}'  of 
colors,  having  them  sometimes  arranged  to  represent  designs  closely 
related  to,  if  not  actually  signifying,  marks  of  gentile  distinction. 

In  Alaska,  mortuary  records  are  drawn  upon  slabs  of  wood.  See 
^Figures  113  and  114,  page  198.  Mnemonic  devices,  notices  of  departure, 
tlistress,  etc.,  are  also  drawn  upon  thin  narrow  slips  of  wood,  averaging 
an  inch  in  width,  and  of  sufficient  length.  See  Figures  58  and  59,  page 
154.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  or  board  is  sometimes  drawn  upon, 
showing  the  human  face,  and  placed  upon  a  pole,  and  facing  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  to  show  the  course  taken  by  the  survivors  of  a  settlement 
^bich  has  been  attacked  by  an  enemy.     See  Figure  50,  page  152. 

BARK. 

The  Ojibwa  have,  until  very  recently,  been  in  the  habit  of  tracing 
characters  of  various  kinds  upon  the  inner  surface  of  birch  bark. 
These  records  are  usually  mnemonic,  though  many  pertain  to  ])ersonal 
exploits.  An  illustration  is  given  in  Figure  339,  page  218.  The  lines 
appear  to  have  been  traced  with  a  sharply-pointed  instrument,  probably 
bone,  and  in  some  examples  the  drawings  are  made  by  simple  punct- 
uring.    Sometimes  color  is  applied   to  the  objects  delineated,  and 
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apparently  with  reference  to  specific  signification.  The  strips  of  bark, 
varying  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  length,  roll  up  upon  drying, 
and  are  straightened  out  for  examination  by  heating  near  the  fire. 

This  includes  scalps.  A  large  number  of  records  upon  the  hides  of 
animals  are  mentioned  in  the  present  paper.  *  Plate  IV  with  its  descrip- 
tion in  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts  is  one  instance. 

FEATHERS. 

The  Sacramento  tribes  of  California  are  very  expert  in  weaving 
blankets  of  feathers,  many  of  them  having  really  beautiful  figures 
worked  upon  them.  This  is  reported  by  Bdwartl  M.  Kern  in  School- 
craft, V,  649,  650. 

The  feather  work  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  well  known,  otleu  having  designs  properly  to  be  considered 
among  pictographs,  though  in  general  not,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
passing  beyond  ornamentation. 

GOVEDS. 

After  gourds  have  dried  the  contents  are  remove<l  and  handles  are 
attached ;  they  serve  as  rattles  in  dances,  and  in  religious  and  shaman- 
istic  rites.  The  representations  of  natural  or  mythical  objects  for  which 
the  owner  may  have  special  reverence  are  often  depicted  upon  their  sur- 
faces. This  custom  prevails  among  the  Pueblos  generally,  and,  also, 
among  many  other  tribes,  notably  those  constituting  the  Siouati  lin- 
guistic stock. 

HORSE  HAIR. 

The  Hidatsa,  Arikara,  Dakota,  and  several  other  tribes  of  the  North- 
west plains,  use  horse  hair  dyed  red  as  appendages  to  feathers  worn 
as  personal  marks  of  distinction.    Its  arrangement  is  significant. 

8HELL8,  INCLVDIXG  WAMPl'M. 

The  illustrated  and  exhaustive  paper  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  in  the 
Second  Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  removes  all  nee^^ty 
for  present  extended  mention  under  this  head. 

EARTH  A.\D  8AXD. 

Pai)er8  b>  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Corbusier, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  James  Stevenson  were  read  in  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington  during  the  season  of  1884-5,  giving  account  of 
important  and  entirely  novel  paintings  by  the  Navajo,  Yuman,  and 
Ziini  Indians.  These  paintings  were  made  upon  the  ground  by  means 
of  sand,  ashes,  and  powdered  vegetable  matter  of  various  colors.  These 
were  highly  elaborate,  made  immediately  preceding  certain  ceremonies, 
at  the  close  of  which  they  were  obliterated. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  stiites  that  when  the  expedition  under  command 
of  Capt.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.,  passed  through  Southern  Nevada  in 
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1871,  tbe  encampment  for  one  night  was  at  Pai-XJta  Charlie's  rancheria, 
where  it  was  visited  by  many  of  the  Pai-Uta  Indians  of  that  vicinity.  On 
leaving  camp  the  following  morning  representations  of  many  mounted 
men,  the  odometer  cart  and  pack  animals  were  found  depicted  upon  the 
hard,  flat  surface  of  the  sand.  The  Indians  had  drawn  the  outlines  in 
life  size  with  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  work  was  very  artistically  done.  A 
mounted  expedition  was  a  new  thing  in  that  part  of  the  country  and 
amused  them  not  a  little. 

The  well-known  animal  mounds,  sometimes  called  effigy  mounds,  of 
Wisconsin  come  in  this  category. 


THE   HUMAN   PERSON 

Pictographs  upon  the  human  person  may  be  divided  into,  1st,  paint 
on  the  face ;  2d,  paint  on  the  body ;  and,  3d,  tattooing,  which  is  also 
divided  into  tattoo  marks  upon  the  head  and  tattoo  marks  upon  the 
body. 

PAlFfT. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  who  visited  the  Hualpai  Indians  of  northern  Arizona 
in  1871,  gives  an  account  (see  antey  p.  52)  of  their  habit  of  besmearing 
their  bodies  and  faces  with  the  blood  of  game  killed. 

A  colored  plate,  facing  page  33  of  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Expedition,  1856,  pt.  Ill,  shows  the  designs  adopted  by  the  Mojave  In- 
dians for  painting  the  body.  These  designs  consist  of  transverse  lines 
extending  around  the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  or  horizontal  lines,  or  dif- 
ferent parts  may  partake  of  different  designs.  Clay  is  now  generally 
used,  as  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  who  visited  Gamp  Mojave  in  1871. 

For  other  notices  of  paint  on  head  and  body  and  the  significance  of 
color  see  ante^  page  53  et  seq. 

Everard  F.  im  Thum,  in  his  work  before  cited,  page  196,  describes 
the  painting  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  as  follows : 

The  paint  is  applied  either  in  large  masses  or  in  patterns.  For  example,  a  man, 
when  he  wants  to  dress  well,  perhaps  entirely  coats  both  his  feet  up  to  the  ankles  with 
a  crust  of  re4l ;  his  whole  trunk  he  sometimes  stains  uniformly  with  blue-black,  more 
rarely  with  red,  or  covers  it  with  an  intricate  pattern  of  lines  of  either  colour;  he  puts 
a  streak  of  red  along  the  bridge  of  his  nose ;  where  his  eyebrows  were  till  he  pulled 
them  out  he  puts  two  red  lines ;  at  the  top  of  the  arch  of  his  forehead  he  puts  a  big 
lump  of  red  paint,  and  probably  he  scatters  other  spots  and  lines  somewhere  on  his 
face.  The  women,  especially  among  the  Ackawoi,  who  use  more  body-paint  than 
other  ornament,  are  more  fond  of  blue-blaok  than  of  red ;  and  one  very  favorite  orna- 
ment with  them  is  a  broad  band  of  this,  which  edges  the  mouth,  and  passes  from  the 
corners  of  that  to  the  ears.  Some  women  especially  affect  certain  little  figures,  like 
Chinese  characters,  which  look  as  if  some  meaning  were  attached  to  them,  but  which 
the  Indians  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain. 

The  Serranos,  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  formerly  cut  lines  upon 
the  trees  and  posts,  marking  boundaries  of  land,  these  lines  correspond- 
ing to  those  adopted  by  the  owner  as  facial  decorations.    See  page  182. 
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During  hU  coDDectioD  with  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1873,  tinder 
the  command  of  General  Stanley,  Dr.  Hoffman  found  elaborate  narra- 
tives of  hostile  euconuters  between  the  Absarolta  aud  Dakota  Indians 
incised  upon  the  bark  of  cotton  wood  trees,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mussel- 
shell Biver.  The  Absaroka  were  shown  by  having  the  bark  in  the  fore- 
head removed,  thns  corresponding  to  their  war  custom  of  painting  that 
portion  of  the  face  red,  while  the  Dakota  were  denoted  by  having  only 
the  part  of  the  face  from  the  eyes  down  to  the  chin  removed,  referring 
to  their  cuistom  of  painting  that  part  of  the  face.  The  namber  of  indi- 
vidnals  was  shown  by  the  outline  of  one  individual  of  either  tribe,  with 
addeil  short  lines.  Tlie  total  niinil>er  of  arms  was  shown  by  drawing 
one  gun  and  the  requisite  number  of  spots.  The  number  of  horses  was 
Indicated  in  a  similar  manner. 

See  also  with  reference  tu  paint  on  the  human  person,  pages  Ift5  and 
167. 

The  present  writer,  when  reading  the  maguificeut  work  of  Conte 
Giovanni  Gozzadini,  Di  Ulteriori  Scoperte  Nell'  Antica  Necropoli  a 
Marzabotto  nel  Bolognese,  Bolognii,  1870, noticed  in  Plate  XM,  Figure  1, 
the  representation  of  a  human  head  in  bronze  of  great  antiquity,  and 
that  it  shows  incised  lines  over  the  superior  malar  region,  below  and 
outward  from  the  outer  eauthus  of  the  eye.  To  any  one  recently  fa- 
miliar with  tattooing  aud  the  lines  of  face  painting  this  gives  a  decided 
suggestion,  and  is  offered  as  such. 

The  head  is  reproduced  in  Figure  32. 


Ftr..  32.— Btoum  hud  Rwii  tbv  Kccnpali*  of  Uuubatta,  Itsl;. 


A  less  distinct  suggestion  arose  from  the  Tepreseiitntion  of  a  "  Frag- 
ment of  a  lustrous  black  bowl,  with  an  incised  decoration  filled  with 
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white  cbalk,'*  pictured  in  Troja,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Heury  Sclitiemann,  \ew 
York,  1884,  p.  31,  No.  1,  auU  here  preseuted,  Figure  23.  In  tlie  absence 
of  knowledge  as  to  tbe  connection  of  the  two  sets  of  parallel  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  with  the  remainder  of  the  bowl,  it  is  not  jiosBible 
to  form  any  decision  as  to  whether  there  was  any  intention  to  portray 
face  {Minting  or  tattooing,  or  whether  the  lines  merely  partook  of  the 
general  pattern  of  the  bowl.  The  lines,  however,  instantly  caught  the 
present  writer's  eye  as  connecteil  with  the  subject  now  under  consider- 
ation. 


•f  bowl  fntm  Trojt. 


Tattooing,  a  permanent  marking  of  the  skin  as  distinguished  from 
the  temporary  painting,  and  accomplished  by  the  introiluction  of  color- 
ing matter  under  the  cutaneous  epidermis,  was  formerly  practiceil  ex- 
tensively among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Some  authorities  for 
this  statement  are  here  quoted,  as  also  some  descriptions  of  the  custom 
where  still  practiced. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  in  "The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  eh;.,"  Rich- 
mond, 1819,  Yo).  I,  page  130,  is  made  to  say  of  the  Virginia  Indians: 

"They  adorue  therasehies  most  with  copper  heads  and  paintings. 
Their  women,  some  haue  their  legs,  hands,  breasts  and  face  cunningly 
imbrodered  with  divers  workes,  as  beasts,  serpents,  artifleially  wrought 
into  their  flesh  with  blacke  spots." 

The  Innuit,  acconling  to  Cook,  practiced  tattooing  perpendicular  lines 
n[>on  the  chin  of  women,  and  sometimes  similar  lines  extending  back- 
wanl  from  near  the  outer  portions  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Gatscbet  reports  that  very  few  Klamath  men  now  tattoo  their 
faces,  hut  such  as  are  still  observed  have  hut  a  single  line  of  black  run- 
ning from  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin.  The  women  have 
three  lines,  one  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  and  one  down  over  the 
center  of  the  chin. 

The  Modoc  women  tattoo  three  blue  lines,  extending  perpendicularly 
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from  the  center  and  corners  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin.    See  Bancroft, 
Native  Ra<5e8,  I,  p.  332. 

Stephen  Powers  says  (Gontrib.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  p.  20)  that  the 
Karol,  California,  sqnaws  tattoo  in  blue  three  narrow  fern  leaves  per- 
pendicularly on  the  chin,  one  falling  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth  and 
one  in  the  middle.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  said  to  employ  soot  gath- 
ered from  a  stone,  mingled  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  plant 

The  same  author  reports,  page  76 :  "  Nearly  every  (Hup4,  California) 
man  has  ten  lines  tattooed  across  the  inside  of  the  left  arm,  about  half 
way  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow ;  and  in  measuring  shell-money,  he 
takes  the  string  in  his  right  hand,  draws  one  end  over  his  left  thumb- 
nail, and  if  the  other  end  reaches  to  the  uppermost  of  the  tattoo  lines,^ 
the  five  shells  are  worth  $25  in  gold  or  $5  a  shell.  Of  course  it  is  only 
one  in  ten  thousand  that  is  long  enough  to  reach  this  high  ralue." 

The  same  author,  on  page  96,  says :  The  squaws  (Pat^awat,  Cal.)  tattoo 
in  blue  three  narrow  pinnate  leaves  perpendicularly  on  their  chins, 
and  also  lines  of  small  dots  on  the  backs  of  their  hands. 

He  rei>orts,  page  148,  of  the  Eas^tel  Pomo:  The  women  of  this  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Coast  Range  frequently  tattoo  a  rude  representation 
of  a  tree  or  other  object,  covering  nearly  the  whole  abdomen  and 
breast. 

Of  the  Wintuns  of  California  the  same  author  says  (page  233)  that 
the  squaws  all  tattoo  three  narrow  lines,  one  falling  from  each  comer 
of  the  mouth,  and  one  between. 

See  also  page  167  infra^ 

Rev.  M.  Eells  says  (Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey,  III,  p.  75) 
of  the  Twana  Indians :  A  little  of  this  tattooing  is  done,  but  much  less 
than  formerly,  and  chiefly  now  among  the  children. 

Blue  marks  tattooed  upon  a  Mojave  woman's  chin  denotes  that  she 
is  married.     See  Pacific  R.  R.  Exped.,  Ill,  1856,  p.  33. 

The  only  remarkable  instance  of  tattooing  now  among  the  Hidatsa  is 
that  of  Lean- Wolf,  the  present  second  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  ornamen- 
tation consists  of  horizontal  stripes,  from  one-third  to  one-half  an  inch 
broad,  running  from  the  middle  of  the  breast  around  the  right  side  of 
the  body  to  the  spinal  column.  The  right  arm  and  the  right  leg  are  en- 
circled by  similar  bands,  between  which  there  are  spaces  of  equal  width. 
Lean-Wolf  professed  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  ornamentation,  although  he  represents  himself  with  it  upon  picto- 
graphs  relating  to  personal  events  of  warfare  and  the  chase. 

Bancroft  (Native  Races,  Vol.  I,  p.  48)  says  of  the  Eskimo,  that  the  fe- 
males tattoo  lines  on  their  chins;  the  plebeian  female  of  certain  bands 
has  one  vertical  line  in  the  center  and  one  parallel  to  it  on  either  side. 
The  higher  classes  mark  two  vertical  lines  from  each  corner  of  the 
mouth.  On  page  72  he  says  that  young  Kadiak  wives  tattoo  the 
breast  and  adorn  the  face  with  black  lines.  The  Kuskoquim  women 
sew  into  their  chin  two  parallel  blue  lines.    This  color  is  applied  by 
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drawing  a  thread  auder  the  skin  or  pricking  it  with  a  needle.  On  page 
117  he  says  that  the  Ghippewyans  have  tattooed  cheeks  and  foreheatls. 
Both  sexes  have  blue  or  black  bars  or  from  one  to  four  straight  lines 
to  distinguish  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong;  they  tattoo  by  entering 
an  awl  or  needle  under  the  skin  and  on  drawing  it  out,  immediately 
rubbing  powdered  charcoal  into  the  wounds.  On  page  127  he  states 
that  on  the  Yukon  Kiver  among  the  Kutchins,  the  men  draw  a  black 
stripe  down  the  forehead  and  the  nose,  frequently  crossing  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  with  red  lines  and  streaking  the  chin  alternately  with  red 
and  black,  and  the  women  tattoo  the  chin  with  a  black  pigment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  statements  by  Bancroft,  about  tattoo- 
ing among  the  Hyperboreans,  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  face,  except  as 
is  mentioned  among  the  Kadiak,  where  the  women  tattoo  the  breast, 
and  that  these  tattoo  marks  seem  to  be  simple  straight  lines^  either 
vertical  or  horizontal. 

In  this  place  is  properly  inserted  the  following  report  of  original  re- 
search among  the  Haidas  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  James  O.  Swan,  of 
Port  Townsend,  Washington,  for  which  the  thanks  of  this  Bureau  are 
tendered  to  him. 

4  ETH 5 


TATTOO  MARKS  OF  THE  HAIBA  INDIANS  OF  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS,  B.  C,  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES  ARCHIPELAGO,  ALASKA. 

By  Jamrs  G.  Swan. 

H.  H.  Bancroft,  4«-iiw-^  Native  Races,  Pacific  States,"  Vol.  1,-^7-1557 
includes  in  the  Haida  family  the  nations  occapying  the  coast  and 
islands  from  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago  to 
the  Bentinck  Arms  in  about  52^  N. 

Their  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Thlinkeet 
and  Carrier  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Nootka  family  of  the  Columbians. 

Its  chief  nations,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  bands,  whose  bound- 
aries, however,  can  rarely  be  fixed  with  precision,  are  the  Massets,  Skidde- 
gates,  Cumshawas,  Laskeets,  and  the  Skringwai,  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands:  the  Kaigani,  Howkan,  Klemakoan,  and  Kazan,  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Archii>elago ;  the  Chimsyans,  about  Fort  Simpson  and  on  Chat- 
ham S8und;  the  Nass  and  the  Skenas,  on  the  rivers  of  the  same  name; 
the  Sebasses,  on  Pitt  Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  Gardiner  Channel, 
and  the  Millbank  Sound  Indians,  including  the  Hailtzas,  Bella  Bella, 
Bella  Coekif  ete-.-- 

Among  all  the  tribes  or  bands  belonging  to  the  Haida  family,  the 
praclice  of  tattooing  the  person  in  some  manner  is  common ;  but  the 
most  marked  are  the  Haidas  proper,  or  those  living  on  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  and  the  Kaiganis,  of  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  Alaska. 
Qf-t4je  Haida  tribe,  H.  H.  Bancroft  says  (Works  1882,  Vol.  I,  pr^6%^ 
^^  Besides  the  regular  lip  piece,  ornaments  various  in  shape  and  material, 
of  shell,  bone,  wood,  or  metal,  are  worn,  stuck  in  the  lips,  nose,  and 
ears,  apparently  according  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  the  wearer,  the  skin 
being  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  tattooed  to  correspond,"  -The 
authors  quoted  by  Bancroft  for  this  information  are  Mayne's  British  Co- 
lumbia, p.  282  ;  Barrett -Leiiuard's  Travels,  pp.  45,  46  ;  Poole's  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  pp.  75^11 ;  Dunn's  Oregon,  pp.  279,  285^and-Reed, 
who  says,  ''The  men  habitually  go  naked,  but  when  they  go  off  on  a 
journey  they  wear  a  blanket." 

How  this  latter  writer,  presuming  he  speaks  from  personal  experience, 
could  have  seen  naked  Haida  men  without  noticing  tattoo  marks,  I 
cannot  understand.  On  page  182  of  the  same  volume  of  Bancroft,  foot- 
note, is  the  following :  "  *  The  habit  of  tattooing  the  legs  and  arms  is 
common  to  all  the  women  of  Vancouver's  Island;  the  men  do  not 
adopt  it.'    Grant,  in  Lond.  Geog.  Soc.  Jour.,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  307.    '  Ifo 
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sach  practice  as  tattooing  exists  among  these    natives.'     Sproat's 
Scenes,  p.  27;*- 

What  Grant  says  applies  not  to  the  women  of  Vancouver's  Island,  but 
to  those  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Sproat  seems  to  have  given  more 
of  his  attention  to  some  fancied  terminal  in  their  language,  upon  which 
he  builds  his  theory  of  the  '^Aht"  nation,  than  to  the  observance  of  their 
personal  peculiarities.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  my  own  ob- 
servation of  over  twenty  years  among  the  coast  tribes,  that  but  few 
females  can  be  found  among  the  Indians,  not  only  on  Vancouver's 
IslHnd,  but  all  along  the  coast  to  the  Columbia  River,  and  perha])s  even 
to  California,  that  are  not  marked  with  some  device  tattooed  on  their 
hands,  anns,  or  ankles,  either  dots  or  straight  lines ;  but  of  all  the 
tribes  mentioned,  the  Haidas  stand  preeminent  for  tattooing,  and 
seem  to  be  excelled  only  by  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands  or  the  King's 
Mills  Group  in  the  South  Seas.  The  tattoo  marks  of  the  Haidas  are 
heraldic  designs  or  the  family  totem,  or  crests  of  the  wearers,  and  are 
similar  to  the  carvings  depicted  on  the  pillars  and  monuments  around 
the  homes  of  the  chiefs,  which  casual  observers  have  thought  were  idols. 

In  a  memoir  written  by  me  on  the  Haida  Indians,  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  published  as  No.  267  of  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge, I  have  given  illustrations  of  various  tattoo  designs  and  heraldic 
carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  but  did  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  posi- 
tion or  appearance  of  those  designs  upon  their  bodies  or  limbs,  although 
all  the  tattoo  marks  represented  in  that  memoir  were  copied  by  me  di- 
rectly from  the  persons  of  the  Haidas,  as  stated  in  the  illustrations. 

The  publication  of  this  memoir,  with  its  illustrations,  which  I  showed 
to  the  Haidas  and  Kaiganis  in  1875,  during  my  cruise  to  Alaska  in 
the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Wolcott,  gave  them  confidence  in 
rae  that  I  had  not  made  the  drawings  from  idle  curiosity,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  party  of  Haida  men  and 
women  in  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  their 
tattoo  marks  again. 

These  designs  are  invariably  placed  on  the  men  between  the  shoul- 
ders, just  below  the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  breast,  on  the  front  ptirt 
of  both  thighs,  and  on  the  legs  below  the  knoe.  On  the  women  they 
are  marked  on  the  breast,  on  both  shoulders,  on  both  forearms,  from 
the  elbow,  down  over  the  back  of  the  hands,  to  the  knuckles,  and  on 
both  legs  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

When  the  Haidas  visit  Victoria  or  the  towns  on  Puget  Sound  they 
are  dressed  in  the  garb  of  white  people  and  present  a  resi^ectable  ap- 
Itearance,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Indians  from  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  or  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery,  who  dress  in  a 
more  pjcimitive  manner,  and  attract  notice  by  their  more  picturesque 
costumes  than  do  the  Haidas,  about  whom  there  is  nothing  outwardly 
of  unusual  appearance,  except  the  tattoo  marks  on  the  hands  of  the 
women,  which  show  their  nationality  at  a  glance  of  the  most  careless 
observer. 


an 
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An  f  tM^on-  rMnarkMl.  almost  all  of  the  lodiaD  women  of  the  north- 
WfMt  'M'jaHt  barf;  tattwi  mark.'*  on  tbeir  hand^  and  arms,  and  some  on  tbe 
f»t»;  hat  aM  a  gentrral  thing  these  marks  are  men  dots  or  rtnugbt  lineti, 
bavinf;  no  particular  nienificanee.     With  the  HaidaM,  however,  every 


mark  Uaa  itH  uicauiug;  tlioBe  ou  the  bauda  and  anna  of  tbe  women  iudi- 
ciiUi  the  fiunily  name,  whether  they  belong  to  the  bear,  beaver,  wolf,  or 
eiigle  totems,  or  any  of  the  family  of  fiahes.    As  one  of  them  quaintly 
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remarket]  to  me,  "  If  you  were  tattooed  with  the  design  of  a  swan,  thn 
Indians  would  know  your  family  name." 

Altbongh  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  tlio  Haida  women  from  those 
of  other  tribes  by  seeing  the  tattoo  marks  on  the  backs  of  their  hands, 
yet  very  few  wbit«  persons  have  cared  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 


Fid,  15.— Hilda  mui,  Utloond.  t'lv.  -JS.— Uiilda  woman,  lattoued, 

designs,  or  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  tattoo  marks  on  the  persons 
of  both  seses. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  tattooing  as  correctly  as  possible,  I  inclose 
herewith  a  view-(Fig:Brr94)  taken  at  Massett,  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  of 


of  fl>« 
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monies,  and  as  a  coDsaqueace  but  few  white  people,  and  certainly  none 
of  tbose  who  hare  ever  written  aboat  those  ludiaus,  have  been  present 
at  their  opening  ceremonies  when  the  tattoo  marks  are  shown. 


Fio  31.— B<|iiid  or  octupiu. 

My  information  was  derived  from  tbe  Huidas  tbemselves,  who  ex- 
plained to  me  while  I  was  making  the  drawings,  nnd  illustrated  some 
of  the  positions  assumed  in  their  dances  by  both  sexes. 
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-7^-Fig.  25  represents  a  man.  On  his  breast  is  the  cod  (kahatta)  split 
from  the  head  to  tbe  tail  and  laid  open  ;  on  each  thigh  is  the  octopas 
(noo),  and  below  each  knee  is  the  frog  (flkarokostan). 

Figure  26  represents  a  woman.  On  her  breast  is  the  head  with  fore- 
paws  of  the  beaver  (tsching) ;  on  each  shoulder  is  the  head  of  the  eagle 
or  thunder-bird  (skamskwiu) ;  on  each  arm,  extending  to  and  covering 
the  back  of  the  hand,  is  the  halibut  (hargo) ;  on  the  right  leg  is  the 
sculpin  (kull) ;  on  the  left  leg  is  the  frog  (fikamkostan). 

Figure  27  is  a  woman  with  the  bear's  head  (hoorts)  on  her  breast.  On 
each  shoulder  is  the  eagle's  head,  and  on  her  arms  and  legs  are  figures 
of  the  bear. 

Figure  28  shows  the  back  of  a  man  with  the  wolf  (wasko)  split  in 
halves  and  tattooed  between  his  shoulders,  which  is  shown  enlarged  in 
Figure  33.  Wasko  is  a  mythological  being  of  the  wolf  species  similar 
to  the  chu-chu-hmexl  of  the  Makah  Indians,  an  antediluvian  demon 
supposed  to  live  in  the  mountains. 

The  skulpin  on  the  right  leg  of  the  woman  in  Figure  26  is  shown  en- 
larged in  Figure  29;  the  frog  in  the  left  leg  in  Figure  30. 

The  codfish  on  the  man  in  Figure  25  is  shown  enlarged  in  Figure  31, 
the  octopus  or  sqid  in  Figure  32. 

As  the  Haidas,  both  men  and  women,  are  very  light  colored,  some 
of  the  latter,  full  blooded  Indians  too,  having  their  skins  as  fair  as 
Europeans,  the  tattoo  marks  show  very  distinct.  These  sketches  are 
not  intended  as  portraits  of  persons,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tions of  the  various  tattoo  marks.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
would  require  more  9pace  and  study  than  is  convenient  at  this  time. 
Enough  is  given,  it  is  hoped,  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  which  will  require  much  study  to  properly  elaborate  or 
understand. 

This  tattooing  is  not  all  done  at  one  time  nor  is  it  every  one  who  can 
tattoo.  Certain  ones,  almost  always  men,  have  a  natural  gift  which 
enables  them  to  excel  in  this  kind  of  work.  One  of  the  young  chiefs, 
named  Geneskelos,  was  the  best  designer  I  knew,  and  ranked  among  his 
tribe  as  a  tattooer.  He  belonged  to  Laskeek  village  on  the  east  side  of 
Moresby's  Island,  one  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group.  I  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  f>reat  canoe  which  I  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  for  the  National  Museum.  I  was  with  him  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  both  at  Victoria  and  Port  Townsend.  He  had  a 
little  sketch  book  in  which  he  had  traced  designs  for  tattooing,  which 
he  gave  to  me.  He  subsequently  died  in  Vict/Oria  of  small-pox,  soon 
after  he  had  finished  decorating  the  canoe. 

He  told  me  the  plan  he  adopted  was  first  to  draw  the  design  carefully 
on  the  person  with  some  dark  pigment,  then  prick  it  in  with  needles 
and  then  rub  over  the  wound  with  some  more  coloring  matter  till  it 
acquired  the  proper  hue     He  had  a  variety  of  instruments  composed 
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of  needles  tied  neatly  to  sticks.  His  favorite  one  was  a  flat  strip  of 
ivory  or  bone,  to  which  he  had  firmly  tied  five  or  six  needles,  with  their 
points  projecting  beyond  the  end  jast  far  enough  to  raise  the  skin  with- 
out inflicting  a  dangerous  wonnd,  bat  these  needle  points  stuck  out 
quite  sufficiently  to  make  the  operation  very  painful,  and  although  he 
applied  some  substance  to  deaden  the  sensation  of  the  skin,  yet  the 
effect  was  on  some  to  make  them  quite  sick  for  a  few  days;  conse- 
quently the  whole  process  of  tattooing  was  not  done  at  one  time.  As 
this  tattooing  is  a  mark  of  honor,  it  is  generally  done  at  or  just  prior 
to  a  Tomanawos  i)erformance  and  at  the  time  of  raising  the  heraldic 
columns  in  front  of  the  chief's  houses.  The  tattooing  is  done  in  open 
lodge  and  is  witnessed  by  the  company  assembled. '  Sometimes  it  takes 
several  years  before  all  the  tattooing  is  done,  but  when  completed  and  the 
person  well  ornamented,  then  they  are  happy  and  can  take  their  seats 
among  the  elders. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  worthy  of  careful  and  patient 
investigation,  Why  is  it  that  the  Haida  Nation  alone  of  all  the  coast 
tribes  tattoo  their  persons  to  such  an  extent,  and  how  they  acquire  the 
art  of  carving  columns  which  bear  such  striking  similarity  to  carving  in 
wood  and  stone  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Centr<al  America,  as  shown 
by  drawings  in  Bancroft's  fourth  volume  of  Native  Eaces  and  in  Habel's 
investigation  in  Central  and  South  America  Y 

Some  of  these  idols  in  design,  particularly  on  pages  40  to  5S^  and 
notably  on  pages  49-50  (Bancroft,  op.  otY.),  are  very  like  some  small 
carvings  1  have  in  Port  Townsend  which  I  received  from  Alaska,  show- 
ing a  similarity  of  idea  which  could  not  be  the  result  of  an  accident. 

The  tattoo  marks,  the  carvings,  and  heraldic  designs  of  the  Haida 
are  an  exceedingly  interesting  study,  and  I  hope  what  I  have  thus 
hastily  and  imperfectly  written  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  an  in- 
terest to  have  those  questions  scientifically  discussed,  for  they  seem  to 
me  to  point  to  a  key  which  may  unlock  the  mystery  which  for  so  many 
ages  has  kept  us  from  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Pacific  tribes. 


TATTOOING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

The  following  quotations  and  illustrations  of  tattooing  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  presented  for  comparison,  and  in  hopes  that  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  may  afford  further  information  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  tattoo  marks.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  were 
originally  altogether  or  chiefiy  for  ornamentation. 

The  accompanying  illustration.  Figure  34,  is  taken  from  a  bone  ob- 
tained from  a  mound  in  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Kussell  says  that 
the  Maori  formerly  tattooed  the  bones  of  enemies,  though  the  custom 
now  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.    The  work  consists  of  sharp,  shal- 
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low  lines,  as  if  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel  instrument,  into  which 
some  blackish  pigment  has  been  rubbed,  filling  up  some  of  the  markings, 
while  in  others  scarcely  a  trace  remains. 


Fio.  84.— Tattoo  desigsB  on  bone,  New  Zealand. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  tattoo  marks  as  re])roduced  on  ar- 
tificial objects  see  also,  Figure  37,  page  7G,  aud  Figure  116,  page  200. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  or  New  Zealand  and 
its  inhabitants,  by  Bev.  Richard  Taylor,  London,  1870,  p.  320,  etc. 

Before  they  went  to  fight,  the  youth  were  accustomed  to  mark  their  countenance 
with  charcoal  in  different  lines,  and  their  traditions  state  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  tattoo,  for  their  wars  became  so  continuous,  that  to  save  the  trouble  of  thus 
constantly  painting  the  face,  they  made  the  lines  permanent  by  the  moko ;  it  is  how- 
ever a  question  whether  it  did  not  arise  from  a  different  cause;  formerly  the  grand 
mass  of  men  who  went  to  fight  were  the  black  slaves,  and  when  they  fought  side  by 
side  with  their  lighter  colored  masters,  the  latter  on  those  occasions  used  charcoal  to 
make  it  appear  they  were  all  one. 

Whilst  the  males  had  every  part  of  the  face  tattooed,  and  the  thighs  as  well,  the 
females  had  chiefiy  the  chin  and  the  lips,  although  occasionally  they  also  had  their 
thighs  and  breasts,  with  a  few  smaller  marks  on  different  parts  of  the  body  as  well. 
There  were  regular  rules  for  tattooing,  and  the  artist  always  went  systematicaUy  to 
work,  beginning  at  one  spot  and  gradually  proceeding  to  another,  each  particular 
part  having  its  distinguishing  name.    Thus, 

1.  Te  kawCf  which  are  four  lines  on  each  side  of  the  chin. 

2.  Tepukawiie,  six  lines  on  the  chin. 

3.  Xga  rere  hupe,  the  lines  below  the  nostrils,  six  in  number. 

4.  Nga  kohiri,  a  curved  line  on  the  cheek-bone. 

5.  Xga  koroaha,  lines  between  the  cheek-bone  and  ear. 

6.  Nga  wakarakauy  lines  below  the  former. 

7.  Nga  pongiangia,  the  lines  on  each  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nose. 

8.  Ngapae  tarewa,  the  lines  on  the  cheek-bone. 

9.  Nga  rerepi,  and  Nga  ngatarewaj  lines  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

10.  Nga  tiwanoj  four  lines  on  the  forehead. 

11.  Nga  rewka,  three  lines  below  the  eyebrows. 

12.  Nga  titif  lines  on  the  center  of  the  forehead. 

13.  Ipu  rangif  lines  above  the  former. 

14.  Te  tonokaif  the  general  names  for  the  lines  on  the  forehead. 
ir>.  He  vgutupu  rua^  both  lips  tattooed. 

16.  Te  rapcy  the  higher  part  of  the  thighs. 

17.  Te  paki  paki^  the  tattooing  on  the  seat. 

18.  Te  paki  turiy  the  lower  thigh. 

19.  Nga  tata^  the  adjoining  part. 

The  following  are  female  tattoos : — 

1.  Taki  takif  linos  from  the  breast  to  the  navel. 

2.  Hope  hopey  the  lines  on  the  thighs. 

3.  Waka  te  he,  the  lines  on  the  chin. 
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Figare  35  is  a  copy  of  a  tattooed  head  carred  by  Hongi,  and  alao  of 
tbe  tattooiDg  on  a  woman's  chin,  taken  fit>m  the  work  last  qnoted. 


Fiftore  36  ia  a  copy  of  a  photograph  obtained  i 
Mr.  Raasell.    It  shows  tattooing  opoa  the  chin. 


id  by 
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Two  beantifully  tattooed  heads  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Army 
Medical  Mnsenm  at  Washintrton,  D.  O.,  of  whicli  illustrations  are  pre- 
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Bented  iu  the  accompaoyiiig  Plate,  III.  No  history  of  theae  heads  can 
be  obtaiDed.  The  skin  is  ahnostiierfectjand  has  become  much  brighter 
in  tint  than  the  original  color.  The  tattooing  is  a  blue  black,  and  in 
certain  lights  becomes  almost  bright  indigo.  In  many  of  the  markings 
there  appear  slight  grooves,  which  add  greatly  to  the  genera)  ornamenta- 
tion, breaking  the  monotony  of  usually  plain  surfaces.  Whether  any 
mechanical  work  was  performed  upon  the  heads  after  death  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  thoagh  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  work  it  would 
be  suggested  that  the  sharp  creases  or  grooves  was  done  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  iudividaal.  The  tattooing  shows  snb-eataneous  color- 
ing, which  indicates  that  at  least  part  of  the  oruameutatioD  was  done 
in  life. 

Figure  37  is  au  illastration  from  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  etc.,op.cit.,  facing  page 
378.  It  shows  the  "  grave  of  an  Australian  native,  with  his  name,  rank, 
tribe,  etc.,  cutiu  hieroglyphics  on  the  trees,"  which  "hieroglyphics"  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  his  tattoo  marks. 


Fra.  ST.— AiuInJUu  gT>vo  aod  caired  tmtt. 

Mr.  I.e.  Russell,  in  his  sketch  of  New  Zealand,  published  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  Volume  XIII,  p.  72,  February,  1879,  remarks,  that 
the  desire  of  the  Maori  for  ornameut  is  so  great  that  they  covered  their 
features  with  tattooing,  transferring  indelibly  to  their  faces  complicated 
patterns  of  curved  and  spiral  lines,  similar  to  the  designs  with  which 
they  decorated  their  canoes  and  their  houses. 

In  Mangaia,  of  the  Hervey  Group,  the  tattoo  Is  said  to  be  in  imitation 
of  the  stripes  on  the  two  kinds  of  fish,  avini  and  paoro,  the  color  of 
which  is  blae.  The  legend  of  this  is  kept  in  the  song  of  Ina'.  See 
Myths  and  songs  &om  the  South  Pacific,  Loudon,  1S76,  p.  94. 
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Mr.  Everard  F.  im  Thum,  in  his  work  previously  cited,  pages  195-'96 
among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  says  : 

Painting  the  body  is  the  simplest  mode  of  adornment.  Tattooing  or  any  other  per- 
manent interference  with  the  snrface  of  the  skin  by  way  of  ornament  is  practiced 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  the  Indians;  is  used,  in  fact,  only  to  prodnce  the  small 
distinctive  tribal  mark  which  many  of  them  bear  at  the  corners  of  their  mouths  or  on 
their  arms.  It  is  true  that  an  adult  Indian  is  hardly  to  be  found  on  whose  thighs  and 
arms,  or  on  other  parts  of  whose  body,  are  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  indelibly  in- 
cised straight  lines ;  but  these  are  scars  originally  made  for  surgical,  not  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Samoa,  by  George  Turner, 
LL.  D.,  London,  1884  : 

Page  55.  Taeraa  and  Tilafainga,  or  Tila  the  sportive^  wore  the  goddesses  of  the 
tattooers.  They  swam  from  Fiji  to  introduce  the  craft  to  Samoa,  and  on  leaving 
Fiji  were  commissioned  to  sing  all  the  way,  *^ Tattoo  the  women,  but  not  the  men." 
They  got  muddled  over  it  in  the  long  journey,  and  arrived  at  Samoa  singing,  "Tattoo 
the  men  and  not  the  women/'  And  hence  the  universal  exercise  of  the  blackening  art 
on  the  men  rather  than  the  women. 

Page  88.  *' Herodotus  found  among  the  Thracians  that  the  barbarians  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly foppish  after  their  fashion.  The  man  who  was  not  tattooed  among  them 
was  not  respected.''  It  was  the  same  in  Samoa.  Until  a  young  man  was  tattooed,  he 
was  considered  in  his  minority.  He  could  not  think  of  marriage,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  taunts  and  ridicule,  as  being  poor  and  of  low  birth,  and  as  having 
no  right  to  speak  in  the  society  of  men.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  tattooed  he  passed 
into  his  migority,  and  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  privileges  of  ma- 
ture years.  When  a  youth,  therefore,  reache<l  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  and  his  friends 
were  all  anxiety  that  he  should  be  tattooed.  He  was  then  on  the  outlook  for  the  tat- 
tooing of  some  young  chief  with  whom  he  might  unite.  On  these  occasions,  six  or 
a  dozen  young  men  would  be  tattooed  at  one  time ;  and  for  these  there  might  be  four 
or  five  tattooers  employed. 

Tattooing  is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent,  and  is  a  regular  profession,  just  as  house- 
building, and  well  paid.  The  custom  is  traced  to  Taenia  and  Tilafainga;  and  they 
were  worshipped  by  the  tattooers  as  the  presiding  deities  of  their  craft. 

The  instniment  used  in  the  operation  is  an  oblong  piece  of  human  bone  {oa  ilium), 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  and  two  inches  long.  A  time  of  war  and  slaughter 
was  a  harvest  for  the  tattooers  to  get  a  supply  of  instruments.  The  one  end  is  cut 
like  a  small- toothed  comb,  and  the  other  is  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cane,  and  looks 
like  a  little  serrated  adze.  They  dip  it  into  a  mixture  of  candle-nut  ashes  and  water, 
and,  tapping  it  with  a  little  mallet,  it  sinks  into  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  they 
puncture  the  whole  surface  over  which  the  tattooing  extends.  The  greater  pai t  of 
the  body,  from  the  waist  down  to  the  knee  is  covered  with  it,  variegated  here  and 
there  with  neat  regular  stripes  of  the  un tattooed  skin,  which  when  they  are  well 
oiled,  make  them  appear  in  the  distance  as  if  they  had  on  black  silk  knee-breeches. 
Behrens,  in  describing  these  natives  in  his  narrative  of  Roggewein's  voyage  of  1772, 
says:  **They  were  clothed  from  the  waist  d'>wnward8  with  fringes  and  a  kind  of 
silken  stuff  artificially  wrought.'^  A  nearer  inspection  would  have  shown  that  the 
fringes  were  a  bunch  of  red  ti  leaves  (IJraccena  ierminalis)  glistening  w^ith  cocoa  nut 
oil,  and  the  ^*kind  of  silken  stuff,"  the  tattooing  just  described.  As  it  extends  over 
such  a  large  surface  the  operation  is  a  tedious  and  painful  affair.  After  smarting  and 
bleeding  for  awhile  under  the  hands  of  the  tattooers,  the  patience  of  the  youth  is 
exhausted.  They  then  let  him  rest  and  heal  for  a  time,  and,  before  returning  to  him 
again,  do  a  little  piece  on  each  of  the  party.  In  two  or  three  months  the  whole  is 
completed.  The  friends  of  the  young  men  are  all  the  while  in  attendance  with  food. 
They  also  bring  quantities  of  fine  mats  and  native  cloth,  as  the  hire  of  the  tattooers; 
connected  with  them,  too,  are  many  waiting  on  for  a  share  in  the  food  and  property. 
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Among  the  fellahs,  as  well  as  among  the  laboring  people  of  the  cities, 
the  women  tattoo  their  chin,  their  forehead,  the  mi<ldle  of  the  breast,  a 
portion  of  their  hands  and  arms,  as  well  as  feet,  with  indelible  marks 
of  blue  and  green.  In  Upper  Egypt  most  females  puncture  their  lips 
to  give  them  a  dark  bluish  hue.  See  Featherman,  Social  Hist,  of  the 
Races  of  Mankind,  V,  1881,  p.  545. 

Professor  Brauns,  of  Halle,  reports  (Science,  III,  No.  50,  p.  69)  that 
among  the  Ainos  of  Yazo  the  women  tattoo  their  chins  to  imitate  the 
beards  of  the  men. 

The  antiquity  of  tattooing  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  well  estab- 
lished. With  reference  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  tribes  surrounding 
them,  the  following  Biblical  texts  may  be  in  point : 

^^  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print 
any  marks  upon  you."    Lev.,  XIX,  28. 

•  •  •  "  Though  thou  i-entest  thy  face  with  painting,  in  vain  shalt 
thou  make  thyself  fair."    Jer.,  IV.  30. 


ARTIFICIAL   OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  character,  on  which  pictographs  are  found,  may 
be  mentioned  as  follows : 

1.  Lances.  6.  Habitations. 

2.  Arrows.  7.  Utensils. 

3.  Shields.  ;       8.  Pottery. 

4.  Canoes.  9.  Sinews  or  thread. 

5.  Paddles.  10.  Artificial  beads. 

It  is  believed  that  examples  showing  the  use  of  each  of  these  objects 
are  presented  in  various  parts  of  the  present  paper,  but  the  following 
do  not  appear  under  other  headings  : 

Many  of  the  California  tribes  are  expert  workers  in  grass  and  roots 
in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  upon  which  designs  are  frequently 
worked,  other  than  mere  ornamentation,  in  geometric  forms.  The  Yo- 
kuts,  at  Tule  River  Agency,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  fre- 
quently incorporate  various  forms  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the 
arms  are  suspended  at  the  sides  of  the  body  with  the  hands  directed 
outward  to  either  side.  Above  the  head  is  a  heavy  horizontal  line.  In 
the  manufacture  of  these  vessels  grass  is  taken,  carefully  cleaned,  and 
soaked,  so  as  to  become  smooth  and  uniform  in  size. 

Among  the  Thliukit,  boats  as  well  as  paddles  are  ornamented  with 
painted  figures,  and  the  family  coat  of  arms.  See  Bancroft's  Native 
Eaces,  etc.,  I,  106. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  designs  upon  pot- 
tery, after  the  numerous  illustrations  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
this  Bureau,  from  Zuni,  etc. 


MNEMONIC, 

This  has  been  the  most  apparent,  aud  probably  the  most  ancieDt,  par- 
pose  for  which  pictographs  have  been  made.  It  commenced  by  the  use 
of  material  objects  which  afterwards  were  reproduced  graphically  in 
paintings,  etchings,  and  carvings. 

In  the  present  paper  many  examples  appear  of  objects  known  to  have 
been  so  used,  the  graphic  representations  of  which,  made  with  the  same 
purpose,  are  explained  by  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Other  instances  are 
mentioned  as  connected  with  the  evolution  of  pictographs,'and  possibly 
to  interpret  some  of  the  latter  which  are  not  yet  understood. 

The  quipu  of  the  Peruvians  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  devices  for 
the  general  aid  of  memory,  and  as  applicable  to  a  variety  of  subjects, 
also  having  value  for  comparison  with  and  reference  to  all  other  objects 
of  this  chara<;ter.  A  good  account  of  the  quipu,  quoted  from  Travels 
in  Peru,  during  the  years  1838-1842,  •  •  by  Dr.  J.  J.  von  Tschudi 
[Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library,  Vols.  XOIII-XCIV],  New  York,  1847, 
Pt.  II,  pp.  344,  345,  is  as  follows : 


THE   QUIPU   OP  THE   PEBUVUNS. 

The  ancient  Pemvians  had  no  manuscript  characters  for  single  sounds;  but  they 
had  a  method  by  which  they  composed  words  and  incorporated  ideas.  This  method 
consisted  in  the  dexterous  intertwining  of  knot«  on  strings,  so  as  to  render  them  aux- 
iliaries to  the  memory.  The  instrnmeut  consisting  of  these  strings  and  knots  was 
called  the  Quipu.  It  was  composed  of  one  thick  head  or  top  string,  to  which,  at  cer- 
tain distanbes,  thinner  ones  were  fastened.  The  top  string  was  much  thicker  than 
these  pendent  strings,  and  consisted  of  two  doubly  twisted  threads,  over  which  two 
single  threads  were  wound.  The  branches,  if  I  may  apply  the  term  to  these  pendent 
strings,  were  fastened  to  the  top  ones  by  a  single  loop;  the  knots  were  made  in  the 
pendent  strings,  and  wore  either  single  or  manifold.  The  length  of  the  strings  used 
in  making  the  quipu  were  various.  The  transverse  or  top  string  often  measures 
several  yards,  and  sometimes  only  a  foot  long;  the  branches  are  seldom  more  than 
two  feet  long,  and  in  general  they  are  much  shorter. 

The  strings  were  often  of  different  colors ;  each  having  its  own  particular  significa- 
tion. The  color  for  soldiers  was  red;  for  gold,  yellow;  for  silver,  white;  for  corn, 
green,  &,c.  This  writing  by  knots  was  especially  employed  for  numerical  and  statisti- 
cal tables ;  each  single  knot  representing  ten  ;  each  double  knot  stood  for  one  hundred ; 
each  triple  knot  for  one  thousand,  &c. ;  two  single  knots  standing  together  made 
twenty;  and  two  double  knots,  two  hundred. 

This  method  of  calculation  is  atill  practiced  by  the  shepherds  of  the  Puna.  They 
explained  it  to  me,  and  I  could,  with  very  little  trouble,  construe  their  quipus.  On 
the  first  branch  or  string  they  usually  place  the  numbers  of  the  bulls  *  on  the  second, 
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tbat  of  the  cows;  the  latter  being  classed  into  those  which  were  milked,  and  those 
which  were  not  milked ;  on  the  next  string  were  numbered  the  calves,  according  to 
their  ages  and  sizes.  Then  came  the  sheep,  in  several  subdiyisions.  Next  followed 
the  number  of  foxes  killed,  the  quantity  of  salt  consumed,  and,  finally,  the  cattle  that 
had  been  slaughtered.  Other  quipus  showed  the  produce  of  the  herds  in  milk,  cheese, 
wool,  &c.  Each  list  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  color,  or  by  some  peculiarity 
in  the  twisting  of  the  string. 

In  this  manner  the  ancient  Peruvians  kept  the  accounts  of  their  army.  On  one 
string  were  numbered  the  soldiers  armed  with  slings;  on  another,  the  spearmen;  on 
a  third,  those  who  carried  clubs,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  military  reports  were 
prepared.  In  every  town  some  expert  men  were  appointed  to  tie  the  knots  of  the 
quipn,  and  to  explain  them.  These  men  were  called  quipucamayocuna  (literally,  offi- 
cers of  the  knots).  Imperfect  as  was  this  method,  yet  in  the  nourishing  i>eriod  of  the 
Inca  government  the  appointed  officers  had  acqnired  great  dext^'rity  in  unriddling 
the  meaning  of  the  knots.  It,  however,  seldom  happened  that  they  had  to  read  a 
quipu  without  some  verbal  commentary.  Something  was  always  required  to  bo 
a<lded  if  the  quipu  came  from  a  distant  province,  to  explain  whether  it  related  to  the 
numbering  of  the  population,  to  tributes,  or  to  war,  &,c.  Through  long-continued 
practice,  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  quipus  became  so  perfect  in  their  duties 
that  they  could  with  facility  communicate  the  laws  and  ordinances,  and  all  the  most 
important  events  of  the  kingdom,  by  their  knots. 

All  attempts  made  in  modern  times  to  decipher  Peruvian  quipus  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  their  results.  The  principal  obstacle  to  deciphering  those  found  in 
graves  consists  in  the  want  of  the  oral  communication  requisite  for  pointing  out  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  Such  communication  was  necessary,  even  in  former 
times,  to  the  most  learned  quipucamayocuna.  Most  of  the  quipus  here  alluded  to 
seems  to  be  accounts  of  the  population  of  particular  towns  or  provinces,  tax-lists,  and 
information  relating  to  the  property  of  the  deceased.  Some  Indians  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Pern  are  understood  to  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ancient 
quipus,  from  information  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  But  they  keep 
that  knowledge  profoundly  secret,  particularly  from  the  whites. 

That  the  general  idea  or  invention  for  mnemonic  purposes  appearing 
in  the  quipus,  was  used  pictorially  is  indicated  in  the  illustrations 
given  by  Dr.  S.  Habel  in  The  Sculptures  of  Santa  Lucia  Cosumal- 
whuapa  in  Guatemala,  etc.,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
[No.  269],  1878,  Vol.  XXII,  page  85.    Upon  these  he  remarks : 

It  has  been  frequently  aflirmed  that  the  aborigines  of  America  had  nowhere  arisen 
high  enough  in  civilization  to  have  characters  for  writing  and  nnnieral  signs;  but 
the  sculptures  of  Santa  Lucia  exhibit  signs  which  indicate  a  kind  of  cipher  writing, 
higher  in  form  than  mere  hieroglyphics.  From  the  month  of  most  of  the  human  beings, 
living  or  dead,  emanates  a  staff  variously  bent,  to  the  sides  of  which  nodes  arc  at- 
tached. These  nodes  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  and  variously  distributed  on 
the  sides  of  the  staff,  either  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes, — the  last  named  either  sepa- 
rated or  in  shape  of  a  trefoil.  Thismanner  of  writing  not  only  indicates  that  the  i>erson 
is  speaking,  or  praying,  but  also  indicates  the  very  words,  the  contents  of  the  speech 
or  prayer.  It  is  quite  certain  that  each  staff,  as  bent  and  ornamented,  stood  for  a 
well-known  petition  which  the  priest  could  read  as  easily  as  those  acquainted  with  a 
cipher  dispatch  can  know  its  purport.  Further,  one  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture 
that  the  various  curves  of  the  staves  served  the  purpose  of  strength  and  rhythm,  just 
as  the  poet  chooses  his  various  meters  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  quipu.  Dr.  Hofiman  reports  a  corresponding 
device  among  the  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  mountain  valleys 
north  of.  Los  Angeles,  California,  who  frequently  came  to  the  settle- 
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ments  to  dispose  of  native  blankets,  skins,  and  robes.  The  man  dele- 
gated by  the  tribe  to  carry  away  and  sell  these  articles  was  provided 
with  a  number  of  strings,  made  of  some  flexible  vegetable  fiber,  one 
string  for  each  class  of  goods,  which  were  attached  to  his  belt.  Every 
one  contributing  articles  mentioned  the  prices  to  be  asked  therefor,  and 
when  the  salesman  disposed  of  a  blanket  the  proi>er  cord  was  taken, 
and  a  single  knot  was  tied  for  each  real  received,  or  a  double  knot  for 
each  peso.  Thus  any  particular  string  indicated  the  kind  of  goods  dis- 
posed of,  as  well  as  the  whole  sum  realized,  which  was  finally  distributed 
among  the  original  contributors. 


NOTCHED   STICKS. 

The  use  of  these  mnemonically  was  very  frequent.  A  few  instances 
only  of  this  obvious  expedient  need  be  given. 

The  Dakotas  formerly  residing  at  Grand  Biver  Agency,  the  Hidatsa, 
ami  the  Shoshoni  from  Idaho  were  observed  to  note  the  number  of  days 
daring  which  they  journeyed  from  one  place  to  another,  by  cutting  lines 
or  notches  upon  a  stick  of  wood. 

The  coup  sticks  carried  by  Dakota  warriors  are  often  found  bearing  a 
number  of  small  notches,  which  refer  to  the  number  of  individuals  the 
owners  may  have  hit  after  they  had  been  shot  or  wounded. 

The  young  men  and  boys  of  the  several  tribes  at  Fort  Berthold,  Da- 
kota, irequently  carry  a  stick,  upon  which  they  cut  a  notch  for  every 
bird  killed  during  a  single  expedition. 

Dr.  Hoffman  states  that  he  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  A.  F. 
Coronel,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  a  number  of  notched  sticks,  which 
had  been  invented  and  used  by  the  India  ns  at  the  Mission  of  Sau  Gabriel. 
The  history  of  them  is^as  follows:  Immediately  after  the  establishment 
of  the  mission  the  Franciscan  father  appointed  major  domos,  who  had 
under  their  charge  corporals  or  overseers  of  the  several  classes  of  labor- 
ers, herders,  etc.  The  chief  herder  was  supplied  with  a  stick  of  hard 
wooil,  measuring  about  one  inch  in  thickness  each  way,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  inches  long.  The  corners  were  beveled  at  the  handle. 
Upon  each  of  these  facets  were  marks  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  cattle 
herded,  thus:  one  cut  or  notch,  a  bull;  two  cuts,  a  cow;  one  cross, 
a  heifer;  and  a  >-shaped  character,  an  ox.  Similar  characters  were 
also  used  for  horses,  respectively,  for  stallion,  mare,  colt,  and  gelding. 
Where  only  cattle  were  owned  no  difference  was  made  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  stick;  but  when  both  kinds  of  animals  were  owned  near  the  same 
localities,  or  by  the  same  settler,  the  stick  referring  to  cattle  was  notched 
V-shaped  at  the  head  end,  and  reversed  or  pointed  to  denote  horses. 
Sticks  were  also  marked  to  denote  the  several  kinds  of  stock,  and  to 
record  those  which  had  been  branded.  In  all  of  these  sticks  numbers 
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were  indicated  by  catting  notches  into  tbe  comers,  each  tenth  cut  ex- 
tending across  the  face  of  the  stick.  For  instance,  if  the  herder  had 
thirteen  oxen  in  charge,  he  selected  that  edge  of  the  stick  which  bore 
upon  the  handle  the  >-shape,  and  cut  nine  short  notches,  one  long  one, 
and  three  short  ones. 

Labor  sticks  were  also  used  by  the  Indians.  On  one  side  was  a  circle 
intersected  with  cross  lines  to  denote  money^  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  was  reserved  for  time,  either  nothing  or  some  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Short  notches  on  the  money  side  indi- 
cated realsj  long  cuts  pesos.  On  the  opposite  side  short  cuts  indicated 
days,  and  long  cuts  weeks. 

For  further  reference  to  this  subject,  see  Reliquiae  Aquitanic^e;  etc., 
by  Edouard  Lartet  and  Henry  Christy,  •  •  London,  1875,  p.  183 
et  seq. 


ORDER   OP   SONGS. 

Many  instances  have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mnemonic 
characters  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  songs.  The  words  of  these 
are  invariable  as  well  as  the  notes  to  which  they  are  chanted.  Both 
words  and  notes  must  have  been  previously  memorized  by  the  singers. 
Ideographic  characters  might  give  the  general  interpretation,  but  would 
not  suggest  the  exact  words. 

Schoolcraft,  1, 361,  remarks:  Sounds  are  no  further  preserved  by  these 
mnemonic  signs,  than  is  incident,  more  or  less,  to  all  pure  figurative  or 
representative  pictures.  The  simple  figure  of  a  quadruped,  a  man,  or  a 
bird,  recalls  the  name  of  a  quadruped,  a  man  or  a  bird.  •  •  We  may 
thus  recall  something  of  the  living  language  from  the  oblivion  of  the 
past,  by  the  pictorial  method.  Mnemonic  symbols  are  thus  at  the 
threshold  of  the  hieroglyphic. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  mnemonic  device  is  one  of  the  Ojib- 
was,  found  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  dtj  I,  page  362  et  seq.j  and  called  by  him 
Songs  of  the  Meda.  His  illustration  is  reproduced  as  Plate  IV,  and  his 
explanation,  much  condensed,  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  A  medicine  lodge  filled  with  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who,  it  is  affirmed,  came  down  with  wings  to  instruct  the  Indians  in 
these  ceremonies.  The  meda,  or  priest,  sings,  "TheGreat  Spirit's  lodge — 
you  have  heard  of  it.  I  will  enter  it."  While  this  is  sung,  and  repeated, 
the  priest  shakes  his  shi-shi-gwun,  and  each  member  of  the  society  holds 
up  one  hand  in  a  beseeching  manner.  All  stand,  without  dancing.  The 
drum  is  not  struck  during  this  introductory  chant. 

No.  2.  A  candidate  for  admission  crowned  with  feathers,  and  hold- 
ing, suspended  to  his  arm,  an  otter-skin  pouch,  with  the  wind  repre- 
sented as  gushing  out  of  one  end.  He  sings,  repeating  after  the  priest, 
all  dancing,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  rattle:  •  •  "  I 
have  always  loved  that  that  I  seek.    I  go  into  the  new  green  leaf  lodge.'^ 
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No.  3  marks  a  paase,  daring  which  the  victaals  prepared  for  the 
feast  are  introduced. 

No.  4.  A  man  holding  a  dish  in  his  hand,  and  decorated  with  magic 
feathers  on  his  wrists,  indicating  his  character  as  master  of  the  feast. 
All  sing,  "  I  shall  give  you  a  share,  my  friend." 

No.  5.  A  lodge  apart  from  that  in  which  the  meda-men  are  assembled, 
having  a  vapor-bath  within  it.  The  elder  men  go  into  this  lodge,  and 
during  the  time  of  their  taking  the  bath,  or  immediately  preceding  it,  tell 
each  other  certain  secrets  relative  to  the  arts  they  employ  in  the  Medsi* 
win.  The  six  heavy  marks  at  the  top  of  the  lodge  indicate  the  steam 
escaping  from  the  bath.  There  are  three  orders  of  men  in  this  society, 
called  1.  meda;  2.  sangemau;  and  3.  ogemau.  And  it  is  in  these  secret 
exchanges  of  arts,  or  rather  the  communication  of  unknown  secrets  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  orders,  that  they  are  exalted  from  one  to  another 
degree.  The  priest  sings,  *'I  go  into  the  bath — I  blow  my  brother 
strong." 

No.  6.  The  arm  of  the  priest,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  who  conducts 
the  candidate,  represented  in  connection  with  the  next  figure. 

No.  7.  The  goods,  or  presents  given,  as  a  fee  of  admission,  by  the  novi. 
tiate.    "  I  wish  to  wear  this,  my  father,  my  friend." 

No.  8.  A  meda-tree.  The  recurved  projection  from  the  trunk  denotes 
the  root  that  supplies  the  medicine.  "What!  my  life,  my  single  tree! — 
we  dance  around  you." 

No.  9.  A  stuffed  crane-skin,  employed  as  a  medicine-bag.  By  shak- 
ing this  in  the  dance,  plovers  and  other  small  birds  are  made,  by  a  sleight- 
of-hand  trickery,  to  jump  out  of  it.  These,  the  novitiates  are  taught, 
spring  from  the  bag  by  the  strong  power  of  the  operator.  This  is  one 
of  the  prime  acts  of  the  dance.  "  I  wish  them  to  appear — that  that  has 
grown — I  wish  them  to  appear." 

No.  10.  An  arrow  in  the  supposed  circle  of  the  sky.  Kepresents  a 
charmed  arrow,  which,  by  the  power  of  the  meda  of  the  person  owning 
it,  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  entire  circle  of  the  sky,  and  accomplish- 
ing the  object  for  which  it  is  shot  out  of  the  bow.  "  What  are  you  say- 
ing, you  mee  dd  man  Y    This — this  is  the  meda  bone." 

No.  11.  The  Ka  Kaik,  a  species  of  small  hawk,  swift  of  wing,  and 
capable  of  flying  high  into  the  sky.  The  skin  of  this  bird  is  worn  round 
the  necks  of  warriors  going  into  battle.    "  My  kite's  skin  is  fluttering." 

No.  12.  The  sky,  or  celestial  hemisphere,  with  the  symbol  of  the  Great 
Spirit  looking  over  it.  A  Manito's  arm  is  raised  up  from  the  earth  in 
a  supplicating  posture.  Birds  of  good  omen  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
sky.    "All  round  the  circle  of  the  ^ky  I  hear  the*  Spirit's  voice." 

No.  13.  The  next  figure  denotes  a  pause  in  the  ceremonies. 

No.  14.  A  meda-tree.  The  idea  represented  is  a  tree  animated  by 
magic  or  spiritual  power.    "  The  Wabeno  tree — it  dances." 
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No.  16.  A  stick  used  to  beat  the  Tawa-e-gun  or  dram.  "  How  rings 
aloud  the  drum-stick's  sound." 

No.  16.  Half  of  the  celestial  hemisphere — an  Indian  walking  upon  it. 
The  idea  symbolized  is  the  sun  pursuing  his  diurnal  course  till  noon. 
"  I  walk  upon  half  the  sky." 

No.  17.  The  Great  Spirit  filling  all  space  with  his  beams,  and  en- 
lightening the  world  by  the  halo  of  his  head.  He  is  here  depicted  as 
the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning.  '^  I  sound  all  around  the  sky,  that 
they  can  hear  me." 

No.  18.  The  Ta-wa-e-gun,  or  single-headed  drum.  '^  You  shall  hear 
the  sound  of  my  Ta  wa-e-gun." 

No.  19.  The  Ta-wae-gonse, or  tambourine,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
and  a  wing,  indicative  of  its  being  prepared  for  a  sacred  use.  ^'  Do 
you  understand  ray  drum  t" 

No.  20.  A  raven.  The  skin  and  feathers  of  this  bird  are  worn  as 
head  ornaments.    ^^I  sing  the  raven  that  has  brave  feathers." 

No.  21.  A  crow,  the  wings  and  head  of  which  are  worn  as  a  head- 
dress.   "  I  am  the  crow — £  am  the  crow — his  skin  is  my  body." 

No.  22.  A  medicine  lodge.  A  leader  or  master  of  the  Meda  society, 
standing  with  his  drum  stick  raised,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  clouds 
and  the  celestial  hemisphere.  '^  I  wish  to  go  into  your  lodge — I  go  into 
yonr  lodge." 

In  connection  with  this  topic  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Lenip^ 
and  their  Legends :  with  the  complete  text  and  symbols  of  The  Walam 
Olum,  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Phila.,  1886.  8  vo.  pp.  262, 
with  numerous  illustrations. 


TRADITIONS. 

As  an  example  of  a  chart  used  to  assist  in  the  exact  repetition  of 
traditions,  Figure  38  is  presented  with  the  following  explanation  by 
Eev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey : 

"  The  chart  accompanies  a  tradition  chanted  by  members  of  a  secret 
society  of  the  Osage  tribe.  It  was  drawn  by  an  Osage,  Hada  oiii^se.  Red 
Corn,  who  was  adopted  in  childhood  by  a  white  man  named  Matthews; 
hence  he  is  also  known  as  Wm.  P.  Matthews,  or  "  Bill  Nix."  He  is  one 
of  the  tribal  lawyers.  He  obtained  his  version  of  the  tradition  from  a 
member  of  his  gens,  Sadeki^^^.  Another  version  of  the  same  tradition 
was  obtained  by  him  from  Pahii-skl|>,  White  Hair,  the  chief  ot  the  Bald 
Eagle  sub'gens  of  the  Tsiou  gens,  ^ahis^e  wa^ayiii^e.  Saucy  Chief, 
gave  me  other  parts  of  the  tradition,  which  Hada  oii^ise  had  forgotten. 

He  also  chanted  a  few  lines  of  the  tradition  of  the  Waoaoe  gens. 
Wayiits^asiaol,  of  the  Black  Bear  gens,  told  me  a  little  of  his  tradition ; 
and  I  obtained  part  of  the  Waoaoe  tradition  from  Huf  akf  i°.  Good  Yoice, 
of  the  Mi"k'i"  gens. 
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The  tree  at  the  top  represents  the  tree  of  life.  By  this  flows  a  river. 
The  tree  and  the  river  are  described  later  in  the  degrees.  When  a 
woman  is  initiated  she  is  required  by  the  head  of  her  gens  to  take  fonr 
sips  of  water  (symbolizing  the  river),  then  he  nibs  cedar  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  with  which  he  rubs  her  from  head  to  foot.  If  she  belongs 
to  a  gens  on  the  left  side  of  the  tribal  circle,  her  chief  begins  on  the  left 
side  of  her  head,  making  three  passes,  and  pronouncing  the  sacred  name 
of  Deity  three  times.  Then  he  repeats  the  process  from  her  forehead 
down ;  then  on  the  right  side  of  her  head ;  then  at  the  back  of  her  head; 
fonr  times  three  times,  or  twelve  passes  in  all. 

Beneath  the  river  are  the  following  objects:  The  Watse  %iij[Rj  male 
slajdng  animal  (t),  or  morning  star,  which  is  a  red  star.  2.  Six  stars 
called  the  "  Elm  rod  ^  by  the  white  people  in  the  Indian  Territory.  3. 
The  evening  star.  4.  The  little  star.  Beneath  these  are  the  moon, 
seven  stars,  and  sun.  Under  the  seven  stars  are  the  peace  pipe  and 
war  hatchet,  the  latter  is  close  to  the  sun,  and  the  former  and  the  moon 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  chart.  Four  parallel  lines  extending  across 
the  chart,  represent  four  heavens  or  upper  worlds  through  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tsiou  people  passed  before  they  came  to  this  earth.  The 
lowest  heaven  rests  on  an  oak  tree :  the  ends  of  the  others  appear  to  be 
supported  by  pillars  or  ladders.  The  tradition,  according  to  Sadeki^, 
begins  below  the  lowest  heaven,  on  the  left  side  of  the  chart,  under  the 
peace  pipe.  Each  space  on  the  pillar  corresponds  with  a  line  of  the 
chant;  and  each  stanza  (at  the  opening  of  the  tradition)  contains  four 
lines.  The  first  stanza  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  first  heaven,  pointing 
to  a  time  when  the  children  of  the  "  former  end  "  of  the  race  were  with- 
out human  bodies  as  well  as  human  souls.  The  bird  hovering  over  the 
arch  denotes  an  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  then  they  had 
human  souls  in  the  bodies  of  birds.  Then  followe  d  the  progress  from 
the  fourth  to  the  first  heaven,  followed  by  the  descent  to  earth.  The 
ascent  to  four  heavens  and  the  descent  to  three,  makes  up  the  number 
seven. 

The  tree  on  which  the  Tsiou  was  called  pii-sii-hu,  jack  oak,  or  a  sort 
of  a  red  oak.  When  they  alighted,  it  was  on  a  beautiful  day  when  the 
earth  was  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  From  that  time  the  paths 
of  the  Osages  separated;  some  marched  on  the  right,  being  the  war 
gentes,  while  those  on  the  left  were  peace  gentes,  including  the  Tsiou, 
whose  chart  this  is. 

Then  the  Tsiou  met  the  black  bear,  called  K4xe-wdhiisa"'  in  the  tra- 
dition. E^dxe  wahu-sa°',  Crow-bone-white  in  the  distance.  He  offered 
to  become  their  messenger,  so  they  sent  him  to  the  different  stars  for 
aid.  According  to  the  chart  he  went  to  them  in  the  following  order: 
Morning  star,  sun,  moon,  seven  stars,  evening  star,  little  star ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  chant  related,  they  were  as  follows:  Watse  :ju^a  (morn- 
ing star) ;  Watse  mi^s^a  (female  animal  that  slays  another  star) ;  Ha°- 
pa!}a°-Wakan((a  (Wakanda  or  Deity  during  the  day,  the  sun)  j  Wa- 
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kaD!|aha°  fifikce  (Deity  of  the  night,  moon) ;  Mikak'e  pefti^da,  Seven 
Stars ;  Ta  adf  i°,  Three  Deer ;  Mikak'e  tafisia,  Big  Star ;  Mikak'e  oifiTia, 
Little  Star.    Then  the  Black  bear  went  to  the  Waoiiisia-otiiise,  a  female 

red  bird  sitting  on  her  nest.  This  grand- 
mother granted  his  request  She  gave 
them  haman  bodies,  making  them  oat  of 
her  own  body. 

The  earth  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  chart 
denotes  the  village  of  the  Han}[aatafa'^)8i, 
who  were  a  very  warlike  people.  Buffalo 
skalls  were  on  the  tops  of  the  lodges,  and 
the  bones  of  the  animals  on  which  they 
subsisted,  whitened  on  the  ground.  The 
very  air  was  rendered  offensive  by  the  de- 
caying bodies  and  offal.  The  Hans^a 
uta^a^48i  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Waoace  and  Tsiou  gentes,  and  from  the 
union  of  the  three  resulted  the  present 
nation  of  the  Osages. 

The  Bald  Eagle  account  of  the  tradi- 
tion begins  very  abruptly.  The  stars 
were  approached  thus:  Ha°d[a^a°-Wakan;a 
(sun),  Watse  ()U3(a  (morning  star),  Wadaha 
(Great  Dipper),  Tapa  (Pleiades)  Mikak'e- 
ha^-da^a**  (Day  Star).  This  version  gives 
what  is  wanting  in  the  other,  the  meeting 
of  other  gentes,  Hafika  oiusia,  Waoaoe, 
Han3iauta^a°^6i,ctc.,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  chief  of  the  Haii^a-utafa^si. 

The  people  on  the  war  side  had  similar 

adventures,  but  the  accurate  account  has 

not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  chart  was  used  mnemonically.    Parts  of  it,  such  as 

the  four  heavens  and  ladders,  were  tattooed  on  the  throat  and  chest  of 

the  old  men  belonging  to  the  order.'' 


j;?7^/\ 


s^ 


b 


Fio.  38.— Osage  chart. 


TREATIES. 


The  most  familiar  example  of  the  recording  of  treaties  is  the  employ- 
ment of  wampum  belts  for  that  purpose.  An  authority  on  the  subject 
says:  "  The  wampum  belts  given  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  immortal 
Indian  memory,  were  in  several  rows,  black  on  each  side,  and  white  in  the 
middle;  the  white  being  placed  in  the  center  was  to  express  peace,  and 
that  the  path  between  them  was  fair  and  open.    In  the  center  of  the 
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belt  was  a  fignre  of  a  diamond  made  of  white  warapam,  which  the 
Indians  call  the  council  flre.'^  See  Voyages  and  Travels  of  an  Indian 
interpreter  and  trader,  etc.,  by  J.  Long,  London,  1791,  p.  47. 

More  minute  statements  regarding  wampum  is  made  8U|)erfluou8  after 
its  full  discussion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  in  his  work,  "Art  in  Shell  of 
the  ancient  Americans,"  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  pages  253  et  seq.  One  of  his  illustrations  specially  in  point 
for  the  present  purpose  is  here  reproduced  in  Plate  Y.  Uis  remarks 
upon  it  are  as  follows : 

The  remarkable  belt  Bhown  has  an  extremely  interesting,  although  a  somewhat  in- 
complete, history  attached  to  it.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  original  belt  delivered  by 
the  Leni-Lenape  sachems  to  William  Penn  at  the  celebrated  treaty  nnder  the  elm  tree 
at,  Shackamaxon  in  16S2,  Although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to  show  that 
this  identical  belt  was  delivered  on  that  occasion,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania  at  some  one  of  his 
treaties  with  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  province  ceded  to  him.  Up  to  the  year 
1857  this  belt  remained  in  the  keeping  of  the  Penii  family.  In  March,  1867;  it  was 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  by  Granville  John  Penn,  a  great- 
grandson  of  William  Penn.  Mr.  Penn,  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  states  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  identical  belt  used  at  the  treaty,  and  presents  his 
views  in  the  following  language : 

**  In  the  first  place,  its  dimensions  are  greater  than  of  those  used  on  more  ordinary 
occasions,  of  which  we  have  one  still  in  our  possession — this  belt  being  composed  of 
eighteen  strings  of  wampum,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  the  record  of  some  very  im- 
portant negotiation.    In  the  next  place,  in  the  center  of  the  belt,  which  is  of  white 
Mrampnm,  are  delineated  in  dark-colored  beatls,  in  a  rude  but  graphic  style,  two  fig- 
ures—that of  an  Indian  grasping  with  the  hand  of  friendship  the  hand  of  a  man  evi- 
<lently  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  European  costume,  wearing  a  hat ;  which 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the  treaty  of  i>eace  and  friendship 
^^hich  was  then  concluded  between  William  Penn  and  the  Indians,  and  recorded  by 
them  in  their  own  simple  but  descriptive  mode  of  expressing  their  meaning,  by  the 
employment  of  hieroglyphics.    Then  the  fact  of  its  having  been  preserved  in  the 
iVimily  of  the  founder  from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  having  descended  through 
lliree  generations,  gives  an  authenticity  to  the  document  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
^ennineuess;  and  as  the  chain  and  medal  which  were  presented  by  the  parliament  to 
liis  father  the  admiral,  for  his  naval  services,  have  descended  among  the  family 
Archives  unaccompanied  by  any  written  document,  but  is  recorded  on  the  jounmls  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  equal  authenticity  may  be  claimed  for  the  wampum  belt  con- 
firmatory of  the  treaty  made  by  his  son  with  the  Indians;  which  event  is  recorded  on 
fhe  page  of  history,  though,  like  the  older  relic,  it  has  been  unaccompanied  in  its 
clescent  by  any  document  in  writing." 


WAR. 


Material  objects  were  often  employed  in  challenge  to  and  declaration 
of  war,  some  of  which  may  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  pictographs. 
A  few  iu.stances  are  mentioned : 

Arrows,  to  which  long  hairs  are  attached,  were  stuck  up  along  the 
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trail  or  road,  by  the  Florida  ludians,  to  signify  a  declaration  of  war. 
See  Captain  Landonni^re  in  Haklnyt,  III,  415. 

Cliallenging  b}^  heralds  obtained.  Thus  the  Shameias  challenged  the 
Ponios  [in  central  California]  by  placing  three  little  sticks,  notched  in 
the  middle  and  at  both  ends,  on  a  mound  which  marked  the  boundary 
between  the  two  tribes.  If  the  Ponios  accept,  they  tie  a  string  round 
the  middle  notch.  Heralds  then  meet  and  arrange  time  and  place,  and 
the  battle  comes  off  as  appointed.    See  Bancroft,  Native  Baces,  I,  p.  379. 

A  few  notices  of  the  foreign  use  of  material  objects  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  given. 

It  appears  in  the  Bible:  Ezek.,  XXXVII,  16-20,  and  Numbers,  XVllj2. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodthorp  says  (Jour.  Anth.  Inst.  Gr.  Brit., 
Vol.  XLI,  1882,  p.  211) :  "  On  the  road  to  Niao  we  saw  on  the  ground 
a  curious  mud  figure  of  a  man  in  slight  relief  presenting  a  gong  in  the 
direction  of  Senna ;  this  was  supposed  to  show  that  the  Fiao  men  were 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  Senna,  then  at  war  with  Niao.  Another 
mode  of  evincing  a  desire  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  induce  him  to  open  negotiations,  is  to  tie  up  in  his  path  a 
couple  of  goats,  sometimes  also  a  gong,  with  the  universal  symbol  of 
peace,  a  palm  leaf  planted  in  the  ground  hard  by." 

The  Maori  had  neither  the  quipus  nor  wampum,  but  only  a  board 
shaped  like  a  saw,  which  was  called  he  ralcau  wdkapa-paranga^  or  gen- 
ealogical boanl ;  it  wa«  in  fact  a  tally,  having  a  notch  for  each  name, 
and  a  blank  space  to  denote  where  the  male  line  failed  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  female ;  youths  were  taught  their  genealogies  by 
repeating  the  names  of  each  to  which  the  notches  referred.  See  Te  Ika 
a  Maui.— Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  London,  1870,  p.  379. 


TIME. 

Dr.  William  H.  Corbusier,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  gives  the 
followiHg  information  : 

The  Dakotas  make  use  of  the  circle  as  the  symbol  of  a  cycle  of  time ; 
a  small  one  for  a  year  and  a  large  one  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  as  a 
life-time,  one  old  man.    Also  a  round  of  lodges,  or  a  cycle  of  70  years,  as 
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in  Battiste  Good's  Winter  Count.  The  continuance  of  time  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  line  extending  in  a  direction  from  right  to  left  across  the 
page,  when  on  paper,  and  the  annual  circles  are  suspended  from  the 
line  at  regular  intervals  by  short  lines,  as  in  Figure  39,  and  the  ideo- 
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graph  for  the  year  is  placed  beneath  each  one.  At  other  times  the  line 
is  not  continuoas,  but  is  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  the  yearly 
circle,  as  in  Figure  40. 


Fio.  40. — Device  denoting  snccession  of  time.    Dakota. 

The  large  amount  of  space  taken  up  by  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts, 
now  following,  renders  it  impracticable  to  devote  more  to  the  graphic 
devices  regarding  time.  While  these  Winter  Counts  are  properly  under 
the  present  head,  their  value  is  not  limited  to  it,  as  they  suggest,  if 
they  do  not  explain,  points  relating  to  many  other  divisions  of  the 
present  paper. 

THE  DAKOTA  WINTER  COUNTS. 

The  existence  among  the  Dakota  Indians  of  continuous  designations 
of  years,  in  the  form  of  charts  corresponding  in  part  with  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  divisions  of  time  termed  calendars,  was  first  made  pub- 
lic by  the  present  writer  in  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota 
Nation,"  which  was  issued  in  April,  1877,  in  Bulletin  III,  No.  1,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey.  Later  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  use  of  such  charts  by  the  Indinns  has  induced  the 
change  of  their  title  to  that  adopted  by  themselves,  viz..  Winter  Counts, 
in  the  original,  waniyetu  wdwapi. 

The  lithographed  chart  published  with  that  paper,  substantially  the 
same  as  Plate  VI,  now  presented,  was  ascertained  to  be  the  Winter  Count 
used  by  or  at  least  known  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Dakota  people,  ex- 
tending over  the  seventy-one  years  commencing  with  the  winter  of  A. 
D.  180()-.'01. 

The  copy  from  which  the  lithograph  was  taken  is  traced  on  a  strip  of 
cotton  cloth,  in  size  one  yard  square,  which  the  characters  almost  en- 
tirely fill,  and  was  made  by  Lieut.  H.  T.  Reed,  First  United  States  In- 
fantry, an  accomplished  oflBcer  of  the  present  writer's  former  company 
and  regiment,  in  two  colors,  black  and  red,  used  in  the  original,  of  which 
it  is  9kfac  simile. 

The  general  design  of  the  chart  and  the  meaning  of  most  of  its 
characters  were  ascertained  by  Lieutenant  Reed,  at  Fort  Sully,  Dakota, 
and  afterwards  at  Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  in  November,  1876,  by  the  present 
writer;  while  further  investigation  of  records  and  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington elicited  additional  details  used  in  the  publication  mentioned  and 
many  more  since  its  issue. 

After  exhibition  of  the  copy  to  a  number  of  military  and  civil  ofli- 
cers  connected  with  the  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Interior,  it 
appeared  that  those  who,  from  service  on  expeditious  and  surveys  or 
from  special  study  of  American  ethnology,  were  most  familiar  with 
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the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  had  never  heard  of  this  or 
any  other  similar  attempt  among  them  to  establish  a  chronolpgical 
system.  Bragging  biographies  of  chiefs  and  partisan  histories  of  par- 
ticular wars  delineated  in  picture  writing  on  hides  or  bark  are  very 
common.  Nearly  every  traveler  on  the  plains  has  obtained  a  painted 
robe,  on  which  some  aboriginal  artist  has  stmned  rude  signs  purport- 
ing to  represent  tribal  or  personal  occurrences,  or  often  the  family  con- 
nections of  the  first  owner.  Some  of  these  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  writer  have  special  significance  and  are  mentioned  under  appro- 
priate heads  in  the  present  work. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  pictographs  of  all  of  these  peoples  discov- 
ered before  the  chart  mentioned,  the  obvious  intention  was  either  his- 
torical or  biographical,  or  more  generally  was  to  chronicle  occurrences 
as  such,  and  that  there  was  not  au  apparent  design  to  portray  events 
selected  without  exclusive  reference  to  their  intrinsic  interest  or  import- 
ance, but  because  they  severally  occurred  within  regular  successive  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  form,  specially  con- 
venient for  ure  as  a  calendar  and  valuable  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  copy  made  by  Lieutenant  Reed  was  traced  over  a  duplicate  of 
the  original,  which  latter  was  drawn  on  a  buffalo  robe  by  Lone-Dog,  an 
aged  Indian,  belonging  to  the  Yanktouai  tribe  of  the  Dakotas,  who 
in  the  autumn  of  1876  was  near  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  and  was  reported 
to  be  still  in  his  possession.  His  Dakota  name  is  given  him  by  cor- 
respondents who  knew  him,  as  in  the  ordinary  English  literation, 
Shunka-ishnala,  the  words  respectively  corresponding  very  nearly  with 
the  vocables  in  Biggs's  lexicon  for  dog-lone.  Others  have,  however, 
identified  him  as  Ghi-no-sa,  translated  as  ^^  a  lone  wanderer,"  and  as- 
serted that  he  was  at  the  time  mentioned  with  the  hostile  Dakotas 
under  Sitting  Bull.  There  appear  to  have  been  several  Dakotas  of  the 
present  generation  known  to  the  whites  as  Lone-Dog. 

Plate  YI  is  a  representation  of  the  chart  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
buffalo  robe,  but  it  is  photographed  from  the  copy  on  linen  cloth,  not 
directly  from  the  robe. 

The  duplicate  from  which  the  copy  was  immediately  taken  was  in  the 
possession  of  Basil  Clement,  a  half-breed  interpreter,  living  at  Little 
Bend,  near  Fort  Sully,  Dakota,  who  professed  to  have  obtained  informa- 
tion concerning  the  chart  from  personal  inquiries  of  many  Indians,  and 
whose  dictated  translation  of  them,  reduced  to  writing  in  his  own 
words,  forms  the  basis  of  that  given  in  the  present  paper.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  document  was  verified  by  separate  examination,  through 
another  interpreter,  of  the  most  intelligent  Indians  accessible  at  Fort 
Eice,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Clement,  who  could  have  had 
no  recent  communication  with  those  so  examined.  One  of  the  latter, 
named  Good- Wood,  a  Blackfoot  Dakota  and  an  enlisted  scout  attached 
to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Rice,  immediately  recognized  the  copy  now  in 
possession  of  the  writer  as  ^'  the  same  thing  Lone-Dog  had,'^  and  also 
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stated  that  he  had  seeu  another  copy  at  Standing  Bock  Agency  in  the 
hands  of  Blae-Thunder,  a  Blackfoot  Dakota.  He  said  itshowed  ^^  some- 
thing put  down  for  every  year  about  their  nation."  He  knew  how  to 
use  it  as  a  calendar,  beginning  from  the  center  and  counting  from  right 
to  left,  and  was  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  later  charac- 
ters and  the  events  they  commemorated,  in  which  he  corroborated 
Cl<§ment's  translation,  but  explained  that  he  had  forgotten  the  interpre- 
tation of  some  of  the  earlier  signs,  which  were  about  those  things  done 
before  his  birth. 

All  the  investigations  that  could  be  made  elicited  the  following  ac- 
conntj  which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  the  Indians  examined  certainly 
believed :  Probably  with  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  authorities  of 
his  tribe,  Lone- Dog  ever  since  his  youth  has  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
ciding upon  some  event  or  circumstance  which  should  distinguish  each 
year  as  it  passed,  and  when  such  decision  was  made  he  marked  what 
was  considered  to  be  its  appropnate  symbol  or  device  upon  a  buffalo 
robe  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  robe  was  at  convenient  times  exhibited 
toother  Indians  of  the  nation,  who  were  thus  taught  the  meaningand  use 
of  the  signs  as  designating  the  several  years,  in  order  that  at  the  death  of 
the  recorder  the  knowledge  might  not  be  lost.  A  similar  motive  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  record  led  to  its  duplication  in  1870  or  1871,  so  that 
Clement  obtained  it  in  a  form  ending  at  that  time.  It  was  also  reported 
by  several  Indians  that  other  copies  of  the  chart  in  its  various  past 
stages  of  formation  had  been  known  to  exist  among  the  several  tribes, 
being  probably  kept  for  reference,  Lone-Dog  and  his  robe  being  so  fre- 
quently inaccessible. 

Although  Lone-Dog  was  described  as  a  very  old  Indian,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  was  of  sufficient  age  in  the  year  1800  to  enter  upon 
the  duty  as  explained.  Either  there  was  a  predecessor  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  earlier  records  or  obtained  copies  of  them,  or,  his  work  being 
first  undertaken  when  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  gathered  the  tradi- 
tions from  his  elders  and  worked  back  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  accurately, 
the  object  either  then  or  before  being  to  establish  some  system  of  chro- 
nology for  the  use  of  the  tribe,  or  more  probably  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  use  of  his  particular  band. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  Winter  Count  systems  renders  it  improba- 
ble that  Lone-Dog  was  their  inventor  or  originator.  They  were  evi- 
dently started,  at  the  latest,  before  the  present  generation,  and  have 
been  kept  up  by  a  number  of  independent  recorders.  The  idea  was 
one  8i)ecially  appropriate  to  the  Indian  genius,  yet  the  peculiar  mode 
of  recortl  was  an  invention,  and  is  not  probably  a  very  old  invention, 
as  it  has  not,  so  far  as  known,  spread  beyond  a  definite  district  or  been 
extensively  adopted.  If  an  invention  of  that  character  had  been  of 
great  antiquity  it  would  probably  have  spread  by  intertribal  channels 
beyond  the  bands  or  tribes  of  the  Dakotas,  where  alone  the  copies  of 
such  charts  have  been  found  and  are  understood.    Yet  the  known  ex- 
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isteuce  of  portable  pictograpbs  of  this  ascertained  character  renders 
it  proper  to  examine  rock  etchings  and  other  native  records  with 
reference  to  their  possible  interpretation  as  designating  events  chrono- 
logically. 

A  qnery  is  naturally  suggested,  whether  intercourse  with  mission- 
aries and  other  whites  did  not  first  give  the  Dakotas  some  idea  of 
dates  and  awaken  a  sense  of  want  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that 
Lone-Dog's  winter  count,  the  only  one  known  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication,  begins  at  a  date  nearly  coinciding  with  the  first  year  of 
the  present  century  by  our  computation,  awakened  a  suspicion  that  it 
might  be  due  to  civilized  intercourse^  and  was  not  a  mere  coincidence. 
If  the  influence  of  missionaries  or  traders  started  any  plan  of  chronology, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not  suggest  one  in  some  manner  resem- 
bling the  system  so  long  and  widely  used,  and  the  only  one  they  knew, 
of  counting  in  numbers  from  an  era,  sach  as  the  birth  of  Ohrist^  the 
Hegira,  the  Ab  Urbe  ConditA,  the  First  Olympiad,  and  the  like.  But 
the  chart  shows  nothing  of  this  nature.  The  earliest  character  (the 
one  in  the  center  or  beginning  of  the  spiral)  merely  represents  the  kill- 
ing of  a  small  number  of  Dakotas  by  their  enemies,  an  event  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  neither  so  important  nor  interesting  as  many 
others  of  the  seventy-one  shown  in  the  chart,  more  than  one  of  which, 
indeed,  might  well  have  been  selected  as  a  notable  fixed  point  before 
and  after  which  simple  arithmetical  notation  could  have  been  used  to 
mark  the  years.  Instead  of  any  plan  that  civilized  advisers  would 
naturally  have  introduced,  the  one  actually  adopted — to  individualize 
each  year  by  a  specific  recorded  symbol,  or  totem,  according  to  the 
decision  of  a  competent  person,  or  by  common  consent  acted  upon  by  a 
person  charged  with  or  undertaking  the  duty  whereby  confusion  was 
prevented — should  not  suffer  denial  of  its  originality  merely  because  it 
was  ingenious,  and  showed  more  of  scientific  method  than  has  often 
been  attributed  to  the  northern  tribes  of  America.  The  ideographic 
record,  being  preserved  and  understood  by  many,  could  be  used  and 
referred  to  with  sufficient  ease  and  accuracy  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Definite  signs  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  sniall-pox  and  for  the  first 
capture  of  wild  horses  may  be  dates  as  satisfactory  to  the  Dakotas  as 
the  corresponding  expressions  A.  D.  1802  and  1813  to  the  Christian 
world,  and  far  more  certain  than  much  of  the  chronological  tables  of 
Begiomontanus  and  Archbishop  Usher  in  terms  of  A.  M.  and  B.  C. 
The  careful  arrangement  of  distinctly  separate  characters  in  an  out- 
ward spiral  starting  from  a  central  point  is  a  clever  expedient  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  numbers  for  noting  the  years,  yet  allowing  every 
date  to  be  determined  by  counting  backward  or  forward  from  any  other 
that  might  be  known  ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  such  device,  so 
different  irom  that  common  among  the  white  visitors,  should  have  been 
prompted  by  them.  The  whole  conception  seems  one  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indians,  who  in  other  instances  have  shown  such  expert- 
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ness  in  ideography.  The  discovery  of  the  other  charts  presented  or 
referred  to  in  this  pa];)er,  which  differ  in  their  times  of  commencement 
and  ending  from  that  of  Lone-Dog  and  from  each  other,  removed  any 
inference  arising  from  the  above-mentioned  coincidence  in  beginning 
with  the  present  century. 

Copies  of  the  paper  publishing  and  explaining  Lone-Dog's  record  were 
widely  circulated  by  the  present  writer  among  Army  officers,  Indian 
agents,  missionaries,  and  other  persons  favorably  situated,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  other  examples  and  further  information.  The  result  was  a 
gratifying  verification  of  all  the  important  statements  and  suggestions 
in  the  publication,  with  the  correction  of  some  eiTors  of  detail  and  the 
supply  of  much  additional  material.  The  following  copies  of  the  chart, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Lone-Dog,  are  now,  or  have  been,  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  writer : 

1.  A  chart  made  and  kept  by  Bo-i-de,  The-Flame  (otherwise  trans- 
lated The-Blaze),  who,  in  1877,  lived  at  Peoria  Bottom,  18  miles  south 
of  Fort  Sully,  Dakota.  He  was  a  Dakota  and  had  generally  dwelt 
with  the  Sans  Arcs,  though  it  was  reported  that  he  waa  by  birth  one 
of  the  Two  Kettles.  The  interi>retation  was  obtained  (it  is  under- 
stood originally  at  the  instance  of  Lieutenant  Maus,  First  United  States 
Infantry)  directly  from  The-Flame  by  Alex.  Laravey,  official  interpreter 
at  Fort  Sully,  in  the  month  of  April,  1877. 

The  fac-simile  copy  in  the  writer's  possession,  also  made  by  Lieutenant 
Reed,  is  on  a  cotton  cloth  about  a  yard  square  and  in  black  and  red — 
thus  far  similar  to  his  copy  of  Lone-Dog's  chart,  but  the  arrangement  is 
wholly  dififerent.  The  character  for  the  first  year  mentioned  appears  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  the  record  proceeds  toward  the  right  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cloth,  then  crossing  toward  the  left  and  again  toward 
the  right  at  the  edge  of  the  cloth — and  so  throughout  in  the  style  called 
boustrophedon  ;  and  ending  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  The  gen- 
eral effect  is  that  of  seven  straight  lines  of  figures,  but  those  lines  are 
distinctly  connected  at  their  extremities  with  others  above  and  below, 
so  that  the  continuous  figure  is  serpentine.  It  thus  answers  the  same 
purpose  of  orderly  arrangement,  allowing  constant  additions,  like  the 
more  circular  spiral  of  Lone-Dog.  This  record  is  for  the  years  1786-'7 
to  1876-'7,  thus  commencing  earlier  and  ending  later  than  that  of  Lone- 
Dog. 

2.  The-Swan's  chart  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Charles 
Eau,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  was  sent  to  him  in  1872  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  Dr.  Washington  West,  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  who  became 
an  acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  November  2,  1868,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Dakota,  established  by  General 
Harney,  as  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  to  become  useful  as  rendezvous 
for  Dakotas  to  keep  them  from  disturbing  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.     He  remained  there  from  November,  1868,  to  May,  1870. 
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The  agency  was  specially  for  the  Two  Kettles,  Sans  Arcs,  and  Min- 
neconjous.  A  Miuneconjou  chief,  The-Swan,  elsewhere  called  The- Lit- 
tle-Swan, kept  this  record  on  the  di'essed  skin  of  an  antelope  or  deer, 
claiming  that  it  had  been  preserved  in  his  family  for  seventy  years. 
The  title  of  the  written  interpetation  of  this  chart  was  called  the  His- 
tory of  the  Minneconjou  Dakotas,  its  true  use  not  being  then  under- 
stood. In  return  for  favors.  Dr.  West  obtained  permission  to  have  some 
copies  made  on  common  domestic  cotton  cloth  and  employed  an  Indian 
expert  of  the  Two  Kettle  band  to  do  the  work  in  fac-simile.  From  one 
of  these  he  had  a  photograph  taken  on  a  small  plate,  and  then  enlarged 
in  printing  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  size  and  traced  and 
tonched  up  in  India  ink  and  red  paint  to  match  the  original,  which 
was  executed  in  some  black  pigment  and  ruddle. 

The  characters  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  similar  to  those  in  Lone-Dog's 
chart,  but  more  .oblong  in  form.  The  course  of  the  spiral  is  from  left 
to  right,  not  from  right  to  left.  The  interpretation  of  this  chart  was 
made  at  Cheyenne  Agency  in  1868  for  Dr.  Washington  West  by  Je^an 
Premeau,  interpreter  at  that  agency. 

A  useful  note  is  given  in  connection  with  the  interpretation,  that  in 
it  all  the  names  are  names  given  by  the  Minnecoujous,  and  not  the 
names  the  parties  bear  themselves,  e.  g.,  in  the  interpretation  for  the 
year  1829-'30,  (see  Plate  XVIII,  and  page  114,)  Bad  Arrow  Indian  is  a 
translation  of  the  Dakota  name  for  a  band  of  Blackfeet.  The  owner 
and  explainer  of  this  copy  of  the  chart  was  a  Minneconjou,  and  there- 
fore his  rendering  of  names  might  diffar  from  that  of  another  person 
equally  familiar  with  the  chart. 

3.  Another  chart  examined  was  kindly  loaned  to  the  writer  by  Brevet 
Maj.  Joseph  Bush,  captain  Twenty-second  United  States  Infantry.  It 
was  procured  by  him  in  1870  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  from  James  0. 
Eobb,  formerly  Indian  trader,  and  afterwards  post  trader.  This  copy 
is  one  yard  by  three-fourths  of  a  yard,  spiral,  beginning  in  the  center 
from  right  to  left.  The  figures  are  substantially  the  same  size  as  those 
in  Lone-Dog's  chart,  with  which  it  coincides  in  time,  except  that  it  ends 
at  1869-70.  The  interpretation  differs  from  that  accompanying  the 
latter  in  a  few  particulars. 

4.  The  chart  of  Mato  Sapa,  Black-Bear.  He  was  a  Minneconjou 
warrior,  residing  in  1868  and  1869  on  the  Cheyenne  Agency  Eeserva- 
tion,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  near  Fort  Sully,  Dakota,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cheyenne  River.  In  order  to  please  Lieut.  O.  D.  Ladley,  Twenty- 
second  United  States  Infantry,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  reservation, 
he  drew  or  copied  on  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  what  he  called,  through  the 
interpreter,  the  History  of  the  Minnecoujous,  and  also  gave  through 
the  same  interpreter  the  key  or  translation  to  the  figures.  Lieutenant 
Ladley  loaned  them  to  an  ex-army  friend  in  Washington,  who  brought 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  present  writer. 
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This  copy  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of  Lone-Dog,  being  a  flat 
and  elongated  spiral,  2  feet  6  inches  by  1  foot  6  inches.  The  spiral  reads 
from  right  to  left.  This  chart,  which  begins  as  does  that  of  Lone- Dog, 
ends  with  the  years  1868-'69. 

The  present  writer  has  had  conversation  and  correspondence  concern- 
ing other  copies  and  other  translated  interpretations  of  what  may  be 
called  for  convenience  and  with  some  right,  on  account  of  priority  in 
publication,  the  Lone-Dog  system  of  winter  counts.  But  it  also  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  other  systems  in  which  the  same  pictographic 
method  was  adopted  by  the  Dakotas.  An  account  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these,  viz. :  the  charts  of  Baptiste  or  Battiste  Good,  American- 
Horse,  Cloud-Shield,  and  White-cow-killer  has  been  communicated  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Corbusier,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  and 
is  presented  iw/ra,  page  127,  under  the  title  of  The  Corbusier  Winter 
Counts. 

The  study  of  all  the  charts,  with  their  several  interpretations,  ren- 
ders plain  some  points  remaining  in  doubt  while  the  Lone-Dog  chart 
was  the  only  example  known.  In  the  first  place,  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  no  fixed  or  uniform  mode  of  exhibiting  the  order  of  continuity 
of  the  year-characters.  They  were  arranged  spirally  or  lineally,  or  in 
serpentine  curves,  by  boustrophedon  or  direct,  starting  backward  from 
the  last  year  shown,  or  proceeding  uniformly  forward  from  the  first 
year  selected  or  remembered.  Any  mode  that  would  accomplish  the 
object  of  continuity  with  the  means  of  regular  addition  seemed  to  be 
equally  acceptable.  So  a  theoiy  advanced  that  there  was  some  sym- 
bolism in  the  right  to  left  circlifflg  of  Lone-Dog's  chart  was  aborted,  es- 
pecially when  an  obvious  reproduction  of  that  very  chart  was  made  by 
an  Indian  with  the  spiral  reversed.  It  was  also  obvious  that  when 
copies  were  made,  some  of  them  probably  from  memory,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  Chinese  accuracy.  It  was  enough  to  give  the  graphic  or 
ideographic  character,  and  frequently  the  character  is  better  defined  on 
one  of  the  charts  than  on  the  others  for  the  corresponding  year.  One 
interpretation  or  ratherone  translation  of  the  interpretation  would  often 
throw  light  on  the  others.  It  also  appeared  that  while  dififerent  events 
were  selected  by  the  recorders  of  the  different  systems,  there  was  some- 
times a  selection  of  the  same  event  for  the  same  year  and  sometimes  for 
the  next,  snch  as  would  be  natural  in  the  progress  of  a  famine  or  epi- 
demic, or  as  an  event  gradually  became  known  over  a  vast  territory. 
To  exhibit  these  points  more  clearly,  the  characters  on  the  charts  of  The- 
Flame,  Lone- Dog,  and  The-Swan  have  been  placed  together  on  Plates 
VII-XXXIII,  and  their  interpretations,  separately  obtained  and  trans- 
lated, have  also  been  collated,  commencing  on  page  100.  Where  any 
information  was  supplied  by  the  charts  of  Mato  Sai)a  or  of  Major  Bush 
and  their  interpretation,  or  by  other  authorities,  it  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  appropriate  year.  Reference  is  also  made  to  some  coincidences 
or  explanatory  manner  noticed  in  the  Corbusier  system. 
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With  regard  to  the  Lone-Dog  system,  with  which  the  present  writer 
is  more  familiar,  and  upon  which  he  has  examined  a  large  number  of 
Indians  during  the  last  eight  years,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  occurrences  selected  and  represented  were  those  peculiar 
to  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the  recorder  or  were  either  of  general  concern  or 
of  notoriety  throughout  the  Dakota  tribes.  This  would  tend  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  undertaking  was  of  a  merely  individual  nature,  lim- 
ited by  personal  knowledge  or  special  interests,  or  whether  the  scope 
was  general.  All  inquiries  led  to  the  latter  supposition.  The  persons 
examined  were  of  different  tribes,  and  far  apart  from  each  other,  yet  all 
knew  what  the  document  was,  i.  e.,  that  ^'  some  one  thing  was  put  down 
for  each  year;"  that  it  was  the  work  of  Lone-Dog,  and  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  "  could  do  it,"  or  perhaps  was  authority  for  it.  The  internal 
evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  All  the  symbols  indicate  what  was  done, 
experienced,  or  observed  by  the  nation  at  large  or  by  its  tribes  without 
distinction — not  by  that  of  which  Lone-Dog  is  a  member,  no  special  feat 
of  the  Yauktonais,  indeed,  being  mentioned — and  the  chiefs  whose 
deaths  or  deeds  are  noted  appear  to  have  belonged  indifferently  to 
the  several  tribes,  whose  villages  were  generally  at  great  distance  each 
fix)m  the  other  and  from  that  of  the  recorder.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
the  Minneconjous  were  more  familiar  than  other  of  the  Dakotas  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  characters  on  Lone-Dog's  chart,  and  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  eveuts  selected  relate  to  that  division  of 
the  confederacy. 

In  considering  the  extent  to  which  Lone-Dog's  chart  is  understood 
and  used  among  his  people,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has 
never  shown  it  to  an  intelligent  Dakota  of  full  years  who  has  not  known 
what  it  was  for,  and  many  of  them  knew  a  large  part  of  the  years  por- 
trayed. When  there  was  less  knowledge,  there  was  the  amount  that 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  an  uneducated  person  or  child  who  is  exam- 
ined about  a  map  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  shown  to  him 
before,  with  some  explanation  only  partially  apprehended  or  remem- 
bered. He  would  tell  that  it  was  a  map  of  the  United  States ;  would 
probably  be  able  to  point  out  with  some  accuracy  the  State  or  city 
where  he  lived ;  perhaps  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  probably  the  names 
of  the  States  of  peculiar  position  or  shape,  such  as  Maine,  Delaware, 
or  Florida.  So  the  Indian  examined  would  often  point  out  in  Lone- 
Dog's  chart  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  or  that  in  which  his  father 
died,  or  in  which  there  was  some  occurrence  that  had  strongly  im- 
pressed liim,  but  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  character  for 
the  year  in  question.  It  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  before,  and  he 
had  remembered  it,  though  not  the  remainder  of  the  chart. 

With  the  interpretations  of  the  several  charts  given  below  some  ex- 
planations are  furnished,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  set  forth  in  advance  a 
few  facts  relating  to  the  nomenclature  and  divisions  of  the  tribes  fre- 
quently mentioned.    In  the  literature  on  the  subject  the  great  linguistic 
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stock  or  family  embracing  not  only  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  proper,  but  the 
Missouris,  Omahas,  Ponkas,  Osages,  Kansas,  Otos,  Assiniboines,  Gros 
Ventres  or  Minnitaris,  Crows,  lowas,  Mandans,  and  some  others,  has 
been  frequently  styled  the  Dakota  Family.  Major  Powell,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  from  considerations  of  priority,  has  lately 
adopted  the  name  Siouan  for  the  family,  and  for  the  grand  division  of 
it  popularly  called  Sioux  has  used  the  term  Dakota,  which  the  people 
claim  for  themselves.  In  this  general  respect  it  is  possible  to  conform 
in  this  paper  to  Major  Powell's  classification,  but,  specially  in  the  details 
of  the  Winter  Couhts,  the  form  of  the  titles  of  the  tribes  is  that  which 
is  generally  used,  but  with  little  consistency,  in  literature,  and  is  not 
given  with  the  aocurate  philologic  literation  of  special  scholars,  or  with 
reference  to  the  synonomy  determined  by  Major  Powell,  but  not  yet 
published.  The  reason  for  this  temporary  abandonment  of  scientific 
accuracy  is  that  another  course  would  require  the  correction  or  anno- 
tation of  the  whole  material  contributed  from  many  sources,  and  would 
be  cumbrous  as  well  as  confusing  prior  to  the  publication,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  of  the  synonomy  mentioned. 

The  word  ** Dakota"  is  translated  in  Riggs's  Dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage as  *'  leagued,  or  allied."  Dr.  J.  "Hammond  Trumbull,  the  distin- 
guished ethnographer  and  glossologist,  gives  the  meaning  to  be  more 
precisely  ^<  associated  as  comrades,"  the  root  being  found  in  other  dia- 
lects of  ^he  same  group  of  languages  for  instance,  in  the  Minitari, 
where  ddki  is  the  name  for  the  clan  or  band,  and  dakde  means  friend 
or  comrade.  In  the  Sioux  (Dakota)  dialect,  cota  or  coda  means  friend, 
and  Dakota  may,  literally  translated,  signify  '*our  friends." 

The  title  Sioux,  which  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  nation,  is  either 
the  last  syllable  or  the  two  last  syllables,  according  to  pronunciation,  of 
**  Nadowesioux,"  which  is  the  French  plural  of  the  Algonkin  name  for 
the  Dakotas,  *••  Nadowessi,"  "enemy,"  though  the  English  word  is  not 
so  strong  as  the  Indian,  "  hated  foe"  being  nearer.  The  Ohippeways 
called  an  Iroquois  "  Nadowi,"  which  is  also  their  name  for  rattlesnake 
(or,  as  others  translate,  adder) ;  in  the  plural,  Nadowek.  A  Sioux  they 
called  Nadowessi,  which  is  the  same  word  with  a  contemptuous  or  di- 
minutive termination ;  plural,  Nadowessiwak  or  Nadawessyak.  The 
French  gave  the  name  their  own  form  of  the  plural,  and  the  voyageurs 
and  trappers  cut  it  down  to  "  Sioux." 

The  more  important  of  existing  tribes  and  organized  bauds  into 
which  the  nation  is  now  divided  are  given  below,  being  the  dislocated 
remains  of  the  *'  Seven  Great  Council  Fires,"  not  only  famed  in  tradi- 
tion, but  known  to  early  white  pioneers : 

Yankton  and  Yauktonai  or  Ihankto°wa°,  both  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  »*at  the  end,"  alluding  to  the  former  locality  of  their  villages. 

Sihasapa,  or  Blackfeet. 

Oheno°pa,  or  Two  Kettles. 

4  ETH 7 
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Itaziptco,  Without  Bow.  The  French  translation,  Sans  Arc,  is,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  used. 

Minneconjou,  translated  Those  who  plant  by  the  water,  the  physical 
features  of  their  old  home. 

Sitca"gu,  Burnt  Hip  or  Brul6. 

San  tee,  subdivided  into  Wahpeton,  Men  among  Leaves,  i.  e.,  forests, 
and  Sisseton,  Men  of  Prairie  Marsh.  Two  other  bands,  now  practically 
extinct,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Santee,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
spelled,  Isanti  tribe,  from  the  root  Issartj  knife.  Their  former  terri- 
tory furnished  the  material  for  stone  knives,  from  the  manufacture  of 
which  they  were  called  the  "knife  people." 

Ogallalla,  Ogalala,  or  Oglala.  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  this 
name,  as  well  as  the  one  next  mentioned  ( Uncpapa),  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  much  controversy. 

dncpapa,  Unkpapa,  or  Hunkpapa,  the  most  warlike  and  probably  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  bands,  though  not  the  largest. 

Hale,  Gallatin,  and  Riggs  designate  a  *'  Titon  tribe  "  as  located  west 
of  the  Missouri,  and  as  much  the  largest  division  of  the  Dakotas,  the 
latter  authority  subdividing  into  the  Sichangu,  Itazipcho,  Sihasapa, 
Minneconjou,  Oheno°pa,  Ogallalla,  and  Huncpapa,  seven  of  the  tribes 
specified  above,  which  he  calls  bands.  The  fact  probably  is  that "  Titon  " 
(from  the  word  tlHan^  meaning,  "at  or  on  land  without  trees,  or  prai- 
rie'') was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  but  it  is  now  only  an  expression  for  all 
those  tribes  whose  ranges  are  on  the  prairie,  and  that  it  has  become  a 
territorial  and  accidental,  not  a  tribular  distinction.  One  of  the  Da- 
kotas at  Fort  Rice  spoke  to  the  writer  of  the  "hostiles''  as  "  Titons," 
with  obviously  the  same  idea  of  locality,  "  away  on  the  prairie  '^  it  be- 
ing well  known  that  they  were  a  conglomeration  from  several  tribes. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  throughout  the  charts  the  totem  of 
the  clan  of  the  person  indicated  is  not  generally  given,  though  it  is 
often  used  in  other  kinds  of  records,  but  instead,  a  pictorial  represent- 
ation of  his  name,  which  their  selection  of  proper  names  rendered  prac- 
ticable. The  clans  are  divisions  relating  to  consanguinity,  and  neither 
coincide  with  the  political  tribal  organizations  nor  are  limited  by  them. 
The  number  of  the  clans,  or  distinctive  totemic  groups,  of  the  Dakota 
is  less  than  that  of  their  organized  bands,  if  not  of  their  tribes,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  totems  appearing  on  the  charts.  Although 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  clan-totem  alone  was  used  by  Indians, 
there  are  many  other  specimens  of  picture-writings  among  the  Dakota 
where  the  name- totem  appears,  notably  the  set  of  fifty-five  drawings  in 
the  library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  narrating  the  deeds  of  Sitting- 
Bull.  A  pictured  message  lately  sent  by  a  Dakota  at  Fort  Rice  to  an- 
other at  a  distant  agenc}',  and  making  the  same  use  of  name-signs,  came 
to  the  writer's  notice.  Captain  Carver,  who  spent  a  considerable  time 
with  these  Indians  (called  by  him  Nadowessies)  in  1766-'77, explains  that 
"besides  the  name  of  the  animal  by  which  every  nation  or  tribe  [clan] 
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is  denominated,  tliere  are  others  that  are  personal,  which  the  children 
receive  from  their  mother.  •  *  •  The  chiefs  are  distinguished  by  a 
name  that  has  either  some  reference  to  their  abilities  or  to  the  hiero- 
glyx>hic  of  their  families,  and  these  are  acquired  after  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood.  Such  as  have  signalized  themselves  either  in 
their  war  or  hunting  parties,  or  are  possessed  of  some  eminent  qualifi- 
cation, receive  a  name  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  ac- 
tions or  to  make  their  abilities  conspicuous."  The  common  use  of  these 
name-signs  appears  in  their  being  affixed  to  old  treaties,  and  also  to 
some  petitions  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Their  similarity  in  char- 
acter, use,  and  actual  design,  either  with  or  without  clan  designation, 
affords  an  instructive  com])arison  with  the  origin  of  heraldry  and  of 
modern  surnames.  Further  remarks  about  the  name  system  of  Indians 
ap];)ear  on  page  169. 

With  reference  to  the  Winter  Counts,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dakotas 
count  their  years  by  winters  (which  is  quite  natural,  that  season  in  their 
high  levels  and  latitudes  practically  lasting  more  than  six  months), 
and  say  a  man  is  so  many  snows  old,  or  that  so  many  snow  seasons 
have  passed  since  an  occurrence.  They  have  no  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  and  their  months  are  absolutely  lunar,  only  twelve,  however, 
being  designated,  which  receive  their  names  upon  the  recurrence  of 
some  prominent  physical  phenomenon.  For  example,  the  period  partly 
embraced  by  February  is  intended  to  be  the  '*  raccoon  moon  " ;  March, 
the  "sore-eye  moon";  and  April,  that  "in  which  the  geese  lay  eggs." 
As  the  appearance  of  raccoons  after  hibernation,  the  causes  inducing  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  oviposition  by  geese  vary  with  the  meteorological  char- 
acter of  each  ye^r,  and  as  the  twelve  lunations  reckoned  do  not  bring 
back  the  point  in  the  season  when  counting  commenced,  there  is  often 
dispute  in  the  Dakota  tipis  toward  the  end  of  winter  as  to  the  correct 
current  date.  In  careful  examination  of  the  several  Counts  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  clear  whether  the  event  portrayed  occurred  in  the  winter 
months  or  was  selected  in  the  months  immediately  before  or  in  those 
immediately  after  the  winter.  Ko  regularity  or  accuracy  is  noticed  in 
these  particulars. 

The  next  following  pages  give  the  translated  interpretation  of  the 
above  mentioned  charts  of  The-Flame,  designated  as  "So.  I;  of  Lone- 
Dog,  designated  as  No.  II;  and  of  The-Swan  as  No.  Ill ;  and  are  ex- 
planations of  Plates  VII  to  XXXIII.  As  The-Flame's  count  began  be- 
fore the  other  two  and  ended  later  than  those.  Plates  VII,  VIII,  and 
XXXIII  are  confined  to  that  count,  the  others  showing  the  three  in 
connection.  The  red  color  frequently  mentioned  appears  in  the  corre- 
sponding figures  in  Plate  VI  of  Lone-Dog's  chart  as  reproduced,  but 
black  takes  its  place  in  the  series  of  plates  now  under  consideration. 
Mention  of  the  charts  of  Mato  Sapa  and  of  Major  Bush  is  made  where 
there  seems  to  be  any  additional  information  or  suggestion  in  them.. 
When  those  charts  are  not  mentioned  they  agree  with  that  of  Lone-Dog» 
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Eeference  is  also  made  to  the  counts  in  tlie  Gorbasier  system  when  cor- 
respondence is  to  be  noted. 


1786-'87. — No.  I  represents  an  Uncpapa  chief  who  wore  an  "iron'' 
sbield  over  his  head.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  a  great  warrior,  killed' by 
the  Rees.  This  word  is  abbreviated  from  the  word  Arikaree,  a  corrupt 
form  of  Arikara.  Thia  year  in  the  Anno  Domini  style  is  ascertained  by 
counting  back  from  several  well-known  historical  events  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  charts. 

Battiste  Good's  count  for  the  same  year  says:  "  Iron-hand-band- wen t- 
on-war-path  winter,"  and  adds,  "  They  formerly  carried  burdens  on  their 
backs  hung  from  a  band  passed  across  their  forehead.  This  man  had 
a  band  of  iron  which  is  shown  on  his  head." 

1787-^88. — No.  I.  A  clown,  well  known  to  the  Indians ;  a  mischief- 
maker.  A  Minneeonjou.  The  interpreter  could  not  learn  how  he  was 
connected  with  this  ,vear.  His  accoutrements  are  fantastic.  The  char- 
acter is  explained  by  Battiste  Good's  winter  count  for  the  same  year  as 
follows: 

»<Left-the-heyoka-man-behind  winter."  A  certain  man  was  heyoka, 
that  is,  in  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  and  went  about  the  village  bedecked 
with  feathers  singing  to  himself,  and,  while  so,  joined  a  war  party.  On 
sighting  the  enemy  the  party  fled,  and  called  to  him  to  turn  back  also, 
but  as  he  was  heyoka,  he  construed  everything  that  was  said  to  him  as 
meaning  the  very  opposite,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  turning  back  he 
went  forward  and  was  killed.  The  interpreter  remarked  if  they  had  only 
had  sense  enough  to  tell  him  to  go  on,  he  would  then  have  run  away,  but 
the  idiots  talked  to  him  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  mortal,  and, 
of  course,  were  responsible  for  his  death. 

The  figure  by  Battiste  Good  strongly  resembles  that  in  this  chart, 
giving  indications  of  fantastic  dress  with  the  bow.  The  independent 
explanations  of  this  figure  and  of  some  on  the  next  page  referring  to 
dates  so  remote  have  been  of  interest  to  the  present  writer. 

1788-'89. — No.  I.  Very  severe  winter  and  much  suifering  among  the 
Indians.  Crows  were  frozen  to  death,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Henc^  the  figure  of  the  crow. 

Battiste  Good  says :  "  Many -crows-died  winter." 

Cloud  Shield  says :  The  winter  was  so  cold  that  many  crows  froze 
to  death. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  the  preceding  year,  1787-'88,  "  Many-black- 
crows-died  winter." 

For  the  year  1789-'90,  American-Horso  says :  '*  The  cold  was  so  in- 
tense that  crows  froze  in  the  air  and  dropped  dead  near  the  lodges." 

This  is  an  instance  of  where  three  sets  of  accounts  refer  to  the  same 
severe  cold,  apparently  to  three  successive  years;  it  may  really  not  have 
been  three  successive  years,  but  that  all  charts  referred  to  the  same 
season,  the  fractions  of  years  not  being  regarded,  as  above  explained. 
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1789-'90. — No.  I.  Two  Mandans  killed  by  Minnecoojous.  The  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  hair  distinguishes  the  tribe. 

The  Mandans  were  in  the  last  century  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
civilized  tribes  of  the  Siouan  stock.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804,  say  that 
the  Mandans  settled  forty  years  before,  L  e.,  1764,  in  nine  villages,  80 
miles  below  their  then  site  (north  of  Knife  liiver),  seven  villages  on  the 
west,  and  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri.  Two  villages,  being 
destroyed  by  the  small-pox  and  the  Dakotas,  united  and  moved  up  op- 
posite to  the  Arickaras,  who  probably  occupied  the  same  site  a«  exhib- 
ited in  the  counts  for  the  year  1823-'24. 

Battiste  Good  says :  "  Killed-two-Gros-Ventres-on-the  ice  winter.'' 

1790-'91.— Ko.  I.  The  first  United  States  flag  in  the  country  brought 
by  United  States  troops.  So  said  the  interpreter.  No  special  occasion 
or  expedition  is  noted. 

Battiste  Good  says :  *'  Carried-flag-about-with-them  winter,"  and  ex- 
plains ;  they  went  to  all  the  surrounding  tribes  with  the  flag,  but  for 
what  purpose  is  unknown. 

White-CowKiller  says :  "  Allthe-Indians-see-the-flag  winter." 

1791-'92. — No.  I.  A  Mandan  and  a  Dakota  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
Missouri ;  each  swimming  half  way  across,  they  shook  hands,  and  made 
peace. 

Mulligan,  post  interpreter  at  Fort  Buford,  says  that  this  was  at  Fort 
Berthold,  and  is  an  historic  fact ;  also  that  the  same  Mandan,  long 
afterwards,  killed  the  same  Dakota. 

Cloud-Shield  says :  The  Sioux  and  Omahas  made  peace. 

1792-'93. — No.  I.  Dakotas  and  Rees  meet  in  camp  together,  and  are 
at  peace. 

The  two  styles  of  dwellings,  viz.,  the  tipiof  the  Dakotas,  and  the  earth 
lodge  of  the  Arickaras,  are  apparently  depicted. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "  Campnear-theGros- Ventres  winter,"  and  adds: 
"They  were  engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  during  this  time."  The  Gros 
Ventres'  dirt-lodge,  with  the  entry  in  front,  is  depicted  in  Battiste 
Good's  figure,  and  on  its  roof  is  the  head  of  a  Gros  Ventre. 

See  Cloud-Shields's  explanations  of  his  figure  for  this  year,  page  133. 

1793-'94. — No.  I.  Thin-Face,  a  noted  Dakota  chief,  was  killed  by  Bees. 

Battiste  Good  says  :  "  Killeda-long-haired-man-at-Raw-Hide-Butte 
winter,"  adding  that  the  Dakotas  attacked  a  village  of  fifty-eight 
lodges,  of  a  tribe  [called  by  a  correspondent  the  Cheyennes],.and  killed 
every  soul  in  it.  After  the  fight  they  found  the  body  of  a  man  whose 
hair  was  done  up  with  deer-hide  in  large  rolls,  and  on  cutting  them 
open,  found  it  was  all  real  hair,  very  thick,  and  as  long  as  a  lodge-pole. 
(Mem. :  Catlin  tells  of  a  Crow  called  Long-Hair,  whose  hair,  by  actual 
measurement,  was  10  feet  7  inches  long.)  The  figbt  was  at  Baw-Hide 
Butte,  now  so-called  by  the  whites,  which  they  named  Bufialo-Hide 
Butte  because  they  found  so  many  buffalo  hides  in  the  lodges. 

According  to  Cloud-Shield,  Long-Hair  was  killed  in  1786-'87 ;  and. 
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according  to  American- Horse,  Long-Hair  (a  Cheyenne)  was  killed  in 
1796-'97. 

WLite-Cow-Killer  says:  " Little- Face-kill  winter." 

Battiste  Good  says  in  his  coant  for  the  succeeding  year,  1794-'95, 
"  Killed-little  face-Pawnee  winter."  The  Pawnee's  face  was  long,  flat, 
and  narrow  like  a  man's  hand,  but  he  had  the  body  of  a  large  man. 

1794-'95 — No.  1.  A  Mandan  chief  killed  a  noted  Dakota  chief  with 
remarkably  long  hair,  and  took  his  scalp. 

White-Cow-Killer  says :  "  Long- Hair-killed  winter." 

1795-'96 — No.  I.  While  surrounded  by  the  enemy  (Mandans)  a  Black- 
feet  Dakota  Indian  goes  at  the  risk  of  his  life  for  water  for  the  party. 

The  interpreter  states  that  this  was  near  the  present  Cheyenne 
Agency,  Dakota  Territory.  In  the  original  character  there  is  a  bloody 
wound  at  the  shoulder  showing  that  the  heroic  Indian  was  wounded. 
He  is  shown  bearing  a  water  vessel. 

Battiste  Good  gives  a  figure  for  this  year  recognizably  the  same  as 
that  in  The- Flame's  chart,  but  with  a  different  explanation.  He  calls 
it  '*The  Rees-stood-the-frozen-man-up-with-the-buffalo  stomach-in-his- 
hand  winter,"  and  adds:  *'The  body  of  a  Dakota  who  had  been  killed 
in  an  encounter  with  the  Bees,  and  had  been  left  behind,  froze.  The 
Bees  dragged  it  into  their  village,  propped  it  up  with  a  slick,  and  hung 
a  bufifalo  stomach  filled  with  ice  in  one  hand  to  make  sport  of  it.  The 
buffalo  stomach  was  in  common  use  at  that  time  as  a  water-jug." 

White-Cow  Killer  calls  it  "Water-stomach-killed  winter." 

179G-'97— No.  I.  A  Mandan  chief,  "The-Man-with  the-Hat,"  becomes  * 
noted  as  a  warrior.    The  character  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  often 
given  for  white  man.    Some  error  in  the  interpretation  is  suggested  in 
the  absence  of  knowledge  whether  there  actually  was  a  Mandan  chief 
so  named,  in  which  case  the  pictograph  would  be  consistent. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "  Wears-the- war-bonnet-died  winter,"  adding: 
He  did  not  die  this  winter,  but  received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  from 
which  the  arrow  head  could  not  be  extracted,  but  he  died  of  the  belly- 
ache years  after. 

White-Cow-Killer  says :  "  War-Bonnet-killed  winter." 

The  translated  expression,  **  killed,"  has  been  noticed  to  refer  often 
to  a  fatal  wound,  though  the  death  did  not  take  place  immediately. 

1797-'98.— No.  I.  A  Ree  woman  is  killed  by  a  Dakota  while  gather- 
ing "pomhie-blanche,"  a  root  used  for  food.  Pomme-blanche,  or  Navet 
de  prairie,  is  a  white  root  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  a  white 
turnip,  botanically  Psoralea  esculenta  (Nuttal),  sometimes  P.  argophylla. 
It  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  Indians,  eaten  boiled  down  to  a  sort  of 
mush  or  hominy.    A  forked  stick  is  used  in  gathering  these  roots. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  simple  statement  about  the  death  of  the 
Ankara  woman  is  changed  by  other  recorders  or  interpreters  into  one 
of  a  mythical  character. 
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Battiste  Oood  says:  '^Took-the-god-woman-captive  winter,'' adding: 
a  Dakota  war  party  captured  a  woman  of  a  tribe  unknown,  who,  in  order 
to  gain  their  respect,  cried  out,  "I  ara  a  'Waukan-Tanka' woman," 
meaning  that  she  feared  6t  belonged  to  God,  the  Great  Spirit,  where- 
upon they  let  her  go  unharmed. 

A  note  is  added :  This  is  the  origin  of  their  name  for  God  [ Waka°- 
Tauka],  the  Great  Holy,  or  Supernatural  Cne,  they  having  never  heard 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  had  offered  their  prayers  to  the  sun,  earth, 
and  many  other  objects,  believing  they  were  endowed  with  spirits. 

White-CowKiiler  says:  "Caught-a-mcdiciue-god-woman  winter.'' 

179S-'99.— No.  I.  Blackfeet  Dakotas  kill  three  Rees. 

1799-1800.— No.  I.  Uncpapas  kill  two  Rees.  The  figure  over  the 
beads  of  the  two  Rees  is  a  bow,  showing  the  mode  of  death.  The  hair 
of  the  Arickaras  in  this  and  the  preceding  character  is  represented  in 
the  same  manner. 

1800-'01.— No.  I.  Thirty-one  Dakotas  killed  by  Crows. 

No.  II.  Thirty  Dakotas  were  killed  by  Crow  Indians. 

The  device  consists  of  thirty  parallel  black  lines  in  three  columns, 
the  outer  lines  being  united.  In  this  chart,  such  black  lines  always 
signify  the  death  of  Dakotas  killed  by  their  enemies. 

The  Absaroka  or  Crow  tribe,  although  classed  by  ethnographers  as 
belonging  to  the  Biouan  family,  has  nearly  always  been  at  war  with 
the  Dakotas  proper  since  the  whites  have  bad  any  knowledge  of  either. 
The  official  tables  of  1875  give  the  number  of  Crows  then  living  as 
4,200.  They  are  tall,  well-made,  bold,  and  noted  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  hair. 

No.  III.  Thirty  Dakotas  killed  by  the  Gros  Ventres  Indians  between 
Forts  Berthold  and  Union,  Dakota. 

Mato  Sapa's  record  has  nine  inside  strokes  in  three  rows,  the  inter- 
pretation being  that  thirty  Dakotas  were  killed  by  Gros  Ventres  be- 
tween Forts  Berthold  and  Union,  Dakota. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same,  adding  that  it  was  near  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Buford. 

1801-'02.— No.  I.  Many  died  of  small-pox. 

No.  II.  The  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  nation.  The  device  is  the 
head  and  body  of  a  man  covered  with  red  blotches. 

No.  III.  All  the  Dakotas  had  the  smail-imx  very  bad ;  fatal. 

Battiste  Good's  record  says :  "  Small-pox-used-them-upagain  winter." 

White-Cow-Killer  says:  "All  sick  winter.'^ 

Major  Bush  adds  *'  very  badly  "  to  "  smallpox  broke  out." 

1802-'03. — No.  I.  First  shod  horses  seen  by  Indians. 

No.  II.  A  Dakota  stole  horses  with  shoes  on,  t.  e.,  stole  them  either 
directly  from  the  whites  or  from  some  other  Indians  who  had  before 
obtained  them  from  whites,  as  the  Indians  never  shoe  their  horses. 
The  device  is  a  horseshoe. 
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No.  III.  Blackfeet  Dakotas  stole  some  American  horses  having  shoes 
on.    Horseshoes  seen  for  the  first  time. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  Blackfeet  Dakota  stole  American  horses  with  shoes 
on,  then  first  seen  by  them. 

Major  Bush  agrees  with  Mato  Sapa. 

White-CowKiller  calls  it  "Brought  in-horseshoes  winter." 

Battiste.Good  says:  "Brought-home-Pawnee-horses-with-iron  shoes- 
on  winter.'' 

1803-'04.— No.  I.  A  Blackfeet  steals  many  curly  horses  from  the  As- 
sinaboines. 

No.  II.  They  stole  some  "  curly  horses "  from  the  Crows.  Some  of 
these  horses  are  still  seen  on  the  plains,  the  hair  growing  in  closely- 
curling  tufts,  resembling  in  texture  the  negro's  woolly  pile.  The  device 
is  a  horse  with  black  marks  for  the  tufts.  The  Crows  are  known  to  have 
been  early  in  the  possession  of  horses. 

No.  III.  XJncpapa  Dakotas  stole  five  woolly  horses  from  the  Bee  In- 
dians. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  *' Plenty- woolly-horses  winter." 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Uncpapa  stole  from  the  Bees  five  horses  having 
curly  hair. 

Major  Bush  same  as  last,  using  "  woolly"  instead  of  "curly." 

Battiste  Gk)od  says:  "Brought-home-Pawnee-horses-with-their-hair- 
rough-and-curly  winter." 

1804-'05. — ^No.  I.  Calumet  dance.    Tall-Mandan  born. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  had  a  calumet  dance  and  then  went  to  war. 
The  device  is  a  long  pipe-stem,  ornamented  with  feathers  and  streamers. 
The  feathers  are  white,  with  black  tips,  evidently  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  adult  golden  eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetm),  highly  prized  by  all  Indians. 
The  streamers  anciently  were  colored  strips  of  skin  or  flexible  bark ; 
now  gayly  colored  strips  of  cloth  are  used.  The  word  calumet  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  chalumeaUj  and  the  pipe  among  all  the  Mississippi 
tribes  was  a  symbol  of  peace.  Captain  Carver,  in  his  Three  Years' 
Travels  Through  the  luterior  Parts  of  North  America,  Philadelphia, 
1796,  which  travels  began  in  1766,  aft^^r  puzzling  over  the  etymology 
of  the  word  calumet  (that  honest  "captain  of  Provincial  troops"  obvi- 
ously not  understanding  French),  reports  it  as  "about  4  feet  long, 
bowl  of  red  marble,  stem  of  a  light  wood  curiously  painted  with  hiero- 
glyphics in  various  colors  and  adorned  with  feathers.  Every  nation 
has  a  diflferent  method  of  decorating  these  pipes  and  can  tell  at  once  to 
what  band  it  belongs.  It  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  all  treaties,  also 
as  a  flag  of  truce  is  among  Europeans."  The  event  commemorated  in 
the  figure  was  probably  a  council  of  some  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
nation  for  settlement  of  all  internal  difficulties,  so  as  to  act  unitedly 
against  the  common  enemy.  J.  C.  Beltrami,  who  visited  the  Dakotas 
not  long  after  this  date,  describes  them  in  his  Pilgrimage,  London, 
1828,  as  divided  into  independent  tribes,  managing  their  separate  att'airs 
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each  by  its  own  codncil,  and  sometimes  coming  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  but  uniting  in  a  general  council  on  occasions  affecting  the  whole 
nation. 

No.  III.  Danced  calumet  dance  before  going  to  war. 

Battiste  Good  says :  "  Sung  -  over  -  each-other- whileon-the- war-path 
winter.^  He  adds:  *'The  war  party  while  out  made  a  large  pipe  and 
sang  each  other's  praises."  A  memorandum  is  also  added  that  the  pipe 
here  seems  to  indicate  peace  made  with  some  other  tribe  assisting  in 
the  war.    But  see  pages  118  and  139. 

1805-.'06.— No.  I.  Eight  Dakotas  killed  by  Crows. 

No.  II.  The  Grows  killed  eight  Dakotas.  Again  the  short  parallel 
black  lines,  this  time  eight  in  number,  united  by  a  long  stroke.  The 
interpreter,  Fielder,  says  that  this  character  with  black  strokes  is  only 
used  for  grave  marks. 

No.  III.  Eight  Minneconjou  Dakotas  killed  by  Grow  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  Powder  River. 

Battiste  Good  says:  " They-came-and-killed-eight  winter."  The 
enemy  killed  eight  Dakotas. 

White-Gow-Killer  calls  it  "  Eight-Dakotas-killed  winter." 

Mato  Sapa  says  :  Eight  Minneconjous  killed  by  Grows  at  mouth  of 
Powder  River. 

Major  Bush  same  as  last. 

18<)d-'07. — No.  I.  Many  eagles  caught.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  hole 
and  baiting  the  eagles  to  the  hole  in  which  the  Indian  is  concealed,  who 
then  catches  the  eagle. 

No.  II.  A  Dakota  killed  an  Arikara  as  he  was  about  to  shoot  an 
eagle.  The  sign  gives  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  with  a  red  spot 
of  blood  on  his  neck,  an  arm  being  extended,  with  a  line  drawn  to  a 
golden  eagle.  The  Arickaras,  a  branch  of  the  Pawnee  (Pani)  family, 
were  at  the  date  given  a  powerful  body,  divided  into  ten  large  bands. 
They  migrated  in  recent  times  from  southeast  to  northwest  along  the 
Missouri  River. 

No.  III.  A  Ree  Indian  hunting  eagles  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  killed 
by  the  Two  Kettle  Dakotas. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "Killed-themwhile-hunting-eagles  winter." 
Some  Dakota  eagle-hunters  were  kille<l  by  enemies. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  '*  Killed- while-hunting-eagles  winter.'' 

Mato  Sapa  says :  A  Ree  hunting  eagles  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  wa« 
killed  by  Two  Kettles. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same  without  the  words  "hole  in  the  ground." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  drawing  represents  an  Indian  in  the  act 
of  catching  an  eagle  by  the  legs,  as  the  Arickaras  were  accustomed  to 
catch  eagles  in  their  earth-traps.  They  rarely  or  never  shot  war  eagles. 
The  enemies  probably  shot  the  Arikara  in  his  trap  just  as  he  put  hia 
hand*up  to  grasp  the  bird. 

1807-'08.— No.  I.  RedShirt  killed  by  Rees. 
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No.  II.  Bed-Goat,  a  chief,  was  killed.  The  figare  shows  the  red  coat 
pierced  by  two  arrows,  with  blood  dropping  from  the  wounds. 

No.  III.  XJncpapa  Dakota,  named  Red-Shirt,  killed  by  Bee  Indians. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "Came  and-killed-man-with-red-shirt-on  winter.'' 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Bed-shirt-killed  winter." 

Mato  Sapa  says:  Bedshirt, an  XJncpapa  Dakota,  was  killed  by  Bees. 

Major  Bush  same  as  last.  ^ 

1808-'09.— No.  I.  Broken-Leg  (Dakota)  killed  by  Bees. 

No.  II.  The  Dakota  who  had  killed  the  Bee  shown  in  this  record  for 
1806-'07  was  himself  killed  by  the  Bees.  He  is  represented  running, 
and  shot  with  two  arrows ;  blood  dripping.  These  two  figures,  taken 
in  connection,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  in  the 
chart,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  a  continuous  history,  or  even  to 
record  the  most  important  event  of  each  year,  but  to  exhibit  some  one 
of  special  peculiarity.  War  then  raging  between  the  Dakotas  and  sev- 
eral tribes,  probably  many  on  both  sides  were  killed  in  each  of  the 
years ;  but  there  was  some  incident  about  the  one  Bee  who  was  shot  as 
in  fancied  security  he  was  bringing  down  an  eagle,  and  whose  death 
was  avenged  by  his  brethren  the  second  year  afterward.  Hence  the 
selection  of  those  occurrences.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible 
to  have  graphically  distinguished  the  many  battles,  treaties,  horse- 
stealings,  big  hunts,  etc.,  so  most  of  them  were  omitted  and  other  events 
of  greater  individuality  and  better  adapted  for  portrayal  were  taken  for 
the  calendar,  the  criterion  being  not  that  they  were  of  national  mo- 
ment, but  that  they  were  of  general  notoriety,  or  perhaps  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  recorders. 

No.  III.  A  Blackfeet  Dakota,  named  Broken-Leg,  killed  by  Bee  Indians, 
dians. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Broken-Leg,  a  Blackfeet  Dakota,  was  killed  by  Bees. 

Major  Bush  same  as  last. 

1809-'10. — No.  I.  Little-Beaver,  a  white  trapper,  is  burnt  to  death  by 
accident  in  his  house  on  the  White  Biver.     He  was  liked  by  Indians. 

No.  11.  A  chief,  Little-Beaver,  set  fire  to  a  trading  store,  and  was 
killed.  The  character  is  simply  his  name-totem.  The  other  interpreta- 
tions say  that  he  was  a  white  man,  but  he  probably  had  gained  a  Lew 
name  among  the  Indians. 

No.  III.  White  French  trader,  called  Little-Beaver,  was  blown  up  by 
powder  on  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "Little-Beaver's-house-burned  winter."  Little- 
Beaver  was  an  English  trader,  and  his  trading  house  was  a  log  one. 

White-Cow-Killer  says:  Little- Beaver's  house  waf*  burned. 

1810-'ll. — No.  I.  Black-Bock,  a  Miimeconjou  chief,  killed.  See  page 
135. 

No.  II.  Black-Stone  made  medicine.  The  "  medicine  men  "  ha^ve  no 
connection  with  therapeutics,  feel  no  pulses,  and  administer  no  drugs,  or, 
if  sometimes  they  direct  the  internal  or  external  use  of  some  secret  prep- 
aration, it  is  as  a  part  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  with  main  reli- 
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ance  upon  those  ceremonies  they  '^pat  forth  the  charm  of  woven  paces 
and  of  waving  hands,^  utter  wild  cries,  and  muddle  in  blood  and  filth 
until  they  sometimes  work  themselves  into  an  epileptic  condition.  Their 
incantations  are  not  only  to  drive  away  disease,  but  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  to  obtain  success  in  war,  avert  calamity,  and  very  fre- 
quently to  bring  within  reach  the  buffalo,  on  which  the  Dakotas  de- 
pended for  food.  The  rites  are  those  known  as  Shamanism,  noticeable 
in  the  ethnic  periods  of  savagery  and  barbarism.  In  the  ceremonial  of 
•'making  medicine,"  a  buffalo  head,  and  especially  that  of  an  albino, 
held  a  prominent  place  among  the  plains  tribes.  Many  references  to 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prince  of  Wied's  Travels  in  the  interior  of 
North  America;  Loudon,  1843;  also  see  infra.,  pages  118,  122  and  195. 

Tlie  device  in  the  chart  is  the  man-figure,  with  the  head  of  an  albino 
buffalo  held  over  his  own. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  Little-Tail,  first  made  "medi- 
cine" with  white  buffalo  cow-skin. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  A  Minneconjou,  named  Little-Tail,  first  made  medi- 
cine with  white  buffalo  cow-skin. 

Major  Bush  same  as  last. 

American -Horse  gives  for  the  preceding  year,  1809-'10 :  Black-Bock 
was  killed  by  the  Crows. 

1811-12. — No.  1.  Twenty-seven  Mandaus  surrounded  and  killed  by 
Dakotas. 

No.  It.  The  Dakotas  fought  a  battle  with  the  Gros  Ventres,  and 
killed  a  great  many.  Device,  a  circle  inclosing  three  round  objects 
with  flat  bases,  resembling  heads  severed  from  trunks,  which  latter  the 
copy  shows  too  minute  in  this  device  for  suggestion  of  what  they  prob- 
ably represent;  but  they  appear  more  distinct  in  the  record  for  1864-'65 
as  the  heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle.  In  the  sign-language  of  the 
plains,  the  Dakotas  are  always  denoted  by  drawing  a  hand  across  the 
throat,  signifying  that  they  cut  the  throats  of  their  enemies.  The  Da- 
kotas count  by  the  fingers,  as  is  common  to  most  peoples,  but  with  a 
peculiarity  of  their  own.  When  they  have  gone  over  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  both  hands,  one  finger  is  temporarily  turned  down  for  one 
ten.  At  the  end  of  the  next  ten  another  finger  is  turned,  and  so  on  to  a 
hundred.  Opaxcinge  [Opawi^xe]^  one  hundred,  is  derived  from  pawinga 
[pawi''xa]j  to  go  around  in  circles,  to  make  gyrations,  and  contains  the 
idea  that  the  round  of  all  the  fingers  has  again  been  made  for  their  re- 
spective tens.  So  the  circle  is  never  used  for  less  than  one  hundred,  but 
sometimes  signifies  an  indefinite  number  greater  than  a  hundred.  The 
circle,  in  this  instance,  therefore,  was  at  first  believed  to  express  the 
killing  in  battle  of  many  enemies.  But  the  other  interpretations  remove 
all  symbolic  character,  leaving  the  circle  simply  as  the  rude  drawing  of  a 
dirt  lodge,  being  an  instance  in  which  the  present  writer,  by  no  means 
devoted  to  symbolism,  had  supposed  a  legitimate  symbol  to  be  indicated, 
which  supposition  full  information  on  the  subject  did  not  support. 
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There  are  two  wholly  distinct  tribes  called  by  the  Canadians  Gros 
Ventres.  One,  known  also  as  Hidatsa  and  Minnetari,  is  classed  in  the 
Siouau  family,  and  numbered,  in  1804,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
2,500  souls.  The  other  "Big  Bellies,"  properly  called  Atsina,  are  the 
northern  division  of  the  Arapahos,  an  Algonkin  tribe,  from  which  they 
separated  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and,  wandering  eastward, 
met  the  Dakotas,  by  whom  they  were  driven  off  to  the  north.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  conflict  recorded,  though  the  Dakotas  have 
also  often  been  at  feud  with  their  linguistic  cousins,  the  Minnetari. 

1^0.  HI.  Twenty  of  the  Gros  Ventres  killed  by  Dakotas  in  a  dirt  lodge. 
They  were  chased  into  a  deserted  Eee  dirt  lodge  and  killed  there. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Twenty  Gros  Ventres  were  killed  by  the  Dakotas  in 
a  dirt  lodge.    In  this  record  there  is  a  circle  with  only  one  head. 

Major  Bush's  interpretation  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

1812-'13. — No.  I.  Many  wild  horses  caught. 

No.  II.  The  wild  horses  were  first  run  and  caught  by  the  Dakotas. 
The  device  is  a  lasso.  The  date  is  of  value,  as  showing  when  the 
herds  of  prairie  horses,  descended  from  those  animals  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  or  those  deposited  by  them  on  the  shores  of  Texas 
and  at  other  points,  had  multiplied  so  as  to  extend  into  the  far  northern 
regions.  The  Dakotas  undoubtedly  learned  the  use  of  the  horse  and 
]>erhaps  also  that  of  the  lasso  from  southern  tribes,  with  whom  they  were 
in  contact;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  generally  adhere  to  ancient  customs,  in  only  two  generations 
since  they  became  familiar  with  the  horse  they  have  been  so  revolution- 
ized in  their  habits  as  to  be  utterly  helpless,  both  in  war  and  the  chase, 
when  deprived  of  that  animal. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  first  used  lariat  (sic)  for  catching  wild  horses. 

Battiste  Good  says  for  the  preceding  year,  1811-'12:  "  First-hunted- 
horses  winter."  He  adds:  "The  Dakotas  caught  wild  horses  in  the 
sand-hills  with  braided  lariats." 

American-Horse  also,  for  1811-^12,  says :  They  caught  many  wild  horses 
south  of  the  Platte  lliver. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  1811-'12  "  Catching-wild-horses  winter." 

Major  Bush  says :  Dakotas  first  made  use  of  lariat  in  catching  wild 
horses. 

1813-'I4 — No.  I.  Many  Indians  died  of  cold  (consumption). 

No.  II.  The  whooping-cough  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal.  The  sign 
is  ludicrously  suggestive  of  a  blast  of  air  coughed  out  by  the  man-figure. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  had  whooping-cough,  very  fatal. 

The  interruption  in  the  cough  is  curiously  designed.    An  attempt  at 

the  same  thing  is  made  in  Chart  1,  and  a  less  marked  attempt  appears 

in  No.  II. 
1814-'lo — No.  I.  Hunchback,  a  Brule,  killed  by  Utes. 

No.  II.  A  Dakota  killed  an  Arapaho  in  his  lodge.    The  device  repre- 
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Bents  a  tomahawk  or  battle-ax,  the  red  being  blood  from  the  cleft  Bkull. 

The  Arapahos  long  dwelt  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Platte  Rivers,  and  in  1822  numbered  by  report  10,000. 

No.  III.  A  Wetapahata  (a  stranger  Indian,  whose  nationality  was  not 
identifie<l  by  the  interpreter)  Indian  killed  by  a  Brul6  Dakota,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Dakota. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  a  Wetopahata  Indian  was  killed  by  a  Brul6  Sioux 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Dakotas. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same,  but  spells  the  word  Watahpahata. 

Riggs  gives  Wi-ta-pa-ha,  the  Kiowas,  and  Maqpi-ya-to,  the  Arapa- 
hos, in  the  Dakota  Dictionary. 

1815-'16. — No.  I.  Large  dirt  lodge  made  by  Sans  Arcs.  The  figure 
at  the  top  of  the  lodge  is  a  bow. 

No.  II.  The  Sans  Arcs  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  dirt  lodge.  This 
was  at  Peoria  Bottom,  Dakota  Territory.  Crow-Feather  was  their  chief, 
which  fact,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  charts,  seemed  to  explain  the 
fairly-drawn  feather  of  that  bird  protruding  from  the  lodge  top,  but 
the  figure  must  now  be  admitted  to  be  a  badly  drawn  bow,  in  allusion 
to  the  tribe  Sans  Arc,  without,  however,  any  sign  of  negation.  As 
the  interpreter  explained  the  figure  to  be  a  crow  feather,  and  as  Crow- 
Feather  actually  was  the  chief,  Lone-Dog's  chart  with  its  interpretation 
may  be  independently  correct. 

No.  III.  Sans  Arc  Dakotas  built  dirt  lodges  at  Peoria  Bottom.  A 
dirt  lodge  is  considered  a  permanent  habitation.  The  mark  on  top  of 
the  lodge  is  evidently  a  strung  bow,  not  a  feather. 

Battiste  Good  says :  " The-Sans-Arcs-made-largehouse  winter.'' 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it:  '^  Made  a-house  winter." 

Major  Bush's  copy  also  shows  a  clearly  drawn  figure  of  a  bow,  strung. 

1816-'17.— No.  L  Buffalo  very  plenty. 

No.  II.  *'  Buffalo  belly  was  plenty."  The  device  rudely  portrays  a 
side  or  perhaps  hide  of  buffalo. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  had  unusual  quantities  of  buffalo. 

18I7-'18.— No.  I.  Trading  store  built  at  Fort  Pierre. 

No.  II.  La  Framboise,  a  Canadian,  built  a  trading  store  with  dry 
timber.  The  dryness  is  shown  by  the  dead  tree.  La  Framboise  was 
an  old  trader  among  the  Dakotas.  He  once  established  himself  in  the 
Minnesota  Valley.    His  name  is  mentiored  by  various  travelers. 

No.  III.  Trading  post  built  on  the  Missouri  River  10  miles  above  Fort 
Thompson. 

Battiste  Good  says :  " Choz6built-a-house-ofdead-log8  winter." 

Mato  Sapa  says :  A  trading  house  was  built  on  the  Missouri  River  10 

miles  above  Fort  Thompson. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same  as  last,  but  that  it  was  built  by  Louis  La 
Conte. 

1818-'19. — No.  I.  Many  Indians  died  of  cholera  [sic]. 
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No.  II.  The  measles  broke  out  and  many  died.  The  device  in  the 
copy  is  the  same  as  that  for  180I-'02,  relating  to  the  small-pox,  except  a 
very  slight  difference  in  the  red  blotches ;  and  though  Lone  Dog's  artis- 
tic skill  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  distinctly  vary  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  patients,  both  diseases  being  eruptive,  still  it  is  one  of 
the  few  serious  defects  in  the  chart  that  the  sign  for  the  two  years  is  so 
nearly  identical  that,  separated  from  the  continuous  record,  there  would 
be  confusion  between  them.  Treating  the  document  as  a  mere  aided^- 
fnSmoire,  no  inconvenience  would  arise,  it  probably  being  well  known 
that  the  small-pox  epidemic  preceded  that  of  the  measles ;  but  such 
care  is  generally  taken  to  make  some,  however  minute,  distinction  be- 
tween the  characters,  that  possibly  the  figures  on  Lone-Dog's  robe  show 
a  more  marked  difference  between  the  spots  indicating  the  two  erup- 
tions than  is  reproduced  in  the  copy.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
Indian  diagnosis  makes  little  distinction  between  small-pox  and  measles, 
so  that  no  important  pictographic  variation  could  be  expected.  The 
head  of  this  figure  is  clearly  distinguished  from  that  in  1801-'02. 

No.  III.  All  the  Dakotas  had  measles,  very  fatal. 

Battiste  Good  says :  "  Small-pox-used-them-up-again  winter."    They 
at  this  time  lived  on  the  Little  White  River,  about  20 
miles  above  the  Eosebud  Agency.    The  character  in 
Battiste  Good's  chart  is  presented  here  in  Figure  41,  as 
a  variant  from  those  in  the  plates. 

Cloud-Shield  says :  Many  died  of  the  small-pox. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Little-small-pox  winter." 

In  Mato  Sapa's  drawing  the  head  of  the  figure  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  1801-'02. 

1819-'20.— No.  I.  Another  trading  store  built.  noMi—Me^iee 

*^  or  Bmall-pox. 

No.  II.  Another  trading  store  w^as  built;  this  time 
by  Louis  La  Conte,  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota.    His  timber,  as  one  of  the 
Indians  consulted  specially  mentioned,  was  rotten. 

No.  III.  Trading  post  built  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  above  Farm  Island 
(near  Fort  Pierre). 
Battiste  Good  says:  "Choze-built-a-house-of-rotten-wood  winter." 
White-Cow-Killer  calls  it:  "  Made-a-houseofold-wood  winter." 
1820-'2I. — No.  I.  Large  dirt  lodge  m<ade  by  Two-Arrow.    The  pro- 
jection at  the  top  extends  downward  from  the  left,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  red  and  black  cloth  streamers. 

No.  II.  The  trader,  La  Conte,  gave  Two- Arrow  a  wardress  for  his 
bravery.  So  translated  an  interpreter,  and  the  sign  shows  the  two  ar- 
rows as  the  warrior's  totem  ;  likewise  the  gable  of  a  house,  which  brings 
in  the  trader ;  also  a  long  strip  of  black  tipped  with  red  streaming  from 
the  roof,  which  possibly  may  be  the  piece  of  parti-colored  material  outof 
which  the  dress  was  fashioned.  This  strip  is  not  intended  for  sparks 
and  smoke,  as  at  first  sight  suggested,  as  the  red  would  in  that  case  be 
nearest  the  roof,  instead  of  farthest  from  it. 
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No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  Two-Arrows,  bailt  himself  a 
dirt  mediciuelodge.  This  the  interpreter  calls,  rather  inaccurately,  a 
headquarters  for  dispensing  medicines,  charms,  and  nostrums  to  the 
different  bands  of  Dakotas.  The  black  and  red  lines  above  the  roof  are 
not  united  and  do  not  touch  the  roof. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it:  "  Two- Arrows-made  a- war-bonnet  winter." 

Battiste  Good  says :  They  made  bands  of  strips  of  blankets  in  the 
winter. 

Major  Bush  says :  A  Minneconjou,  named  Two- Arrow,  made  medicine 
in  a  dirt-lodge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  interpreters  vary  in  the  details. 

1821-'22. — No.  I.  Large  ball  of  fire  with  hissing  noise  (aerolite). 

No.  II.  The  character  represents  the  falling  to  earth  of  a  very  brilliant 
meteor,  and  though  no  such  appearance  is  on  record,  there  were  in  1821 
few  educated  observers  near  the  Upper  Mississii)pi  and  Missouri  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  notify  scientific  societies  of  the  phenomenon. 

No.  III.  Dakota  Indians  saw  an  immense  meteor  passing  from  south- 
east to  northwest  which  exploded  with  great  noise  (in  Dakota  Territory). 

Red-Cloud  said  he  was  born  in  that  year. 

Battiste  Good  says :   "  Star-passed-by-with-loud-noise  winter.''     His 
device  is  shown  in  Figure  42,  showing  the  meteor,  its 
pathway,  and  the  clouds  from  which  it  came. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Onestar-madea-great- 
noise  winter."   See  also  Cloud-Shield's  count,  page  136. 

1822-'23.— No.  I.  Trading  store  built  at  Little  Mis- 
souri, near  Fort  Pierre. 

No.  II. — Another  trading  house  was  built,  which  was 
by  a  white  man  called  Big-Leggings,  and  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri  or  Bad  River.  The  draw- 
ing is  distinguishable  from  that  for  1819-20. 

No.  III.  Trading  post  built  at  the  mouth  of  Little      fig.  42-Meteor. 
Missouri  River. 

1823-'24.— No.  I.  Whites  and  Dakotas  fight  Rees. 

No.  II.  White  soldiers  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  region.  So 
said  the  interpreter,  Clement,  but  from  the  unanimous  interpretation  of 
others  the  event  portrayed  is  the  attack  of  the  United  States  forces, 
accompanied  by  Dakotas,  upon  the  Arikara  villages,  the  historic  ac- 
count of  which  is  as  follows,  abstracted  from  the  annual  report  of  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  November  29,  1823 : 

General  William  H.  Ashley,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, a  licensed  trader,  was  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Arickara 
Indians  at  their  village  on  the  w  est  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about 
midway  between  the  present  Fort  Sully  and  Fort  Rice,  on  June  2, 1823. 
Twenty  three  of  the  trading  party  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
remainder  retreated  in  boats  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river, 
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whence  they  sent  appealing  for  saccor  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  the  present  site  of  Council  Bluffs.  This  officer  was  Col. 
H.  Leavenworth,  Sixth  United  States  Infantry,  who  marched  June 
22,  with  220  men  of  that  regiment,  80  men  of  trading  companies,  and 
two  6-pound  cannon,  a  SJ-inch  brass  howitzer,  and  some  small  swivels, 
nearly  700  miles  througli  a  country  tilled  with  hostile  or  unreliable  In- 
dians to  the  Ree  villages,  which,  after  much  hardship  and  some  losses, 
he  reached  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  Dakotas  were  at  war  with  the 
Arickara  or  liees,  and  700  to  800  of  their  warriors  had  joined  the  United 
States  forces  on  the  way ;  of  these  Dakotas  500  are  mentioned  as  Yank- 
tons,  but  the  tribes  of  the  remainder  are  not  designated  in  the  official 
reports.  The  Rees  werein  two  villages,  the  lower  one  containing  seven ty- 
one  dirt  lodges  and  the  upper  seventy,  both  being  inclosed  with  pali- 
sades and  a  ditch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lodges  having  a  ditch 
around  the  bottom  on  the  inside.  The  enemy,  having  knowledge  of 
the  expedition,  had  fortified  and  made  every  preparation  for  resistance. 
Their  force  consisted  of  over  700  warriors,  most  of  whom  were  armed 
with  rifles  procured  from  British  traders.  On  the  9th  of  August  the 
Dakotas  commenced  the  attack,  and  were  driven  back  until  the  regular 
troops  advanced,  but  nothing  decisive  resulted  until  the  artillery  was 
employed  on  the  10th,  when  a  large  number  of  the  Bees,  including 
their  chief,  Grey-Eyes,  were  killed,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  they 
begged  for  peace.  They  were  much  terrified  and  humbled  by  the  effect 
of  the  cannon,  which,  though  small,  answered  the  purpose.  During 
the  main  engagement  the  Dakotas  occupied  themselves  in  gathering 
and  carrying  off  all  the  corn  to  be  found,  and  before  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  which,  at  the  supplication  of  the  Eees,  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth agreed  to,  the  Dakotas  all  left  in  great  disgust  at  not  being 
Allowed  to  kill  and  scalp  the  surrendered  warriors  with  their  squaws 
and  pappooses,  take  possession  of  the  villages,  horses,  etc.,  and  in  fact 
to  exterminate  their  hereditary  foes.  However,  the  Rees,  having  be- 
come panic-stricken  after  the  treaty  and  two  days  of  peaceful  inter- 
course with  the  soldiers,  deserted  their  homes,  and  the  troops,  embark- 
ing on  the  15th  to  descend  the  river,  shortly  saw  the  villages  in  flames, 
which  was  the  work  either  of  the  Dakotas  or  of  inimical  traders. 

The  device  is  believed  to  represent  an  Arickara  palisaded  village  and 
attacking  soldiers.  Not  only  the  remarkable  character  and  triumphant 
result  of  this  expedition,  but  the  connection  that  the  Dakotas  them- 
jselves  had  with  it,  made  it  a  natural  subject  for  the  year's  totem. 

All  the  winter  counts  refer  to  this  expedition. 

¥o.  III.  United  States  troops  fought  Ree  Indians. 

Battiste  Good  says :  "  General first-appeared-and-the-Dakotas- 

aided-him-in-an-attack-on-the-Rees  winter,''  also  "Much corn  winter." 
For  his  character  see  Figure  69,  page  166.  The  gun  and  the  arrow  in 
contact  with  the  ear  of  corn  show  that  both  whites  and  Indians  fought 
the  Rees. 
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White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Old-coro -plenty  winter." 

Mato  Sapa's  chart  gives  the  human  figare  with  a  military  cap,  beard, 
and  goatee. 

1824-'25— No.  I.  All  the  horses  of  Little^Swan's  father  are  killed  by 
Indians  through  spite. 

No.  II.  Swan,  chief  of  the  Two  Kettle  tribe,  had  all  of  his  horses 
killed.  Device,  a  horse  pierced  by  a  lance,  blood  flowing  from  the 
wound. 

No.  III.  Swan,  a  Minneconjou  Indian,  had  twenty  horses  killed  by  a 
jealous  Indian. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  Swan,  a  Minneconjou  chief,  lost  twenty  horses  killed 
by  a  jealous  Indian. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same. 

1825-'26. — No.  I.  Kiver  overflows  the  Indian  camp;  several  drowned. 
The-Flame,  the  recorder  of  this  count,  born.  In  the  original  drawing 
the  five  objects  above  the  line  are  obviously  human  heads. 

No.  II.  There  was  a  remarkable  flood  in  the  Missouri  River,  aud  a 
number  of  Indians  were  drowned.  With  some  exercise  of  fancy,  the 
symbol  may  suggest  heads  appearing  above  a  line  of  water,  or  it  may 
simply  be  the  severed  heads,  several  times  used,  to  denote  Indians  other 
than  Dakotas,  with  the  uniting  black  line  of  death. 

No.  III.  Thirty  lodges  of  Dakota  Indians  drowned  by  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  Missouri  Biver  about  Swan  Lake  Greek,  which  is  in  Horsehead 
Bottom,  15  miles  below  Fort  Bioe.  The  five  heads  are  more  clearly 
drawn  than  in  No.  II. 

Battiste  Good  says:  " Many- Yanktonais-drowned  winter;"  adding: 
The  river  bottom  on  a  bend  of  the  Missouri  Biver  where  they  were 
encamped  was  suddenly  submerged,  when  the  ice  broke  and  many 
women  and  children  were  drowned.    This  device  is 
presented  in  Figure  43. 

All  the  winter  counts  refer  to  this  flood. 

1826-'27.— No.  I.  All  of  the  Indians  who  ate  of  a 
buffalo  killed  on  a  hunt  died  of  it,  a  peculiar  sub-    fio.  43.-River  fhwhet.. 
stance  issuing  from  the  mouth. 

No.  II.  "  An  Indian  died  of  the  dropsy."  So  Basil  Cl(^ment  was  un- 
derstood, but  it  is  not  clear  why  this  circumstance  should  have  been 
noted,  unless  the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  so  unusual  in  182G  as 
to  excite  remark.  Baron  de  La  Hontau,  a  good  authority  concerning 
the  Northwestern  Indians  before  they  had  been  greatly  att'ected  by  in- 
tercourse with  whites,  although  showing  a  tendency  to  imitate  another 
baron — Munchausen — as  to  his  personal  adventures,  in  his  Nouveaux 
Voyages  dans  I'Am^rique  Septentrionale  specially  mentions  dropsy 
as  one  of  the  diseases  unknown  to  them.  Carver  also  states  that  this 
malady  was  extremely  rare.  Whether  or  not  the  dropsy  was  very  un- 
common, the  swelling  in  this  special  case  might  have  been  so  enormous 
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as  to  reoder  the  patieot  an  object  of  general  corioeitj  and  gossip,  whose 
affliction  thereby  came  within  the  plan  of  the  count.  The  device  merely 
shows  a  man-figare,  not  much  fatter  than  several  others,  but  distin- 
guished by  a  line  extending  sidewise  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  in- 
clining downward.  The  other  records  cast  doubt  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  droi)sy. 

No.  III.  Dakota  war  party  killed  a  buffalo ;  having  eaten  of  it  they 
all  died. 

Battiste  Good  says:  ^^  Ate- a- whistle- and-died  winter^^and  adds :  ^^Six 
Dakotas,  on  the  war-path,  had  nearly  perished  with  hunger,  when  they 
found  and  ate  the  rotting  carcass  of  an  old  buffalo,  on  which  the  wolves 
had  been  feeding.  They  were  seized  soon  after  with  pains  in  the  stomach, 
their  abdomens  swelled  and  gas  i)onred  from  the  mouth,  and  they  died 
of  a  whistle,  or  from  eating  a  whistle."  The  sound  of  gas  escaping  from 
the  mouth  is  illustrated  in  his  figure  which  see  in  Figure  146,  page  221. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Long- whistle-sick  winter." 

1827-'28. — No.  I.  A  Minneconjou  is  stabbed  by  a  Gros  Ventre,  and 
his  arm  shrivels  up. 

No.  II.  Dead- Arm  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  or  dirk  by  a  Mandan. 
The  illustration  is  quite  graphic,  showing  the  long-handled  dirk  in  the 
bloody  wound  and  the  withered  arm.  Though  the  Mandans  are  also  of 
the  great  Siouan  family,  the  Dakotas  have  pursued  them  with  special 
hatred.  In  1823,  their  number,  much  diminished  by  wars,  still  ex- 
ceeded 2,500. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota  wounded  with  a  large  knife  by  a  Gros 
Ventre.  The  large  knife  was  a  sword,  and  the  Indian  who  was  wounded 
was  named,  afterwards,  Lame-Shoulder.  This  is  an  instance  of  a 
change  of  name  after  a  remarkable  event.in  life. 

1828-'29. — No.  I.  Chardran,  a  white  man,  builds  a  house  at  forks  of 
Cheyenne  Kiver.  This  name  should  probably  be  spelled  Chadrou,  with 
whom  Catlin  hunted  in  1832,  in  the  region  mentioned. 

No.  II.  A  white  man  named  Shardran,  who  lately  (as  rei)orted  in  1877) 
was  still  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  built  a  dirt  lodge.  The  hatted 
head  appears  under  the  roof. 

III.  Trading  post  opened  in  a  dirt  lodge  on  the  Missouri  a  little  be- 
low tUe  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

1829-'30. — No.  I.  A  Dakota  found  dead  in  a  canoe. 

No.  II.  Bad-Spike  killed  another  Indian  with  an  arrow. 

No.  III.  A  Yanktonai  Dakota  killed  by  Bad- Arrow  Indians. 

The  Bad- Arrow  Indians  is  a  translation  of  the  Dakota  name  for  a  cer- 
tain band  of  Blackfeet  Indians. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  a  Yanktonai  was  killed  by  the  Bad- Arrow  Indians. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1830-'31. — No.  I.  Mandans  kill  twenty  Crows  at  Bear  Butte. 

No.  II.  Bloody  battle  with  the  Crows,  of  whom  it  is  said  twenty-three 
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were  killed,    l^othing  in  the  sign  denotes  number,  it  being  only  a  man- 
figare  with  red  or  bloody  body  and  red  war  bonnet. 

No.  III.  Twenty  Crow  and  one  Cheyenne  Indians  killed  by  Dakotas 
at  Bear  Butte. 

MatoSapasays:  One  Cheyenne  and  twenty  Crows  were  killed  by  Da- 
kotas at  Bear  Butte. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1831-'32. — No.  I.  Two  white  men  killed  by  a  white  man  at  Medicine 
Creek,  below  Fort  Sully. 

No.  II.  Le  Beau,  a  white  man,  killed  another  named  Eermel.  An- 
other copy  reads  Eennel.  Le  Beau  was  still  alive  at  Little  Bend,  30 
miles  above  Fort  Sully,  in  1877. 

No.  III.  Trader  named  Le  Beau  killed  one  of  his  employes  on  Big 
Cheyenne  River,  below  Cherry  Creek. 

1832-'33.— No.  I.  Lone- Horn's  father  broke  his  leg. 

No.  II.  Lone-Horn  had  his  leg  "killed,"  as  the  interpretation  gave  it. 
The  single  horn  is  on  the  figure,  and  a  leg  is  drawn  up  as  if  fractured 
or  distorted,  though  not  unlike  the  leg  in  the  character  for  1808-'09, 
where  running  is  depicted. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  Lone-Horn's  father,  had  his  leg 
broken  while  running  buffalo. 

Mato  Sapa  and  Major  Bush  also  say  Lone-Horn's  father. 

Battiste  Good  says:  "Stiff-leg- With- war- bonnet-on-died  winter."  He 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Pawnees  on  the  Platte  Eiver. 

White- Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  One-Hom's-leg-broken  winter." 

In  Catlin's  »*  North  American  Indians,"  New  York,  1844,  Vol.  I,  page 
211,  the  author,  writing  from  themouth  of  Teton  River,  Upper  Missouri, 
site  of  Fort  Pierre,  described  Ha-won-je-tah,  The  One- Horn,  head  chief 
of  all  the  bands  of  the  Dakotas,  which  were  about  twenty.  He  was  a 
bold,  middle-aged  man  of  medium  stature,  noble  countenance,  and  fig» 
ure  almost  equalling  an  Apollo.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Catlin  in 
1832.  He  took  the  name  of  One-Horn,  or  One-Shell,  from  a  simple 
small  shell  that  was  hanging  on  his  neck,  which  descended  to  him  from 
his  father,  and  which  he  valued  more  than  anything  else  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  he  kept  that  name  in  preference  to  many  others  more  hon- 
orable which  he  had  a  right  to  have  taken,  from  his  many  exploits. 

On  page  221,  the  same  author  states,  that  after  being  the  accidental 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Lone- Horn  became  at  times  partially 
insane.  One  day  he  mounted  his  war-horse,  vowing  to  kill  the  first 
living  thing  he  should  meet,  and  rode  to  the  prairies.  The  horse  came 
back  in  two  hours  afterwards,  with  two  arrows  in  him  covered  with 
blood.  His  tracks  were  followed  back,  and  the  chief  was  found  man- 
gled and  gored  by  a  buffalo  bull,  the  carcass  of  which  was  stretched 
beside  him.  He  had  driven  away  the  horse  with  his  arrows  and  killed 
the  boll  with  his  knife. 
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Another  ncconnt  in  the  catalogne  of  Catlin'e  cartoons  gives  the  por- 
trait of  The  One-Horn  as  number  354,  with  the  statement  that  having 
killed  his  only  son  accideutally,  ho  became  deranged,  wandered  into 
the  prairies,  and  got  himself  killed  by  an  infnriated  biiSalo  ball's  horns. 
Tbis  was  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Missoari  Biver,  in  1834. 

1833-'34. — yo.  I.  Manystars  fell  (meteors).  The  character  shows  six 
black  stars  above  the  concavity  of  the  moon. 

No.  II.  "The  stars  fell,''  as  the  Indians  all  agreed.  Tbis  was  the 
great  meteoric  shower  observed  all  over  the  United  States  on  the  night 
of  November  12th  of  that  year.  In  this  chart  the  moon  is  black  and 
the  stars  are  reA. 

Ko.  III.  Dakotas  witnessed  magnificent  meteoric  showers;  much 
terrified. 

Battiste  Good  calls  it  "Storm-of-stars  winter,"  and  gives  as  the  device 
a  tipi,  with  stars  falling  aronnd  it.  This  is  presented  in  Figore  44. 
Tho  tipi  is  colored  yellow  in  the  original,  and  so 
represented  in  the  figure  according  to  the  heraldic 
scheme. 

Wliite-(3ow-Killer  calls  it  "Plenty-stars  winter." 

All  tho  winter  coants  refer  to  tbis  meteoric  dis- 
play.   See  page  138. 

1834-'3.5.— No.  I.  A  Ree  killed  by  a  Dakota, 

No.  ir.  The  chief,  Medicine-Htde,  was  killed.  The 
device  shows  the  body  as  bloody,  bnt  not  the  war 
bonnet,  by  which  it  is  distingnished  fh>m  the  char- 
acter for  1S30-'31. 

No.  III.  An  TJncpapa  Dakota  Medicine-man  killed  fto-  44.— ueteorig  •hoTsc 
by  the  Bee  Indians. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  An  Uncpapa  medicine-man  was  killed  by  Bees. 
There  is  no  red  on  the  figure. 

1835-'36. — No.  I.  Lame-Deer  killed  by  a  Dakota.  The  Dakota  had 
only  one  arrow.     He  pulled  it  out  and  shot  Lame- Deer  many  times. 

No.  II.  Latne-Deer  shot  a  Grow  Indian  with  an  arrow;  drew  it  ont 
and  shot  him  again  with  the  same  arrow.  The  hand  is  drawing  the 
arrow  from  the  first  wound.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  principle 
on  which  events  were  selected.  M.tny  fights  occurred  of  greater  mo- 
ment, but  with  no  iucideut  preciHely  like  this. 

No.  III.  Miuueconjou  chief  named  Lame-Deer  shot  an  Assiniboine 
three  times  with  the  same  arrow.  He  kept  so  close  to  his  enemy  that 
he  never  let  the  arrow  slip  away  fh)m  the  bow,  but  pnlled  it  out  and 
shot  it  in  again. 

Mato  Sapa  says  a  Minneconjoti  named  Lame-Deer  shot  an  Assiniboine 
three  times  rnnuing  with  the  same  arrow. 

Lame-Deer  was  a  distinguished  chief  among  the  bostilcs  in  1876. 
His  camp  of  five  hundred  and  ten  lodges  was  surprised  and  destroyed 
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by  General  Miles,  and  foar  liandred  and  fifty  horses,  moles,  and  x>onies 
were  captured. 

1836-'37.— 1^0. 1.  Fatherof  the-Mandans  died. 

No.  II.  Band's-Father,  chief  of  the  Two  Kettles,  died.  The  device  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  for  1816-'l7,  denoting  plenty  of  buffalo  belly ; 
and  the  question  might  be  raised,  what  the  buffalo  belly  had  to  do  with 
the  demise  of  the  lamented  chieft^ain,  unless  he  suffered  from  a  fatal 
indigestion  after  eating  too  much  of  that  delicacy. 

Interpreter  Pielder,  however,  throws  light  on  the  subject  by  saying 
that  this  character  was  used  to  designate  the  year  when  The-Breast, 
father  of  The-Band,  a  Minneconjou,  died.  The-Band  himself  died  in 
1875,  on  Powder  Eiver.  His  name  was  0-ye-a-pee.  The  character  was 
therefore  the  buffalo  breast,  a  name-totem. 

No.  III.  Two  Kettle,  Dakota,  named  The-Breast,  died. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  A  Two  Kettle,  named  The-Breast,  died. 

Major  Bush  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1837-'38. — No.  I.  Many  elk  and  deer  killed.  The  figure  does  not  show 
the  split  hoof 

No.  II.  Commemorates  a  remarkably  successful  hunt,  in  which  it  is 
said  one  hundred  elk  were  killed.  The  drawing  of  the  elk  is  good 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  quadrupeds  in  this  chart. 

No.  III.  The  Dakotas  killed  one  hundred  elk  at  the  Black  Hills. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  The  Dakotas  killed  one  hundreil  elk  at  the  Black 
Hills.    His  figure  does  not  show  the  split  hoof. 

1838-'39.— No.  I.  Indians  built  a  lodge  on  White  Wood  Croek,  in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  wintered  there. 

No.  II.  A  dirt  lodge  was  built  for  Iron-Horn.  The  other  dirt  lodge 
(1815-'16)  has  a  mark  of  ownership,  which  this  has  not.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  draw  an  iron  horn  as  a  crow  feather,  and  the  distinction 
was  accomplished  by  omission.  A  chief  of  the  Minneconjous  is  men- 
tioned in  General  Harney's  report  in  1856,  under  the  name  of  The-One- 
Iron-Horn. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  chief,  named  Iron-Horn,  built  dirt  lodge 
(medicine  lodge)  on  Moreau  Eiver  (same  as  Owl  River). 

This  Minneconjou  chief,  Iron-Horn,  died  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
buried  near  Fort  Sully.  He  was  father-in-law  of  Dupuis,  a  French 
Canadian. 

183y-'40. — No.  I.  Dakotas  killed  twenty  lodges  of  Arapahos. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  killed  an  entire  village  of  Snake  Indians.  The 
character  is  the  ordinary  tipi  pierced  by  arrows.  The  Snakes,  or 
Shoshoni,  were  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people,  inhabiting  South- 
eastern Oregon,  Idaho,  Western  Montana,  and  portions  of  Utah  and 
Nevada,  extending  into  Arizona  and  California. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  The-Hard  (with  band),  killed 
seven  lodges  of  the  Blue  Cloud  Indians. 

The  Blue  Clouds  are  the  Arapahos,  so  styled  by  the  Dakotas,  origi- 
nal Maqpiyato. 
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Mato  Sapa  says:  A  Minneconjoa  Dakota  named  The-Hard  killed 
seven  lodges  of  the  Blue  Cloud  Indians. 

Major  Bash  same  bs  Mato  Sapa. 

1840-'41.-^No.  I.  Bed-Arm,  a  Cheyenne,  and  Lone-Horn,  a  Dakota, 
make  peace. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  made  peace  with  the  Cheyennes,  a  well-known 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  family.  The  symbol  of  peace  is  the 
common  one  of  the  approaching  palms  of  two  persons.  The  different 
coloration  of  the  two  arms  distinguishes  them  from  the  approximation 
of  the  palms  of  one  person. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  made  peace  with  Cheyenne  Indians. 

1841-'42. — No.  I.  Feather  in-the-Ear  steals  horses  from  the  Crows. 

No.  II.  Feather-in-the-Ear  stole  thirty  spotted  ponies.  The  spots  are 
shown  red,  distinguishing  them  from  those  of  the  curly  horse  in  the 
character  for  1803-'04. 

No.  III.  A  Minueconjou  Dakota,  named  Feather-inhis-Ear,  stole 
nineteen  spotted  horses  from  the  Crow  Indians. 

Mato  Supa  says:  A  Minueconjou  named  Feather-inthe-Ear  stole 
nineteen  spotted  horses  from  the  Crows. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same,  except  that  he  gives  the  number  as  nine 
instead  of  nineteen. 

A  successful  theft  of  horses,  demanding  skill,  patience,  and  daring, 
is  generally  considered  by  the  plains  Indians  to  be  of  equal  merit  with 
the  taking  of  scalps.  Indeed,  the  successful  horse-thief  is  more  popular 
than  a  mere  warrior  on  account  of  the  riches  gained  by  the  tribe,  wealth 
until  lately  beiug  generally  estimated  in  ponies  as  the  unit  of  value. 

1842-'43. — No.  I.  A  Minueconjou  chief  tries  to  make  war.  The  tip  of 
the  feather  is  black.    No  red  in  it. 

No.  II.  One-Feather  raised  a  large  war  party  against  the  Crows. 
This  chief  is  designated  by  his  long  solitary  red  eagle  feather,  and  holds 
a  pipe  with  black  stem  and  red  bowl,  alluding  to  the  usual  ceremonies 
before  starting  on  the  war  path.  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject see  page  130.  The  Bed-WarEagleFeather  was  at  this  time  a  chief 
of  the  Sans  Arcs. 

No.  III.  Feather-in-the-Ear  made  a  feast,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
young  Dakota  braves,  wanting  them  to  go  with  him.  A  memorandum  is 
added  that  he  failed  to  persuade  them.  See  Corbusier  Winter  Counts 
for  same  year,  page  141. 

Mato  Sapasays :  The  same  man  (referring  to  last  year),  Feather-in-the- 
Ear,  made  a  feast  inviting  all  Dakota  young  men  to  go  to  war. 

Major  Bush  says  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1843~'44. — No.  I.  Buffalo  is  scarce ;  an  Indian  makes  medicine  and 
brings  them  to  the  suffering. 

No.  TI.  The  Sans  Arcs  made  medicine  to  bring  the  buffalo.  The 
medicine  tent  is  denoted  by  a  buffalo's  head  drawn  on  it. 
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No.  III.  No  buffalo ;  Indians  made  medicine  to  the  Great  Spirit  bj 
painting  a  baffalo's  head  on  lodge ;  plenty  came. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  Dakotas  were  starving;  made  medicine  to  Great 
Spirit  by  painting  buffalo  head  on  their  lodges ;  plenty  came. 

Major  Bash  substantially  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1844-M5. — No.  I.  Mandans  wintered  in  Black  Hills. 

No.  II.  The  Minneconjous  bailt  a  pine  fort.  Device:  A  pine  tree  con- 
nected with  atipi. 

No.  III.  Unusnally  heavy  snow ;  had  to  build  corrals  for  ponies. 

Major  Bush  says  :  Heavy  snow,  in  which  many  of  their  ponies  per- 
ished. 

Probably  the  Indians  went  into  the  woods  and  erected  their  tipis 
there  as  protection  from  the  snow,  thus  accounting  for  the  figure  of  the 
tree. 

184&-'46 — No.  I.  Dakotas  have  much  feasting  at  Ash  Point,  20  miles 
above  Fort  Sully. 

No.  II.  Plenty  of  buffalo  meat,  which  is  represented  as  bung  upon 
poles  and  trees  to  dry. 

No.  III.  Immense  quantities  of  buffalo  meat. 

1840-'47.— No.  I.  Broken-Leg  dies. 

No.  II.  Broken-Leg  died.  Eev.  Dr.  Williamson  says  he  knew  him. 
He  was  a  Brul6.  There  is  enough  difference  between  this  device  and 
those  for  1808-'09  and  1832-'33  to  distinguish  each. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota  named  Broken-Leg  died. 

Battiste  Good  calls  this :  "  The-Teal-brokehis-leg  winter."  The  arm  in 
bis  character,  given  in  Figure  45,  is  lengthened  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  broken  leg,  which  is  shown  distorted,  instead 
of  indicating  the  injury  by  the  mere  distortion  of  the  leg- 
itself  as  in  the  charts  on  Plate  XXIV.  The  bird  over 
the  head  and  connected  by  a  line  with  it,  probably  repre- 
sents the  teal  as  a  name-totem.  He  was  perhaps  called 
Broken-Leg  after  the  injury,  or  perhaps  the  other  inter- 
preters did  not  remember  his  name,  only  the  circumstance. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  A  Minneconjou  named  Broken-Leg 
died. 

The  Corbusier  records  for  1847-'48  refer  to  a  number  of 
accidents  by  which  legs  were  broken.    See  page  142.  p,Q  45._xh6. 

1847-'43— No.  I.  Mandans  kill  two  Minneconjous.  T^i.broJce.his- 

No.  II.  Two-Man  was  killed.    His  totem  is  drawn — two 
small  man-figures  side  by  side. 

No.  III.  Two  Minneconjou  Dakotas  killed  by  the  Assiniboine  In- 
dians. 

Major  Bush  says :  the  wife  of  an  Assiniboine  chief  named  Big-Thun- 
der had  twins. 

1848-'49. — No.  I.  Humpback,  a  Minneconjou*  killed. 
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No.  II.  Hampback  was  killed.  Ad  oraamented  lance  pierces  the  dis- 
torted back. 

No.  III.  A  MinnecoDJoa  Dakota  named  Broken-Back  was  killed  by  the 
Grow  Indians  at  Black  Hills. 

Major  Bash  says:  A  Minneconjoa,  Broken-Back,  was  kUled  by  Grows. 

1841X-'50. — No.  I.  Grows  steal  all  the  Dakotas'  horses. 

No.  II.  The  Grows  stole  a  large  drove  of  horses  (it  is  said  eight  hun- 
dred) from  the  Bml^  The  circle  may  denote  moltitude,  at  least  one 
handredy  bat  probably  is  a  simple  design  for  a  camp  or  corral  from 
which  a  nnmber  of  horse-tracks  are  departing. 

No.  III.  Crow  Indians  stole  two  hundred  horses  fit>m  the  Minneconjou 
Dakotas  near  Black  Hills. 

Interpreter  A.  Lavary  si^ys:  Bml^  were  at  the  headwaters  of  White 
Kiver«  abrnit  75  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming.    The  Dakotas  sur 
prised  the  Crows  in  I;^^  killed  ten,  and  took  one  prisoner,  because  he 
was  a  man  di^sseil  in  woaian^s  dothes,  and  next  winter  the  Grows 
stole  six  hundred  hon^es  from  the  Brol^    See  page  1-42. 

l5^V>-'51. — NiV  1.  Cow  with  oH  woman  in  her  belly.  Gloven  hoof 
not  shown. 

N\v  II.  The  ehiunicler  is  a  distinct  drawing  of  a  buffalo  containing  a 
human  lt^)n\  CkMnent  translated  that  ^  a  buffiilo  cow  was  killed  in 
that  year%  ami  an  oM  woman  foand  in  her  belly'";  also  that  all  the  In- 
diana l^liexx^t  thkw  G<HMi  Wood«  examined  through  another  intetpre- 
tfr%  c\mKl  or  woaMgix^  no  exptanatkn,  except  that  it  was  *<  about  their 
relii^H^.'*  At  6i^  th^"  writer  sospecied  that  the  medicine  men  had 
maiuU'aotnr^Hl  ^owk^  p^r^^lld<d  i»oite«it  out  of  a  foetus  taken  from  a  real 
t'^ww  Uut  tlH^  IVikota:*^  have  )on^  believed  in  the  appearand)  from  time 
h\  t^^u^  «M  .^  nH\nstnM)s  anin^al  that  swallows  human  beings.  This 
i^njH^^^ut^M^  x\3i3^  l>oHiA|v$  ^u^pL^sted  by  the  bones  of  mastodons,  often 
f\v^nu)  in  tho  (vintorN  of  Unvote  Indians :  and  the  buffalo  being  the  largest 
^^\  \\\^  i\\\\\\\a\  known  to  them,  it^  name  was  given  to  the  legendary  mou- 
»hM\  U\  xvluoh  nomonclatunj  they  were  not  wholly  wrong,  as  the  horns 
or  <ho  t\vssil  /*tj8t»fi  Utti/ron9  are  10  feet  in  length.  The  medicine  men, 
)MM  luM^"**  announiHHl.  in  1850.  that  a  squaw  who  had  disappeared  was 
mnmiIIonxoi!  l\v  the  mammoth,  which  was  then  on  its  periodical  visit, and 
\\\\\h\  bo  |>iHHHtiateil. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota, ha^ing killed  a buffdo  cow, found  an 
olil  NMHiinn  inside  of  her. 

Moiiioranduni  from  interpreter:  A  small  party  of  Dakotas,  two  or 
thivti  young  men,  returning  unsuccessful  from  a  buffedo  hunt,  told  this 
Htory,  and  it  is  implicitly  believed  by  the  Dakotas. 

Major  lUiHh  suggests  that  peihaps  some  old  squaw  left  to  die  sought 
the  carcasH  of  a  buffalo  for  shelter  and  then  died.  He  ha9  known  that 
to  occur. 

1851-'52.— No.  I.  Peace  made  with  the  Grows. 
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No.  II.  Peace  with  the  Crows.  Two  IndiaDs,  with  differing  arrange- 
meut  of  hair,  showiug  two  tribes,  are  exchanging  pipes  for  a  peace- 
smoke. 

So.  III.  Dakotas  made  peace  with  the  Crow  Indians.  It  was,  as 
nsual,  broken  immediately. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  was  in  1851. 

1852-'53. — No.  I.  A  Crow  chief,  Flat-Head,  comes  into  the  tipi  of  a 
Dakota  chief,  where  a  council  was  assembled,  and  forces  them  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace.  This  was  a  daring  act,  for  he  was  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate death  if  he  failed. 

No.  II.  The  Nez  Percys  came  to  Lone-Horn's  lodge  at  midnight.  The 
device  shows  an  Indian  teaching  with  a  pipe  a  tipi,  the  top  of  which  is 
black  or  opaque,  signifying  night.  The  Nez  Percys  are  so  styled  by  a 
blander  of  the  early  travelers,  as  they  never  have  been  known  to  pierce 
their  noses,  although  others  of  their  family,  the  Sahaptin,  do  so.  The 
tribe  was  large,  dwelling  chiefly  in  Idaho. 

No.  III.  An  enemy  came  into  Lone-Horn's  lodge  during  a  medicine 
feast  and  was  not  killed.  (The  enemy  numbered  about  fourteen  and 
had  lost  their  way  in  a  snowstorm.)  The  pipe  is  not  in  the  man's  hand^ 
and  the  head  only  is  drawn  with  the  pipe  between  it  and  the  tipi. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Several  strange  Indians  came  into  the  Dakota  camp, 
were  saved  from  being  killed  by  running  into  Lone  Horn's  lodge. 

Major  Bush  says :  An  enemy  came  into  Lone-Horn's  lodge  during  a 
feast  and  was  not  killed. 

Touch-the  Clouds,  a  Minneconjou,  son  of  Loue-Hom,  on  being  shown 
Chart  No.  II  by  the  present  writer,  designated  this  character  as  being 
particularly  known  to  him  from  the  fact  of  its  being  his  father's  lodge. 
He  remembers  all  about  it  from  talk  in  his  family,  and  said  it  was  the 
Nez  Percys  who  came. 

1853-'54. — No.  I.  Spanish  blankets  introduced  by  traders^  The  blan- 
ket is  represented  without  the  human  figure. 

No.  II.  Spanish  blankets  were  first  brought  to  the  country.  A  fair 
drawing  of  one  of  those  striped  blankets,  held  out  by  a  white  trader. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  first  saw  the  Spanish  blankets. 

See  Corbusier  records  for  1851-'52,  page  142. 

1854-'55.-No.  I.  Brave-Bear  killed  by  Blackfeet. 

No.  II.  Brave-Bear  was  killed.  It  does  not  appear  certain  whether 
he  had  already  invested  in  the  new  style  of  blanket  or  whether  the  ex- 
tended arms  are  ornamented  with  pendent  stripes.  The  latter  is  more 
probable. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota  named  Brave-Bear  was  killed  by  the 
Upper  Blackfeet.    [Satsika  f] 

See  Corbusier  winter-counts  for  the  same  year,  page  143. 

1855-'56. — No.  I.  General  Harney  (Putin  ska)  makes  a  treaty. 

No.  II.  General  Harney  made  peace  with  a  number  of  the  tribea  or 
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bands  of  tho  Dakotas.   This  was  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota.    The  figure 
shows  an  officer  in  aniform  shaking  hands  with  an  Indian. 

Executive  docnment  No.  94,  Thirty- fourth  Congress,  first  session,  Sen- 
ate, contains  the  <^  minutes  of  a  council  held  at  Fort  Pierre,  Nebraska, 
on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1856,  by  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  William  S.  Harney, 
n.  S.  Army,  commanding  the  Sioux  expedition,  with  the  delegations 
from  nine  of  the  bands  of  the  Sioux,  viz.,  the  Two-Kettle  band.  Lower 
,  Tauktou,  Oncpapas,  Blackfeet  Sioux,  Minneconjous,  Sans  Arcs,  Yanc- 
tonnais  (two  bands),  Brulds  of  the  Platte." 

No.  III.  Dakotas  made  peace  with  General  Harney  (called  by  them 
Putinska,  white  beard  or  moustache)  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota. 

1856-'57. — No.  I.  Four-Horns,  a  great  warrior. 

No.  II.  Four-Horn  was  made  a  calumet  or  medicineman.  This  was 
probably  the  result  of  an  important  political  struggle,  as  there  is  much 
rivalry  and  electioneering  for  the  office,  which,  with  its  triple  character 
of  doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  is  one  of  far  greater  power  than  the 
chieftainship.  A  man  with  four  horns  holds  out  the  same  kind  of  orna- 
mented pipe-stem  shown  in  the  character  for  1804r-'05,  it  being  his  badge 
of  office.  Four- Horn  was  one  of  the  subchiefs  of  the  Uncpapas,  and 
was  introduced  to  General  Harney  at  the  council  of  1856  by  Bear-Rib, 
head  chief  of  that  tribe. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  Red-Fish's-Son,  danced  calu- 
met dance. 

Mato  Sapa  says  the  same  as  last. 

Major  Bush  says,  ^^A  Minneconjou,  Red-Fish's- Son,  The- Ass,  danced 
the  Four- Horn  calumet.'^ 

Interpreter  Clement,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  said  that  Fcrur  Horn  and 
Sitting-Bull  were  the  same  person,  the  name  Sitting-Bull  being  given 
him  after  he  was  made  a  calumet  man.    No  other  authority  tells  this. 

1857-'58. — No.  I.  White-Robe  kills  a  Crow  woman.  There  is  but  one 
arrow  and  one  blood  spot  in  the  character. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  killed  a  Crow  squaw.  The  stripes  on  the  blan- 
ket are  shown  horizontally,  Brave-Bear's,  1854-'55,  and  Swan's,  1866-'67, 
being  vertical.  She  is  pierced  by  four  arrows,  and  the  peace  made  with 
the  Crows  in  1851-'52  seems  to  have  been  short  lived. 

No.  III.  A  party  of  Crow  Indians,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Dakotas,  had 
one  of  their  number  killed  by  a  young  Dakota.  The  figure  has  blood 
from  the  four  arrows  running  down  each  side  of  the  body. 

Mato-Sapa  says  :  A  Crow  was  killed  by  a  Dakota  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  latter. 

Major  Bush  says  substantially  the  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1858-'59. — No.  I.  Lone-Horn  makes  medicine.  "At  such  times  In- 
dians sacrifice  ponies,  etc.,  and  fast."  In  this  character  the  bufialo- 
head  is  black. 

No.  II.  Lone-Horn,  whose  solitary  horn  appears^  made  buffalo  medi- 
cine, probably  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  that  animal.    Again  the 
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head  of  an  albino  bison.  One-Horn,  donbtless  the  same  individaal,  ia 
recorded  as  the  head  chief  of  the  Minnecoqjous  at  this  date. 

No.  III.  A  Miuneconjou  chief,  named  Lone- Horn,  made  medicine  with 
white  buffalo-cow  skin. 

Lone-Horn,  chief  of  Minneconjous,  died  in  1874,  in  his  camp  on  the 
Big  Cheyenne. 

185a-'60.— No.  I.  Big-Crow  killed. 

No.  II.  Big-Crow,  a  Dakota  chief,  was  killed  by  the  Crows.  The 
crow,  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  is  drawn  so  as  to  give  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  an  heraldic  crest.  | 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  BigCrow,  was  killed  by  the 
Crow  Indians.  He  had  received  his  name  from  killing  a  Crow  Indian 
of  unusual  size. 

Mato  Sapa  says:  Big-Crow,  a  Minnecopjou,  was  killed  by  Crows. 

Major  Bush  says  same  as  Mato  Sapa. 

1860-'61. — No.  I.  The-Elkwho-showshimself-when-he-walks  makes 
medicine. 

No.  II.  Device,  the  head  and  neck  of  an  elk,  like  that  part  of  the  ani- 
mal in  1837-'38,  with  a  line  extending  from  its  mouth,  at  the  extremity  of 
of  which  is  the  albino  bufialohead.  ^^  The  elk  made  you  understand  his 
voice  while  he  was  walking.''  The  interpreter  persisted  in  this  oracular 
rendering,  probably  not  being  able  to  fully  catch  the  Indian  explanation 
from  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  ignorance  of 
professed  interpreters,  who  easily  get  beyond  their  philological  depth, 
but  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  has  occasioned  many  official  blun- 
ders. This  device  and  its  interpretation  were  unintelligible  to  the  writer 
until  examination  of  General  Harney's  report  above  referred  to  showed 
the  name  of  a  prominent  chief  of  the  Minneconjous,  set  forth  as  ^'The- 
Elk-that-HoUows-Walking."  It  then  became  probable  that  the  device 
simply  meant  that  the  aforesaid  chief  made  buffalo  medicine,  which  con- 
jecture, published  in  1877,  the  other  records  subseqtiently  discovered 
verified. 

No.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota,  named  Bed-Fish's-Son,  made  med* 
icine  with  white  bufifalo-cow  skin. 

Mato  Sapa's  record  agrees  with  No.  III. 

Major  Bush  says  the  same,  adding,  after  the  words  "Eed-Fish's-Son," 
"  The- Ass." 

Interpreter  A.  Lavary  said,  in  1867,  that  The-Elk-that-HoUows- Walk- 
ing, then  chief  of  the  Minneconjous,  was  then  at  Spotted-Tail's  camp. 
His  father  was  Red-Fish.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lone-Horn. 
His  name  is  given  as  A-hag-ahoo-man-ie,  translated  The  Elk's-Yoice- 
Walking,  compounded  of  He-ha-ka,  elk,  and  Omani,  walk — this  accord- 
ing to  Lavary's  literation.  The  correct  literation  of  the  Dakota  word 
meaning  elk  is  heqaka)  voice  ho\  and  to  walk,  walking,  manu  Their 
compound  would  be  Eeqdka  ho  manij  the  translation  being  the  same  as 
above  given. 

1861-'62.— No.  I.  Buffalo  very  plenty. 
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No.  II.  Buffalo  were  so  plenty  that  their  tracks  came  close  to  the 
tipis.  The  cloven  hoof-mark  is  cleverly  distingaished  from  the  tracks 
of  horses  in  the  character  for  1849-'50. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  had  unasual  abundance  of  buJBfalo. 

1862-'63.— No.  I.  Red-Plume  kills  an  enemy. 

No.  II.  Bed-Feather,  a  Minneconjou,  was  killed.  His  feather  is  shown 
entirely  red,  while  the  "  one-feather''  in  1842-'43  has  a  black  tip. 

Iso.  III.  A  Minneconjou  Dakota  killed  an  Assiniboine  named  Bed- 
Feather. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Minneconjonskill  an  Assiniboine  named  Bed-Feather. 

Major  Bush  agrees  with  Mato  Sapa. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  great  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre, which  commenced  in  Angust,  1862,  and  in  which  many  of  the 
Dakotas  belonging  to  t)ie  tribes  familiar  with  these  charts,  were  en- 
gaged. Little-Crow  was  the  leader.  He  escaped  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions, but  was  killed  in  July,  1863.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  omis- 
sion of  any  character  to  designate  the  massacre,  was  the  terrible  retri- 
bution that  followed  it,  beginning  with  the  rout  by  Colonel  Sibley,  on 
September  23, 1862.  The  Indian  captives  amounte<l  in  all  to  about 
eighteen  hundred.  A  military  commission  sentenced  three  hundred  and 
three  to  be  hanged  and  eighteen  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Thirty-eight 
were  actually  hanged,  December  26,  1862,  at  Camp  Lincoln. 

1863-'64:. — No.  I.  Crows  kill  eight  Dakotas  on  the  Yellowstone. 

No.  II.  Eight  Dakotas  were  killed.  Again  the  short  parallel  black 
lines  united  by  a  long  stroke.  In  this  year  Sitting  Bull  fought  General 
Sully  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Interpreter  Liivary  says  General  Sully  killed  seven  or  eight  Crows  at 
The-Place  They-Shot-The-Deer,  Ta  cha-con-t6,  about  90  miles  southwest 
of  Fort  Kice,  Dakota.  Mulligan  says  that  General  Sully  fought  the 
Yauktonnais  and  the  Santees  at  that  place. 

No.  III.  Eight  Minneconjou  Dakotas  killed  by  Crow  Indians. 

See  Corbusier  Winter  Counts  for  same  year,  page  144. 

1864-'65. — No.  I.  Four  Crows  caught  stealing  horses  from  the  Dakotas 
were  tortured  to  death.    Shoulders  shown. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  killed  four  Crows.  Four  of  the  same  rounded 
objects,  like  several  heads,  shown  in  1825-'26,  but  these  are  bloody,  thus 
distinguishing  them  from  the  cases  of  drowning. 

No.  III.  Four  Crow  Indians  killed  by  the  Minneconjou  Dakotas. 
Necks  shown. 

1865-'G6. — No.  I.  Many  horses  died. 

No.  II.  Many  horses  died  for  want  of  grass.  The  horse  here  drawn 
is  sufficiently  distinct  from  all-others  in  the  chart. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  lost  many  horses  in  the  snow. 

See  Corbusier's  Winter  Counts,  No.  II  for  same  year,  page  144. 

1866-'67. — No.  I.  Little  Swan,  a  great  warrior. 

No.  II.  Swan,  father  of  Swan,  chief  of  the  Minneconjous  in  1877,  died. 
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With  the  assistaoce  of  the  uame  the  object  intended  for  his  totem  may 
be  recognized  as  a  swan  swimming  on  the  water. 

No.  III.  Minneconjou  Dakpta  chief,  named  Swan,  died. 

Mato  Sapa's  record  has  a  better  representation  of  a  swan. 

Interpreter Lavary  says:  Little-SwandiedinthisyearonCherryCreek, 
75  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Sully. 

Major  Bush  says  this  is  historically  correct. 

1807-'68. — No.  I.  Much  medicine  made. 

No.  II.  Many  flags  were  given  them  by  the  Peace  Commission.  The 
flag  refers  to  the  visit  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  among  whom  were 
Generals  Sherman,  Terry,  and  other  prominent  military  and  civil  officers. 
Their  report  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  1868.  They  met  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  August  13, 1867, 
and  between  August  30  and  September  13  held  councils  with  the  various 
bands  of  the  Dakota  Indians  at  Forts  Sully  and  Thompson,  and  also  at 
the  Yankton,  Ponka,  and  Santee  Eeservations.  These  resulted  in  the 
great  Dakota  treaty  of  1868. 

No.  III.  Made  peace  with  General  Sherman  and  others  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie. 

Mato  Sapa  says :  Made  peace  with  General  Sherman  and  others  at 
Fort  Laramie. 

Major  Bush  agrees  with  Mato  Sapa. 

See  Corbusier's  Winter  Counts,  No.  II,  page  144. 

1868-^69. — No.  I.  First  issue  of  beef  by  Government  to  Indians. 

No.  II.  Texas  cattle  were  brought  into  the  country.  This  was  done 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Pazton,  a  well-known  business  man,  resident  in  Da- 
kota in  1877. 

No.  III.  Dakotas  had  plenty  of  white  men's  cattle  (the  result  of  the 
peace). 

Mato  Sapa  agrees  with  No.  III. 

1869-'70.— No.  I.  Eclipse  of  the  moon. 

No.  II.  An  eclipse  of  the  snn.  This  was  the  solar  eclipse  of  August 
7, 1869,  which  was  central  and  total  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  Dakota 
country.  This  device  has  been  criticised  because  the  Indians  believe 
an  eclipse  to  be  occasioned  by  a  dragon  or  aerial  monster  swallowing 
the  sun,  and  it  is  contended  that  they  would  so  represent  it.  An  lui- 
swer  is  that  the  design  is  objectively  good,  the  sun  being  painted  black, 
as  concealed,  while  the  stars  come  out  red,  i.  e.,  bright,  and  graphic 
illustration  prevails  throughout  the  charts  where  it  is  possible  to  employ 
it.  In  addition,  it  is  leanied  that  Prof.  Cleveland  Abb6,  who  was  famed 
as  an  astronomer  before  he  became  so  as  a  meteorologist,  was  at  Sioux 
Falls,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  to  observe  this  very  eclipse,  and  ex- 
plained the  subject  to  a  large  number  of  Indians  there  at  that  time,  so 
that  their  attention  was  not  only  directed  specially  to  that  eclipse,  but 
also  to  the  white  men  as  interested  in  it,  and  to  its  real  appearance  as 
apart  from  their  old  superstition. 
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In  addition  to  this  fact,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  assistant  surgeon 
United  States  Army,  comnmnicates  the  statement  that  the  Indians  had 
nnmberless  other  opportunities  all  over  their  country  of  receiving  the 
same  information.  He  was  at  Fort  Eice  during  the  eclipse  and  remem- 
bers that  long  before  the  ecl]i)se  occurred  the  ofBcers,  men,  and  citi- 
zens around  the  post  told  the  Indians  of  the  coming  event  and  discussed 
it  with  them  so  much  that  they  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy 
when  the  day  came.  Two-Bears  and  his  band  were  then  encamped  at 
Fort  Eico,  and  he  and  several  of  his  leading  men  watched  the  eclipse 
along  with  the  whites  and  through  their  smoked  glass,  and  then  and 
there  the  phenomenon  was  thoroughly  explained  to  them  over  and  over 
again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  similar  explanations  were  made  at  all 
the  numerous  posts  and  agencies  along  the  river  that  day.  The  path  of 
the  eclipse  coincided  nearly  with  the  course  of  the  Missouri  for  over  a 
thousand  miles.  The  duration  of  totality  at  Fort  Eice  was  nearly  two 
minutes  (1"  48».) 

No.  III.  Dakotas  witnessed  eclipse  of  the  sun;  frightened  terribly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Corbnsier  Winter  Counts  do  not  mention 
this  eclipse. 

187a-'71.— No.  I.  The-Flame's  son  killed  by  Eees.  The  recorder,  The- 
Flamc,  evidently  considered  his  family  misfortune  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  battle  referred  to  by  the  other  recorders. 

No.  II.  The  Uncpapas  had  a  battle  with  the  Crows,  the  former  losing, 
it  is  said,  14  and  killing  29  out  of  30  of  the  latter,  though  nothing  ap- 
pears to  show  those  numbers.  The  central  object  in  the  symbol  is  not 
a  circle  denoting  multitude,  but  an  irregularly  rounded  object,  clearly 
intended  for  one  of  the  woo<len  inclosures  or  forts  frequently  erected 
by  the  Indians,  and  especially  the  Crows.  The  Crow  fort  is  shown  as 
nearly  surrounded,  and  bullets,  not  arrows  or  lances,  are  flying.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  any  combat  or  killing  is  portrayed  wheie 
guns  explicitly  appear  to  be  used  by  Indians,  though  nothing  in  the 
chart  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  the  Dakotas  had  for  a  number 
of  years  been  familiar  with  fire  arms.  The  most  recent  indications 
of  any  weapon  were  those  of  the  arrows  piercing  the  Crow  squaw  in 
1857-'o8  and  Brave-Bear  in  1854-'55,  while  the  last  one  before  them  was 
the  lance  used  in  1848-'49,  and  those  arms  might  well  have  been  em- 
ployed in  all  the  cases  selected  for  the  calendar,  although  rifles  and 
muskets  were  common.  There  is  also  an  obvious  practical  difficulty  in 
picturing  by  a  single  character  killing  with  a  bullet,  not  arising  as  to 
arrows,  lances,  dirks,  and  hatchets,  all  of  which  can  be  and  are  in  the 
chart  shown  projecting  from  the  wounds  made  by  them.  Pictographs 
iu  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  show  battles  in  which 
bullets  are  denoted  by  continuous  dotted  lines,  the  spots  at  which  they 
take  effect  being  sometimes  indicated.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
the  bloody  wound  on  the  Eee's  shoulder  (ISOGr'O?)  is  without  any  pro- 
truding weapon,  as  if  made  by  a  bullet. 
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No.  111.  A  Crow  war  party  of  30  were  surprised  and  snrrounded  in  the 
Black  Hills  by  the  Dakotas  and  kille<l.  Fourteen  of  the  Dakotas  were 
killed  in  the  engagement. 

1871-'72. — No.  I.  The-Flame's  second  son  killed  by  Eees. 

1872-'73.— No.  1.  Sans- Arc- John  killed  by  Rees. 

1873-'74. — No.  I.  Brules  kill  a  number  of  Pawnees. 

Cloud-Shield  says  they  killed  many  Pawnees  on  the  Bepublican  River. 

1874-'75.— No.  I.  A  Dakota  kills  one  Ree. 

1875-'7G.— No.  I.  Council  at  Spotted  Tail  Agency. 

1870-77. — ^No.  I.  Horses  taken  by  United  States  Government. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "General-Mackenzie-took-the-Red-Cloud- 
Indians'-horses  away -from-them  winter." 

In  the  account  of  Lone-Dog's  chart,  published  in  1877,  as  above  men- 
tioned, the  present  writer,  on  the  subject  of  the  recorder's  selection  of 
events,  remarked  as  follows : 

"  The  year  1876  has  furnished  good  store  of  events  for  his  choice,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  he  has  selected  as  the  distin- 
guishing event  the  victory  over  Custer,  or,  as  of  still  greater  interest, 
the  general  seizure  of  ponies,  whereat  the  tribes,  imitating  Rachel, 
weep  and  will  not  b6  comforted,  because  they  are  not." 

It  now  appears  that  two  of  the  counts  have  selected  the  event  of  the 
seizure  of  the  ponies,  and  none  of  them  yet  seen  make  any  allusion  to 
the  defeat  of  Custer. 

After  examination  of  the  three  charts  it  will  be  conceded  that,  as 
above  stated,  the  design  is  not  narrative,  the  noting  of  events  being 
subordinated  to  the  marking  of  the  years  by  them,  and  the  pictographic 
serial  arrangements  of  sometimes  trivial,  though  generally  notorious,  in- 
cidents, being  with  special  adaptation  for  use  as  a  calendar.  That  in  a 
few  instances  small  personal  events,  such  as  the  biith  or  death  of  the 
recorder  or  members  of  his  family,  are  set  forth,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
the  line  of  interpolations  in  or  unauthorized  additions  to  the  charts.  If 
they  had  exhibited  a  complete  national  or  tribal  history  for  the  years  em- 
braced in  them,  their  discovery  would  have  been,  in  some  respects,  more 
valuable,  but  they  are  the  more  interesting  to  ethnologists  because  they 
show  an  attempt,  before  unsuspected  among  the  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, to  form  a  system  of  chronology. 


THE  CORBrSIER  WINTER  COUNTS. 

While  the  present  paper  was  in  x)reparation,  a  valuable  and  elaborate 
communication  was  received  from  Dr.  William  H.  Corbusier,  assistant 
surgeon.  United  State  Army,  styled  by  him  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts, 
which  title  was  adopted  for  the  whole  subject-matter,  including  the 
charts  with  their  interpretations  which  had  before  been  known  to  the 
present  writer,  and  those  from  Dr.  Corbusier,  which  furnish  a  different 
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system,  are  distinguished  by  his  name.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
all  references  in  the  text  to  colors,  other  than  black,  most  be  understood 
as  applicable  to  the  oiigiuals.  Other  colors  could  not  be  reproduced  in 
the  plates  without  an  expense  disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
colors  for  significance  and  comprehension. 

A  more  important  explanation  is  due  on  account  of  the  necessity  to  omit 
from  Dr.  Corbusier's  contribution  the  figures  of  Battiste  GUkmI's  count 
and  their  interpretation.  This  count  is  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  those  yet  made  known.  As  set  down  by  Battiste  Good,  it 
begins  in  a  peculiar  cyclic  computation  with  the  year  A.  D.  900,  and  in 
thirteen  figures  includes  the  time  to  A.  D.  1700,  all  these  figures  being 
connected  with  legends  and  myths,  some  of  which  indicate  European  in- 
fluence. From  1700-'01  to  1879-'80  a  separate  character  for  each  year 
is  given,  with  its  interpretation,  in  a  manner  generally  similar  to  those 
in  the  other  charts.  Unfortunately  all  of  these  figures  are  colored, 
either  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  five  colors  being  used  besides  black, 
and  the  drawing  is  so  rude  that  without  the  colors  it  is  in  many  cases 
unintelligible.  The  presentation  at  this  time  of  so  large  a  number  of 
colored  figures — in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-three — in  addition  to  the 
other  illustrations  of  the  present  paper,  involved  too  great  expense. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  count  can  be  so  far  revised,  with  the  elimination  of 
unessential  coloration  and  with  more  precision  in  the  outlines,  as  to 
allow  of  its  publication.  Several  of  its  characters,  with  references  also 
to  its  interpretation  when  compared  with  that  of  other  counts,  are  given 
in  various  parts  of  the  present  paper.  Where  it  was  important  to 
specify  their  coloration  the  heraldic  scheme  has  been  used. 

The  pages  immediately  following  contain  the  contribution  of  Dr. 
Corbusier,  diminished  by  the  extraction  of  the  parts  comprising  Battiste 
Good's  count.  Its  necessary  omission,  as  above  explained,  is  much 
regretted,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  with- 
out it  the  work  of  Dr.  Corbusier  does  not  appear  to  all  the  advantage 
merited  by  his  zeal  and  industry. 

The  Dakotas  reckon  time  by  winters,  and  apply  names  to  them  in- 
stead of  numbering  them  from  an  era.  Each  name  refers  to  some  no- 
table occurrence  of  the  winter  or  year  to  which  it  belongs,  and  has 
been  agreed  upon  in  council  on  the  expiration  of  the  winter.  Separate 
bands  have  often  fixed  upon  dififerent  events,  and  it  thus  happens  that 
the  names  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  nation.  Ideographic  records 
of  these  occurrences  have  been  kept  in  several  bands  for  many  years, 
and  they  constitute  the  Dakota  Winter-Counts  (waniyetu  w6wapi)  or 
Counts  Back  (h6kta  yawapi).  They  are  used  in  computing  time,  and 
to  aid  the  memory  in  recalling  the  names  and  events  of  the  different 
years,  their  places  in  the  count,  and  their  order  of  succession.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  winters  is  begun  at  the  one  last  recorded  and  carried 
backward.    Notches  on  sticks,  war-shirts,  pipes,  arrows,  and  other  de- 
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vices  also  serve  a  mnemonic  purpose.  The  Goncts  were  formerly  exe- 
cuted in  colors  on  the  bides  of  animals,  but  the  present  recorders  make 
use  of  paper,  books,  pens,  pencils,  and  paints  obtained  from  the  whites. 
The  alignment  of  the  ideographs  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  ma- 
terial on  which  they  are  depicted.  On  robes  it  is  spiral  from  right  to 
left  and  from  the  center  outward,  each  year  being  added  to  the  coil  as 
the  snail  adds  to  its  whorl.  The  spiral  line,  frequently  seen  in  etchings 
on  rocks,  has  been  explained  to  me  as  indicating  a  snail  shell.  On 
paper  they  are  sometimes  carried  from  right  to  left,  sometimes  from  left 
to  right,  and  again  the  two  methods  are  combined  as  in  Battiste  Good's 
winter-count,  which  begins  at  the  back  of  the  book  and  is  carried  for- 
ward, i.  0.,  from  right  to  left,  but  in  which  the  alignment  on  each  page 
is  from  left  to  riglit.  The  direction  from  right  to  left  is  that  followed 
in  many  of  their  ceremonies,  as  when  tobacco  is  smoked  as  incense  to 
the  sun  and  the  pipe  is  passed  around,  and  when  the  devotees  in  the 
dance  to  the  sun  enter  and  leave  the  consecrated  lodge  in  which  they 
fulfill  their  vows. 

Among  the  Ogldlas  and  the  Bruits  there  are  at  least  five  of  these  counts 
kept  by  as  many  dififerent  men,  each  man  seeming  to  be  the  recorder 
for  his  branch  of  the  tribe.  I  obtained  copies  of  three  of  them  in  1879 
and  1880,  while  stationed  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebraska,  near  the  Pine 
Bidge  Agency,  Dakota.  One  winter  count  was  made  for  me  by  Bat- 
tiste Good,  a  Brul^  Dakota,  at  the  Eosebud  Agency-,  Dakota,  being  a 
copy  of  the  one  of  which  he  is  the  recorder.  He  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  pictographs  to  the  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  of  the  Rosebud 
Agency,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  rendering  his  explanations  into 
English.  Several  Indians  and  half-breeds  had  informed  me  that  his 
count  formerly  embraced  about  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  other 
two,  but  that  Battiste  Good  gathered  the  names  of  many  years  from  the 
old  people  and  placed  them  in  chronological  order  as  far  back  as  he  was 
able  to  learn  them. 

Another  winter  count  is  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  possession  of 
American-Horse,  an  Ogldla  Dakota,  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  who 
asserts  that  his  grandfather  began  it,  and  that  it  is  the  production  of 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself.  I  received  the  explanations 
from  American  Horse  through  an  interpreter. 

A  third  winter  count  is  a  copy  of  one  kept  by  Cloud-Shield.  He  is 
also  an  OgMla  Dakota  at  the  Pino  Ridge  Agency,  but  of  a  different 
band  from  American -Horse.  I  also  received  his  explanations  through 
an  interpreter.  The  last  two  counts  embrace  nearly  the  same  number 
of  years.  I  have  added  the  dates  to  both  of  them,  beginning  at  the  last 
year,  the  date  of  which  was  known,  and  carrying  them  back.  Two 
dates  belong  to  each  figure,  as  a  Dakota  year  covers  a  portion  of  two  of 
our  calendar  years. 

I  have  seen  copies  of  a  fourth  winter  count  which  is  kept  by  White- 
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Cow-Killer  at  tlie  Piue  Bidge  Agency.    I  did  not  obtain  a  copy  of  it, 
but  learned  most  of  the  names  given  to  the  winters. 

On  comparing  the  winter  counts,  it  is  found  that  they  often  corre- 
spond, but  more  frequently  differ.  In  a  few  instances  the  differences  are 
in  the  succession  of  the  events,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  due  to 
an  omission  or  to  the  selection  of  another  event.  When  a  year  has  the 
same  name  in  all  of  them,  the  bands  were  probably  encaipped  together 
or  else  the  event  fixed  npon  was  of  general  inten^st;  and,  when  the 
name  is  different,  the  bauds  were  scattered  or  nothing  of  general  interest 
occurred.  Differences  in  the  succession  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  a 
record  and  the  depiction  of  another  from  memory,  or  to  errors  in  copy- 
ing an  old  one. 

The  explanations  of  the  counts  are  far  from  complete,  as  the  recorders 
who  furnished  them  could  in  many  instances  recall  nothing  except  the 
name  of  the  year,  and  in  others  were  loth  to  speak  of  the  events  or  else 
their  explanations  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  again,  the  in- 
teri)reters  were  sometimes  at  fault.  Many  of  the  recent  events  are  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  as  the  warriors  who  strive  to  make  their 
exploits  a  part  of  the  tribal  traditions  proclaim  them  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony — count  their  coupSj  as  it  is  called.  Declarations  of  this  kind 
])artake  of  the  nature  of  affirmations  made  in  the  presence  of  God. 
War-shirts  on  which  scores  of  the  enemies  killed  are  kept,  and  which 
are  carefully  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  help  to  refresh 
their  memories  in  regard  to  some  of  the  events.  By  testing  many  In- 
dians I  learned  that  but  few  could  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
figures;  some  of  them  could  point  out  the  year  of  their  birth  and  that 
of  some  members  of  their  families;  others  could  not  do  so,  or  pretended 
that  they  could  not,  but  named  the  year  and  asked  me  to  point  it  out 
and  tell  their  age. 

In  the  following  explanation  of  the  winter  counts,  [figured  on  Plates 
XXXI V-LI,]  No.  I  refers  to  that  of  American-Horse  and  No.  II  to  that 
of  Cloud-Shield. 

1775-'76,— No.  I.  Standing-Bull,  the  greatgrandfather  of  the  present 
Standing-Bull,  discovered  the  Black  Hills.  He  carried  home  with  him 
a  pine  tree  of  a  species  he  had  never  seen  before.  (In  this  count  the 
Dakotas  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  braided  scalp-lock  and  the 
feather  the}"  wear  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  brush  back  and  tie  the  hair.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  profile  of 
most  of  the  faces  is  given,  whereas  Battiste  Good  gives  the  full  face. 
The  Dakotas  have  of  late  years  claimed  the  Black  Hills,  probably  by 
fight  of  discovery  in  1775-'7(> ;  but  the  Crows  were  the  former  posses 
sors.) 

This  is  also  the  first  winter  of  White-Cow-Killer's  count  and  is  called 
"Two-warriors-killed  winter." 

177&-77. — No.  I.  Many  of  their  horses  were  killed  by  some  of  their 
own  people,  who  were  jealous  because  they  were  fatter  than  their  own. 
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1777-78. — No.  I.  It  was  an  intensely  cold  winter,  and  the  Man-who- 
has-no-skin-on-his-penis  froze  to  death.  The  sign  for  snow  or  winter^ 
i,  e.j  a  cloud  with  snow  falling  from  it,  is  above  his  head.  A  haka-stick^ 
which,  in  playing  that  game,  they  cast  after  a  ring,  is  represented  in 
front  of  him. 

Battiste  Good's  record  is  that  a  Dakota  named  Skinned-Penis  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Pawnees,  and  his  companions  left  his  body 
where  they  supposed  it  would  not  be  found,  but  the  Pawnees  found  it, 
and  as  it  was  frozen  stiff,  they  dragged  it  into  their  camp  and  played 
haka  with  it. 

No.  II.  A  war  party  brought  in  the  lone  j)ine  tree  from  the  enemy's 
country.  They  met  no  enemies  while  out.  *  This  event  is  also  the  first 
in  No.  I,  in  which  it  marks  the  winter  of  1775-'76. 

I778-'79.^No.  L  The  Ponkas  came  and  attacked  a  village,  notwith- 
standing peace  had  just  been  made  with  them.  The  people  repulsed 
and  followed  them,  killing  sixty.  Some  elk-hair  and  a  feather  repre- 
sent Ponka.  Horse  tracks  are  used  for  horses.  Attack  is  indicated  by 
signs  which  were  said  to  represent  bullet  marks,  and  which  convey  the 
idea  that  the  bullet  struck.  The  sign  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
gesture-sign  for  "  it  struck." 

No.  II.  Many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  but  by  whom  is  not  known. 
The  same  event  is  recorded  in  No.  1, 1776-'77. 

1779-'80. — No.  I.  Long-Pine  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Crows. 
The  absence  of  his  scalp  denotes  that  he  was  killed  by  an  enemy.  The 
wound  was  made  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

No.  II.  Skinned-his-penis  was  used  in  the  ring-and-pole  game. 

1780-'81.— No.  I.  Many  died  of  small-pox. 

No.  11.  *'The  policeman"  was  killed  by  the  enemy. 

1781-'82.— No.  I.  Many  died  of  small-pox. 

No.  II.  Many  people  died  of  small-pox.  They  all  record  two  succes- 
sive  winters  of  small  pox,  but  No.  I  makes  the  first  year  of  the  epidemic 
one  year  later  than  that  of  Battiste  Good,  and  No.  II  makes  it  two  years 
later. 

1782-'83. — No,  I.  A  Dakota  named  Stabber  froze  to  death.  The  sign 
for  winter  is  the  same  as  before. 

No.  II.  Many  people  died  of  small-pox  again. 

1783-^84. — No.  I.  The  Mandans  and  Bees  made  a  charge  on  a  Dakota 
village.  The  Dakotas  drove  them  back,  killed  twenty  five  of  them, 
and  captured  a  boy.  An  eagle's  tail,  which  is  worn  on  the  head,  stands 
for  Mandan  and  Bee. 

No.  II.  The-Stabber  froze  to  death.  The  man's  name  is  suggested 
by  the  spear  io  the  body  over  his  head,  which  is  connected  with  his 
mouth  by  a  line. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Big-fire  winter,"  possibly  because  big 
fires  were  required  to  keep  them  warm. 

1784-^85. — ^No.  I.  A  young  man  who  was  afflicted  with  the  small-pox^ 
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and  was  in  his  tipi,  off  by  himself,  sang  his  death-song  and  shot  himself. 
Saicide  is  more  common  among  Indians  than  is  generally  suspected,  and 
even  boys  sometimes  take  their  own  lives.  A  Dakota  boy  at  one  of  the 
agencies  shot  himself  rather  than  face  his  companions  after  his  mother 
had  whipped  him,  andaPai-Ute  boy  at  Gamp  McDermit,  Nevada,  tried 
to  poison  himself  with  the  wild  parsnip  because  he  was  not  well  and 
strong  like  the  other  boys.  The  Pai-Utes  nsoally  eat  the  wild  pars- 
nip when  bent  on  suicide. 

No.  II.  An  Omaha  woman  who  was  living  with  the  Ogl&las  attempted 
to  run  away  from  them,  and  they  killed  her.  A  war  between  the  two 
tribes  was  the  result. 

1785-'86.— No.  I.  Bear's-Ears,  a  Brul6,  was  killed  in  an  Ogl41a  vU- 
lage  by  the  Crows. 

No.  n.  The  Ogl41as  killed  three  lodges  of  Omahas. 

178d-'87.— No.  I.  Broken-Leg-Duck,  an  Ogldla,  went  to  a  Crow  vil- 
lage to  steal  horses  and  was  killed.  A  line  connects  the  name  with  the 
mouth. 

No.  II.  Long-Hair  was  killed.  To  what  tribe  he  belonged  is  not 
known. 

1787-'88. — No.  I.  They  went  out  in  search  of  the  Crows  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Broken-Leg-Duck.  They  did  not  find  any  Crows, 
but,  chancing  on  a  Mandan  village,  captured  it  and  killed  all  the  people 
in  it. 

No.  II.  A  year  of  famine.  They  lived  on  roots,  which  are  represented 
in  front  of  the  tipi. 

1788-'89. — No.  I.  Last-Badger,  an  OgUla,  was  killed  by  the  Bees. 

No.  II.  The  winter  was  80  cold  that  many  crows  froze  to  death. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  1787-'88  "Many -black-crows-died  winter." 

1789-'90. — No.  I.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  crows  froze  in  the  air 
and  dropped  dead  near  the  lodges. 

No.  11.  White-Goose  was  killed  in  an  attack  made  by  some  enemies. 

White-Cow- Killer  calls  it  "  Goose-Feather-killed  winter.'' 

1790-'91. — No.  I.  They  could  not  hunt  on  account  of  the  deep  snow, 
and  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  anything  they  could  get,  a«  herbs 
(p6zi)  and  roots. 

No.  II.  Picket-Pin  went  against  the  Cbeyennes.  A  picket-pin  is 
represented  in  front  of  him  and  is  connected  with  his  mouth  by  the 
usual  line.  The  black  band  across  his  face  denotes  that  he  was  brave 
and  had  killed  enemies.  The  cross  is  the  sj^mbol  for  Cheyenne.  The 
mark  used  for  Cheyenne  stands  for  the  scars  on  their  arms,  or  stripes  on 
their  sleeves,  which  also  gave  rise  to  the  gesture  sign  for  this  tribe, 
given  in  Sign  Language  among  the  North  American  Indians,  etc..  First 
Annual  Eei)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  405,  viz. :  Dmw  the  ex- 
tended right  index,  or  the  inner  edge  of  the  open  right  hand,  several 
times  across  the  base  of  the  extended  left  index  or  across  the  left  fore- 
arm at  different  heights. 
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White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  All-the-Indians-see-the-flag  winter.'' 

1791-'92. — ^o.  I.  Olue,  an  Ogldla,  froze  to  death  on  his  way  to  a  Brul6 
village.  A  glue-stick  is  represented  back  of  his  head.  Glae,  made 
from  the  hoofs  of  buffalo,  is  used  to  fasten  arrow-heads  on,  and  is  car- 
ried about  on  sticks. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  and  Omahas  made  peace. 

1792-'93.— No.  I.  Many  women  died  in  child-birth. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  camped  on  the  Missouri  Eiver  near  the  Oros 
Ventres  and  fought  with  them  a  long  time.  The  Dakota  tipi  and  the 
Gros  Ventre  lodge  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Reeshouse- winter.'' 

1793-^4. — ^No.  I.  A  Ponka  who  was  captured  when  a  boy  by  the  Ogl4- 
las  was  killed  while  outside  the  village  by  a  war  party  of  Ponkas. 

No.  II.  Bear's-Ears  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Eees. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Little-Face-killed  winter." 

1794-'95. — ^No.  I.  The-Good -White-Man  came  with  two  other  white 
men.  He  promised  that  if  they  would  let  him  and  his  companions  go 
nndisturbed  he  would  return  and  bring  with  him  weapons  with  which 
they  could  kill  game  with  but  little  labor.  They  gave  them  buffifilo 
robes  and  dogs  to  pack  them  on  and  sent  the  party  off.  The  sign  for 
white  man  is  a  hat,  either  by  itself  or  on  a  head,  and  the  gesture-sign 
indicates  one  who  wears  a  hat.  Draw  the  open  right  hand  horizontally 
from  left  to  right  across  the  forehead  a  little  above  the  eyebrows,  the 
back  of  the  hand  to  be  upward  and  the  fingers  pointing  toward  the  left, 
or  draw,  the  index  across  the  forehead  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  II.  Bad-Face,  a  Dakota,  was  shot  in  the  face. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Long-Hair- killed  winter." 

1795-'06.— No.  I.  The-Man-Who-O  wnS'the-Flute  was  killed  by  the  Chey- 
ennes.  His  flute  is  represented  in  front  of  him  with  sounds  coming  from 
it.    A  bullet  mark  is  on  his  neck. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  camped  near  the  Rees  and  fought  with  them. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Water-Stomach-killed  winter." 

1796-'97.— No.  I.  They  killed  the  long-haired  man  in  a  fight  with  the 
Gheyennes  while  on  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  The-Man- 
Who-Owns-the-Flute,  who  was  killed  by  the  Cheyennes  the  year  before. 

No.  II.  Badgt'r,  a  Dakota,  was  killed  by  enemies,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  his  scalp. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  *' War-Bonnet- killed  winter." 

1797-^98. — No.  I.  Little-Beaver  and  three  other  white  men  came  to 
trade,  having  been  sent  by  the  Good- White-Man.  Their  goods  were 
loaded  on  three  sleds,  each  drawn  by  six  dogs. 

No,  II.  The- Wise-Man  was  killed  by  enemies. 

White-Cow- Killer  calls  it "  Caught- the  medicine-god-woman- winter." 

1798-'99. — No.  I.  Owns-the-Pole,  the  leader  of  an  Ogl41a  war  party, 
brought  home  many  Cheyenne  scalps.    The  cross  stands  for  Cheyenne. 

No.  II.  Many  women  died  in  child-birth. 
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White-Cow-Killer  says,  <^  Maoy-squaws-died  winter.'* 

1790-1800.— No.  1.  The-Good  White-Man  returned  and  gave  guns  to 
the  Dakotas.  The  circle  of  marks  represents  the  people  sitting  aroand 
him,  the  flint  lock  musket  the  guns. 

No.  II.  A  woman  wholiad  been  given  to  a  white  man  by  the  Dakotas 
was  killed  because  she  ran  away  from  him.     [See  No.  1, 1804-'05.] 

White-Cow-Killer  saj's,  "The-Good- White- Man-came  winter.'' 

1800-'01. — No.  I.  Nine  white  men  came  to  trade  with  them.  The  cov- 
ered head  with  short  hair  stands  for  a  white  man  and  also  intimates 
that  the  eight  dots  over  it  are  for  white  nien.  According  to  this  count 
the  first  whites  came  in  1794-'95. 

No.  II.  The  Good- White-Man  came.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to 
trade  ^nd  live  with  the  Dakotas. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Don't-Eat-Heart-makes-a-god-houSe  win- 
ter." 

1801-'02. — No.  I.  The  OgLllas,  Bruits,  Minneconjous,  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Cheyenues  united  in  an  expedition  against  the  Crows.  They  surprised 
and  captured  a  village  of  thirty  lodges,  killed  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
women  and  children  prisoners.  The  three  tipis  stand  for  thirty ;  the  red 
spots  are  for  blood. 

No.  II.  A  trader  brought  them  their  first  guns. 

White-Cow-Killer  says,  "  All-sick-winter ." 

1802-'03.— No.  I.  The  Ponkas  attacked  two  lodges  of  Ogl&las,  killed 
som^  of  the  people,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners.  The  Ogl41as  went  to 
the  Ponka  village  a  short  time  afterward  and  took  their  people  from 
the  Ponkas.  In  the  figure  an  Ogl^la  has  a  prisoner  by  the  arm  leading 
him  away.    The  arrow  indicates  that  they  were  ready  to  fight. 

No.  II.  The  Omahas  made  an  assault  on  a  Dakota  village.  Aitows 
and  bullets  are  flying  back  and  forth. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Brought-in-horse-shoes  winter." 

1803-'04. — No.  I.  They  made  peace  with  the  Gros  Ventres. 

No.  II.  Little  Beaver,  a  white  trader,  came. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Plenty- of- woolly-horses  winter." 

1804-'05. — No.  I.  An  Indian  woman  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  a 
white  man  to  whom  she  was  married  was  killed  by  an  Indian  named 
Ponka.    The  symbol  for  Ponka  indicates  the  name. 

No.  II.  The  Omahas  came  and  made  peace  to  get  their  people,  whom 
the  Dakotas  held  as  prisoners. 

1805-'06. — No.  I.  The  Dakotas  had  a  council  with  the  whites  on  the 
Missouri  Kiver,  below  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  near  the  mouth  of  Bad 
Creek  (the  Lewis  and  Cljirke  Expedition  f ).  They  had  many  flags, 
which  the  Good- White-Man  gave  them  with  their  guns,  and  they  erected 
them  on  poles  to  show  their  friendly  feelings.  The  curved  line  is  to 
represent  the  council  lodge,  which  they  made  by  opening  several  tipis 
and  unitiug  them  at  their  sides  to  form  a  semicircle.  The  marks  are  for 
the  people.    American-Horse's  father  was  born  this  year. 
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No.  II.  Nine  white  men  came  to  trade.  The  three  covered  heads 
represent  the  white  men. 

WhiteOow-Killer  calls  it  "  Eight-Dakotas-killed  winter." 

180G-'07. — No.  I.  Black-Rock,  a  Dakota,  was  killed  by  the  Crows.  A 
rock  is  represented  above  his  head.  He  was  killed  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  and  was  scalped. 

No.  II.  The  Dakotas  killed  an  Omaha  in  the  night. 

WhiteCow-Killer  calls  it  "  Killed-whilerhunting-eagles  winter." 

1807-'08. — No.  I.  Broken-Leg  was  killed  by  the  Pawnees.  His  leg 
had  been  broken  by  a  bullet  in  a  previous  fight  with  the  Pawnees. 

No.  IF.  Many  people  camped  together  and  had  many  flags  flying. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Redshirtkilled  Winter." 

1808-'09. — No.  I.  Little-Beaver's  trading  house  was  burned  down. 

No.  II.  A  Brul6  was  found  dead  under  a  tre«  which  had  fallen  on 
him. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Blue-Blanket's-father-dead  winter." 

1809-'10.— No.  I.  Black-Rock  was  killed  by  the  Crows.  His  brother, 
whose  name  he  had  taken,  was  killed  by  the  Crows  three  years  before. 

No.  II.  Little- Beaver's  house  was  burned. 

White-Cow-Killer  says,*'  Little-Beaver's  (the  white  man)  house-burned- 
down  winter." 

1810-'ll. — No.  I.  Red-Shirt,  a  Dakota,  was  killed  by  the  Crows  while 
looking  for  his  ponies  near  Old  Woman's  Fork. 

No.  II.  They  brought  in  a  fine  horse  with  feathers  tied  to  his  tail. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Came-with-medicine-on-horse's-tail  winter." 

1811-'12. — ^No.  I.  They  caught  many  wild  horses  south  of  the  Platte 
River. 

No.  II.  They  had  very  little  buffalo  meat,  as  the  empty  drying  pole 
indicates,  but  plenty  of  ducks  in  the  fall. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Catching- wild-horses  winter." 

1812-'13.— No.  I.  Big.  Waist's  father  killed. 

No.  II.  Big-Owl  killed. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Big-Belly'sfatherkilled  winter." 

1813-'14. — No.  I.  Many  had  the  whooping-congh.  The  cough  is  rep- 
resented by  the  lines  issuing  from  the  man's  mouth. 

No.  II.  Food  was  very  scarce  and  they  had  to  live  on  acorns.  The 
tree  is  intended  for  an  oak  and  the  marks  beneath  it  for  acorns. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ''  Six-Rees-killed  winter." 

1814-'15. — No.  I.  The  Dakotas  went  to  a  Kaiowa  village,  about  6  miles 
from  ycott's  Bluff,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  to  treat  for 
peace  5  but  their  intentions  were  frustrated  by  one  of  their  number,  who 
drove  his  hatchet  into  a  Kaiowa's  head. 

No.  II.  They  made  peace  with  the  Pawnees.  The  man  with  the  blue 
forehead  is  a  Pawnee,  the  other  is  a  Dakota,  whose  body  is  smeared 
with  clay.  The  four  arrows  show  that  they  had  been  at  war,  and  the 
clasped  hands  denote  peace. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  ''Kaiowa-hit-on-head-with-axe  winter." 
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Young-Man's-HorsesAfraid,  i,  e,^  whose  horses  are  afraid,  was  bom 
this  year.  He  is  now  called  "Old-Manafraidof hisHorses^  by  the 
whites,  aud  his  sod,  the  present  chief  of  the  OgUlas,  is  known  as 
"  Young-Man  afraid-of-his- Horses."  [The  present  writer  has  heard  an- 
other interpretation  about  "  afraid-of-his-horses,"  t.  e.,  that  the  man 
valued  his  horses  so  much  that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  them.  The 
present  representative  of  the  name,  however,  stated  to  the  writer  that 
the  true  meaning  was  "  The-young-man-whose  horses-they-fear."] 

1815-'16. — No.  I.  The  figure  is  intended  to  repiresent  a  white  man's 
house. 

No.  ir.  Some  of  the  Dakotas  built  a  large  house  and  lived  in  it  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

White-Cow-Bliller  ^alls  it  "  Made-a-house  winter.'^ 

1816-'17.— No.  I.  They  made  peace  with  the  Crows  at  Pine Bluflf.  The 
arrow  shows  they  had  been  at  war. 

No.  II.  They  lived  in  the  same  house  that  they  did  last  winter. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Made-a-house  winter." 

1817-'18. — No.  I.  The  Ogldlas  had  an  abundance  of  buffalo  meat  and 
shared  it  with  the  Brul6s,  who  were  short  of  food.  The  buffalo  hide 
hung  on  the  drying  pole,  with  the  buffalo  head  above  it,  indicates  an 
abundance  of  meat. 

No.  II.  The-Brave-Man  was  killed  in  a  great  fight.  The  fight  is  shown 
by  the  arrows  flying  to  and  from  him.  Having  been  killed  by  an  enemy, 
he  is  scalped. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Plenty -of  meat  winter." 

1818-'19. — No.  I.  A  large  house  was  built. 

No.  II.  Many  died  of  the  small-pox. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "Little-small-pox  winter." 

1819-'20. — ^No.  I.  Another  house  was  built.  The  Dakotas  made  medi- 
cine in  it. 

No.  II.  In  an  engagement  with  the  Crows,  both  sides  expended  all  of 
their  arrows,  and  then  threw  dirt  at  each  other.  A  Crow  is  represented 
on  the  right,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is 
worn. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  **  Made-a-house-of-old-wood  winter." 

1820-'21. — No.  I.  The  Dakotas  assaulted  and  took  a  Crow  village  of 
a  hundred  lodges.    They  killed  many  and  took  many  prisoners. 

No.  II.  A  Dakota^  named  Glue,  froze  to  death. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Two-arrows-made-a- war-bonnet  winter." 

1821-'22. — No.  I.  They  had  all  the  mini  tcdkan  (spirit  water  or  whisky) 
they  could  drink.  They  never  had  any  before.  A  barrel  with  a  waved 
or  spiral  line  running  from  it  represents  the  whisky,  the  waved  line  sig- 
nifying spirit. 

No.  II.  A  large  roaring  star  fell.  It  came  from  the  east,  and  shot 
out  sparks  of  fire  along  its  course.  Its  track  and  the  sparks  are  shown 
in  the  figure.    See  also  page  111. 
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White-Cow- Killer  says,  ^^  One-star-made-a-great^noise  winter.'^ 

Battiste  Gkx)d,  alias  Wa-po-ctan-qi  (Brown-Hat),  historian  and  chief, 
designated  this  year  as  that  of  his  birth.  Omaha  bnllets  were  whizzing 
throagh  the  village  and  striking  and  pierciog  his  mother's  lodge  as  she 
brought  him  forth.    Eed-Clood  also  was  born. 

1822-'23. — No.  I.  Dog,  an  Ogldla,  stole  sev^enty  horses  from  the 
Grows.  Each  of  the  seven  tracks  stands  for  ten  horses.  A  lariat, 
which  serves  the  pnrposeof  a  long  whip,  and  is  usaally  allowed  to  trail 
on  the  ground,  is  shown  in  the  man's  hand. 

No.  II.  A  Brul6,  who  had  left  the  village  the  night  before,  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning  outside  the  village,  and  the  dogs  were  eating  his 
body.  The  black  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  shows  he  was  a 
Btu\6. 

White-Cow-Killer  says,"White-man-peels-the-stick-in-his-hand-brofce- 
his-leg  winter." 

1823-'24. — No.  I.  They  had  an  abundance  of  corn,  which  they  got  at 
the  Bee  villages. 

No.  II.  They  joined  the  whites  in  an  expedition  up  the  Missouri  Biver 
against  the  Bees. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Old-corn-plentj'  winter."  For  further  ex- 
planation of  the  record  of  this  year,  see  page  111. 

1824-'25. — No.  I.  Cloud-Bear,  a  Dakota,  killed  a  Dakota,  who  was  a 
long  distance  off,  by  throwing  a  bullet  from  his  hand  and  striking  him 
in  the  heart.  The  spiral  line  is  again  used  for  waJcan,  The  gesture- 
sign  for  waJcan  (holy,  supernatural)  is:  With  its  index-finger  extended 
and  pointing  upward,  or  all  the  fingers  extended,  back  of  hand  outward, 
move  the  right  hand  from  just  in  front  of  the  forehead  spirally  upward 
nearly  to  arm's  length  from  left  to  light.  [See  **Sign  Language  N.  A. 
Indians,"  p.  380,  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.] 

No.  II.  Cat-Owner  was  killed  with  a  spider-web  thrown  at  him  by  a 
Dakota.  The  spider-web  is  shown  reaching  to  his  heart  from  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  threw  it.  The  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth  and  nose 
indicates  that  he  bled  to  death.  It  is  a  common  belief  among  them  that 
certain  medicine  men  possess  the  power  of  taking  life  by  shooting 
needles,  straws,  spider-webs,  bullets,  and  other  objects,  however  distant 
the  person  may  be  against  whom  they  are  directed. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  '*Killed-the-women-picking-cherries  win- 
ter." 

1825-'26. — No.  I.  Some  of  the  Dakotas  were  living  on  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Missouri  Biver,  below  the  Whetstone,  when  the  river, 
which  was  filled  with  broken  ice,  unexpectedly  rose  and  flooded  their 
village.  Many  were  drowned  or  else  killed  by  the  floating  ice.  Many 
of  those  that  escaped  climbed  on  cakes  of  ice  or  into  trees. 

No.  II.  Many  of  the  Dakotas  were  drowned  in  a  flood  caused  by  a 
rise  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  in  a  bend  of  which  they  were  camped.    Tho 
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carved  Hue  is  the  bend  in  the  river ;  the  waved  line  Is  the  water,  above 
which  the  tops  of  the  tipis  are  shown. 

Wbite-Cow- Killer  calls  it  ''  Great-flood-and-many-Indians-drowned 
winter."    [See  page  113.] 

182(>-'27.— No.  I.  The  brother  of  the  Good- White-Man  came. 

No.  II.  Held  a  commemoration  of  the  dead.  The  pipe-stem  and  the 
skull  indicate  this. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  **  Long- Whistle-sick  winter." 

1827-'28. — No.  I.  The  snow  was  very  deep. 

No.  II.  In  a  fight  with  the  Mandans,  Crier  was  shot  in  the  head  with 
a  gun. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Snow-shoe-making  winter." 

1828-'29. — No.  I.  They  provided  themselves  with  a  large  supply  of 
antelope  meat  by  driving  antelope  into  a  corral,  in  which  they  were 
easily  killed. 

No.  II.  They  drove  many  antelope  into  a  corral  and  then  killed  them. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ^' Mauy-Ileeskilled  winter." 

1829-'30.— No.  I.  Striped-Face  stabbed  and  killed  his  son-in-law  for 
whipping  his  wife. 

No.  II.  Spotted-Face  stabs  his  sou-iu-law  for  whipping  his  wife. 

White-CowKiller  calls  it  "  Spotted-Face-heldou-long  winter." 

1830-'31. — No.  I.  They  saw  wagons  for  the  first  time.  Bed-Lake,  a 
white  trader,  brought  his  goods  in  them. 

No.  II.  The  Crows  were  approaching  a  village  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  intended  to  surprise  it,  but 
some  herders  discovering  them  the  Dakotas  went  out,  laid  in  wait  for 
the  Crows,  surprised  them,  and  killed  many.  A  Crow's  head  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  '^  Killed-many-white-buft'alo  winter." 

183l-'32. — No.  I.  Reel-Lake's  house,  which  he  had  recently  built,  was 
destroyed  by  tire,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  some 
powder. 

No.  II.  A  white  man,  whom  they  called  Gray-Eyes,  shot  and  killed 
a  man  who  was  working  lor  him. 

1832-'33. — No.  I.  They  killed  many  Gros  Ventres  in  a  village  which 
they  fissaulted. 

No.  II.  All  of  Standing-Bull's  horses  were  killed,  but  by  whom  is 
unknown.  Hoof-prints,  bloodstains,  and  arrows  are  shown  under  the 
horse. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "One-Uorn's-leg-broken  winter." 

1833-'34. — No.  I.  The  stars  moved  around. 

No.  II.  It  rained  stars. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Plenty-stars  winter." 

The  records  [see  page  116]  all  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  magnificent 
meteoric  display  of  the  morning  of  November  13th,  1833,  which  was  wit- 
nessed throughout  North  America,  and  which  they  have  correctly  as- 
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Bigned  to  the  winter  corresponding  with  that  of  1833-'34.  All  of  them 
represent  stars  as  having  four  points. 

1834-'35. — No.  I.  They  were  at  war  with  the  Gheyennes.  The  Chey- 
enne is  the  one  with  the  stripes  on  his  arm. 

No.  II.  They  fought  with  the  Oheyennes.  The  stripes  on  the  arm  are 
for  Oheyenne  as  before. 

White-Oow-Killer  calls  it  "  Gheyennescame-andonekilled  winter." 

1835-.'36.— No.  I.  They  killed  a*  very  fat  buffalo  bull: 

No.  XL  They  killed  a  very  fat  buffiilo  bull. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  *'  Two  warriors-killed  winter.'' 

1836-'37. — ^No.  I.  The  Dakotas  and  the  Pawnees  fought  on  the  ice  on 
the  North  Platte  Eiver.  The  former  were  on  the  north  side,  the  right- 
hand  eide  in  the  figure,  the  latter  on  the  south  side,  the  left  in  the  fig- 
ure. Ilorsemen  and  footmen  on  the  right  are  opposed  to  footmen  on  the 
left.  Both  sides  have  guns  and  bows,  as  shown  by  the  bullet-marks  and 
the  arrows.    The  red  marks  are  for  blood-stains  on  the  ice. 

No.  II.  They  fought  the  Pawnees  across  the  ice  on  the  North  Platte* 
The  man  on  the  left  is  a  Pawnee. 

White-Oow-Killer  calls  it  "  Fight-on-ice  winter." 

1837-'38. — No.  I.  Paints-His-CheeksEed  and  his  family,  who  were 
camping  by  themselves,  were  killed  by  Pawnees. 

No.  II.  Paint«-His-Face-Ked,  a  Dakota,  was  killed  in  his  tipi  by  the 
Pawnees. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  " Pive-Fingersdied  winter." 

1838-'39. — No.  I.  Spotted-Horse  carried  the  pipe  around  and  took  the 
war  path  against  the  Pawnees,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Paints- 
His-Cheeks-Red. 

No.  II.  Crazy-Dog,  a  Dakota,  carried  the  pipe  around  and  took  the 
war  path.    The  waved  or  spiral  lines  denote  crazy. 

White-Cow-Killer  says,  "  Paints-his-Chiu's-lodge  all-killed  winter.'' 

When  a  warrior  desires  to  make  up  a  war  party  he  visits  his  friends 
and  offers  them  a  filled  pipe  as  an  invitation  to  follow  him,  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  go  accept  the  invitation  by  lighting  and  smoking  it 
Any  man  whose  courage  has  been  proved  may  become  the  leader  of  a 
war  party.  Among  the  Arapahos  the  would-be  leader  does  not  invite 
any  one  to  accompany  him,  but  publicly  announces  his  intention  of  going 
to  war.  He  fixes  the  day  for  his  departure  and  states  where  he  will 
camp  the  first  night,  naming  some  place  not  far  oft'.  The  morning  on 
which  he  starts,  and  before  leaving  the  village,  he  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  sun,  his  guardian  by  day,  and  often,  to  propitiate  him,  secretly  vows 
to  undergo  penance,  or  offer  a  sacrifice  on  his  return.  He  rides  off  alone, 
carrying  his  bare  pipe  in  his  hand,  with  the  bowl  carefully  tied  to  the 
stem  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off.  If  the  bowl  should  at  any  time 
accidentally  fall  to  the  ground,  he  considers  it  an  evil  omen,  and  imme- 
diately returns  to  the  village,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  proceed, 
as  he  thinks  that  only  misfortune  would  attend  him  if  he  did.    j9ome- 
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times  he  ties  eagle  or  hawk  plumes  to  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  and,  after 
quitting  the  village,  repairs  to  the  top  of  some  hill  and  makes  an  ofifer- 
ing  of  them  to  the  sun,  taking  them  from  his  pipe  and  tying  them  to  a 
pole,  which  he  erects  in  a  pile  of  stones.  (Some  of  the  stone-heaps  seen 
on  the  hills  in  the  Arapaho  country  originated  in  this  way,  but  most  of 
them  were  made,  by  dreamers,  who  withdraw  from  their  people  to  de- 
vote themselves  in  solitude  to  contemplation,  fasting,  and  prayer,  in 
order  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of  rapture,  hoping  to  have  visions 
and  receive  messages  from  spirits.)  Those  who  intend  to  follow  him 
usually  join  him  at  the  first  camp,  equipped  for  the  expedition;  but 
often  there  are  some  who  do  not  join  him  until  he  has  gone  further  on. 
He  eats  nothing  before  leaving  the  village,  nor  as  long  as  the  sun  is  up; 
but  breaks  his  fast  at  his  first  camp,  after  the  sun  sets.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  begins  another  fast,  to  be  continued  until  sunset.  He  counts  his 
party,  saddles  his  horse,  names  some  place  six  or  seven  miles  ahead^ 
where  he  says  he  will  halt  for  awhile,  and  again  rides  off  alone  with  his 
pipe  in  his  hand.  After  awhile  the  party  follow  him  in  single  file.  When 
they  have  reached  his  halting  place  he  tells  them  to  dismount  and  let 
their  horses  graze.  They  all  then  seat  themselves  on  the  ground  on 
the  left  of  the  leader,  forming  a  semicircle,  facing  the  sun.  The  leader 
fills  his  pipe,  all  bow  their  heads,  and,  pointing  the  stem  of  the  pipe  up- 
ward, he  prays  to  the  sun,  asking  that  they  may  find  an  abundance  of 
game,  that  dead-shots  may  be  made,  so  that  their  ammunition  will  not 
be  wasted,  but  reserved  for  their  enemies ;  that  they  may  easily  find 
their  enemies  and  kill  them  ;  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  wounds 
and  death.  He  makes  his  petition  four  times,  then  lights  his  pipe,  and 
after  sending  a  few  whifls  of  smoke  skyward  as  incense  to  the  sun, 
hands  the  pipe  to  his  neigh])or,  who  smokes  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next. 
It  is  passed  from  one  to  another,  toward  the  left,  until  all  have  smoked, 
the  leader  refilling  it  as  often  as  necessary.  They  then  proceed  to  their 
next  camp,  where  probably  others  join  them.  The  same  programme  is 
carried  out  for  three  or  four  days  before  the  party  is  prepared  for 
action. 

1839-'40.— No.  I.  Left-Handed-Big-Nose  was  killed  by  theShoshoni. 
His  left  arm  is  represented  extended,  and  his  nose  is  very  conspicuous. 
American-Horse  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1840. 

No.  II.  They  killed  a  Grow  and  his  squaw,  who  were  found  on  a  trail. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ''  Large  war-party -hungry-eat- Pawnee- 
horses  winter.'' 

1840-'41. — No.  I.  Sitting-Bear,  American-Horse's  father,  and  others, 
stole  two  hundred  horses  from  the  Flat  Heads.  A  trailing  lariat  is  in 
the  man's  hand. 

No.  II.  They  stole  one  hundred  (many)  horses  from  the  Snakes. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  '^Little-Thuuder's-brothers-killed  winter.'^ 

1841-^42. — ^No.  I.  The  Ogldlas  engaged  in  a  drunken  brawl,  which  re- 
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salted  i&  a  division  of  the  tribe,  the  Kiyuksas  (Oot-Offs)  separating  fh)m 
the  others. 

fTo.  II.  The  Ogl&las  got  drank  on  Chng  Creek,  and  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  among  themselves,  iu  which  Bed-Cloud'a  brother  wns  killed, 
and  Bed-Gload  killed  three  men.  Clond-Shield  (Mahpiya-Wahacauka) 
was  born. 

1842-'43.— No.  I.  Feather-Ear-Biugs  was  killed  by  the  Shoshoni. 
Tlie  four  lodges  and  the  many  blood-stains  intimate  that  he  was  killed 
at  the  time  the  four  lodges  of  Shoshoni  were  killed. 

!No.  II.  Lone-Feather  said  his  prayers,  and  took  the  war  path  to 
avenge  the  death  of  some  relatives. 

White-Cow- Killer  calls  it  "  Grane's-son-killed  winter." 

1843-'44. — No.  I.  The  great  medicine  arrow  was  taken  from  the  Paw- 
nees by  the  Ogl^las  and  Brnl^s,  and  returned  to  theCheyennes,  to  whom 
it  rightly  belonged. 

No.  II.  In  a  great  fight  with  the  Pawnees  they  captured  the  great 
medicine  arrow  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Cheyennes,  who  made 
it,  by  the  Pawnees.  The  head  of  the  arrow  projects  from  the  bag  which 
contains  it  The  delicate  waved  lines  (intended  probably  for  spiral 
lines)  show  that  it  is  sacred. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "The  Great-medicine-arrow-comes-in  win- 
ter." 

Battiste  Good's  record  gives  the  following  for  the  same  year: 

"Brought-home-the-magic  arrow  winter.  This  arrow  originally  be- 
longed totheCheyennes,  from  whom  the  Pawnees  stole  it.  ThoDakotas 
caplnred  it  this  winter  from  the  Pawnees,  and  tlie  Cheyennes  then  re- 
deemed it  for  one  hundred  horses."  His  sign  for  the  year  is  somewhat 
diScrent,  as  shown  in  Figure  46.  As  before  nienticned,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  distingaish  colors  by  the  heraldic  scheme,  which 
in  this  instance  may  require  explanation.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  sable  or  black,  the  feathers  ou  the  arrow 
are  azure  orblue,  and  the  shaft,  gules  or  red.  The  remain- 
der of  the  figure  is  of  an  undecided  color  not  requiring 
specification. 

1844-'4j. — No.  I.  Male-Crow,  an  Ogl&la,  was  killed  by 
the  Shoshoni. 

No.  II.  Crazy- Horse  says  his  prayers  and  goes  on  the  war 
path.    The  waved  lines  are  used  again  for  crazy. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Wbite-Bnflfalo-B  nil -killed  by- 
tho-Crows  winter."  rio.  to  — M»Eia 

1845-'46.— No.  I.  White  Bull  and  thirty  other  OgUlas        """" 
were  killed  by  the  Crows  and  Shoshoni. 

No.  II.  White-Bull  and  many  others  were  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
Shoshoni. 

White-Cow- Killer  calls  it  "  Many-sick  winter." 
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1846-^47. — No.  I.  Big-Crow  and  Gonqaeiing-Bear  had  a  .great  feast 
and  gave  many  presents. 

No.  II.  Long- Pine,  a  Dakota,  was  killed  by  Dakotas.  He  was  not 
killed  by  an  enemy,  as  be  bas  not  lost  bis  scalp. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Diver's-neck-broken  winter.'' 

1847-'-I8. — No.  I.  There  were  a  great  many  accidents  and  some  legs 
were  broken,  the  ground  being  covered  with  ice. 

No.  II.  Many  were  thrown  from  their  horses  while  snrroanding  buffalo 
in  the  deep  snow,  and  some  had  their  leg8-bi*oken. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  **  Many-legs-broken  winter.'' 

1848-'49. — No.  I.  American-Horse's  father  captnred  a  Crow  who  was 
dressed  as  a  woman,  but  who  was  found  to  be  an  hermaphrodite  and 
was  killed. 

No.  II.  American-Horse's  father  captured  a  Crow  woman  and  gave 
her  to  the  young  men,  who  discovered  that  she  was  an  hermaphrodite 
and  killed  her. 

WhiteCow-Killer  calls  it  "Half-man-and-half- woman-killed  winter." 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  those  men,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  adopt  the  dress  and  occupation  of  women.  [This 
is  sometimes  compulsory,  e.  g,,  on  account  of  failure  to  pass  an  ordeal.] 

1849-'50. — No.  I.  Many  died  of  the  cramps.  The  cramps  were  those 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  was  epidemic  in  the  United  States  at  that  time, 
and  was  carried  to  the  plains  by  the  California  and  Oregon  emigrants. 
The  position  of  the  man  is  very  suggestive  of  cholera. 

No.  II.  Making-the-Hole  stole  many  horses  from  a  Crow  tipi.  The 
index  [mints  to  the  hole,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  man's  name. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  The-people-had-the-cramps  winter." 

18/50-'51. — No.  I.  Wolf  Kobe  was  killed  by  the  Pawnees. 

No.  II.  Many  died  of  the  8mall-j)ox. 

White-Crow  Killer  calls  it  "  All-the-time-sick-with-the-big-small-pox 
winter." 

18/>l-'52. — No.  I.  They  received  their  first  annuities  at  the  mouth  of 
Horse  Creek.  A  one-point  blanket  is  depicted  and  denotes  dry-goods. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  marks  which  represent  the  people. 

No.  II.  Many  goods  were  issued  to  them  at  Fort  Laramie.  They  were 
the  first  they  received.  The  blanket  which  is  represented  stands  for  the 
goods. 

WhiteCow-Killer  calls  it  **Large-issue-ofgood8-on-the-Platte-Eiver 
winter." 

1852-'53. — No.  I.  The  Choyennes  carry  the  pipe  around  to  invite  all 
the  tribes  to  unite  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pawnees. 

No.  II.  A  white  man  made  medicine  over  the  skull  of  Crazy-Horse's 
brother.  He  holds  a  pipe-stem  in  his  hand.  This  probably  refers  to 
the  custom  of  gathering  the  bones  of  the  dead  that  have  been  placed  on 
scaffolds  and  burying  them. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  '*  Great-snow  winter.'* 
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1853-'64. — ^No. I.  AntelopoDung  broke  bis  neck  while  snrronnding 
bufifalo. 

No.  II.  Antelope-Dung  broke  bis  neck  while  mnuing  antelope.  His 
severed  head  is  the  only  part  of  his  body  that  is  shown. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it "  Oak-wood-house  winter.'' 

1854-'55. — No.  I.  Conquering-Bear  was  killed  by  white  soldiers,  and 
thirty  white  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  Dakotas  9  miles  below  Fort 
Laramie.  The  thirty  black  dots  in  three  lines  stand  for  the  soldiers, 
and  the  red  stains  for  killed.  The  head  covered  with  a  fatigue-cap 
further  shows  they  were  white  soldiers.  Indian  soldiers  are  usually 
represented  in  a  circle  or  semicircle.  The  gesture-sign  for  soldier  means 
all  in  line,  and  is  made  by  placing  the  nearly  closed  hands  with  palms 
forward,  and  thumbs  near  together,  in  front  of  the  body  and  then 
separating  them  laterally  about  two  feet. 

Ko.  II.  Brave-Bear  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  over  a  calf.  He  was  killed 
by  enemies;  hence  his  scalp  is  gone. 

White-Cow-Killer  says,  "Mato-wayuhi  (or  Conquering-Bear)  killed* 
by-whitesoldiers  winter.'' 

1855-'56. — No.  I.  A  war  party  of  OgWlas  killed  one  Pawnee— his  scalp 
is  on  the  pole — and  on  their  way  home  froze  their  feet. 

No.  II.  Torn-Belly  and  his  wife  were  killed  by  some  of  their  own 
people  in  a  quarrel. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ^'A-medicine-man-made-bnflfalomedicine 
winter." 

1850-'57. — ^No.  I.  They  received  annuities  at  Eaw-Hide  Butte.  The 
house  and  the  blanket  represent  the  agency  and  the  goods. 

No.  II.  They  have  an  abundance  of  buffalo  meat.  This  is  shown  by 
the  full  drying  pole. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Whitehill-house  winter." 

1857-'58. — No.  I.  Little-Gay,  a  white  trader,  was  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  can  of  gunpowder.  He  was  measuring  out  powder  from  the 
can  in  his  wagon  while  smoking  his  pipe. 

No.  II.  They  surrounded  and  killed  ten  Crows. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Bull-hunting  winter." 

1858-'59.— No.  I.  They  made  peace  with  the  Pawnees.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  a  Pawnee. 

No.  II.  They  bought  Mexican  blankets  of  John  Eichard,who  bought 
many  wagon- loads  of  the  Mexicans. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Yellow-blanketkilled  winter." 

1859^'60. — No.  I.  Broken-Arrow  fell  from  his  horse  while  running  buf- 
falo and  broke  his  neck. 

No.  II.  Black-Shield  says  prayers  and  takes  the  war  path  to  avenge 
the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Crows. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Black-Shield'stwo  boys-go  hunting-and- 
are-killed-by-the-Crows  winter." 
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1860-^61.— No.  I.  Two-Face,  an  Ogldla,  was  badly  burnt  by  the  ex- 
ploKion  of  his  powder-horn. 

No.  II.  They  capture  a  great  many  antelope  by  driving  them  into  a 
pen. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ^^Babies-all-sick-and-many-die  winter.'* 

186I-'62.— No.  I.  Spider  was  killed  (stabbed)  in  a  fight  with  the 
Pawnees. 

No.  11.  Young-Rabbit,  a  Crow,  was  killed  in  battle  by  Bed-Clond. 

Wbite-Cow-Killer  calls  it  ^'Crow-Indian-Spotted-Horee-stole-many- 
horsesaud-wus-killed  winter." 

18C2-'G3.— No.  I.  The  Crows  scalped  an  Oglala  boy  alive. 

No.  11.  Some  Crows  came  to  their  camp  and  scalped  a  boy. 

Wbite-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Crows-scalp-boy  winter." 

18G.V6I. — No.  I.  The  Oglalas  and  Miiinecoiijous  took  the  war  path 
against  the  Crows  and  stole  three  hundred  Crow  horses.  The  Crows 
followed  them  and  killed  eight  of  the  party. 

No.  II.  Eight  Dakotas  were  killed  by  the  Crows.  Here  eight  long 
marks  represent  the  number  killed. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it "  Dakotas-and-Crows-have-a-big-fight-eight- 
Dakotas  killed  winter." 

18G4-'05. — No.  I.  Bird,  a  white  trader,  went  to  Powder  River  to  trade 
with  the  Cheyennes.     They  killed  him  and  appropriated  his  goods. 

No.  II.  Bird,  a  white  trader,  was  burned  to  death  by  the  Cheyennes. 
He  is  surrounded  by  flames  in  the  picture. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  '*  Big-Lips-died-suddenly  winter." 

1865-'0G. — No.  1.  General  Mayuadier  made  peace  with  the  Oglalas  and 
Brules.  His  name,  the  sound  of  which  resembles  the  words  "many 
deer,"  is  indicated  by  the  two  deers'  heads  connected  with  his  mouth  by 
the  lines. 

No.  II.  Many  horses  were  lost  by  starvation,  as  the  snow  was  so  deep 
they  couldn't  get  at  the  grass. 

18GG-'G7.— No.  I.  They  killed  one  hundred  white  men  at  Fort  Phil. 
Kearny.  The  hats  and  the  cap-covered  head  represent  the  whites; 
the  red  spots,  the  killed ;  the  circle  of  characters  around  them,  rifle  or 
arrow  shots  ;  the  black  strokes,  Dakota  footmen  ;  and  the  hoof-prints, 
Dakota  horsemen.  The  IMiil.  Kearny  massacre  occurred  December  21, 
18GG,  and  eighty-two  whites  were  killed,  including  officers,  citizens,  and 
enlisted  men.    Capt.  W.  J.  Fetterman  was  in  command  of  the  party. 

No.  11.  Lone-Bear  was  killed  in  battle. 

Wliite-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "One-hundredwhite-men-killed  winter." 

18G7-'G8. — No.  I.  They  cai)tured  a  train  of  wagons  near  Tongue  River. 
The  men  who  were  with  it  got  away.  The  blanket  represents  the  goods 
found  in  the  wagons. 

No.  II.  Blankets  were  issued  to  them  at  Fort  Laramie. 

White  Cow- Killer  calls  it  ''Seven-Pawnees-killed  winter." 

1868-'G9. — No.  I.  They  were  compelled  to  sell  many  mules  and  horses 
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to  enable  them  to  procure  food,  as  they  were  in  a  starving  condition. 
They  willingly  gave  a  mule  for  a  sack  of  flour.  The  mule's  halter  is 
attached  to  two  sacks  of  flour. 

No.  II.  They  had  to  sell  many  mules  and  horses  to  get  food,  as  they 
were  starving. 

White-Oow-Killer  calls  it  "  Mules-sold-by-hungry-Sioux  winter." 

1869-'70. — No.  I.  Tall-Bull  was  killed  by  white  soldiers  and  Pawnees 
on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Platte  River. 

No.  II.  John  Richard  shot  a  white  soldier  at  Fort  Fetterman,  Wyo- 
ming, and  fled  north,  joining  Red-Cloud. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it "  Tree-fellon-woman-who-was-cutting-wood- 
and-killed-her  winter.'' 

1870-'71. — No.  I.  High-Back-Bone,  a  very  brave  Ogldla,  was  killed  by 
the  Shoshoni.  They  also  shot  another  man,  who  died  after  he  reached 
home. 

No.  II.  High-Back-Bone  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Snakes  (Sho- 
shoni). 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  High-Back-Bone-killed-by-Snake-Indians 
winter." 

1871-'72. — No.  I.  John  Richard  shot  and  killed  an  OglAla  named  Yel- 
low-Bear, and  the  Ogldlas  killed  Richard  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
lodge.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1872.  As  the  white  man  was 
killed  after  the  Indian,  he  is  placed  behind  him  in  the  figure. 

No.  II.  Adobe  houses  were  built  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Wham,  Indian  agent 
(now  paymaster,  United  States  Army),  on  the  Platte  River,  about  30 
miles  below  Fort  Laramie. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  *' Major- Wham's-house-built-on-Platte-River 
winter." 

1872-'73. — No.  I.  Whistler,  also  named  Little-Bull,  and  two  other 
Oglalas,  were  killed  by  white  hunters  on  the  Republican  River. 

No.  II.  Antoine  Janis's  two  boys  were  killed  by  Joe  (John  f )  Richard. 

White  Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Stay-at-pleuty-ashwood  winter." 

1873-'74.— No.  I.  The  Oglalas  killed  the  Indian  agent's  (Seville's) 
clerk  inside  the  stockade  of  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  at  Fort  Robinson, 
Nebraska. 

No.  II.  They  killed  many  Pawnees  on  the  Republican  River. 

1874-'75.— No.  I.  The  Oglillas  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  near  Fort 
Robiusoii,  Nebraska,  cut  to  i)ieces  the  flag  staff  which  their  agent  had 
had  cut  and  hauled,  but  which  they  would  not  allow  him  to  erect,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  flag  flying  over  their  agency.  This  was  in  1874. 
The  flag  which  the  agent  intended  to  hoist  is  now  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dakota. 

No.  II.  The  Utes  stole  all  of  the  Brul6  horses. 

1875-'7G.— No.  I.  The  first  stock  cattle  were  issued  to  them.    The 
figure  represents  a  cow  or  spotted  buffalo,  surrounded  by  people.    The 
gesture-sign  also  signifies  spotted  buffalo. 
4  ETH 10 
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No.  II.  Seven  of  Red-Clond's  band  were  killed  by  the  Crows. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  *'Five-Dakotas-killed  winter.'' 

187C-'77.— No.  I.  The  Ogldlas  helped  General  Mackenzie  to  whip  the 
Cheyeunes.  The  Indian's  head  represents  the  man  who  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  Cheyenne  village.  The  white  man  holding  up  three  fingers  is 
General  Mackenzie,  who  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  Dakota  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Dakotas  backed  or  assisted  him.  The  other  white  man  is 
General  Crook,  or  Three  Stars,  as  indicated  by  the  three  stars  above 
him. 

[This  designation  might  be  suggested  from  the  uniform,  but  General 
Crook  did  not  probably  wear  during  the  year  mentioned  or  for  a  long 
time  before  it  the  uniform  either  of  his  rank  as  major-general  of  volun- 
teers or  as  brevet  major-general  in  the  Army,  and  by  either  of  those 
ranks  he  was  entitled  to  but  two  stars  on  his  shoulder-straps.] 

No.  II.  Three-Stars  (General  Crook)  took  Hed-Cloud's  young  men  to 
help  him  fight  the  Cheyennes.  A  red  cloud,  indicating  the  chiePs 
name,  is  represented  above  his  head. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  General-Mackenzie- took-the-Eed-Cloud- 
Indians'-horses-awayfrom-them  winter." 

1877-'78. — No.  I.  A  soldier  ran  a,  bayonet  into  Crazy-Horse,  and  killed 
him  in  the  guard  house,  at  Fort  Eobinson,  Nebraska  (September  5, 
1877). 

No.  II.  Crazy- Horse's  band  left  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency  (at  Camp 
Sheridan,  Nebraska),  and  went  nonh,  after  Crazy-Horse  was  killed  at 
Fort  Eobinson,  Nebraska.  Hoof-prints  and  lodge  pole  tracks  run  north- 
ward from  the  house,  which  represents  the  Agency.  That  the  horse  is 
crazy  is  shown  by  the  waved  or  spiral  lines  on  his  body,  running  from 
his  nose,  foot,  and  forehead. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it  "  Crazy-Horse-killed  winter." 

1878-'79. — No.  I.  Wagons  were  given  to  them. 

No.  II.  The  Cheyenne  who  boasted  that  he  was  bullet  and  arrow 
proof  was  killed  by  white  soldiers,  near  Fort  Eobinson,  Nebraska,  in 
the  intrenchmonts  behind  which  the  Cheyennes  were  defending  them- 
selves after  they  had  escaped  from  the  fort. 

White-Cow-Killer  calls  it '' Wagous-given-to-the-Dakota-Indians  win- 
ter." 
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NOTIFICATION. 

This  is  an  important  division  of  the  purposes  for  which  pictographs 
are  used.  The  pictographs  and  the  objective  devices  antecedent  to  pic- 
tographs under  this  head  that  have  come  immediately  to  the  writer's  at- 
tention, may  be  grouped  as  follows:  1st.  Notice  of  departure,  direction, 
etc.  2d.  Notice  of  condition,  suffering,  etc.  3d.  Warning  and  guidance. 
4tfa.  Charts  of  geographic  features.  5th.  Claim  or  demand.  6th.  Mes- 
sages or  communications.    7th.  Becord  of  expedition. 


NOTICE  OF  DEPABTURE  AND  DIRECTION. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  obtained  the  original  of  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing. Fig.  47,  from  Naumoff  an  Alaskan  native,  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
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Fio.  47.— Alaskan  notice  of  hunt. 

nia,  in  1882,  also  the  interpretation,  with  text  in  the  Kiatexamut  dialect 
of  the  Innuit  language. 

The  drawing  was  in  imitation  of  similar  ones  made  by  the  natives,  to- 
inform  their  visitors  or  friends  of  their  departure  for  a  certain  purpose. 
They  are  depicted  upon  strips  of  wood  which  are  placed  in  conspicuous 
places  near  the  doors  of  the  habitations. 

Dr.  Hoffman  has  published  a  brief  account  of  this  drawing  as  well  as 
the  succeeding  one,  in  the  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Washington,  II,  1883, 
p.  134,  Fig.  3,  and  p.  132,  Fig  2. 

The  spelling  adopted  in  the  Innuit  text,  following  in  each  case  the 
explanation  of  characters,  is  in  accordance  with  the  system  now  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters : 

1.  The  speaker,  with  the  right  hand  indicating  himself,  and  with  the 
left  pointing  in  the  direction  to  be  taken. 

2.  Holding  a  boat  paddle — going  by  boat. 

3.  The  right  hand  to  the  side  of  the  head,  to  denote  sleep^  and  the  left 
elevated  with  one  finger  elevated  to  signify  one— -one  night. 
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4.  A  circle  with  two  marks  in  the  middle,  signifying  an  island  with 
hats  upon  it. 

5.  Same  as  No.  1. 

6.  A  circle  to  deuote  another  island. 

7.  Same  as  Ko.  3,  with  an  additional  finger  elevated,  signifying  two — 
two  nights. 

8. 'The  speaker  with  his  harpoon,  making  the  sign  of  a  sea  lion  with 
the  left  hand.  The  flat  hand  is  held  edgewise  with  the  thumb  elevated, 
then  pushed  outward  from  the  body  in  a  slightly  downward  curve. 

9.  A  sea  lion. 

10.  Shooting  with  bow  and  arrow. 

11.  The  boat  with  two  persons  in  it,  the  paddles  projecting  down- 
ward. 

12.  The  winter,  or  permanent  habitation  of  the  speaker. 

The  following  is  the  text  in  the  Aigalnxamut  dialect,  with  an  inter- 
linear translation: 

Hui  tawd-ut  ai-wi-xa-na  kui-glqta-m&n  a-xi-M-mtik  ka-wd-xa-ltia, 

I  there  go  (with  boat)  that  iHland  one     "^  sleep  there, 

(to  that  place) 

tca-li   hui   ai-wMua  a-x^mtln    kuigl-qta-mtin,    ta-wd-ni  ma-lu-qniik 

then         I  go  another  that  island,  there  two 

(indicated) 

ka-wd-xahi-a,   hui   pl-qlti-a    a-xY-M-mtik'  wind-mtik    tca-ll    a-ni-xM-a 

sleeps,  I  catch  one  sea  lion  then  rotom 

(nights) 

nd-nan  m'nnn. 

(to)  place       mine. 

The  following  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  was  obtained  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  the  preceding. 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Fig.  48. — Alaskan  notice  of  departure. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  characters  is  as  follows: 

1,  3,  5,  7,  represent  the  person  spoken  to. 

2.  Indicjites  the  speaker  with  his  right  hand  to  the  side  or  breast,  in- 
dicating se//,  the  left  hand  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going. 

4.  Both  hands  elevated,  with  fingers  and  thumbs  signifies  many,  ac- 
cording to  the  informant.  When  the  hands  are  thus  held  up,  in  sign- 
language,  it  signifies  teuj  but  when  they  are  brought  toward  and  back- 
ward from  one  another,  many. 

6.  The  right  hand  is  placed  to  the  head  to  denote  sleep — many  sleeps, 
or,  in  other  words,  many  nights  and  days;  the  left  hand  points  down- 
ward, at  that  place, 

8.  The  right  hand  is  directed  toward  the  starting  point,  while  the  left 
is  brought  upward  toward  the  head — to  go  home^  or  whence  he  came. 
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The  following  is  the  text  in  the  same  dialect  last  mentioned,  with 
translation : 
Hal  a-qtcf-kua  a-xl4mtin  nu-nd-mtin,  am-li6-kamti'-ik  ba-wd-xa-Iua, 

I  go  (to)  ttnother  place,  many  aleepa 

(settlement)  (nighte) 

ta-w&-nl,  tca-ll^  hui  a-ni-qlfi-a. 

there,         then        I  return. 

The  drawing  presented  in  Figure  49  was  made  by  a  native  Alaskan, 
and  represents  information  to  the  effect  that  the  artist  contemplates 
making  a  journey  to  hunt  deer.  The  drawing  is  ma<ie  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  wood,  and  placed  somewhere  about  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
visitors  will  readily  perceive  it. 
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Fia.  49. — Alaskan  notice  of  hant. 

1.  Eepresents  the  contour  lines  of  the  country  and  mountain  peaks. 

2.  Native  going  away  from  home. 

3.  Stick  placed  on  hill-top,  with  bunch  of  grass  attached,  pointing  in 
the  direction  he  has  taken. 

4.  Native  of  another  settlement,  with  whom  the  traveler  remained 
over  night. 

5.  Lodge. 

6.  Line  representing  the  end  of  the  first  day,  t.  «.,  the  time  between 
two  days;  rest. 

7.  Traveler  again  on  the  way. 

8.  Making  signal  that  on  second  day  (right  hand  raised  with  two  ex- 
tended fingers)  he  saw  game  (deer,  9)  on  a  hill-top,  which  he  secured, 
so  terminating  his  journey. 

9.  Deer. 

Figures  50,  61,  and  52  were  drawn  by  Naumoff,  under  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned,  and  signify  "  Have  gone  home." 

AXX 

Fio.  50. — Alaskan  notice  of  direction. 

His  explanation  of  Figure  50  is  as  follows: 

When  one  of  a  hunting  party  is  about  to  return  home  and  wishes  to 
inform  his  companions  that  he  has  set  out  on  such  return,  he  ascends 
the  hill-top  nearest  to  which  they  became  separated,  where  he  ties  a  bunch 
of  grass  or  other  light  colored  material  to  the  top  of  a  long  stick  or  pole. 
The  lower  end  of  the  stick  is  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  leaning  in  the 
direction  taken.    When  another  hill  is  ascended,  another  stick  with 
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similar  attachmeDt  is  erected,  again  leaniug  in  the  direction  to  be  taken. 
These  sticks  are  placed  at  proper  intervals  until  the  village  is  sighted. 
This  device  is  employed  by  Southern  Alaskan  Indians. 
He  also  explained  Figure  51  as  follows: 

Se»l  hunters  adopt  the  following 
method  of  informing  their  comrades 
that  they  have  returned  to  the  settle- 
ment. The  first  to  return  to  the  regu- 
lar landing  place  sometimes  sticks  a 
piece  of  wood  into  the  ground,  leaniog 
toward  the  village,  upon  which  is  drawn 
or  scratched  the  out-line  of  a  baidarka,' 
or  skiu  eauoe,  heading  toward  one  or 
more  outlines  of  lodges,  signifying  that 
the  occupants  of  the  boat  have  gone 
toward  their  homes.  This  is  resorted 
to  when  the  voyage  has  been  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  is  intended  to  inform  their 
companions  of  the  safe  arrival  of  some  of  the  party. 
This  device  is  used  by  coast  natives  of  Sontliem  Alaska  and  Kadiak. 
He  also  explained  Figure  52  as  follows : 

When  hnnters  become  separated,  the  one  first  re- 
turning to  the  forks  of  the  trail  puts  a  piece  of  wood 
in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  he  makes  an  in- 
cision, into  which  a  short  piece  of  wood  is  secured 
horizontally,  so  as  to  point  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  individual. 

The  following  instanceis  taken  from  the  ^Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  Biver, 
*  *  under  the  command  of  Stephen  H.  Long,  major 
TJ.S.Top.Eng.  [commonly  known  as Eeating's  Long's 
Expedition].     Philadelphia,  1824.     Vol.  I,  p.  217. 

When  we  atupped,  aays  Major  Long,  to  dine,  Wliitt  Tliiinder, 
(tlie  Winuubago  tbiuf  tliat  accompanied  me,)  suHpcctiug  that 
■ere  in  the  neighborhood,  requested  a  piece  of  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
o  commaDicate  to  Ihem  the  iut«Ilitcence  of  his  having  come  up  with  me.  He  then 
seated  himself  and  drew  three  rude  figures,  which  at  my  request  he  explained  to  me. 
The  first  represented  uiy  boat  with  a  mast  and  Aug,  with  throe  benches  of  oars  and  a 
helmsman ;  to  show  that  wu  were  Americans,  our  heads  were  represented  l>7  a  rude 
cross,  indicating  that  wo  wore  liats. 

The  representation  of  himself  was  a  rude  fignre  of  a  bear  over  a  kind  of  cypher 
representing  a  hunting  ground.  The  second  fignre  was  designed  to  show  that  bis 
wife  was  with  him;  the  device  was  a  boat  with  a  squaw  seated  in  it;  over  her  bead 
lines  wero  drawn  in  a  zigzag  direction,  indicating  that  she  was  the  wife  of  White 
Thnnder.  The  third  was  a  boat  with  a  bear  sitting  at  the  helm,  showing  that  an 
Indian  of  that  name  hod  been  HCen  on  his  way  iiji  the  river,  and  had  given  intelli- 
gence where  the  party  were.  This  paper  he  set  up  at  tJie  mouth  of  Kickapoo  Creek, 
up  which  the  party  had  gone  on  a  hunting  trip. 


It  of  his  party  n 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  an  Account  of  an  Expedition  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  •  ♦  under  the  command  of 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long  [commonly  known  as  James'  Long's  Expedi- 
tion].    Philadelphia,  1823.    Vol.  I,  p.  478. 

At  a  little  distance  [on  the  bank  of  the  Platto  River],  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  this 
breastwork,  was  a  semicircular  row  of  sixteen  bison  skulls,  with  their  noses  pointing 
down  the  river.  Near  the  center  of  the  circle  which  this  row  would  describe,  if  con- 
tinned,  was  another  skull  marked  with  a  number  of  red  lines. 

Onr  interpreter  informed  us  that  this  arrangement  of  skulls  and  other  marks  here 
discovered,  were  designed  to  communicate  the  following  information,  namely,  that 
the  camp  bad  been  occupied  by  a  war  party  of  the  Skeereo  or  Pawnee  Loup  Indians, 
who  had  lately  come  from  an  excursion  against  the  CuniauciaH,  letans,  or  some  of  the 
western  tribes.  The  number  of  red  lines  traced  on  the  painted  skull  indicated  the 
number  of  the  party  to  have  been  thirty-six^  the  position  in  which  the  skulls  were 
placed,  that  they  were  on  their  return  to  their  own  country .«  Two  small  rods  stuck 
in  the  ground,  with  a  few  hairs  tied  in  two  parcels  to  the  end  of  each,  signified  that 
fonr  scalps  had  been  taken. 

When  a  hunting  party  of  the  Hidatsa  has  arrived  at  any  temporary 
camping  ground,  from  which  point  a  portion  of  the  members  might  leave 
on  a  Bhort  reconnoitering  expedition,  the  remainder,  upon  leaving  for  a 
time,  will  erect  a  pole  and  cause  it  to  lean  in  the  direction  taken.  At 
the  foot  of  this  pole  a  buffalo  shoulder-blade  or  other  flat  bone  is  placed, 
upon  which  is  depicted  the  object  causing  departure.  For  instance, 
should  buffalo  or  antelope  be  discovered,  an  animal  of  the  character 
sighted  is  rudely  drawn  with  a  piece  of  charred  wood  or  red  lead,  the 
latter  being  a  substance  in  the  possession  of  nearly  every  warrior  to 
use  in  facial  decoration,  etc.  • 

When  a  Hidatsa  party  has  gone  on  the  war  path,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber is  detailed  to  take  another  direction,  the  point  of  separation  is 
taken  as  the  rendezvous.  After  the  return  of  the  first  party  to  the 
rendezvous,  should  the  second  not  come  up  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  they  will  set  sticks  in  the  ground  leaning  in  the  direction  to  be 
taken,  and  notches  are  cut  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  sticks  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  nights  spent  there  by  the  waiting  party. 

A  party  of  Hidatsa  who  may  be  away  from  home  for  any  purpose 
whatever  often  a[)point  a  rendezvous,  from  which  point  they  return  to 
their  respective  lodges.  Should  an  individual  return  to  the  rendezvous 
before  any  others  and  wish  to  make  a  special  trip  for  game  or  plunder, 
he  will,  for  the  information  of  the  others,  place  a  stick  of  about  3  or  4 
feet  in  length  in  the  ground,  upon  the  upper  end  of  which  a  notch  is 
cut,  or  perhaps  split,  for  the  reception  of  a  thinner  piece  of  twig  or 
branch  having  a  length  of  about  a  foot.  This  horizontal  top  piece  is 
inserted  at  one  end,  so  that  the  whole  may  point  in  the  direction  to  be 
taken.  Should  the  person  wish  to  say  that  the  trail  would  turn  at  a 
right  angle,  to  either  side,  at  about  one-half  the  distance  of  the  whole 
journey  in  prospect,  the  horizontal  branch  is  either  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion or  a  naturally-curved  branch  is  selected  having  the  turn  at  the 
middle  of  its  entire  length,  thus  corresponding  to  the  turn  in  the  trail. 
Any  direction  can  be  indicated  by  curves  in  the  top  branch. 
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NOTICE   OF   CONDITION. 

According  to  Masta,  chief  of  the  Abnaki,  members  of  that  tribe  re^- 
move  the  bark  of  trees  in  prominent  places  to  denote  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  nearest  lodge  are  in  a  starving  condition. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  Potawatomi  Indians  indicate  hanger  and  starva- 
tion by  drawing  a  black  line  across  the  breast  or  stomach  of  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man.  (See  Fig.  145,  page  221.)  This  drawing  is  placed  upon 
a  piece  of  wood,  either  incised  or  with  a  mixture  of  i>owdered  charcoal 
and  glue  water,  or  red  ocher.  This  is  then  attached  to  a  tree  or  fas- 
tened to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  erected  near  the  lodge  on  a  trail,  where 
it  will  be  observed  by  passers  by,  who  are  expected  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  native  who  erected  the  notice. 

Figure  53  illustrates  information  with  regard  to  distress  in  another 
village,  which  occasioned  the  departure  of  the  party  giving  the  notifi- 
cation. The  drawing  was  made  for  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  in  1882,  by  Nau- 
moff,  in  imitation  of  drawings  prepared  by  Alaska  natives.  The  designs 
are  traced  upon  a  strip  of  wood,  which  is  then  stuck  upon  the  roof  of 
the  house  belonging  to  the  recorder. 


I  %  3 

Fig.  53.— AlMkan  notice  of  distresa. 

1.  The  summer  habitation,  showing  a  stick  leaning  in  the  direction  to 
be  taken. 

2.  The  baidarka,  containing  the  residents  of  the  house.  The  first 
person  is  observed  pointing  forward,  indicating  that  they  "  go  by  boat 
to  the  other  settlement." 

3.  A  grave  stick,  indicating  a  death  in  the  settlement. 

4.  5,  Summer  and  winter  habitations,  denoting  a  village. 

The  drawing,  Figure  54,  made  for  Dr.  Hoffman  in  1882,  by  a  native,  in 
imitation  of  originals  in  Alaska,  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous portion  of  a  settlement  which  has  been  attacked  by  a  hostile  force 
and  finally  deserted.  The  last  one  to  leave  prepares  the  drawing  upon 
a  strip  of  wood  to  inform  friends  of  the  resort  of  the  survivors. 
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Fig.  54. — Alaakan  notice  of  departure  and  refuge. 


1.  Represents  three  hills  or  ranges,  signifying  that  the  course  taken 
would  carry  them  beyond  that  number  of  hills  or  mountains. 
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2.  The  recorder,  indicating  the  direction,  with  the  left  hand  pointing 
to  the  ground,  one  hill,  and  the  right  hand  indicating  the  number  twOy 
the  number  still  to  be  crossed. 

3.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  or  leather,  with  the  representation  of  a 
face,  placed  upon  a  pole  and  facing  the  direction  to  be  taken  from  the 
settlement.  In  this  instance  the  drawing  of  the  character  denotes  a 
hostile  attack  upon  the  town,  for  which  misfortune  such  devices  are 
sometimes  erected. 

4.  5.  Winter  and  summer  habitations. 

6.  Store  house,  erected  upon  upright  poles. 

This  device  is  used  by  Alaska  coast  natives  generally. 

In  connection  with  these  figures  reference  may  be  made  to  a  paper  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, p.  369,  showing  the  devices  of  the  Abnaki. 

Dr.  George  Gibbs  (Contributions  to  !N.  A.  Ethnology,  Yol.  I,  p.  222) 
says  of  "symbolic  writing''  of  the  northwest  tribes: 

I  am  Dot  aware  how  far  this  may  be  carried  amoog  the  Sound  tribes.  Probably 
there  is  no  great  essential  difference  between  them  and  their  neighbors  of  the  plains 
in  this  art.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  an  example  given  me  by  a  veteran 
monntaineer,  Dr.  Robert  Newell,  of  Champoeg.  A  party  of  Snakes  are  going  to  hunt 
strayed  horses.  A  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  long  queue,  or  scalp  lock,  reaching  to  his 
heels,  denoted  Shoshonee;  that  tribe  being  in  the  habit  of  braiding  horse- or  other 
hair  into  their  own  in  that  manner.  A  number  of  marks  follow,  signifying  the  strength 
of  the  party.  A  foot-priut,  pointed  in  the  direction  they  take,  shows  their  course, 
and  a  hoof-mark  turned  backward,  that  they  expect  to  return  with  animals.  If  well 
armed,  and  expecting  a  possible  attack,  a  little  powder  mixed  with  sand  tells  that 
they  are  ready,  or  a  square  dotted  about  the  figures  indicates  that  they  have  fortified. 

The  design  shown  in  Figure  55  is  in  imitation  of  etchings  made  by 
natives  of  Southern  Alaska  to  convey  to  the  observer  the  information 
that  the  recorder  had  gone  away  to  another  settlement  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  in  distress.  The  drawings  were  put  on  a  strip  of  wood 
and  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  it  might  be  seen  by  visitors 
or  inquirers. 


tM.  T  ^  A^5^. 
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Fig.  55. — Notice  of  departure  to  relieve  distrcaa.    Alaska. 

Naumoff  gave  the  following  explanation: 

1.  A  native  making  the  gesture  of  indicating  self  with  the  right  hand, 
and  with  the  left  indicating  direction  and  going. 

2.  The  native's  habitation. 

3.  Scalfold  used  for  drying  fish.  Upon  the  top  of  the  pole  is  placed 
a  piece  of  wood  tied  so  that  the  longest  end  points  in  the  direction  to  be 
taken  by  the  recorder. 

4.  The  baidarka  conveying  the  recorder. 

5.  A  native  of  the  settlement  to  be  visited. 

6.  Summer  habitation. 
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Fio.  56. — Ammnnition 
wanted.    Alaska. 


7.  "  Shaman  stick  "  or  grave  stick,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  recently 
deceased  person,  the  cause  of  which  has  necessitated  the  journey  of  the 
recorder. 

8.  Winter  habitation.  This,  together  with  No.  6,  indicates  a  settle- 
ment. 

Fig.  66,  also  drawn  by  Naumoff,  means  <<  ammnnition  wanted.^ 

When  a  hunter  is  tracking  game,  and  exhausts 
his  ammunition,  he  returns  to  the  nearest  and  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  trail  and  sticks  his  ih(i°fik 
in  the  ground,  the  top  leaning  in  the  direction  taken. 
The  ihfi'^tik  is  the  pair  of  sticks  arranged  like  the 
letter  A,  used  as  a  gun-rest.  This  method  of 
transmitting  the  request  to  the  first  passer  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  greater  number  of  coast  natives  of 
Southern  Alaska. 

Fig.  57,  also  drawn  by  Naumoff,  means  "discovery  of  bear;  assist- 
ance wanted." 

When  a  hunter  discovers  a  bear,  and  requires  assist- 
ance, ho  ties  together  a  bunch  of  grass,  or  other  fibrous 
matter,  in  the  form  of  an  animal  with  legs,  and  places  it 
upon  a  long  stick  or  pole  which  is  erected  at  a  conspicuous 
point  to  attract  attention.  The  head  of  the  effigy  is  directed 
toward  the  locality  where  the  animal  was  last  seen. 

This  device  is  also  used  at  times  by  most  of  the  South- 
ern Alaskan  Indians. 

Figure  58  was  also  drawn  by  Naumoff,  and  signifies 
"  starving  hunters." 


Fio.  57.— Ab- 
sis  tance 
'waiit4)d  i  n 
hunt.  Ai- 
aska. 
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Fig.  58.— StarviDji;  hnnters.  Alaska. 

Hunters  who  have  been  unfortunate,  and  are  suffering  from  hunger, 
scratch  or  draw  upon  a  i)icce  of  wood  clijiracters  similar  to  those  figured, 
and  place  the  lower  end  of  the  stick  in  the  ground  on  the  trail  where 
the  greatest  chance  of  its  discovery  occurs.  The  stick  is  inclined  toward 
the  locality  of  the  habitation.  The  accompanying  explanation  will 
serve  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  information  contained  in  the  drawing. 

1.  A  horizontal  line  denoting  a  canoe,  showing  the  persons  to  be 
fishermen. 

2.  An  individual  with  both  arms  extended  signifying  nothing^  corre- 
sponding with  the  gesture  for  negation. 

3.  A  person  with  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth,  signifying  to  eaty  the 
left  hand  i)ointing  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  hunters. 

4.  The  habitation. 
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The  whole  signifies  that  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house.    This  is 
used  by  natives  of  Southern  Alaska. 


:±_^  ^^ 
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Fio.  59.— Starving  Iinnt<^r8.    Alaska. 

Figure  59,  with  the  same  signification,  and  from  the  same  hand,  is 
similar  to  the  preceding  in  general  design.  This  is  placed  in  the  ground 
near  the  landing  place  of  the  canoemen,  so  that  the  top  points  toward 
the  lodge. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters : 

1.  Baidarka,  showing  double  projections  at  bow,  as  well  as  the  two 
individuals,  owners,  in  the  boat. 

2.  A  man  making  the  gesture  for  nothing.  (See  in  this  connection 
Figure  155,  page  235.) 

3.  Oesture  drawn,  denoting  to  eat^  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left 
points  to  the  lodge. 

4.  A  winter  habitation. 

This  is  used  by  the  Alaskan  coast  natives. 


WARNING   AND   GUIDANCE. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  notice  or  warning  of  ^<  No  thoroughfare  " 
is  given  on  page  383  of  the  present  writer's  paper.  Sign  Language  among 
North  American  Indians,  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of. 
Ethnology.  It  was  taken  from  a  rock-etching  in  Canon  de  Ghelly, 
New  Mexico.  A  graphic  warning  against  trespass  appears  in  School- 
craft, Vol.  I,  Plate  48,  Figure  B,  op.  page  338. 

During  his  connection  with  the  geographie  surveys  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  under  the  direction  of^apt.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S. 
Army,  Dr.  Hofiman  observed  a  practice  which  prevailed  among  the 
Tivdtikai  Shoshoni,  of  Nevada,  in  which  heaps  of  stones  were  erected 
along  or  near  trails  to  indicate  the  direction  to  be  taken  and  followed 
to  reach  springs  of  water. 

Upon  slight  elevations  of  ground,  or  at  points  where  a  trail  branched 
into  two  or  more  directions,  or  at  the  intersection  of  two  trails,  a  heap 
of  stones  would  bo  placed,  varying  from  1  to  2  or  more  feet  in  height, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  attract  attention.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  would  be  fixed  an  elongated  piece  of  rock  so  placed  that 
the  most  conspicuous  point  projected  and  pointed  in  the  course  to  be 
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followed.  This  was  coutinaed  sometimes  at  intervals  of  several  miles 
unless  indistinct  portions  of  a  trail  or  intersections  demanded  a  repeti- 
tion at  shorter  distances. 

A  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  proved  very  beneficial 
to  the  early  prospectors  and  pioneers. 

Stone  circles  and  stone  heaps  of  irregular  form  were  also  met  with, 
which  to  a  casual  observer  might  be  misleading.  These  resulted  from 
previous  deposits  of  edible  pine  nuts,  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
ground  and  covered  over  with  stones,  grass,  and  earth  to  prevent  their 
destruction  by  birds  and  rodents.  These  deposits  were  placed  along 
the  trails  in  the  timbered  regions  to  afford  sustenance  to  Indians  who 
had  failed  in  the  hunt,  or  who  might  not  reach  camp  in  time  to  prevent 
suffering  from  hunger. 

Plate  LXXX  (A,  B,  C)  represents  colored  pictographs  found  by  Dr. 
Hoffman  in  1884  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  San  Oabriel  River,  also 
known  as  the  Azuza  Gafiou,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Its  de- 
scription is  as  follows : 

A  and  B  are  copies,  one-sixteenth  natural  size,  of  rock  painting 
found  in  the  Azuza  Caiion,  30  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  bowlder  upon  which  the  paintings  occur  measures  8  feet  long, 
about  4  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  width.  The  figures  occur  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  left  arm  of  the  human  figure  on 
the  right  points  toward  the  north. 

The  map  (C)  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  presents  the  topography  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  rocks  bearing 
the  two  illustrations.  The  map  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1,000  yards  to 
the  inch. 

The  stream  is  the  North  Fork  of  the  San  Gabriel  River,  and  is 
hemmed  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  wMth  the  exception  of  two  points 
marked  c,  c,  over  which  the  old  Indian  trail  passed  in  going  from 
the  Mojave  Desert  on  the  north  to  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  below,  this 
course  being  the  nearest  for  reaching  the  mission  settlements  at  San 
Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles.  In  attempting  to  follow  the  water-course 
the  distance  would  be  greatly  increased  and  a  rougher  trail  encoun- 
tered. The  pictograph  A,  painted  on  the  rock  marked  b  on  the  map  C, 
shows  characters  in  pale  yellow,  ui)on  a  bowlder  of  almost  white  gran- 
ite, which  are  partly  obliterated  by  weathering  and  annual  floods, 
though  still  enough  remains  to  indicate  that  the  right-hand  figure  is 
directing  the  observer  to  the  northeast,  although  upon  taking  that 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  round  the  point  a  short  distance  to  the 
west.  It  may  have  been  placed  as  a  notification  of  direction  to  those 
Indians  who  might  have  come  up  the  canon  instead  of  on  the  regular 
trail.  Farther  west,  at  the  spot  marked  a  on  the  map,  is  a  granite 
bowlder  bearing  a  large  number  of  paintings  part  of  which  have  be- 
come almost  obliterated.    These  were  drawn  with  red  ocher  (ferric 
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oxide).  A  selection  of  these  is  shown  in  B  on  the  plate.  This  is  on  the 
western  face  of  the  rock,  almost  vertical.  This  also  appears  to  refer 
to  the  course  of  the  trail,  which  might  readily  be  lost  on  acconnt  of 
the  numerous  mountain  ridges  and  spurs.  The  left-hand  figure  appears 
to  place  the  left  hand  upon  a  series  of  ridges,  as  if  showing  pantomim- 
ically  the  rough  and  ridged  country  over  the  mountains. 

The  middle  figure  represents  gesture,  which  in  its  present  connection 
may  indicate  direction  of  the  trail,  i.  e.,  toward  the  left,  or  northward 
in  an  up-hill  course,  as  indicated  by  the  arm  and  leg,  and  southward, 
or  downward,  as  suggested  by  the  lower  inclination  of  the  leg,  and 
lower  forearm  and  hand  on  the  right  of  the  illustration. 

The  right-hand  figure,  although  similar  in  manner  of  delineating  ges- 
ture and  general  resemblance  to  the  Shoshonian  method,  is  not  yet  de- 
termined in  that  connection. 

These  illustrations,  as  well  as  other  pictographs  on  the  same  rock,  not 
at  present  submitted,  bear  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  general  type 
of  Shoshonian  drawing,  and  from  such  evidence  as  is  now  attainable  it 
appears  more  than  probable  that  they  are  of  Ghemehuevi  origin,  as  that 
tribe  at  one  time  ranged  thus  far  west,  though  north  of  the  mountains, 
and  also  visited  the  valley  and  settlements  at  Los  Angeles  at  stated 
intervals  to  trade.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Mojaves  came  at  stated 
periods  to  Los  Angeles  as  late  as  1845,  and  the  trail  indicated  at  point 
a  of  the  map  would  appear  to  have  been  their  most  practicable  and 
convenient  route.  Then^  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Mokis  sometimes 
visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  might  readily  have  taken  this  same  course, 
marking  the  important  portion  of  the  route  by  drawings  in  the  nature 
of  guide  boards. 


CHARTS  OP  GEOGRAPHIC  FEATURES. 

Dr.  W.J.  Hoffman  states  that  when  at  Grapevine  Springs,  Nevada,  in 
1871,  the  Pai-Uta  living  at  that  locality  informed  the  party  of  the  ex- 
act location  of  Las  Yegas,  the  objective  point.  The  Indian  sat  upon 
the  sand,  and  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  formed  an  oblong  ridge  to  rep- 
resent Spring  Mountain,  and  southeast  of  this  ridge  another  gradual 
sloi)e,  terminating  on  the  eastern  side  more  abruptly ;  over  the  latter 
he  passed  his  fingers  to  represent  the  side  valleys  running  eastward. 
He  then  took  a  stick  and  showed  the  direction  of  the  old  Spanish  trail 
running  east  and  west  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  last-named  ridge. 

When  this  was  completed  the  Indian  looked  at  the  members  of  the 
party,  and  with  a  mixture  of  English,  Spanish,  Pai-Uta,  and  gesture 
signs,  told  them  that  from  where  they  were  now  they  would  have  to  go 
southward,  east  of  Spring  Mountain,  to  the  camp  of  Pai-Uta  Charlie, 
where  they  would  have  to  sleep ;  then  indicating  a  line  southeastward  to 
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another  spriDg  (Stump's)  to  complete  the  secoDd  day ;  then  he  followed 
the  line  representing  the  Spanish  trail  to  the  east  of  the  divide  of  the 
second  ridge  above  named,  where  he  left  it,  and  passing  northward  to  the 
first  valley,  he  throst  the  short  stick  into  the  ground  and  said,  ^'  Las 
Vegas.'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  information  was  found  to  be  correct  and 
of  considerable  value  to  the  party. 

Schoolcraft  (Vol.  I,  p.  334,  PI.  47,  Fig.  B)  mentions  that  the  discovery, 
on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  <<of  an  Indian  map 
drawn  on  stone,  with  intermixed  devices,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  proves,  although  it  is 
thus  far  isolated,  that  stone  was  also  employed  in  that  branch  of  inscrip- 
tion. This  discover^'  was  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lenapees,  who 
are  known  to  have  practiced  the  art,  which  they  called  Ola  Walum." 

The  Tegua  Pueblos,  of  New  Mexico,  <<  traced  ui)ou  the  ground  a  sketch 
of  their  country,  with  the  names  and  locations  of  the  pueblos  occupied 
in  New  Mexico,"  a  copy  of  which,  "  somewhat  improved,"  is  given  in 
Vol.  Ill,  Pacific  B.  E.  Explorations,  1856,  Part  III,  pp.  9, 10. 

A  Yuma  map  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  with  the  names  and  locations 
of  tribes  within  its  valley,  is  also  figured  in  the  last  mentioned  volume, 
page  19.    The  map  was  originally  traced  upon  the  ground. 

A  PaiUta  map  of  the  Colorado  Biver  is  also  figured  in  the  same  con- 
nection, which  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Whipple  and  party. 


Fig.  eo.—Lean-Wolf  b  map.    Hidatsa. 


Lean-Wolf,  of  the  Hidatsa,  who  drew  the  picture  of  which  Figure 
60  is  a  facsimile,  made  a  trip  on  foot  from  Fort  Berthold  to  Fort  Bu- 
ford,  Dakota,  to  steal  a  horse  from  the  Dakotas  encamped  there.    The 
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returning  horse  tracks  show  that  he  attained  the  object  in  view,  and 
that  he  rode  home.  The  following  explanation  of  characters  was  made 
to  Dr.  Hoffman,  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  1881: 

1.  Lean-Wolf,  the  head  only  of  a  man  to  which  is  attached  the  oat- 
line  of  a  wolf. 

2.  Hidatsa  earth  lodges,  circular  in  form,  the  spots  representing  the 
pillars  supporting  the  roof.    Indian  village  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota. 

3.  Human  footprints ;  the  course  taken  by  the  recorder. 

4.  The  Government  buildings  at  Fort  Buford  (square). 

5.  Several  Hidatsa  lodges  (round),  the  occupants  of  which  had  inter- 
married with  the  Dakotas. 

6.  Dakota  lodges. 

7.  A  small  square— a  white  man's  house — with  a  cross  marked  upon 
it,  to  represent  a  Dakota  lodge.  This  denotes  that  the  owner,  a  white 
man,  had  married  a  Dakota  woman  who  dwelt  there, 

8.  Horse  tracks  returning  to  Fort  Berthold. 

9.  The  Misisouri  Biver. 

10.  Tule  Creek. 

11.  Little  Knife  River. 

12.  White  Earth  River. 

13.  Muddy  Creek. 

14.  Yellowstone  River. 

15.  Little  Missouri  River. 

16.  Dancing  Beard  Creek. 


CLAIM   OR   DEMAND. 

Stephen  Powers  states  that  the  Nishinam  of  California  have  a  curi- 
ous way  of  collecting  debts.  '^  When  an  Indian  owes  another,  it  is  held 
to  be  in  bad  taste,  if  not  positively  insulting,  for  the  creditor  to  dun 
the  debtor,  as  the  brutal  Saxon  does ;  so  he  devises  a  more  subtle  method. 
He  prepares  a  certain  number  of  little  sticks,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  and  paints  a  ring  around  the  end  of  each.  These  he  carries 
and  tosses  into  the  delinquent's  wigwam  without  a  word  and  goes  hi» 
way;  whereupon  the  other  generally  takes  the  hint,  pays  the  debt,  and 
destroys  the  sticks."     See  Contrib.  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  Vol.  Ill,  321. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  says,  "  When  a  patient  has  neglected  to  remuner- 
ate the  Shaman  [  Wlktcom'ni  of  the  YokCtsan  linguistic  division]  for  his- 
services,  the  latter  prepares  short  sticks  of  wood,  with  bands  of  colored 
porcupine  quills  wrapped  around  them,  at  one  end  only,  and  every  time 
he  passes  the  delinquent's  lodge  a  certain  number  of  them  are  thrown 
in  as  a  reminder  of  the  indebtedness."  See  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  West- 
em  Lancet,  XI,  1882,  p.  443. 
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MESSAGES  AND   COHHUNICATIONS. 

Fignre  61  is  a  letter  sent  by  mail  from  a  Southern  Cheyenne,  named 
Turtle-followiDg-his-Wife,  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  In- 
dian Territory,  to  his  son,  Little-Mau,  at  the  Pine  Eidge  Agency,  Da- 
kota Territory.  It  was  drawn  on  a  half-Bheet  of  ordinary  writingpaper, 
without  a  word  written.  It  was  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Little-Man,  Cheyenne,  Pine  Bidge  Agency," iu  the  ordinary 
manner,  written  by  some  one  at  the  first-named  agency.  The  letter 
was  evidently  understood  by  Little-Han,  as  he  immediately  called  npoii 
Dr.  y.  T.  Mctiillycnddy,  Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  waa 


aware  that  the  sum  of  $53  had  been  placed  to  his  credit  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  pay  his  expenses  in  goiug  the  long  journey  to  his 
fatber^s  home  in  Indian  Territory.  Ur.  MeGill.vcuddy  had,  by  the  same 
mail,  received  a  letter  from  Agent  Dyer,  inclosing  f53,  and  explaining 
the  reason  for  its  being  sent,  which  enabled  him  also  to  nnderstand  the 
pictograpbic  letter.  With  the  above  explanation  it  very  cleariy  shows, 
over  the  bead  of  the  figure  to  the  left,  the  turtle  following  the  turtle's 
wife  united  with  the  bead  of  the  figure  by  a  line,  and  over  the  bead  of 
tbo  other  figure,  also  united  by  a  line  to  it,  is  a  little  man.     Also  over 
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the  right  arm  of  the  last-meutioned  figure  is  another  little  man  in  the  act 
of  springing  or  advancing  toward  Turtle- following-his- Wife,  from  whose 
mouth  proceed  two  lines,  curved  or  hooked  at  the  end,  as  if  drawing 
the  little  figure  towards  him.  It  is  suggested  that  the  last-mentioned 
part  of  the  pictograph  is  the  substance  of  the  communication,  i.  e.,  <<  come 
to  me,"  the  larger  figures  with  their  name  totems  being  the  persons  ad- 
dressed and  addressing.  Between  and  above  the  two  large  figures 
are  fifty-three  round  objects  intended  for  dollars.  Both  the  Indian  fig- 
ures have  on  breech-cloths,  corresponding  with  the  information  given 
concerning  them,  which  is  that  they  are  Cbeyennes  who  are  not  all  civ- 
ilized or  educated. 

The  illustration.  Figure  62,  was  made  by  a  native  Alaskan,  and  repre- 
sents  a  native  of  the  Teninahs  making  a  smoke  signal  to  the  people  of 
the  village  on  the  opposite  shore  of  a  lake,  so  that  a  boat  may  be  sent  to 
carry  the  signalist  across.  The  K'niqamut  band  of  the  Tenina  have 
no  boats,  as  they  live  inland,  and  therefore  resort  to  signaling  with 
smoke  when  desiring  transportation.  On  account  of  this  custom  they 
are  termed  "  Signal  People.''  If  the  pictograph  could  be  transmitted 
in  advance  of  the  necessity,  the  actual  use  of  the  smoke  signal,  with 
consequent  delay  in  obtaining  the  boat,  would  be  avoided. 


»i 
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Fio.  62.— Drawing  of  smoke  signal.    Alaska. 

1.  Represents  the  mountain  contour  of  the  country. 

2.  A  Tenina  Indian. 

3.  Column  of  smoke. 

4.  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  lake. 

5.  The  settlement  on  opposite  shore  of  lake. 

6.  Boat  crossing  for  the  signalist. 

Under  this  head  of  messages  and  communications  may  be  included 
the  material  objects  sent  as  messages,  many  accounts  of  which  are  pub- 
lished. It  is  to  be  expected  that  graphic  representations  of  the  same 
or  similar  objects,  with  corresponding  arrangement,  should  have  similar 
significance.  Among  the  Indians  painted  arrows,  bearing  messages 
when  discharged,  are  familiar.  The  Turkish  Selam,  or  flower  letters, 
are  in  the  same  category. 

The  following  account  of  a  "  diplomatic  packet"  is  extracted  from 
Schoolcraft,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  306,  et  seq. : 

In  the  month  of  August^  1852,  a  message  reached  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
hy  a  delegation  of  the  Pueblos  of  Tesuqae  in  New  Mexico,  offering  him  friendship 
and  intercommunication ;  and  opening,  symbolically,  a  road  from  the  Moqui  country 
to  Washington.    •    •    ♦ 

4  ETH 11 
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TbiBuniqnediplomalic  packet  conBiHtaoroeTcral  articles  of  •jmboUe  import.  TiM 
Brat  is  tbe  (ifncLHl  unci  ceremouial  offer  of  the  peace-pipe.  Thia  il  ■ymbolixed  by  a 
Joint  of  the  maize,  live  and  a  half  inches  Iouk,  and  half  *n  incli  in  diameter.  'Tlie 
liullow  nf  the  tube  is  Qlled  by  leaves  of  a  plant  which  repreaenta  tobacco.  It  i* 
stopiied  lo  secore  tlie  weed  from  falling  oat,  by  the  dowDj  yellow  andcr  plomage  of 
some  small  bird.  Extenially,  around  the  center  of  the  alalk,  is  a  tie  of  white  cotton 
twisted  string  of  four  strands,  (not  twisted  by  the  distaff,)  holding,  at  ita  end,  a  amall 
Inl)  of  t)io  l)eforr-iiieutioned  downy  yelliiw  fEalhers,  and  a  small  wiry  feather  of  the 
same  species.  The  intrrpreter  has  written  on  this,  "The  pipe  lo  be  smoked  by  tbe 
President."     *     *    The  object  is  represented  in  thecat,A,[repreaentedin  Figure  St.] 


diplomsUo  psekM, 


The  second  ayinbol  consists  of  two  small  colnmnar  ronod  pieces  of  wood,  fonr  and 
a  half  inches  lon^.  and  fuur-tenths  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  cone.  Tbe  cone  is 
one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  colored  black;  the  rest  of  the  pieces  are  blue;  a 
peace  color  among  the  Indians  sonth,  it  seems,  as  well  as  north.     This  color  baa  the 


—Part  of  ill|)lomMlo  packet. 


appearance  of  being  ]iro<liice(l  by  the  carbonate  of  copper  mixed  with  aluminons 
oarlh ;  and  roinimU  one  HtroiiKly  of  the  iilne  clays  of  the  Dacotabs.  Tbe  wood,  when 
cut,  is  white,  compact,  and  of  a  i>eculiar  species.    A  notch  is  cut  at  one  end  of  one  of 
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tlie  piacM,  And  colored  yellow.  A  shack  of  tbe  maize,  one  end  of  which,  rolled  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  is  bonnd  np  b;  cotton  atringa,  with  a  small  bird's  feather,  in  the  man- 
ner of  tbe  symbolic  pipe.  There  is  also  tied  ap  with  the  Bymbolio  sticks,  one  of  tbe 
secondary  feathers  and  bits  of  down  of  a  bird  of  dingy  color.  The  feather  is  natorallf 
tipped  with  white.  Together  with  this,  tlie  tie  holds  a  couple  of  sticks  of  a  native 
plant  or  smjUl  f>eed  of  the  prairie  grasa,  perbapH.  It  may,  together  with  the  busk  of 
the  maize,  be  emblematic  of  their  cultlTHtion.  The  wbolo  of  the  tie  repreaente  the 
Moqnis.     The  following  cat,  B,  [reproduced  in  Fignre  64,]  represents  this  symbol: 

The  third  object  is,  in  every  respect,  like  B,  [reprnUDCtd  inFigare  tM,]  and  symbol- 
iies  tbe  President  of  the  United  States.  A  colored  cotton  cord,  four  feet  long,  unitea 
these  symbols.  Six  inches  of  this  cord  is  small  and  white.  At  the  point  of  its  being 
tied  to  tbe  long  colored  cord  there  is  a  banch  uf  small  bird's  feathers.  This  baocb, 
which  symboliEes  the  geofcraphical  position  of  tbe  Xavujoes,  with  respect  to  Wash- 
ington, GOnsiats  of  the  feathere  of  six  species,  the  colors  which  are  pare  white,  bine, 
brown,  mottled,  yellow,  and  dark,  like  the  pigeon-hawk,  and  white,  tipped  with 
brown.    (See  the  preceding  cat,  C.) 

The  interpreter  appends  to  these  material  efilgies  or  devices  [which  are  arranged 
U  in  D,  reprodnced  in  Figure  66]  the  following  remarks. 

"  Tbeae  two  fignres  represent  the  Uoqui  people  and  the  President ;  the  cord  is  the 
iMd  wbicb  separatee  tbem;  the  feather  tied  to  the  oord  is  tbemeeting  point;  that 
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part  of  the  cord  which  is  white  is  intended  to  signify  the  distance  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  place  of  meeting  j  and  that  part  which  is  stained  is  tbe  distance  between 
the  Uoqal  and  the  same  point.  Yonr  Excellency  will  perceive  that  the  distance  be~ 
tween  the  Moqai  and  place  of  meeting  is  short,  while  the  other  is  very  long. 


rio.OT.-Piirt  ofdLpli 


"  Tbe  last  object  of  this  communication  from  the  high  plains  of  New  Mexico,  Is  tbe 
meet  enriouB,  and  tbemost  strongly  indicative  of  the  wild,  enperstitioaa  notions  of  tba 
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Moqni  mind.  It  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  wild  honoy,  wrapped  np  in  a  wrapper 
or  inner  fold  of  the  husk  of  the  maize,  as  represented  in  £,  [reproduced  in  Figure  67.] 
It  is  accompanied  by  these  remarks : 

'*A  charm  to  call  down  rain  from  heaven. — To  produce  the  effect  desired,  the  Presi- 
dent must  take  a  piece  of  the  shuck  which  contains  the  wild  honey,  chew  it,  and  spit 
it  upon  the  ground  which  needs  rain ;  and  the  Moquis  assure  him  that  it  will  come.'' 

The  Maori  used  a  kind  of  hiero^lyphical  or  symbolical  way  of  com- 
mnDicatiou  ;  a  chief  invitiug  another  to  join  in  a  war  party  sent  a  tat- 
tooed potato  and  a  fig  of  tobacco  bonnd  up  together,  which  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  enemy  was  a  Maori  and  not  European  by  the 
tattoo,  and  by  the  tobacco  that  it  represented  smoke;  he  therefore 
roasted  the  one  and  eat  it,  and  smoked  the  other,  to  show  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  would  join  him  with  his  guns  and  powder.  Another 
sent  a  water-proof  coat  with  the  sleeves  made  of  patchwork,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  intimating  that  they  must  wait  until  all  the  tribes 
were  united  before  their  force  would  be  water-proof,  t.  e.,  able  to  en- 
counter the  European.  Another  chief  sent  a  large  pipe,  which  would 
hold  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  was  lighted  in  a  large  assembly,  the 
emissary  taking  the  first  whifif,  and  then  passing  it  round;  whoever 
smoked  it  showed  that  he  joined  in  the  war.  See  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  by 
Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  London,  1870.       • 


RECORD    OP    EXPEDITION. 

Under  this  head,  many  illustrations  of  which  might  be  given  besides 
several  in  this  paper,  see  account  of  colored  pictographs  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  California,  page  34  et  seq,.  Plates  I  and  II,  also  Lean- 
Wolf's  trip.  Figure  GO,  page  158.  Also,  Figures  135  and  136,  pages 
214  and  215. 


TOTEMIC. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  special  uses  to  which  picto- 
graphy has  been  applied  by  the  North  American  Indians.  For  con- 
veniencey  the  characters  may  be  divided  into:  First,  tribal;  Second, 
gentile;  and  Third,  personal  designations. 


TRIBAL   DESIGNATIONS. 

A  large  number  of  these  graphic  distinctions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Dakota  Winter  Counts. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  reports  tliat  the  Tsiou  side  of  the  Osage  tribe, 
when  on  a  war  party,  have  the  face  painted  red,  with  mud  upon  the 
cheek,  below  the  left  eye,  as  wide  as  two  or  more  fingers. 

The  Hanka  side  of  the  tribe  paint  the  face  red,  with  a  spot  of 
mud  upon  the  right  cheek,  below  the  eye,  as  wide  as  two  or  more 
fingers. 

For  an  ingenious  method  of  indicating  by  variation  of  incisions  on 
trees,  the  tribal  use  of  paint  by  the  Absarokaand  Dakota  respectively, 
see  page  62. 

Figure  68  shows  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Kaiowa  by  the  Dakota, 
taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good,  1814-'15. 
He  calls  the  winter  '*  Smashed-a-Kaiowa's-head-in  winter." 
The  tomahawk  with  which  it  was  done  is  in  contact  with 
the  Kaiowa's  head. 

The  sign  for  Kaiowa  is  made  by  passing  the  hands — 
naturally  extended — in  short  horizontal  circles  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  the  picture  is  probably  drawn  to 
represent  the  man  in  the  attitude  of  making  this  gesture, 
and  not  the  involuntary  raising  of  the  hands  upon  re- 
ceiving the  blow,  such  attitudes  not  appearing  in  Bat-  fio.  6R.-Kaiow{u 
tiste  Oood's  system. 
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Figure  69  is  the  tribal  sign  of  the  Ankara  made  by  the  Dakotas,  taken 

from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good  for  the  year  1823 

-'24,  which  he  calls  "General first- appeared-and- 

the Dakotas-aidedin-an-attack-on-the-Eees winter '^ ;  also 
"  Much  corn  winter." 

The  gun  and  the  arrow  in  contact  with  the  ear  of  com 
show  that  both  whites  and  Indians  fought  the  Eees. 

The  ear  of  corn  signifies  "Ree"  or  Ankara  Indians, 
who  are  designated  in  gesture  language  as  "  Corn  Shell- 


Tf 


Fig.  go.— Arikara. 


Fio.  70. 
Omaha. 


ers. 

Figure  70  is  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Omahas  by 

the  Dakotas,  taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste 

Good. 

A  human  head  with  cropped  hair  and  red  cheeks  signifies  Omaha 

This  tribe  cuts  the  hair  short  and  uses  red  paint  upon  the 

S    cheeks  very  extensively.    This  character  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Battiste  Good's  count. 
Figure  71  is  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Pani  by  the  Da- 
kotas, taken  from  Battiste  Good's  winter  count  for  the   year 
1704-'05. 
Uc  says:  The  lower  legs  are  ornamented  with  slight  projections  re- 
sembling the  marks   on  the  bottom  of  an  ear  of  com 
[husks],  and  signifies  Pani. 

A  pictograph  for  Cheyenne  is  given  in  Figure  78,  page 
173,  with  some  remarks. 

Figure  72  is  the  tribal  designation  for  Assiniboine  by 
the  Dakotas  froni  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good 
for  the  year  1700-' 10. 
The  Dakota  i)ictorial  sign  for  Assiniboine  or 


Yui.  71.— Paui. 


Uohe,  which  means  the  voice,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  voice  of  the  musk-ox,  is  the  outline  of  the  fio.  72.-a«. 
vocal  organs,  as  they  conceive  them,  and  rep-    ■^°^^"*®- 
resents  the  upper  lii)  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  the  lower  lip, 
and  chin  and  neck.    The  view  is  lateral,  and  resembles  the  sectional 
aspect  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Figure  73  is  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  by  the  same 
tribe  and  on  the  same  authority. 

Two  Gros  Ventres  were  killed  on  the  ice  by  the  Dakotas  in  1789-'90. 
The  two  are  designated  by  two  spots  of  blood  on  the  ice,  and  killed  is 

expressed  by  the  blood-tipped  arrow  against  the  fig- 
ure of  the  man  above.  The  long  hair,  with  the  red 
forehead,  denotes  the  Gros  Ventre.  The  red  fore- 
head illustrates  the  manner  of  applying  war  paint, 
and  applies,  also,  to  the  Ankara  and  Absaroka  In- 
dians, in  other  Dakota  records.  The  horizontal  blue 
band  signifies  ice. 
Stephen  Powers  says  (Contrib.  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  III,  p.  109)  the 


Fio.  73. 


-GroB  Ventre. 
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Mattoal,  of  Califbmia,  differ  from  other  tribes  in  that  the  men  tattoo. 
"  Their  distinctive  mark  is  a  roand  blue  spot  in  the  center  of  the  fore- 
head.'^ 
He  adds :  Among  the  Mattoal — 

The  women  tattoo  pretty  much  all  over  their  faces. 

lu  respect  to  this  matter  of  tattooing  there  is  a  theory  entertained  by  some  old 
pioneers  which  may  be  worth  the  mention.  They  hold  that  the  reason  why  the  women 
alone  tattoo  in  all  other  tribes  is  that  in  case  they  are  taken  captives  their  own  peo- 
ple may  be  able  to  recognize  them  when  there  comes  an  opportunity  of  ransom. 
There  are  two  facts  which  give  some  color  of  probability  to  this  reasoning.  One  is 
that  the  California  Indians  are  rent  into  such  infinitesimal  divisions,  anyone  of  which 
may  be  ai  rayed  in  deadly  feud  against  another  at  any  moment,  that  the  slight  differ- 
ences in  their  dialects  would  not  sufBce  to  distinguish  the  captive  squaws.  A  second 
Is  that  the  squaws  almost  never  attempt  any  ornamental  tattooing,  but  adhere  closely 
to  the  plain  regulation  mark  of  the  tribe. 

Paul  Marcoy,  in  Travels  in  South  America,  N.  Y.,  1876,  Vol.  II,  page 
353,  says  of  the  Pas^^^s,  Yuris,  Barr^s,  and  Chumanas,  of  Brazil,  that 
they  mark  their  faces  (in  tattoo)  with  the  totem  or  emblem  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  possible  at  a  few  steps  distant  to  distinguish 
one  nation  from  another. 


GENTILE  OR  CLAN  DESIGNATIONS. 

Bev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  reports  of  the  Osages  that  all  the  old  men  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  war  are  painted  with  the  decorations  of  their 
respective  gentes.  That  of  the  Tsiou  wactake  is  as  follows  :  The  face  is 
first  whitened  all  over  with  white  clay;  then  a  red  spot  is  made  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  reddened ;  then  with  the 
fingers  the  man  scrapes  off  the  white  clay,  forming  the  dark  figures,  by 
letting  the  natural  color  of  the  face  show  through. 

In  Schoolcraft,  V,  73, 74,  it  is  stated  that  by  totemic  marks  the  various 
families  of  the  Ojibwa  denote  their  affiliation.  A  guardian  spirit  has 
been  selected  by  the  progenitor  of  a  family  from  some  object  in  the 
zoological  chain.  The  representative  device  of  this  is  called  the  totem. 
A  warrior's  totem  never  wants  honors  in  their  reminiscences,  and  the 
mark  is  put  on  his  grave-post,  or  adjedatig,  when  he  is  dead.  In  his 
funeral  pictograph  he  invariably  sinks  his  personal  name  in  that  of  his 
totem  or  family  name.  These  marks  are,  in  one  sense,  the  surname  of 
the  clan.    The  personal  name  is  not  indicative  of  an  Indian's  totem. 

The  same  custom,  according  to  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  prevails  among 
the  Omahas ;  and  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  relates  to 
the  drawing  of  the  totemic  mark  upon  the  grave  post  the  above  remarks 
apply  also  to  the  Dakotas,  of  Northern  Dakota,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Hofi'man.  The  Pueblos,  remarked  Mr.  James  Stevenson  in 
a  conversation  with  the  writer,  depict  the  gens  totems  upon  their  vari- 
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oas  forms  and  Bty\es  of  ceramic  mannfactare.  The  peculiar  forms  of 
secondary  decoration  also  permit  ttie  article  to  be  traced  to  any  partio- 
ular  family  by  ffbicfa  it  may  have  been  prodnced. 


PEB80ITAL  DESIQNATIONS. 

Tbis  head  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Insignia,  or  tokens  of  authority. 
(2)  Connected  with  personal  name.  (3)  Property  marks.  (4)  Statos 
of  the  individual.    (6)  Signs  of  particnlar  achievement. 

INBieNll   OB  TOKENH   Ot    AnHOBin. 

A  large  number  of  examples  are  presented  in  connection  with  other 
divisions  of  this  paper.  Many  more  are  noted  in  Schoolcraft,  especially 
in  Vol.  ),  plates  dS  and  69,  following  page  408.  In  addition  the  foltow- 
ing  may  be  mentioned : 


Fijrnre  74  is  a  coj)y  of  a  drawing  made  by  Ijpan-Wolf,  second  chief  of 
the  Ilidatsa,  to  represent  himself.  The  horns  on  his  head-dress  show 
that  he  is  a  cliief,  Tlie  eaRle  feathers  on  his  war-bonnet,  arranged  in 
the  siJecialinannerportra.v(Hl,alaoshowhif;li  distinction  as  a  warrior.  His 
authority'  aa  "  partisan,"  or  leader  of  a  war  party  is  represented  by  the 
elevated  pipe.  Ilis  name  is  also  added  with  the  usual  line  drawn  from 
the  bead.  He  explained  the  outline  character  of  the  wolf,  having  a 
white  body  with  the  mouth  iinflnished,  to  show  that  it  was  hollow,  noth. 
ing  there,  t.  c,  lean.  The  animal's  tail  is  drawn  in  detail  and  dark  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  body. 

The  character  for  "partisan"  is  also  shown  in  the  Dakota  winter 
counts  for  the  year  1842-'43.    See  Plate  XXIII. 


IN8I0HIA — NAME. 


Figure  76  (extracted  from  the  First  AoDual  Report  Bnreaa  of  Eth- 
nology, Fig.  2^7),  drawn  and  explained  by  an  Oglala  Dakota,  exhibits 
four  erect  pipes  to  show  that  ho  had  led  four  war  parties. 


Fio.  IS.— Two-Striko  as  P*rtiM>n. 
PERSOML  NAME. 

The  names  of  Indians  as  formerly  adopted  or  bestowed  among  them- 
selves were  and  still  remain  conuotive,  when  not  subjected  to  white 
influence.  They  very  often  refer  to  some  animal,  predicating  an  attri- 
bute or  position  of  that  animal.  On  account  of  their  objective,  or  at 
least  ideographic,  character,  they  almost  invariably  admit  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  sign-language;  and  for  tlie  same  reason  they  can  with  the 
same  ease  be  portrayed  in  pictogrnphs.  Abundant  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  two  collections  infra,  viz.,  (he  Ogfalula  Eoster  and  the  Ked-Cloud 
CenauH.  The  device  generally  adopted  by  the  Dakotas  to  signify  that 
an  object  drawn  in  connection  with  a  human  head  or  figure  was  a  name 
totem  or  a  personal  name  of  the  individual,  is  to  connect  that  object  with 
the  figure  by  a  line  dr-iwn  to  the  head  or  more  frequently  to  the  mouth 
of  the  latter.  The  same  tribes  make  a  distinction  in  manifesting  that 
the  gesture-sign  for  the  object  gestured  is  intended  to  be  the  name  of  an 
individual,  by  passing  the  index  forward  from  the  mouth  in  a  direct 
line  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sign  for  the  object.  This  signifies^ 
"  that  is  his  name," — the  name  of  the  person  referred  to. 

A  similar  designation  of  an  object  as  a  name  by  means  of  a  connected 
line  is  mentioned  in  Eingsborough's  Mexico,  Vol.  I,  Plate  33,  part  4,  and 
text,  Vol.  VI,  page  150.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Cortez,  was  reil-headed.  Because  of  this  the  Mexicans  called  him  Tono- 
tihuy  the  "Sun,"  and  in  their  picture-writing  bis  name  was  represented 
by  a  pictore  of  that  luminary  attached  to  his  person  by  aline. 
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As  a  general  rale  Indians  are  named  at  first  according  to  a  clan  or 
gentile  system,  bat  in  later  life  one  generally  acqaires  a  new  name,  or 
perhaps  several  names  in  saccession,  from  some  special  exploits  or  ad- 
ventares.  Freqaeutly  a  sobriqaet  is  given  which  is  not  complimentary. 
All  of  the  names  sabseqaently  acqaired  as  well  as  the  original  names 
are  so  connected  with  material  objects  or  with  sabstantive  actions  as 
to  be  expressible  in  a  graphic  picture,  and  also  in  a  pictorial  sign.  The 
determination  to  nse  names  of  this  connotive  character  is  shown  by  the 
objective  translation,  whenever  possible,  of  such  Earopean  names  as  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to  introduce  frequently  into  their  speech. 
William  Penu  was  called  Onasj  that  being  the  word  for  feather-quill  in 
the  Mohawk  dialect.  The  name  of  the  second  French  governor  of  Can- 
ada was  Montmagny,  erroneously  translated  to  be  ^'  great  mountain," 
which  words  were  correctly  translated  by  the  Iroquois  into  Onontio'j  and 
this  expression  becoming  associated  with  the  title  has  been  applied  to 
all  successive  Canadian  governors,  though  the  origin  having  been  gen- 
erally forgotten,  it  has  been  considered  to  be  a  metaphorical  compli- 
ment. Governor  Fletcher  was  named  by  the  Iroquois  Cajenquiragoej 
"  the  great  swift  arrow,"  not  because  of  his  speedy  arrival  at  a  critical 
time,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  because  they  had  somehow  been  in- 
formed of  the  etymology  of  his  name,  "arrow-maker"  {Fr,  flichier).  A 
notable  example  of  the  adoption  of  a  graphic  illustration  from  a  simi- 
larity in  the  sound  of  the  name  to  known  English  words  is  given  in  the 
present  paper  in  the  Winter  Count  of  American- Horse  for  the  year 
1865-'66,  page  144,  where  General  Maynadier  is  made  to  figure  as  ^^  many 
deer." 

While,  as  before  said,  some  tribes  give  names  to  children  from  con- 
siderations of  birth  and  kinship  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  others  confer 
them  after  solemn  deliberation.  They  are  not  necessarily  permanent. 
A  diminutive  form  is  frequently  bestowed  by  the  affection  of  the  parent. 
On  initiation  a  warrior  always  assumes  or  receives  a  name.  Until  this 
is  established  he  is  liable  to  chjinge  his  name  after  every  fight  or  hunt. 
He  will  generally  only  acknowledge  the  name  he  has  himself  assumed, 
perhaps  from  a  dream  or  vision,  though  he  may  be  habitually  called  by 
an  entirely  different  name.  From  that  reason  the  same  man  is  some- 
times known  under  several  different  epithets.  Personal  peculiarity,  de- 
formity, or  accident  is  sure  to  fix  a  name,  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
struggle.  Girls  do  not  habitually  change  names  bestowed  in  their  child- 
hood. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  same  precise  name  is  often 
given  to  different  individuals  in  the  same  tribe,  but  not  so  frequently  in 
the  same  baud,  whereby  the  inconvenience  would  be  increased.  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  necessary  to  specify  the  band,  sometimes  also  the 
father.  For  instance,  when  the  writer  asked  an  Indian  who  Black-Stone, 
a  chief  mentioned  in  the  Dakota  winter  counts,  was,  the  Indian  asked, 
first,  what  tribe  was  he;  then,  what  band;  then,  who  was  his  father; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  very  noted  persons,  the  identity  is  not  proved 
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without  an  answer  to  these  questions.  A  striking  instance  of  this  plu- 
rality of  names  among  theDakotas  was  connected  with  the  name  Sitting- 
Bull,  belonging  to  the  leader  of  the  hostile  band,  while  one  of  that  name 
was  almost  equally  noted  as  being  the  head  soldier  of  the  friendly  Dakotas 
at  RedCloud  Agency.  The  present  writer  also  found  a  number  of  Da- 
kotas nsimed  Lone- Dog  when  in  search  of  the  recorder  of  the  winter  count 
above  explained.  The  case  may  be  illustrated  by  christian  names  among 
civilized  people.  At  the  time  when  a  former  President  of  the  United 
8tiites  was  the  leading  topic  of  conversation,  nearly  any  one  being  asked 
who  bore  the  name  of  Ulysses  would  be  able  to  refer  to  General  Grant, 
but  few  other  christian  names  would  convey  any  recognized  identity. 
Indeed,  the  surname  may  be  added  and  multiplicity  with  confusion  still 
remain.  Very  few  men  have  names  so  peculiar  as  not  to  And  them  with 
exact  literation  in  the  directories  of  the  large  cities. 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  connected  with  Indian  personal  names, 
far  too  many  for  discussion  here,  is  their  avoidance  of  them  in  direct 
address,  terms  of  kinship  or  relative  age  taking  their  place.  Major  J. 
W.  Powell,  in  some  remarks  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  on  the  functions  performed  by  kinship  terms  among  Indian 
tribes,  stated  that  at  one  time  he  had  the  Kaibab  Indians,  a  small  tribe 
of  northern  Arizona,  traveling  with  him.  The  young  chief  was  called 
by  white  men  "  Frank."  For  several  weeks  he  refused  to  give  his  Indian 
name,  and  Major  Powell  endeavored  to  discover  it  by  noticing  the  term 
by  which  he  was  addressed  by  the  other  In<Hans;  but  invariably  some 
kinship  term  was  employed.  One  day  in  a  quarrel  his  wife  called  him 
"Chuarumpik  (Yucca-heart.)''  Subsequently  Major  Powell  questioned 
the  young  chief  about  the  matter,  who  explained  and  apologized  for  the 
great  insult  which  his  wife  had  given  him  by  stating  that  she  was 
excused  by  great  provocation.  The  insult  consisted  in  calling  the  man 
by  his  real  name. 

The  following  is  quoted  for  comparison  with  the  name-system  of  the 
Indians  of  Guiana,  from  Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  op,  city  p.  219,  et  seq.i 

The  system  under  which  the  Indians  have  their  personal  names  is  intricate,  and 
difficult  to  explain.  In  the  first  X)1ace,  a  name,  which  may  be  called  the  proper  name, 
is  always  given  to  a  young  child  soon  after  birth.  It  is  said  to  be  proper  that  the 
peaiman,  or  medicine-man,  should  choose  and  give  this  name  ;  but,  at  any  rate  now, 
the  naming  seems  moie  often  left  to  the  parents.  The  word  selected  is  generally  the 
name  of  some  plant,  bird,  or  other  natural  object.  Among  Arawak  proper  names  may 
be  mentioned  Yambenaasi  (night-monkey)  and  Turi-tokoro  (tobacco-flower),  and  among 
Macusi  names  Ti-ti  (owl),  Cheripung  (star?),  and  Simiri  (locust-tree).  But  these 
names  seem  of  little  use,  in  that  owners  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  telling  or 
using  them,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  name  is  part  of  the  man,  and  that  he 
who  knows  the  name  has  part  of  the  owner  of  that  name  in  his  power. 

To  avoid  any  danger  of  spreading  knowledge  of  their  names,  one  Indian,  therefore, 
generally  addresses  another  only  according  to  the  relationship  of  the  caller  and  the 
called,  as  brother,  sister,  father,  mother,  and  so  on  ;  or,  when  there  is  no  relationship, 
as  boy,  girl,  companion,  and  so  on.  These  terms,  therefore,  practically  form  the 
names  actaaUy  used  by  Indians  amongst   themselves.    But  an  Indian  is  just  as  im« 
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willing  to  tell  his  proper  name  to  a  white  man  as  to  an  Indian ;  and,  of  coarse,  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  white  man  there  is  no  relationship  the  term  for  which  can 
serve  as  a  proper  name.  An  Indian,  therefore,  when  he  has  to  do  with  a  Earopean, 
asks  the  latter  to  give  him  a  name,  and  if  one  is  given  to  him,  always  afterwards 
uses  this.  The  names  given  in  this  way  are  generally  simple  enoagh — John,  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  so  on.  But  sometimes  they  are  not  sufficiently  simple  to  be  compre- 
hended and  remembered  by  their  Indian  owners,  who  therefore,  having  induced  the 
donor  to  write  the  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  preserve  this  ever  after  most  carefdlly, 
and  whenever  asked  for  their  name  by  another  European,  exhibit  the  docnment  as 
the  only  way  of  answering.  Sometimes,  however,  an  Indian,  though  he  cannot  pro- 
nounce his  English  names,  makes  it  possible  by  corruption.  For  instance,  a  certain 
Macusi  Indian  was  known  to  me  for  a  long  time  as  Shassapoon,  which  I  thought  was 
his  proper  name,  until  it  accidentally  appeared  that  it  was  his  'English  name,'  he 
having  been  named  by  and  after  one  Charles  Appun,  a  German  traveler. 

The  origiDa)  of  Figure  76  was  made  by  Lean- Wolf,  second  chief  of  the 
Hidatsa,  for  Dr.  W,  J.  Hoffman  in  1881,  and  represents  the  method 

which  this  Indian  has  employed  to  designate  himself 
for  many  years  past.    During  his  boyhood  he  had  an- 
^*\^^^***^      other  name.    This  is  a  current,  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
//v'^^^  I      called  cursive,  form  of  the  name,  which  is  given  more 

elaborately  in  Figure  74. 

Figure  77  is  taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Bat- 

tiste  Good  for  the  year  1841-'42.    He  calls  the  year 

Fio  76— Lean- Wolf     ^'Fointer-made-acommemoration-of-thedead  winter.'' 

Also  "Deep-snow  winter.'' 
The  extended  index  denotes  the  man's  name,  "  Pointer,"  the  ring 
and  spots,  deep  snow. 
The  spots  denoting  snow  occur  also  in  other  portions  of  this  count, 

and  the  circle,  denoting  quantity ^  is  also  attacheil  in 
Figure  141,  p.  210,  to  a  foiked  stick  and  incloses  a  buf- 
falo head  to  signify  miwh  meat.  That  the  circle  is  in- 
tended to  signif)'  quantity  is  probable,  as  the  gesture 
for ''  much"  or  ''quantity  "  is  made  by  passing  the  hands 
upward  from  both  sides  and  together  before  the  body, 
describing  the  upper  half  of  a  circle,  t.  a.,  showing  a  heap. 
Figure  78  is  also  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste 
Good  for  the  year  1785-'8(>.  This  year  he  calls  "  The- 
Cheyenneskilled-Shadow's-father  winter." 
I.W77  — PoiLter.  Thc  Umbrella  signifies  Shadow;   the  three  marks 

under  the  arrow,  Cheyenne ;  the  blood-stained  arrow 
in  the  man's  body,  killed;  Shadow's  name  and  the  umbrella  in  the  figure 
intimates  that  he  was  the  lirst  Dakota  to  carry  an  umbrella.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  umbrella  were  soon  recognized  by  the  Dakotas,  and  the 
first  they  obtained  from  the  whites  were  highly  prized. 

In  the  record  prepared  by  Battiste  Good  this  is  the  only  instance 
where  the  short  vertical  lines  below  the  arrow  signify  Cheyenne.  In 
all  others  these  marks  are  numerical,  and  denote  the  number  of  persons 
killed.    That  these  short  lines  signify  Cheyenne  may  be  attributable 
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FifJ.  78.— Shadow. 


to  a  practice  of  that  tribe,  to  make  transverse  cuts  in  the  forearm  after 
or  before  goin;r  into  a  conflict,  as  an  offering  or  vow  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  success.    Cheyennes  are  thus  represented  in  the 
winter  count  of  Cloud-Shield  for  1834-'35  (see  page 
139)  and  1878-79  (see  page  146.) 

Mr.  P.  W.  Norris  has  presented  a  buffalo  robe  con- 
taining a  record  of  exploits,  which  was  drawn  by 
Black-Crow,  a  Dakota  waiTior,  several  years  ago. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  drawings  is,  that  the  warrior 
is  represented  in  each  instance  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, the  accompanying  figure  being  always  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  representing  the  enemy  who  was 
slain.    Instead  of  depicting  the  personal  name  above 
the  fallen  personage  with  a  line  connecting  the  two, 
the  name  of  tl»e  enemy  is  placed  above  the  head  of 
the  victor  in  each  instance,  a  line  extending  between 
the  character  and  the  speaker  or  warrior  whose  exploits  the  characters 
represent.    The  latter  seems  to  proclaim  the  name  of  his  victim.    A 
pipe  is  also  figured  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  showing 
that  he  is  entitled  to  smoke  a  pij)e  of  celebration. 

A  copy  of  the  whole  record  was  shown  to  the  Mdewakantawan  Da- 
kotas,  near  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  in  1883,  and  the  character  re- 
produced in  Figure  79,  about 
Avhich  there  was  the  most 
doubt,  was  exi)lained  as  sig- 
nifying ^'many  tongues,"  t.a., 
Loud-Talker,  being  the  name 
of  the  person  killed. 

The  circle  at  the  end  of  the 
line  running  from  the  mouth 
contains  a  number  of  lanceo- 
late forms,  the  half  of  each 
of  which  is  black,  the  other 
white.  They  have  the  .ap- 
pearance of  feathers.  These 
figures  signify  voice,  the 
sounds  as  issuing  from  the 
mouth,  and  correspond  in 
some  respect  to  those  drawn 
by  the  Mexicans  with  that  significance.  The  considerable  number  of 
these  figures,  signifying  intensity,  denotes  loud  voice,  or,  as  given  liter- 
ally, "  loud  talker,"  that  being  the  name  of  the  victim. 

It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  "  Shield,"  an  Oglala  Dakota,  says  the 
character  signifies  Feather- Shield,  the  name  of  a  warrior  formerly  living 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 


Fio.  79.— Loud-TaUter. 
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AN  06ALALA  R08TEB. 

Plates  LII  toLVIII  represent  a  pictorial  roster  of  the  heads  of  families, 
eighty -four  in  number,  in  the  band  or  perhaps  clan  of  Chief  Big-Eoad, 
and  were  obtained  by  Kev.  S.  D.  Hinman  at  Standing  Bock  Agency, 
Dakota,  in  1883,  from  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Major  McLaugh- 
lin, to  whom  the  original  was  submitted  by  Chief  Big-Road  when  brought 
to  that  agency  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  his  followers. 

Chief  Big-Road  and  his  people  belong  to  the  Northern  Ogalala  (accu- 
rately Oglala),  and  were  lately  hostile,  having  been  associated  with 
Sitting-Bull  in  various  depredations  and  hostilities  against  both  settlers 
and  the  United  States  authorities.  Mr.  Hinman  states  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  names  were  made  by  the  agency  interpreter,  and  al- 
though not  as  complete  as  might  be,  are,  in  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Chief  Big-Road  "  is  a  man  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  and  is  as  igno- 
rant and  uncompromising  a  savage,  in  mind  and  appearance,  as  one 
could  well  And  at  this  late  date.'' 

The  drawings  in  the  original  are  on  a  single  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
made  with  black  and  colored  pencils,  and  a  few  characters  are  in  yellow 
ocher — water-color  paint.  On  each  of  the  seven  plates,  into  which  the 
original  is  here  divided  from  the  requirements  of  the  mode  of  publicar 
tion,  the  first  figure  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  represents,  as  stated, 
the  chief  of  the  sub-band,  or  perhaps,  "family"  in  the  Indian  sense. 

On  five  of  the  plates  the  chief  has  before  him  a  decorated  pipe  and 
]K)uch,  the  design  of  each  being  distinct  from  the  others.  On  Plates 
LIV  and  LV  the  upper  left  hand  figure  does  not  have  a  pipe,  which 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  contrary  to  the  information  so  far  received, 
the  whole  of  the  figures  from  Nos.  11  to  45  inclusive,  on  Plates  LIII, 
LIV,  and  LV,  constitute  one  band  under  the  same  chief,  viz..  No.  11. 
In  that  case  Nos.  23  and  3G  would  Jippear  to  be  leaders  of  subordinate 
divisions  of  that  band.  Each  of  the  five  chiefs  has  at  least  three 
transverse  bands  on  the  cheek,  with  diflerentiation  of  the  pattern. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  figure  throughout  the  plates,  which  car- 
ries before  it  a  war  club,  is  decorated  with  three  red  transverse  bands, 
but  that  of  No.  30,  on  Plate  LIV,  and  No.  48  on  Plate  LVI,  have  the 
three  bands  without  a  war  club. 

The  other  male  figures  seem  in  some  instances  to  have  each  but  a 
single  red  band  ;  in  others  two  bauds,  red  and  blue,  but  the  drawing  is 
so  indistinct  as  to  render  this  uncertain. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  four  instances  (Nos.  14, 44,  45,  and  72) 
women  are  depicted  as  the  surviving  heads  of  families.  Their  figures 
do  not  have  the  transverse  bands  on  the  cheek. 

Also  that  the  five  chiefs  do  not  have  the  war  club,  their  rank  being 
shown  by  pipe  and  pouch.  Those  men  who  are  armed  with  war  clubs, 
which  are  held  vertically  before  the  person,  indicate  (in  accordance  with 
a  similar  custom  among  otlier  branches  of  the  Dakota.  Nation,  in  which, 
however,  the  pipe  is  held  instead  of  the  club)  that  the  man  has  at  some 
time  led  war  parties  on  his  own  account.    See  pages  118  and  139. 
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English  names  of  the  figures  in  the  Ogalala  Roster, 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 


Big-road. 

Bear-looking-bebind. 

Brings- back-plenty. 

Wbite  buflalo. 

Tbe-real-bawk. 

Sbieldboy. 

Tbe-bear-stops. 

Wears- 1  be- featber. 

Dog-eagle. 

Ked-born-bull. 

Low-dog. 

Cbarging-bawk. 

Wbitetail. 

Blue-cloud  (woman). 

Sbield. 

Little-eagle. 

Spotted-skunk. 

Wbite-bear. 

Wbite-bair. 

His-fight. 

Center-feather. 

Kills-Crows  (Indians). 

Tbe-bear-spares-him. 

Wbite-plunie. 

Fears-nothing. 

Red  crow. 

The- last-bear. 

Bird-man. 

Horse- with-horns. 

Fast-elk. 

Cbief-boy. 

Spotted-elk. 

Carries-tbe-badger. 

Red-eartb-woman. 

Eagle-clotbing. 

Has-a- war  club. 

Little-buflfalo. 

Has-a-point  (weapon.) 

Returning-scout. 

Little-killer. 

Whistler. 

Tongue. 

Blackelk. 

Lone-woman. 


No.    45.  Deaf-woman. 

46.  Long-dog.    Erroneously 

printed  Wall  dog   on 
Plate  LVL 

47.  Iron-bawk. 

48.  Prettj'- weasel. 

49.  Sbort-buflfalo. 

50.  Bull-witb-badhearr. 

51.  Four  crows. 

52.  Tall  wbite-man. 

53.  Eagle-hawk. 

54.  Lone-man. 

55.  Causestrouble-abead. 

56.  Makesdirt  (^'fouP^. 

57.  Black-road. 

58.  Shot-close. 

59.  Iron-crow. 

60.  Running-horse. 

61.  Owns  -  an  -  animal  -  with- 

horns. 

62.  Blue-cloud-man. 

63.  Fingers. 

64.  Sacred- teeth. 

65.  Searching-cloud. 
(i^.  Femaleelk-boy. 

67.  Little-owl. 

68.  Pretty-horse. 

69.  !Kunning-eagle. 

70.  Makes-enemy. 

71.  Prairie-chicken. 

72.  Red-flute- woman. 

73.  Little-hawk. 

74.  Standing-buffalo. 

75.  Standing-bear. 

76.  Iron-white  man. 

77.  Bear-whirlwind. 

78.  Sacred-crow. 

79.  Blue-hawk. 

80.  Hard-to-kill. 

81.  Iron-boy. 

82.  Painted-rock 

83.  Yellowwolf. 

84.  Made-an-euemy. 
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The  information  yet  obtained  from  the  anthor  of  the  plctograph  con- 
<?«rning  its  details  is  meager,  and  as  it  will  probably  be  procured  no 
unimportant  conjectures  are  now  hazarded.  It  is  presented  for  the 
ideography  shown,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  understood  from  the 
translation  of  the  several  names  into  English  as  given  in  the  preceding 
list.  A  few  remarks  of  explanation,  occurring  to  the  writer,  may  be 
^ded: 

No.  34,  on  plate  LIV,  with  the  translation  Eed-earth  woman,  appears 
from  the  scalp-lock  and  the  warrior's  necklace  to  be  a  man,  and  Red- 
^earth-woman  to  be  his  name. 

No.  62  on  Plate  LVII,  probably  refers  to  an  Ogalala  who  was  called 
Arapaho,  the  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  blue  cloud,  being  in  the 
Dakota  language  "  Blue  cloud,"  a  term  by  which  the  Arapaho  Indians 
are  known  to  the  Dakotas,  as  several  times  mentioned  in  this  paper.  In 
No.  G5,  Plate  LVII,  the  cloud  is  drawn  in  blue,  the  searching  being  de- 
rived from  the  expression  of  that  idea  in  gesture  by  passing  the  extended 
index  of  one  hand  (or  both)  forward  from  the  eye,  then  from  right  to 
left,  as  if  indicating  various  uncertain  localities  before  the  person,  i.  e., 
searching  for  something.  The  lines  from  the  eyes  are  in  imitation  of 
this  gesture. 

In  No.  77,  Plate  LVIII,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  character  given  in 
Red-Cloud's  Census,  No.  133.  See  Plate  LXVII.  The  figure  appears, 
according  to  the  explanation  given  by  several  Ogalala  Dakota  Indians, 
to  signify  the  course  of  a  whirlwind,  with  the  transverse  lines  in  imita- 
tion of  the  circular  movement  of  the  air,  dirt,  leaves,  etc.,  observed 
during  such  aerial  disturbances. 

In  No.  78  of  the  same  plate  the  lines  above  the  bird's  head  again 
appear  to  signify  sacredj  mystic,  usually  termed  ^'  medicine"  in  other 
records.     Similar  lines  are  in  No.  64,  Plate  LYII. 

RED-CL01:D*S  CENSliS. 

The  pictorial  census,  shown  in  Plates  LIX  to  LXXIX,  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  lied-Cloud,  chief  of  the  Dakota  at  Pine  Kidge 
Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  about  two  years  ago.  The  individuals  re- 
ferred to  and  enumerated  are  the  adherents  of  Eed-Cloud,  and  do  not 
represent  all  the  Indians  at  that  Agency.  Owin^  to  some  disagreement 
the  agent  refused  to  acknowledge  that  chief  as  head  of  the  Indians  at 
the  agency,  and  named  another  as  the  ofticial  chief.  The  Indians  under 
Ked-Cloud  exhibited  their  allegiance  to  him  by  attaching,  or  having 
their  names  attached,  to  seven  sheets  of  ordinary  inanilla  paper,  which 
were  sent  to  Washington  and,  while  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland, 
of  that  city,  were  kindly  loaned  by  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to 
be  copied  by  photography.  The  difl'erent  sheets  were  apparently  drawn 
by  different  persons,  as  the  drawings  of  human  heads  vary  enough  to 
indicate  individuality. 

The  first  sheet  of  the  original  series  contains  in  the  present  series  of 
plates  Nos.  1-130;  thesecondsheet,Nos.  131-174;  third  sheet,  Nos.  175- 
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210 ;  fourth  sheet,  Nos.  211-235  5  fifth  sheet,  Nos.  236-253;  sixth  sheet, 
Nos.  254-277  5  seventh  sheet,  Nos.  278-289.  This  arraugement  seems 
to  iinpl^'  seven  bands  or,  perhaps,  gentes. 

Dr.  V.  T.  McGillycuddy,  Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota, 
in  correspondence,  gives  the  impression  that  the  several  pictographs, 
representing  names,  were  attached  as  signatures  by  the  several  individ- 
uals to  a  subscription  list  for  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  before  mentioned,  the 
editor  of  The  Council  Fire,  in  support  of  that  publication,  and  with  an 
agreement  that  each  should  give  twenty-five  cents.  The  subscribers 
were,  in  fact,  the  adherents  of  Red  Cloud.  The  motive  for  the  collec- 
tion of  pictured  names  is  of  little  consequence,  its  interest,  as  that  of  the 
foregoing  Ogalala  Roster,  being  in  the  mode  of  their  portrayal,  together 
with  the  assurance  that  they  were  the  spontaneous  and  genuine  work 
of  the  Indians  concerned. 

Many  suggestions  regarding  the  origin  of  heraldry  and  that  of  proper 
names  can  be  obtained  from  this  and  the  preceding  series  of  plates. 

The  translation  of  the  names  corresponding  with  the  figures  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

English  names  of  the  figures  in  RedCloncPs  census. 
No. 


1.  Chief RcdCloud. 

No.  27. 

Steals-Horses. 

2.  Top-Man. 

28. 

Kills-by-the-Camp. 

3.  Slow-Bear. 

29. 

Iron-Hawk. 

4.  He-Dog. 

30. 

Knock-a-hole-in-the-head. 

5.  Little  Chief. 

3L 

Runs-around. 

6.  Red-Shirt. 

32. 

Kills-in-tight-place. 

7.  White-Hawk. 

33. 

Scratch -the-Belly. 

8.  Cloud  Shield. 

34. 

Singer. 

9.  Good  Weasel. 

35. 

Walking.  Bull-Track. 

10.  Afraid  Eagle. 

36. 

War- Eagle. 

11.  Bear-Brains. 

37. 

Tree-in-the-Eace. 

12.  War-Bonnet. 

38. 

Kiils-the-Enemy-at-Night. 

13.  Little-Soldier. 

39. 

Wears-t  he-Bon  net. 

14.  Little-Dog. 

40. 

War-Bonnet. 

15.  Call-for. 

41. 

Shotiu-front- the- Lodge. 

16.  Short- Bull. 

42. 

Kills  in-Lodge. 

17.  White-Bird. 

43. 

Kills  at-Night. 

18.  Painted-Face. 

44. 

Tall-Whitft-Man. 

19.  Iron-Beaver. 

45. 

Strike- Eirst. 

20.  Big-Leggings. 

46. 

Sraoking-Bear. 

21.  Only-Man. 

47. 

Hump. 

22.  Mad  HeartedBuU. 

48. 

Shot-Close.    • 

23.  Running-Eagle. 

49. 

Blue-Horse. 

24.  Ring-Cloud. 

60. 

RedElk. 

25.  White-Bird. 

51. 

Only-Man. 

26.  Arapaho. 

62. 

Bearcomes-out. 
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'So.  53.  Poor-Elk. 

No.    99.  Gap. 

54.  BlueHandle. 

100.  Fillsthe-Pipe. 

55.  Bad-Yellow-Hair. 

101.  Lodge-Roll. 

56.  Euns-by-the-Enemy. 

102.  Red-Bull. 

57.  Torn-Belly. 

103.  Rnns-his-Horse. 

58.  Roman-Nose. 

104.  Licks-witli-his-tongae. 

59.  Old-Cloud. 

105.  Old- Horse. 

60.  High-Cloud. 

106.  Tracks. 

61.  Bear-Looks-Back. 

107.  Bobtail-Horse. 

62.  ShieldBear. 

108.  White-Elk. 

63.  Sees-tbe  Enemy. 

109.  LittleSun. 

64.  Biting- Bear. 

110.  Keeps-the-Battle. 

65.  Cut-Through. 

111.  High-Cloud. 

66.  lied-Owl. 

112.  Bone-Necklace. 

67.  Good  Bird. 

113.  Goes  Walking. 

68.  lied  Fly. 

114.  Iron-Horse. 

69.  Kills- Enemy-atNight. 

115.  Blue  Hatchet 

70.  Flat-iron. 

116.  EagleBird. 

71.  White-Horse. 

117.  Iron-Bird. 

72.  Cheyenne- Batcher. 

118.  Long-Pauther. 

73.  Iled-Eagle. 

119.  Bull-Lance. 

74.  Kills-Back. 

120.  Black- Horse. 

75.  Red  Bear. 

121.  Pook  Skunk. 

76.  Poor-Bear. 

122.  Own-the- Arrows. 

77.  Runs  offthe-Horse. 

123.  Shot. 

78.  Bald- Eagle. 

124.  Red-Boy. 

.   79.  Shot-at. 

125.  Bear-Head. 

V                  9 

*.\.:       80.  Little-King. 

126.  Hard. 

- —       81.  Runs  off  the- Florses. 

to 

127.  Engle- Horse. 

..-/       82.  Hard-Ground. 

128.  Blue-Bird. 

'••       83.  Shot-at-his-hurse. 

129.  Good- Bird. 

;!vV       84.  Red-Deer. 

130.  Caught-the-Eneray. 

r:  '       85.  Yellow  Fox. 

131.  Leafing. 

80.  Featheronhis  head. 

lo2.  Horned- Horse. 

87.  Little  Bear. 

133.  White-Whirlwind. 

88.  Spotted  Horse. 

134.  Wolf  Ear. 

89.  Takes-the-Guu. 

135.  AiVaid-of-Elk. 

90.  S])otted-Face. 

130.  Feathers. 

91.  Got  there-first. 

137.  Tall-Man. 

92.  Leaves. 

138.  Elk- Head. 

93.  Big- Voice. 

139.  Ring-Owl. 

94.  Poor  Dog. 

140.  Standing-Bear. 

95.  Goes-through-the-Camp. 

141.  Small  Ring. 

96.  Big-Road. 

142.  Charging-Hawk. 

97.  Brings-lots-of-horses. 

143.  Afraid-of-Bull. 

98.  Little-Shell. 

114.  Medicine  Horse. 

MAI.I.KKT.1                                           BED-CLOI 
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No.  145,  Two  Eagles. 

No.  190.  White  tail. 

146.  Red  Shirt. 

191.  Feathers. 

147.  Bear- Nostrils. 

192.  Fighting-Cuss. 

148.  Spotted-Horse. 

193.  Horned- Horse. 

149.  Afraid  of-Bear. 

194.  Knemieshit-him. 

150.  Little-Bull. 

195.  BlackBear. 

151.  Eed-Hawk. 

196.  Red- War -Bonnet. 

152.  BearPaw. 

197.  Black- Weasel. 

153.  Eagle-Horse. 

198.  Smokes  at-Night. 

154.  Red-Beaver. 

199.  Little-Cloud, 

155.  Spotted-Eagle. 

200.  Good-Bull. 

156.  Tiittle-Crow. 

201.  Medicine. 

157.  Black-Horse. 

202.  Stone- Necklace. 

158.  Mouse. 

203.  Bad-Horn. 

159.  Count-the-Nights. 

204.  High  Eagle. 

160.  White  Eagle. 

205.  Black  Bull. 

161.  Five-Thunders. 

206.  Man-with-heart. 

162.  White-Horse. 

207.  Little-Ring. 

163.  Killed-First. 

208.  Goes-in -Front. 

164.  Scout. 

209.  Little-Fighter. 

165.  Yellow- Horse. 

210.  Mean-Boy. 

166.  Charge-After. 

211.  Red-Hawk. 

167.  BlackBear. 

212.  White-Bear. 

168.  Kills-the-Enemy. 

213.  Many  Shells. 

169.  Wolf-stands  ona-Hill. 

214.  Yellow-Knife. 

170.  Eagle-Bear. 

215.  Crazy-Head. 

171.  Little- Wolf. 

216.  Shoots  the-Animal 

172.  Spotted-Elk. 

217.  Kills  two. 

173.  Elk- walking- with-his- 

218.  Fast-Horse. 

Voice. 

219.  Big-Turnip. 

1^74.  Weasel-Bear. 

220.  Yellow- Owl. 

175.  Black  Elk. 

221.  Red-Bull. 

176.  Takes-Enemy. 

222.  Garter. 

177.  Poor-Bull. 

223.  Black-Fox. 

178.  Eagle-Elk. 

224.  Kills-two. 

179.  Thunder-Pipe. 

225.  Grasp. 

130.  Horsecomes-out. 

226.  Medicine. 

181.  Old-Mexican. 

227.  Leaves. 

182.  Shield. 

228.  Big  Hand. 

183.  Keeps-the-Battle. 

229.  Gun. 

184.  Wolf  stands  on  Hill. 

230.  Bad-Boy. 

185.  BearComes-Out. 

231.  Warrior. 

186.  GoodBull. 

232.  Afraid-of-Him. 

187.  Fog. 

233.  Cloud -Ring. 

188.  Bear-that-growls. 

234.  Kills- the- Bear. 

189.  Drags  the-rope. 

235.  Gomes-inSight. 
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No,  236.  Sits-like-a- Woman. 

No.  263.  Big- Voiced-Eagle. 

237.  Surrounds-tbem. 

264.  WhiteElk. 

238.  High-Bear. 

265.  Porcupine. 

239.  Don'ttarn. 

266.  Noon. 

240,  Black-Bird. 

267.  Warrior. 

241.  Swallow. 

268.  Eagle-Feather. 

242.  LittleElk. 

269.  Round. 

243.  Little-Bird. 

270.  Big-Thunder. 

244.  Bear-Back. 

271.  Shot-His-Horse. 

245.  Little-Back. 

272.  Red-Bear. 

246.  Buffalo-Horn. 

273.  Little-Moon. 

247.  Iron-Bird. 

274.  Feather-Necklace. 

248.  Bull. 

275.  Fast-Elk. 

249.  Eagle-Track. 

276.  Black  Bull. 

250.  Medicine-Bird. 

277.  Light. 

251.  Fox. 

278.  Black-Deer. 

252.  WhiteBear. 

279.  WhiteOow-Man. 

253.  TallPauther. 

280.  Horse the-Clothing. 

254.  Gun. 

281.  Stabber. 

255.  Ring. 

282.  Eagle  Swallow. 

256.  Beads. 

283.  Afraidofhim. 

257.  Wolf. 

284.  Red-Boy. 

258.  Black-Horse. 

285.  Dog-with-good-voice. 

259.  White-Horse. 

286.  TallPine. 

260.  Spotted  Owl. 

287.  Pipe. 

261.  Don'tturn. 

288.  Few-Tails. 

262.  Red  Star. 

289.  Medicine-man. 

The  remark  made  above  (page  176)  in  couueetiou  with  the  Ogalala 
Roster,  acknowledging  the  paucity  of  direct  information  as  to  details 
wiiile  presenting  the  pietograplis  as  sufficiently  interpreted  for  the 
present  purposes  by  the  translation  of  the  personal  names,  may  be  here 
repeated.  The  following  notes  are,  however,  subjoined  as  of  some  as- 
sistance to  the  reader: 

No.  2.  Top -man,  or  more  properly  "man  above,"  is  drawn  a  short 
distance  above  a  curved  Hue,  which  represents  the  character  for  sky 
inverted.  The  gesture  for  sky  is  sometimes  made  by  passing  the  hand 
from  east  to  west  describing  an  arc.  The  Ojibwa  pictograpli  for  the 
same  occurs  in  Plate  IV,  No.  1,  beneath  which  a  bird  appears. 

No.  9.  The  character  is  represented  with  two  waving  lines 'passing 
u])ward  from  the  mouth,  in  imitation  of  the  gesture-sign  good  talk, 
spiritual  talk,  as  made  by  passing  two  extended  and  separated  fingers 
(or  all  fingers  separated)  upward  and  forward  from  the  mouth.  This 
gesture  is  made  when  referring  either  to  a  shaman  or  to  a  christian 
clergyman,  or  to  a  house  of  worship,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
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translated  here  as  "good,"  without  sufficient  emphasis,  being  probably 
more  with  the  idea  of  "  mystic.'' 

No.  15.  The  gesture  for  come  or  to  call  to  one's  self  is  shown  in  this 
figure. 

No.  24.  The  semicircle  for  cloud  is  the  reverse  in  conception  to  that 
shown  above  in  No.  2. 

No.  26.  Arapaho,  in  Dakota,  magpiyato— 6Zue  cloud — is  here  shown 
by  a  circular  cloud,  drawn  in  blue  in  the  original,  inclosing  the  head 
of  a  man. 

No.  38.  Night  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  black  circle  around  the 
head,  suggested  by  the  covering  over  with  darknesSj  as  shown  in  the 
gesture  for  night  bypassing  both  flat  hands  from  their  respective  sides 
inwards  and  downwards  before  the  body.  The  sign  for  kill  is  denoted 
here  by  the  bow  in  contact  with  the  head,  a  custom  in  practice  among 
the  Dakota  of  striking  the  dead  enemy  with  the  bow  or  coup  stick.  See 
also  Figure  130,  page  211. 

No.  43.  Night  is  here  shown  by  the  curve  for  sky^  and  the  suspension, 
beneath  it,  of  a  star,  or  more  properly  in  Dakota  signification,  a  night 
sun — the  moon. 

No.  59.  Cloud  is  drawn  in  blue  in  the  original;  old  is  signified  by 
drawing  a  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  man.  The  gesture  for  old  is  made 
iu  imitation  of  walking  with  a  staff. 

No.  69.  This  drawing  is  similar  to  No.  38.  The  differentiation  is  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  a  distinction  between  the  two  characters,  each  rep- 
resenting the  game  name,  though  two  different  men. 

No.  131.  The  uppermost  character  is  said  to  be  drawn  in  imitation  of 
a  number  of  fallen  leaves  lying  against  one  another,  and  has  reference 
to  the  season  when  leaves  fall — autumn. 

No.  161.  The  thunder-bird  is  here  drawn  with  five  lines — voices — is- 
suing from  the  mouth. 

No.  201.  The  waving  lines  above  the  head  signify  sacred^  and  are 
made  in  gesture  iu  a  similar  manner  as  that  for  prayer  and  voice  in 
No.  9. 

No.  236.  This  person  is  also  portrayed  in  a  recent  Dakota  record, 
where  the  character  is  represented  by  the  "woman  seated"  only.  The 
name  of  this  man  is  not  "  Sits-likea- Woman,"  but  High- Wolf— Shdnka 
mdnita  wa"gdtia.  This  is  an  instance  of  giving  one  name  in  a  picto- 
graph  and  retaining  another  by  which  the  man  is  known  in  camp  to  his 
Companions. 

No.  250.  The  word  medicine  is  in  the  Indian  sense,  before  explained, 
and  would  be  more  correctly  expressed  by  the  word  sacred^  or  mystic^ 
as  is  also  indicated  by  the  waving  lines  issuing  from  the  mouth. 

No.  289.  The  character  for  sacred  again  appears,  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  line  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
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FlQ.  80.— Boat  paddle.    Arikara. 


PROPERTY   MARKS. 

The  Serrano  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  formerly 
practiced  a  method  of  marking  trees  to  indicate  the  comer  boundaries  of 
patehes  of  land.  Acconling  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Coronel,  of  the  above-named 
city,  the  Indiana  owning  areas  of  territory  of  whatever  size  would  cut 
lines  u[>on  the  bark  of  the  tree  corresponding  to  certain  cheek  lines  drawn 
on  their  own  faces,  i.  e,j  lines  running  outward  and  downward  over  the 
cheeks  or  perhaps  over  the  chin  only,  tattooed  in  color.  These  lines 
were  made  on  the  trees  on  the  side  facing  the  property,  and  were  under- 
standingly  recognized  by  all.  The  marks  were  personal  and  distinctive, 
and  when  adopted  by  land  owners  could  not  be  used  by  any  other  per- 
son. This  custom  still  prev.ailed  when  Mr.  Coronel  first  located  in 
Southern  California,  about  the  year  1843.  So  is  the  account,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  land  was  probably  owned  or  claimed  by  a  gens 
rather  than  by  individuals,  the  individual  ownership  of  land  not  belong- 
ing to  the  stage  of  culture  of  any  North  American  Indians.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  leiiding  members  of  the  gens  were  noted  in  connection  with 

the  occupancy  of  the  land,  and  their 
tattoo  marks  were  the  same  as  those  on 
the  trees.  The  correspondence  of  these 
marks  is  of  special  importance.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  designations 
common  to  the  men  and  the  trees  were  understood  and 
resi)ected. 

Among  the  Arikara  Indians  a  custom  i)rovail8  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  blade  of  a  canoe  or  bull-boat  paddle  such 
designs  as  are  worn  by  the  chief  and  owner  to  suggest 
his  i)ersonal  exploits.  This  has  to  great  extent  been 
adopted  by  the  Uidatsa  and  the  Man<lans.  The  marks 
are  chiefly  horseshoes  and  crosses  (see  Figure  80),  referring 
to  the  capture  of  the  (»neniy's  ponies  and  to  coups  in  war- 
fare or  defense  against  enemies. 

The  squaws  being  the  persons  who  generally  use  the 
boats  during  the  course  of  their  labors  in  collecting  wood 
along  the  river  banks,  or  in  ferrying  their  warriors  across 
the  water,  have  need  of  this  illustration  of  their  husbands' 
prowess  as  a  matter  of  social  status,  it  being  also  a  mat- 
ter of  pride.  The  entire  t  ribe  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  courage  and  bravery  of  any  individual,  imposi- 
tion and  fraud  in  the  delineation  of  any  character  are  not 
attempted,  as  such  would  surely  be  detected  and  the  im- 
postor would  be  ridiculed  if  not  ostracised.  See  in  con- 
nection with  the  design  last  figured,  others  under  the  head- 
ing of  Signs  of  Particular  Achievements,  page  186. 
The  brands  upon  cattle  in  Texas  and  other  regions  of  the  United 
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States  where  ranches  are  common,  illustrate  the  modern  use  of  prop- 
erty marks.  A  collection  of  these  brands  made  by  the  writer  compares 
unfavorably  for  individuality  and  ideography  with  the  marks  of  Indians 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  following  translation  from  Kunst  and  Witz  der  Neger  (Art  and 
Ingenuity  of  the  Negro)  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  be 
tween  Africa  and  America.    The  article  was  published  at  Munich, 
Bavaria,  in  Das  Ausland,  1884,  No.  1,  p.  12. 

"  Whenever  a  pumpkin  of  surprisingly  fine  appearance  is  growing, 
which  promises  to  furnish  a  desirable  water- vase,  the  proprietor  hurries 
to  distinguish  it  by  cutting  into  it  some  special  mark  with  his  knife, 
and  probably  superstitious  feelings  may  cooperate  in  this  act.  I  have 
reproduced  herewith  the  best  types  of  such  property  marks  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover." 

These  property  marks  are  reproduced  in  Figure  81. 


STATUS    OF   THE    INDIVIDUAL. 

Several  notices  of  pictographs  under  this  head  appear  in  other  parts 
of  this  paper ;  among  others,  designations  of  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  parti- 
sans, medicine  men  or  shamans,  horse  thieves,  and  squ.aw  men,  are  shown 
in  the  Winter  Counts  and  in  the  Ogalala  Koster.  See  also  Figure  120, 
page  204.  Captives  are  drawn  in  Figure  180,  page  242.  With  reference 
to  the  status  of  women  as  married  or  single  see  pages  64  and  232.  For 
widow,  see  page  197.  Marks  for  higher  and  lower  classes  are  mentioned 
on  page  64. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following,  contributed  by  Mr.  Gatschet : 
Half-breed  girls  among  the  Klamaths  of  Oregon  appear  to  have  but 
one  perpendicular  line  tattooed  down  over  the  chin,  while  the  full- 
blood  women  have  four  perpendicular  lines  on  the  chin.  Tattooing, 
when  practiced  at  this  day,  is  performed  with  needles,  the  color  being 
prepared  from  charcoal. 


SIGNS    OF   PARTICULAR   ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Eagle  feathers  are  worn  by  the  Hidatsa  Indians  to  denote  acts  of 
courage  or  success  in  war.  The  various  markings  have  different  signi- 
fications, as  is  shown  in  the  following  account,  which,  with  sketches  of 
the  features  made  from  the  original  objects,  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Hoff- 
man from  the  Hidatsa  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  during  1881. 
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to  strike  one- 
my.  Ilidatsa. 


to  ntrike enemy.      Mrike  enemy. 
Hidatsa.  Hid»Ua. 


A  feather,  to  the  tip  of  which  is  attached  a  tnfb  of  down  or  several 
strands  of  horsehair,  dyed  red,  denotes  that  the  wearer  has  killed  an 

enemy  and  that  he  was  the  first 
to  tonch  or  strike  him  with  the 
conp  stick.    Fignre  82. 

A  feather  bearing  one  red  bar, 
made  with  vermilion,  signifies  the 
wearer  to  have  been  the  second 
person  to  strike  the  fallen  enemy 
with  the  conp  stick.    Figure  83. 

A  feather  bearing  two  red  bars 
signifies  that  the  wearer  was  the 
third  i)erson  to  strike  the  body. 
Figure  84. 

A  feather  with  three  bars  sig- 
nifies that  the  wearer  was  the 
fourth  to  strike  the  fallen  enemy. 

Fir..  82.-Fir8t    Fig.  83. -.Second    Fi.;.  M.-Thlnl  to  ^>g»re  ^-      Bcyond  thiS  UUmbcr 

honors  are  not  counted. 

A    red   feather   denotes  that 

the  wearer  was  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  an  enemy.    Figure  86. 
A  narrow  strip  of  rawhide  or  buckskin  is  wrapped  from  end  to  end 

with  porcupine  quills  dyed  red,  though  sometimes  a  few  white  ones  are 

inserted  to  break  the  monotony  of  color;  this  strip  is  attached  to  the 

inner  surface  of  the  rib  or  shaft  of 
the  quill  by  means  of  very  thin 
fibers  of  sinew.  This  signifies  that 
the  wearer  killed  a  woman  belong- 
ing to  a  hostile  tribe.  The  figure 
so  decorated  is  shown  in  Figure 
87.  In  very  fine  specimens  it  will 
be  found  that  the  quills  are  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  shaft  with- 
out resorting  to  the  strap  of 
leather. 

The  following  scheme,  used  by 
the  Dakotas,  is  taken  from  Dah- 
cotah,  or  Life  and  Legends  of  the 
Sioux  around  Fort  Snelling,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Eastman.    New  York, 

1840.    Colors  are  not  given,  but  red  undoubtedly  predominates,  as  is 

known  from  i^ersonal  observation. 
A  spot  upon  the  larger  web  denotes  that  the  wearer  has  killed  an 

enemy.    Figure  88. 


\ 
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Fig.  85.— Fourth  Fm.  86.— Wound- 
to  ntriko  enemy.  e<l  hy  au  enemy. 
Hidatsa.  Ilidatau. 


Fig.  87. -Killed 
a  woman.  Ill- 
datfla. 
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Figure  89  denotes  that  the  wearer  has  cut  the  throat  of  his  enemy^ 
and  taken  his  scalp. 


Fig.  88.— Ki'lrd  an  enemy. 
Dakota. 


Fio.  80.  —Cat  throat  and  scalped.      Fia.  00.— Cut  enemy's  throat 
Dakota.  Dakota. 


Figure  90  denotes  that  the  wearer  has  cut  the  throat  of  his  enemy. 
Figure  91  denotes  that  the  wearer  was  the  third  that  touched  the 
body  of  his  enemy  after  he  was  killed. 


Fio.  01.— Third  to  strike.    Dakota. 


Fio.  02.  -  Fourth  to  strike.    Dakota. 


Figure  92  denotes  that  the  wearer  was  the  fourth  that  touched  the 
body  of  his  enemy  after  he  was  killed. 


Fio.  03.— Fifth  to  strike.    Dakota. 


Fio.  04.— Many  wounds.    Dakota. 


Figure  93  denotes  that  the  wearer  was  the  fifth  that  touched  the 
body  of  his  enemy  after  he  was  killed. 
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Figure  94  denotes  the  wearer  has  been  wounded  in  many  places  by 
his  enemy. 

The  following  variations  in  the  scheme  were  noticed  in  1883  among  the 
Mdewakantauwan  Dakotas  near  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota. 

In  personal  ornamentation,  and  for  marks  of  distinction  in  war,  feathers 
of  the  eagle  are  used  as  among  the  other  bands  of  Dakotas. 

A  plain  feather  is  used  to  signify  that  the  wearer  has  killed  an  enemy, 
without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  slain. 

When  the  end  is  clipped  transversely,  and  the  edge  colored  red,  it 
signifies  that,  the  throat  of  the  enemy  was  cut. 

A  black  feather  denotes  that  an  Ojibwa  woman  was  killed.  Enemies 
are  considered  as  Ojibwas,  the  latter  being  the  tribe  with  wliom  the 
Mdewakautawan  Dakotas  have  had  most  to  do. 

When  a  warrior  has  been  won nded  a  red  spot  is  painted  upon  the 
broad  side  of  a  feather.  If  the  wearer  has  been  shot  in  the  body,  arms, 
or  legs,  a  similar  spot,  in  red,  is  painted  upon  his  clothing  or  blanket^ 
immediately  over  the  locality.  Tliese  red  spots  are  sometimes  worked 
in  porcupine  quills,  or  in  cotton  fiber  as  obtained  from  the  traders. 

Marks  denoting  similar  exploits  are  used  by  the  Hidatsa,  Mandan, 
and  Arikara  Indians.  The  Hidatsa  claim  to  have  been  the  originators  of 
the  devices,  which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Arikara  with  slight 
variation.  All  of  the  information  with  reference  to  the  following  fig- 
ures, 95  to  103,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  from  chiefs  of  the 
several  tribes  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  during  the  summer  of  1881. 

The  following  characters  are  marked  upon  robes  and  blankets,  usually 
in  red  or  blue  colors,  and  often  upon  the  boat  paddles.  Frequently  an 
Indian  may  bo  seen  who  has  them  even  painted  upon  his  thighs,  though 
this  is  generally  resorted  to  only  on  festal  occasions,  or  for  dancing : 

Figure  95  denotes  that  the  wearer  success- 

t        fully  defended  himself  against  the  enemy  by 
throwing  uj)  a  ridge  of  earth  or  sand  to  pro- 
tect the  body. 
Figure  96  signifies  that  the  wearer  has  upon 
xiu.  .,u.-ou«-  ^^^  different  occasions  defended  himself  by 

iS?Ita?e^'^*    nViSe^i^^^o-    ^i<^i"ff  ^^18  boily  withiu  low  earthworks.    The 

fenacs.    uida-    character  is  merely  a  compound  of  two  of  the 

to,  etc.  .  "  * 

preceding  marks  i)laced  together. 
Figure  97  signifies  that  the  one  who  carries  this  mark  upon  his  blanket, 
leggings,  boat  paddle,  or  any  other  property,  or  his  person, 

nhas  distinguished  himself  by  capturing  a  horse  belonging  to 
a  hostile  tribe. 
Fio.97.— Cap.        Figure  98  signifies  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandans  that 

tured  a  horse.        ,  ,       /»  .,  /.  i,  •   i 

Hidatsa,  etc.     the  w^carcr  was  the  first  person  to  strike  ^  fallen  enemy  with 
a  coup  stick.    It  signifies  among  the  Arikara  simply  that 
the  wearer  killed  an  enemy. 
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Figure  99  represents  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandans  the  second  per- 
son to  strike  a  fallen  enemy.  It  represents  among  the  Ankara  the  first 
person  to  strike  the  fallen  enemy. 

Figure  100  denotes  the  third  person  to  strike  the  enemy,  according  to 


Via.  98.— First  to  strike  ^o.  99. -Second  to  strike  j-jo.  loo.—Third  to  strike 

an  enemy.    Hidatsa.  ^  enemy.    Hidatsa.  ^n  enemy.    Hidatsa. 

the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan;  the  second  person  to  strike  him,  according 
to  the  Arikara. 

Figure  101  shows  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  the  fourth  person 
to  strike  the  fallen  enemy.  This  is  the  highest  and  last  number ;  the 
fifth  person  to  risk  the  danger  is  considered  brave  for  venturing  so  near 
the  ground  held  by  the  enemy,  but  has  no  right  to  wear  the  mark. 

The  same  mark  among  the  Arikara  represents  the  person  to  be  the 
third  to  strike  the  enemy. 

Figure  102,  according  to  the  Arikara,  represents  the  fourth  person 
to  strike  the  enemy. 

According  to  the  Hidatsa,  the  wearer  of  the  accompanying  mark, 
Figure  103,  would  have  figured  in  four  encounters ;  in  the  two  lateral 


Fio.  101.— Fourth  to  strike  Fig.  102.— Fifth  to  strike  Fio.  103.— Stmck  four  en- 

an  enemy.    Hidatsa.  an  enemy.    Arikara.  emies.    Hidatsa. 

ones,  each,  he  was  the  second  to  strike  the  fallen  enemy,  and  in  the 
upper  and  lower  spaces  it  would  signify  that  he  was  the  third  person 
upon  two  occasions. 

The  mark  of  a  black  hand,  sometimes  made  by  the  impress  of  an 
actually  blackened  palm,  or  drawn  natural  size  or  less,  was  found  upon 
articles  of  Ojibwa  manufacture  in  the  possession  of  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Indians  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  in  1881,  These  Indians  say  it  is  an 
old  custom,  and  signifies  that  the  person  authorized  to  wear  the  mark  has 
killed  an  enemy.  The  articles  upon  which  the  designs  occurred  came 
from  Red  Lake  Reservation,  Minnesota,  the  Indiansof  the  latter  locality 
frequently  going  west  to  Fort  Berthold  to  trade  bead  and  other  work 
for  horses. 

Further  signs  of  particular  achievements  are  given  in  Figures  174, 175, 
176, 177,  and  179,  and  others  may  be  noticed  frequently  in  the  Dakota 
Winter  Counts. 


BEIilGIOUS. 

Under  this  head  pictograpbs  already  kuown  may  be  divided  into 
those  relating  to — 

1.  Mythic  personages. 

2.  Shamanism. 

3.  Dances  and  ceremonies. 

4.  Mortuary  practices. 
6.  Charms  and  fetiches. 


MYTHIC   PERSONAGES. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  considerable  number  of  pictograpbs 
of  this  character  in  Schoolcraft,  more  particularly  in  his  first  volume; 
also  to  the  WalumOlum  or  Bark-Kecord  of  the  Lenni  Lenapo,  which 
was  published  in  Beach's  "Indian  Miscellany/'  Albany,  1877;  and  since 
in  The  Lenapd  and  their  Legends:  By  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton.  Several  ex- 
amples are  also  to  be  found-  in  other  parts  of  the  present  paper. 

Some  forms  of  the  Thunder-Bird  are  here  presented,  as  follows: 


Fio.  104.— ThundcrBird.    Dakota. 
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Figures  104  and  105  are  forms  of  the  tliunder-bird  found  in  1883 
amoQg  the  DakotaB  uear  Fort  Snelling,  drawD  and  interpreted  by 
tbemselves.  Tbcy  are  botti  winged  and  have  waving  Hues  extending 
from  the  month  downward,  siguifjiug 
lightning.  It  is  noticeable  that  Figure 
105  placed  vertically,  tliea  appearing 
roughly  as  an  upright  human  flgnre,  is 
almost  identically  the  same  as  some  of 
the  Ojibwa  meda  ur  spirit  figures  repre- 
seuted  iu  Schoolcraft,  and  also  i 
bark  Ojibwa  record  iu  the  possession  o 
the  writer. 

Figure  106  is  another  and  more  c 
8ive  form  of  the  thunder-bird  obtained         j,,„  iM._Tbonder.biid.  D.kot.. 
at  the  same  place  and  time  as  those  im- 
mediately preceding.    It  is  wiugleps,  and,  with  changed  position  or 
point  of  view,  would  suggest  a  headless  human 
figure. 

The  blue  thunder-bird,  Figure  107,  with  red 
breast  and  tail,  is  a  copy  of  one  worked  in  beads, 
found  at  Mcndota,  Miunesota.     At  that  place       Fia.  los.— TiioiHUT-hird. 
stories  were  told  of  several  Indians  who  had  pre- 
sentiments that    the   thunder-bird   was  coming    to   kill  them,   when 
they  would  so  state  the  ease  to  their  friends  that  they  miRht  retire 
to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the  victim   of   super- 
stition would  go  out  to  art  elevated  point  of  land 
or  upon  the  prairie  to  await  his  expected  doom. 

Frequently,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  iso- 
lated and  elevated  position  of  the  person  in  a 
thunder  storm,  accidents  of  this  kind  do  occur, 
thus  giving  notoriety  to  the  preseutiment  above 
mentioned, 

A  still  different  form  of  the  Dakota  thunder  bird 
is  reproduced  in  Mrs.  Eastman's  Dahcotah,  op.  cit., 
page  262.     See  also  page  181  xupra. 

Figure  103  is  "  Skamson,"  the  thunder  binl,  a  tat-     Fm.  io7— Thunder-bw. 
too  mark  copied  from  the  back  of  an  Indian  belong- 
ing to  the  Laskeek  village  of  the  Haida  tribe.  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
by  Mr.  James  G.  Swan. 

Figure  109  is  a  Twanii  thunder  bird,  as  reported  by  liev.  M.  Eells  in 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey,  Hi,  p.  112. 

TIktc  JH  at  Eiieii,  oo  tbu  reservatiou  [WasbiDf^tou  Temtor;!,  an  irreguliu'  kMaltic 
rock,  BbLut  3  feet  by  :i  feet  and  4  iDcbuH,  aud  a  fool  and  a  half  bigli-  On  one  side 
there  hos  been  haiuniered  a  face,  said  to  be  the  representation  of  the  face  nf  the  thun- 
der bird,  trbicb  could  ahio  caase  stoncB. 
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The  two  eyes  are  abont  6  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  apart  and  the  nose  about 
9  inches  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  man  a  long  time  ago,  who  felt 
yery  badly,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  rock,  and  with  another  stone  hammered  oat  the 


Fio.  108.— Thunder-bird.    Haida. 


eyes  and  nose.     For  a  long  time  they  believed  that  if  the  rock  was  shaken  it  wonld 
cause  rain,  probably  because  the  thunder  binl  was  angry. 

Graphic  representatious  of  Atotarko  and  of  the  Great  Heads  are 


Fio.  loa.— Tbunder-bliU.    Tvraua. 


shown  in  Mrs.  Erminnie  A.  Smith's  Myths  of  the  Iroqaois,  in  the 
Second  Annual  Kepoit  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Mythic  Person- 
ages are  also  presento<l  in  aboriginal  drawing  by  Mr.  (yharles  G.  Leland 
in  his  work,  the  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England,  etc.    Boston,  1884. 


SHAMANISM. 

The  term  Shamanism  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Sanscrit  word  for 
ascetic.  Its  original  api)lication  was  to  the  religion  of  certain  tribes  of 
northern  Asia,  but  in  general  it  expresses  the  worship  of  spirits  with 
magic  arts  and  fetich-practices.  The  Shaman  or  priest  i^retends  to  con- 
trol by  incantations  and  ceremonies  the  evil  spirits  to  whom  death,  sick- 
ness, and  other  misfortunes  are  ascribed.    This  form  or  stage  of  religion 
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is  80  prevalent  among  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  adoption  of 
the  term  Shaman  here  is  substantially  correct,  and  it  avoids  both  the 
stupid  expression  "medicine-man^  of  current  literature  and  the  indefi- 
nite title  priest,  the  associations  with  which  are  not  approi^riate  to 
the  Indian  religious  practitioner.  The  statement  that  the  Indians  wor- 
ship one  "Great  Spirit^'  or  single  overruling  personal  god  is  erroneous* 
That  i^hilosophical  conception  is  beyond  the  stage  of  culture  reached  by 
them  and  was  not  found  in  any  tribe  previous  to  missionary  influence. 
Their  actual  philosophy  can  be  expressed  far  more  objectively  and 
therefore  pictorially. 

Many  instances  of  the  "  Making  Medicine  "  are  shown  in  the  Dakota 
Winter  Counts;  also  graphic  expressions  regarding  magic.  Especial  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  AmericanHorse's  count  for  the  years  1824-'25 
and  1843-'44,  in  the  Corbusier  Winter  Counts. 

Figure  110  was  copied  from  a  piece  of  walrus  ivory  in  the  museum  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  by  Dr» 
Hoffman,  and  the  interpretation  is  as  obtained  from  an  Alaskan  native. 


^  "if^ 
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Fig.  110. — Shaman  exorcising  Demon.    Alaska. 

1,  2.  The  Shaman's  summer  habitations,  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity* 

3.  The  Shaman,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  holding  one  of  his 
*<  demons.''  These  "  evil  spirits"  are  considered  as  under  the  control  of 
the  Shaman,  who  employs  them  to  drive  other  "evil  beings"  out  of  the 
bodies  of  sick  men. 

4.  The  demon  or  aid. 

5.  The  same  Shaman  exorcising  the  demons  causing  the  sickness, 

6.  7.  Sick  men,  who  have  been  under  treatment,  and  from  whose 
bodies  the  ''evil  beings"  or  sickness  has  been  expelled. 

8.  Two  "evil  spirits"  which  have  left  the  bodies  of  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Fig.  HI  represents  a  record  of  a  Shamanistic  nature,  and  was  copied 
by  Dr.  Hoffman  from  an  ivory  bow  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  in  1882.  The  interpretation  was  also  obtained  at 
the  same  time  from  an  Alaskan  native,  with  text  in  the  Kiatexamut 
dialect  of  the  Innuit  language. 

The  rod  of  the  bow  upon  which  the  characters  occur  is  here  repre- 
sented in  three  sections.  A,  B,  and  C.  A  bears  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative,  extending  over  only  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  rod.  The 
course  of  the  inscription  is  then  continued  on  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
rod  at  the  middle,  and  reading  in  both  directions  (section  B  and  C), 
towards  the  two  files  of  approaching  animals.  B  and  C  occupy  the 
whole  of  one  side. 
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The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters. 

A.  1^0.  1.  Baidarka  or  skin  boat  resting  on  poles. 

2.  Winter  habitation. 

3.  Tree. 

4.  Winter  habitations. 
6.  Store-house. 

6.  Tree.    Between  this  and  the  store-honse  is  placed  a  piece  of 

timber,  from  which  are  8usi)ended  fish  for  diving. 

7.  Storehouse.    From  1  to  7  represents  an  accumulation  of 

dwellings,  which  signifies  a  settlement,  the  •home  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  history  relates. 

8.  The  hunter  sitting  on  the  ground,  asking  fomid,  and  mak- 

ing the  gesture  for  supplication. 

9.  The  Shaman  to  whom  application  is  made  by  the  hunter 

desiring  success  in  the  chase.    The  Shaman  has  just  fin- 
ished his  incantations,  and  while  still  retaining  his  left 
arm  in  the  position  for  that  ceremony,  holds  the  right 
toward  the  hunter,  giving  him  the  success  requested. 
lOo  The  Shaman's  winter  lodge. 

11.  Trees. 

12.  Summer  habitation  of  the  Shaman. 

13.  Trees  in  vicinity  of  the  Shaman's  residence. 

B.  No.  14.  Tree. 

15.  A  Shaman  standing  upon  his  lodge,  driving  back  game 

which  had  approached  a  dangerous  locality.  To  this 
Shaman  the  hunter  had  also  made  application  for  success 
in  the  chase,  but  was  denied,  hence  the  act  of  the  Shaman. 

16.  Deer  leaving  at  the  Shaman's  order. 

17.  IToms  of  a  deer  swimming  a  river. 

18.  Young  deer,  apparently,  from  the  smaller  size  of  the  body 

and  unusually  long  legs. 
0 .  No.  19.  A  tree. 

20.  The  lodge  of   the  hunter   (A.  8),  who,  after  having  been 

granted  the  request  for  success,  placed  his  totem  upon  the 
lodge  as  a  mark  of  gratification  and  to  insure  greater  luck 
in  his  undertaking. 

21.  The  hunter  in  the  act  of  shooting. 
22-23.  The  game  killed,  consisting  of  five  deer. 

24.  The  demon  sent  out  by  the  Shaman  (A.  9)  to  drive  the  game 
in  the  way  of  the  hunter. 
25-28.  The  demon's  assistants. 
The  original  text  above  mentioned  with  interlinear  translation,  is  as 
follows: 

Nu-niim'  cu-a  u-xldqa,  pi-cu-qi-a  ku  da  ku-lii-ni,  kaxa-qa-ltik'. 

Settlement  man  came,  hunting  go       wanted  (to),     (and)  Shaman  (he) 

asked. 

4  ETH 13 
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Kd'Xa-qlilin^  mi-D^qa  liiq6  taxH-ina-niik  ta-d^  ia-nftk.    K^-xlaltlk 

fthaaiuui  t^rt  to  Lim  fire  deer.  Sbaman 

ti-qli'Ui  u"i-1uu'  kai  na  nfm'  ka-xaha  pi-gu,         i  n-nl 

went  to  lodge  (where),  utand-  iipiriu  \  incantations]  deril 

the  Urp  (winter  habitation)  iog  on  top  made  he, 

of 

afi-qkna-gln-hu         t^-itc-1u-^'    te  xle  m^n'    tan  dti-ia-gat,  ta^-oa-cfik 

iwnt  to  him  (the  han-  brought  to  bim  fire  deer,  aame  man 

ter)  (and) 

pi-xla-iiT^  ta-xlimn-Dtik  taD-dar-a-xa-nflk'  t^gn-xli-n-qi.         A-xIi-lum 

becanght  five  deer  killed.  Another 

[necuredl 

Kk  xla-qliim^  ta-mti-qtca-gl. 

Hbamao  not  gave  them. 

(To  whom  application  had  been  made  prerlooaiy.) 


DANCES    AND   CEREMONIES. 

Plate  LXXXI  exhibits  drawings  of  varions  masks  nsed  in  dancing, 
the  characters  of  which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  from  rocks 
at  Oakley  Springs,  and  were  explained  to  him  by  Tabi,  the  chief  of  the 
Oraibi  Pneblos.  They  probably  are  in  imitation  of  masks,  as  nsed  by 
the  Moki,  Zuni,  and  Bio  Grande  Pneblos. 

Many  examples  of  masks,  dance  ornaments,  and  fetiches  nsed  in 
ceremonies  are  reported  and  illustrated  in  the  several  papers  of  Messrs. 
Cnshing,  Holmes,  and  Stevenson  in  the  Second  Annual  fieport  of  the 
Bnreau  of  Ethnology.  Paintings  or  drawings  of  many  of  them  have 
been  found  on  pottery,  on  shells,  and  on  rocks. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Port 
Townsend,  Washington,  June  1,  1883,  from  Mr.  James  G.  Swan,  will 
be  acceptable:  "You  may  remember  my  calling  your  attention  about 
a  year  Hince  to  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  on  a 
preliminary  survey  for  the  Mexican  National  Construction  Company 
had  called  on  me  and  was  astonished  at  the  striking  similarity  between 
the  wooden-carved  images  of  the  flaida  Indians  and  the  terracotta  im- 
ages he  had  found  in  the  railroad  excavations  in  Mexico. 

"1  have  long  entertained  the  belief  that  the  coast  tribes  originated 
among  the  Aztecs,  Jind  have  made  it  a  subject  of  careful  study  for  many 
years.  I  received  unexpected  aid  by  the  })late8  in  Habel's  Investiga- 
tions in  (Central  and  South  America.  I  have  shown  them  to  Indians  of 
various  coast  tribes  at  various  times,  and  they  all  recognize  certain  of 
those  pictures.  No.  1,  Plate  1,  represents  a  i)rie8t  cutting  oft'  the  head 
of  his  victim  with  his  stone  knife.  They  recognize  this,  because  they 
always  cut  off*  the  heads  of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle;  they  never 
scalp.  The  bird  of  the  sun  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture as  the  thunder  bird  of  the  coast  tribes.  But  the  most  singular  evi- 
dence 1  have  seen  is  in  Cushing's  description  of  the  Zuiii  Indian,  as 
published  in  the  Century  Magazine.  The  Ilaidas  recognize  the  scenes, 
particuhirly  the  masquerade  scenes  iu  the  February  [1883]  number,  as 
similar  to  their  own  tomanawos  ceremonies.    I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen 
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Haida  men  and  women  at  one  time  looking  at  those  pictares  and  talk 
and  explain  to  each  other  their  meaning.  One  chief  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish said  to  me  after  he  had  for  a  long  time  examined  the  pictures, 
'Those  are  our  people ;  they  do  as  wo  do.  If  you  wish,  I  will  make  you 
just  such  masks  as  those  in  the  pictures.' 

^<  These  Indians  know  nothing,  and  recognize  nothing  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Egyptian,  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  pictures,  but  when  I  show  them 
any  Central  or  South  American  scenes,  if  they  do  not  understand  them 
they  recognize  that  they  are  *  their  peoi)le.' " 

According  to  Stephen  Powers  (in  Contrib.  to  N.  A.  Ethnol.  Ill,  p.  140), 
there  is  at  the  head  of  Potter  Valley,  California,  '*  a  singular  knoll  of  red 
earth  which  the  T4tu  or  Huchnom  believe  to  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  the  creation  of  the  original  coyote-man.  They  mix  this  red 
earth  into  their  acorn  bread,  and  employ  it  for  painting  their  bodies  on 
divers  mystic  occasions.''  Mr.  Powers  supposed  this  to  be  a  ceremonial 
performance,  but  having  found  the  custom  to  extend  to  other  tribes  he 
was  induced  to  believe  the  stiitements  of  the  Indians  ''  that  it  made  the 
bread  sweeter  and  go  further." 

See  also  the  mnemonic  devices  relative  to  Songs,  page  82,  and  to  Tra- 
ditions, page  84 ;  also  page  237. 

Plate  LXXXII  represents  stone  heaps  surmounted  by  buffalo  skulls 
found  near  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Elvers  by  Prince 
Maximilian  zu  Wied,  and  described  in  his  Reise  in  das  Innere  Nord- 
America.  Coblenz,  1841,  II,  p.  435.  Atlas  plate  29.  The  description 
by  him,  as  translated  in  the  London  edition,  is  as  follows :  ^^  From  the 
highest  points  of  this  ridge  of  hills,  curious  signals  are  perceived  at 
certain  distances  from  one  another,  consisting  of  large  stones  and  granite 
blocks,  piled  up  by  the  Assiniboins,  on  the  summits  of  each  of  which  are 
placed  Buffalo  skulls,  and  which  were  erected  by  the  Indians,  as  alleged, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  Bison  herds,  and  to  have  a  successful 
hunt." 

This  objective  monument  is  to  be  compared  with  the  pictographsabove, 
"  making  buffalo  medicine,"  frequent  in  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts. 

Descriptions  of  ceremonies  in  medicine  lodges  and  in  the  initiation 
of  candidates  to  secret  associations  have  been  published  with  and  with- 
out illustrations.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  graphic  ceremonial 
charts  made  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Figure  38,  on  page  36,  is  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  as  is  also  No.  7  of  Figure  122,  page  205.  A 
good  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Mis.  Eastman's  Dahcotah,  or  Life  and 
Legends  of  the  Sioux,  page  206.  Sketches,  with  descriptions  of  draw- 
ings used  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  Zufii  and  Navajo,  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Matthews,  but  cannot  be 
published  here. 

Figure  Ilia  was  drawn  and  interpreted  by  Naumoflf,  a  Kadiak  native, 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1882. 

It  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  Shaman's  lodge  with  the  Shaman 
curing  a  sick  man. 
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The  following  is  the  explanation : 

No.  1.  The  entrance  to  the  lodge. 

No.  2.  The  fire  place. 

No.  3.  A  vertical  piece  of  wood  upon  which  is  placed  a  cross-piece, 
npon  each  end  of  which  is  a  lamp. 

No.  4.  The  musicians  seated  upon  the  raised  seats  furnishing  drum- 
ming and  music  to  the  movements  of  the  Shaman  during  his  incanta- 


Fig,  lllo.    Shaman's  lodge.    Alaska. 

tions  in  exorcising  the  **evil  spirit"  supposed  to  have  possession  of  the 
patient. 

No.  5.  Visitors  and  friends  of  the  afflicted  seated  around  the  walls  of 
the  lodge. 

No.  0.  Tbe  Shaman  represented  in  making  his  incantations. 

No.  7.  The  patient  seated  upon  the  floor  of  the  lodge. 

No.  8.  Represents  the  Shaman  in  another  stage  of  the  ceremonies, 
driving  out  of  the  patient  the  *'evil  being." 

No.  9.  Another  figure  of  the  patient;  from  his  head  is  seen  to  issue  a 
line  connecting  it  with  No.  10. 

No.  10.  The  "e\il  spirit"  causing  the  sickness. 

No.  11.  The  Shaman  in  the  act  of  driving  the  "  evil  being"  out  of  the 
room.  In  his  hands  are  sacred  objects,  his  personal  fetish,  in  which  the 
power  lies. 

No.  12.  The  flying  "evil  one." 

Nos.  13, 14.  Are  assistants  to  the  Shaman,  stationed  at  the  entrance 
to  hit  and  hasten  the  departure  of  the  evil  being. 
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A  chart  of  this  character  appears  to  have  been  seen  among  the 
natives  of  New  Holland  bv  Mr.  James  Manning,  but  not  copied  or  fully 
described  in  his  Notes  on  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland  (Jour,  of 
Eoyal  Society,  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  167).  He  mentions  it 
in  connection  with  a  corrobery  or  solemn  religious  ceremony  among 
adults,  as  follows:  '*It  has  for  its  form  the  most  curious  painting  upon 
a  sheet  of  bark,  done  in  various  colors  of  red,  yellow,  and  white  ochre, 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  priest.''  Such  objects  would  be  highly  im- 
portant for  comparison,  and  their  existence  being  known  they  should 
be  sought  for. 


MORTUARY   PRACTICES. 

Several  devices  indicating  death  are  presented  under  other  headings 
of  this  paper.  See,  for  example,  page  103  and  the  illustrations  in  con- 
nection with  the  t^xt. 

According  to  Powers,  "A  Yokaia  widow's  style  of  mourning  is  pecu- 
liar. In  addition  to  the  usual  evidences  of  grief  she  mingles  the  ashes 
of  her  dead  husband  with  pitch,  making  a  white  tar  or  unguent,  with 
which  she  smears  a  band  about  2  inches  wide  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
hair  (which  is  previously  cut  ofif  close  to  the  head),  so  that  at  a  little 
distance  she  appears  to  be  wearing  a  white  chai)let."  (See  Contrib.  to 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  p.  166.)  Mr.  Dorsey  reports  that  mud  is  used  by  a 
mourner  in  the  sacred-bag  war  party  among  the  Osages.  Many  object- 
ive modes  of  showing  mourning  by  styles  of  paint  and  markings  are 
known,  the  significance  of  which  are  apparent  when  discovered  iu 
pictographs. 

Figure  112  is  copied  from  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  museum  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  was  interpreted 
by  an  Alaskan  native  in  San  Francisco  in  1882. 

No.  1.  Is  a  votive  oflfering  or  "Shaman  stick,"  erected  to  the  memory 
of  one  departed.    The  "  bird  "  carvings  are  considered  typical  of  "  good 
spirits,"  and  the  above  was  erected  by  the 
remorse-stricken  individual,  No.  3,  who  had 
killed  the  person  shown  in  No.  2. 

No.  2.  T^he  headless  body  represents  the 
man  who  was  killed.  In  this  respect  the 
Ojibwa  manner  of  drawing  a  person  "killed" 
is  similar.  j  j,  .j 

No.  3.  The  individual  who  killed  No.  2,  and  fio.  112.— votive  offering.  Alaska. 
who  erected  the  "grave-post"  or   "sacred 

stick."    The  arm  is  thrown  earthward,  resembling  the  Blackfeet  and 
Dakota  gesture  for  "  kill." 
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The  following  18  the  text  in  Aigal6xamut: 

Nu-n4niu-qak'  ^i-x'l-xik'  ai-bali  to-qguqla  gt  nii-ha  t€ak  nac-qnf 

PUce  two  quarrel  (with)    one  an*      (one)  killed  him  (the      Urge       knife     took  head 

other.  other)  («r1th  a) 

qla-gdi,  i-n6-qtclaga ;  Ka-8^ha-Iik'  na-b^n^ca-gti-ltik  a-g6-nti-qaa^la-hti'. 

off.  laid  him  doirn :  Shaman  stick  bird  to  aet  (or  place)  on  the 

(boried)  (offering)      (wooden)  top  of  (over). 

That  portion  of  the  Kauvuya  tribe  of  Indians  in  Soathern  California 
known  as  the  Playsanos,  or  lowlandersj  formerly  inscribed  characters 
apon  the  gravestones  of  their  dead,  relating  to  the  pursuits  or  good 
qualities  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  obtained  several  pieces 
or  slabs  of  finely-grained  sandstone  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  during 
the  summer  of  1884,  which  had  been  used  for  this  puq>ose.  Ui>on  these 
were  the  drawings,  in  incised  lines,  of  the  Fin-back  whale,  with  figures 
of  men  pursuing  them  with  harpoons.  Around  the  etchings  were  close 
parallel  lines  with  cross  lines  similar  to  the  drawings  made  on  ivory  by 
the  southern  Innuit  of  Alaska. 

(iB.\VE-POSTS. 

Figures  113  and  114  were  procured  from  a  native  Alaskan  by  Dr. 
Hoffman  in  1882,  and  explained  to  him  to  be  drawings  made  upon 
grave-i)08ts. 

Drawings  similar  to  these  are  made  on  slabs  of  wood  by  devoted 
friends,  or  relatives,  to  present  and  perpetuate  the  good  qualities  of  a 

deceased  native.    The  occupation  is  usually  referred  to, 
•   4.      J     as  well  as  articles  of  importance  of  which  the  departed 
tTT^  one  was  the  possessor. 

Figure  113  refers  to  a  liunter,  as  land  animals  are 

+  shown  as  the  chief  pursuit.    The  following  is  the  expla- 

2    nation  of  the  characters : 
1.  Tlie  baidarka,  or  boat,  holding  two  persons;  the 
occiii)ai)t8  are  shown,  as  are  also  the  paddles,  which 
project  below  the  horizontal  body  of  the  vessel. 
y«B^        ^        2.  A  rack  for  drying  skins  and  fish.    A  pole  is  added 

above  it,  from  which  are  seen  floating  streamers  of  calico 
or  clotli. 
4        3.  A  fox. 

4.  A  land  otter. 

5.  The  hunter's  summer  habitations.    These  are  tem- 
A^^    r     porary  dwellings  and  usually  constructed  at  a  distance 

^iHmtk  ""     fioni  home.    This  also  indicates  the  profession  of  a  skin- 
*iIo8tV^  Aiallkr      hunter,  as  the  permanent  lodges,  indicated  as  winter 

houses,  i,  <?.,  with  round  or  dome-like  roof,  are  located 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  summer  houses  are  only  needed  when  at  some 
distance  from  home,  where  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  spent. 


'•  •  • 
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The  following  is  tbe  explanation  of  Figure  114.    It  is  another  design 
for  a  gravepost,  but  refers  to  a  fisherman : 

1.  The  double-seated  baidarka,  or  skin  canoe. 

2.  A  bow  used  in  shooting  seal  and  other  marine  animals.  •  • 

3.  A  seal.  i  ^4^ 

4.  A  whale.  ' 
The  summer  lodge  is  absent  in  this,  as  tbe  fisherman  did 

not  leave  the  sea-shore  in  the  pursuit  of  game  on  laud.  ^  ^17 

Figure  115  is  a  native  drawing  of  a  village  and  neighbor-  ' 

ing  burial-ground,  prepared  by  an  Alaskan  native  in  imita-  m 

tion  of   originals  seen   by  him   among  the  natives  of  the     s  N# 
mainland  of  Alaska,  especially  the  Aigaliiqamut.    Carvings 
are  generally  on  walrus  ivory;  sometimes  on  wooden  slats.     * 
In  the  figure,  No.  7  is  a  representation  of  a  grave-post  in  i>osi-       ^^^  ^^^  _ 
tion,  bearing  an  inscription  similar  in  general  character  to    ^usk*^*'* 
those  in  the  last  two  preceding  figures. 
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Fio.  115.— Village  and  barial-groands.    Alaska. 

The  details  are  explained  as  follows : 

No.  1,  2,  3, 4.  Various  styles  of  habitations,  representing  a  settlement. 

5.  An  elevated  structure  used  for  the  storage  of  food. 

6.  A  box  with  wrappings,  containing  the  corpse  of  a  child.  The 
small  lines,  with  ball  attached,  are  ornamented  appendages  consisting 
of  strips  of  cloth  or  skin,  with  charms,  or,  sometimes,  tassels. 

7.  Grave-post,  bearing  rude  illustrations  of  the  weapons  or  imple- 
ments used  by  a  person  during  his  life. 

8.  A  grave  scaffold,  containing  mlult.  Besides  the  ornamental  ap- 
pendages, as  in  the  preceding,  there  is  a  "  Shaman  stick  "  erected  over 
the  box  containing  the  corpse  as  a  mark  of  good  wishes  of  a  sorrowing 
survivor.    See  object  No.  1,  in  Figure  112. 

The  following  extract  from  Schoolcraft  (Hist.  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  1851,  Vol.  I,  p.  356,  Fig.  46)  relates  to  the  burial  posts 
used  by  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas.  Plate  LXXXIII  is  after  the  illus- 
tration given  by  this  author  in  connection  with  the  account  quoted: 

Among  the  Sioux  and  Western  Chippewas,  after  the  body  has  been  wrapped  in  its 
best  clothes  and  ornaments,  it  is  then  placed  on  a  scafford,  or  in  a  tree,  where  it  re- 
mains until  the  flesh  is  entirely  decayed  ;  after  which  the  bones  are  buried,  and  the 
grave- posts  fixed.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  a  tabular  piece  of  cedar,  or  other  wood, 
called  the  adjedatig,  is  set.  This  grave-board  contains  the  symbolic  or  representative 
figure  which  records,  if  it  be  a  wairior,  his  totem;  that  is  to  say,  the  symbol  of  his 
family,  or  surname,  and  such  arithmetical  or  other  devices  as  serve  to  denote  how 
many  times  the  deceased  has  been  in  war  parties,  and  how  many  scalps  he  had  taken 
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from  the  enemy;  t^o  facta  ft«nmhich  his  repDtation  is  eBsentlally  to  be  derived.     It 

is  seldom  that  more  la  attempted  iu  the  way  of  inecrlptiou.  Often,  bowever,  distin' 
KDiHhL'd  chiefs  have  tlieir  nnr-llag,  or,  in  modem  days,  a  small  ensign  of  American 
fabric,  dUplayed  on  a.  etanilard  at  the  head  of  their  graves,  nhicb  is  left  to  Bj  over 
the  deceased  till  it  is  nastod  hy  the  elemeuts.  Scalps  of  their  enemies, feathers  of 
the  bald  and  black  caf;le,  the  Bwnt low-tailed  falcon,  or  some  caruivorons  bird,  arc 
also  placed,  in  snch  instances,  on  the  ailjedatig,  or  suspended,  witbofferiogs  of  various 
kinds,  on  a  separate  staff.  But  the  latlcr  are  super-additions  of  a  religious  character, 
und  belong  t«  the  class  of  .the  lio-ke-wa-o-tvin-aii-tig.  The  building  of  a  faueral  fire 
on  recent  graves,  is  also  a  rito  trhich  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  Ibeir  r«ligioa8 
faith. 

Tlie  following  quotiitione  ami  illuHtratJons  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand von  Hochstetter's  New  Zealand,  before  cited.  TLat  author  says 
on  page  437  t1  ni'q : 

The  carved  Maori-flgares,  which  are  met  with  on  the  road,  are  the  memorials  of 
chiefs,  who,  while  Jourueyjog  to  the  restorative  baths  of  Rotorua,  enccumbed  to  their 
ilia  on  the  road.  Some  of  the  fignres  are  decked  nut  with  pieces  of  clothing  or  ker- 
chiefs; and  the  most  remarkable  frntnre  in  them  is  Ihe  close  imitation  of  the  tattoo- 


Fio.  lis.— Ni'W  ZcnluiKl  iirave  efllKy. 

iiig  of  the  di'ceasi-d,  by  nhiuli  the  MaiiriH  are  ulilc  to  reciiKnize  for  whom  the  mona- 
ment  has  been  creeled.  Certain  lines  are  pccnliiir  to  the  tribe,  others  to  the  family, 
and  again  others  to  the  individual.  A  close  iuiiliitiun  of  tlin  tattooing  of  the  face, 
therefore,  is  to  the  Maori  the  same  aH  to  us  a  photographic  likeness;  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  deacriptiou  of  name. 

A  representation  of  one  of  tlicsn.  carved  (wsts  ia  piven  in  Figure  116. 

Another  curved  jwst  of  like  diaractor  is  re|)reseuted  in  Figure  117, 
coneerning  wbivh  the  »anie  author  says,  page  33S: 


NEW    ZEALAND    MOBTUABY    EPFlOIEa 
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"Beside  my  lent,  at  Tahaabu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maugapii,  there 
stood  an  odd  half  decomposed   fignre  carved  of 
wood;  it  was  designated  tome  by  the  uativon  aK 
a  Tiki,  markiag  the  tomb  of  a  chief." 

The  Hame  author  states,  page  4'2'A:  "Thedwell- 
ings  of  the  chiefs  at  OhiDeniiitu  are  siirrounded 
with  inclosures  of  pole-fencea ;  and  the  Whares 
and  Wharepnnis,  sonic  of  tlieai  exhibiting  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  Maori  order  of  itrchitecturc, 
are  ornamented  with  grotesque  wood-earviugs. 
The  annexed  wood-cut  [here  reproilucod  as  Figure 
118J  is  intended  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  them. 
The  gable  figure,  with  the  lizard  having  six  feet 
and  two  heads,  is  very  remarkable.  The  human 
figures  are  not  idols,  but  are  intended  to  represent 
departed  aires  of  the  present  generation." 


u.llS,— New  ZuilBiidhi 


CHARMS    AND    FEnCHES. 

The  nse  of  objects  as  charms  and  fetiches  is  well  known.  Their 
graphic  representation  is  uot  so  well  understood,  although  in  the  at- 
tempted interpretation  of  pictographs  it  is  to  he  supi^osed  that  objects 
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of  this  character  would  be  pictorially  represented.  The  following  is  an 
instance  where  the  use  in  action  of  a  charm  or  fetich  was  certainly  por- 
trayed in  a  pictograph. 

Figure  119,  drawn  by  the  Dakota  Indians  near  Fort  Snelling,  Minne- 
sota, exhibits  the  use  for  a  fetichistic  purpose  of  an  instmment  which  is 


Fio.  119.~Mdewakftntawaii  Fetich. 

usually  included  among  war  clubs,  though  this  particular  object  is  more 
adapted  to  defense  than  to  oflense. 

The  head  of  the  fetich  is  a  grooved  stone  hammer  of  moderate  size, 
measuring  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  as  much  as  5  inches  in  length. 
A  withe  is  tied  about  the  middle  of  the  hammer  in  the  groove  provided 
for  the  purpose,  having  a  handle  of  from  2  to  4  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  is  frequently  wrapi)ed  with  buckskiu  or  raw-hide  to  strengthen 
it,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes.  Feathers  attached  bear  mne- 
monic marks  or  designs,  indicating  marks  of  distinction,  perhaps  fetich- 
istic devices  not  understood. 

These  objects  are  believed  to  possess  the  peculiar  charm  of  warding 
off  an  enemy's  missiles  when  held  upright  before  the  body.  In  the  pic- 
tograph nmde  by  the  Dakota  Indian,  the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  well 
as  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  by  an  enemy,  is  shown  w^th  consider- 
able clearness.  The  interpretation  was  explained  by  the  draftsman 
himself. 

Properties  are  attributed  to  this  instrument  similar  to  those  of  the 
small  bags  prepared  by  the  Shaman,  which  are  carried  suspended  from 
the  neck  by  means  of  string  or  buckskin  cords. 

Subjectmatter  connected  with  this  heading  appears  in  several  parts 
of  this  paper,  e,  r/..  Figure  46,  on  page  141,  and  the  characters  for  1824- 
'25  on  i)late  XLII. 


CUST03I8. 

Pictographs  in  the  writer's  possession,  to  be  classed  under  this  very 
general  heading,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  more  intimately  con- 
ne<;ted  with  other  headings,  and  therefore  arranged  in  other  i>arts  of 
this  paper,  may  be  divided  into  tliose  relating  to  Associations  and  those 
exhibiting  details  of  daily  life  and  habits. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  voluntary  associations,  generally  of  a  religious 
character,  have  existed  among  the  Indians,  the  members  of  which  are 
designated  by  special  paintings  and  marks  entirely  distinct  from  those 
relating  to  their  clan-totems  and  name-totems.  This  topic  requires  too 
minute  details  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  paper  after  the  space  taken 
by  other  divisions.  That  it  may  become  a  feature  in  the  interpretation 
of  pictographs  is  shown  by  the  following  account: 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  obtained  a  copy  of  drawings  on  a  pipe-stem, 
which  had  been  made  and  used  by  Ottawa  Indians.  Both  of  the  flat 
surfaces  bore  incisions  of  figures,  which  are  represented  in  Figure  120. 
On  each  side  are  four  spaces,  upon  each  of  which  are  various  charac- 
ters, three  spaces  on  one  side  being  reserved  for  the  delineation  of 
human  figures,  each  having  diverging  lines  from  the  head  upward, 
denoting  their  social  status  as  chiefs  or  warriors  and  medicine-men. 

Upon  the  space  nearest  the  mouth  is  the  drawing  of  a  fire,  the  flames 
passing  upward  from  the  horizontal  surface  beneath  them.  The  blue 
cross-bands  are  raised  portions  of  the  wood  (ash)  of  which  the  pipe-stem 
is  made;  these  show  peculiarly  shaped  openings  which  pass  entirely 
through  the  stem,  though  not  interfering  with  the  tube  necessary  for 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.    This  indicates  considerable  mechanical  skill. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  stem  are  spaces  corresponding  in  length  and  posi- 
tion to  those  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  the  lower  space  of  the  stem  is 
a  drawing  of  a  bear,  indicating  that  the  two  persons  in  the  corresponding 
space  on  I  he  opposite  side  belong  to  the  Bear  gens.  The  next  upper 
figure  is  that  of  a  beaver,  showing  the  three  human  figures  to  belong  to 
the  Beaver  gens,  while  the  next  to  this,  the  eagle,  indicates  the  oppo- 
site persons  to  be  members  of  the  Eagle  gens.  The  upper  figure  is  that 
of  a  lodge,  the  lodge  containing  a  council  fire,  shown  on  the  opposite 

^ide. 
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Jhe  eigoificatioD  of  the  nbole  is  that  two  niemberB  of  the  Bear  gens, 
three  luenibers  of  the  Beaver  gens,  and  three  members  of  the  Eagle 
gens  have  united  and  constitute  a  Bociety  living  in  one  lodge,  around 
one  fire,  and  smoke  tbrougb  the  same  pipe. 


DAILY    LIFE    AND    HABITS. 

Examples  of  daily  life  and  habits  are  given  in  Figures  121  and  122: 
Figure  121  represents  an  Alaskan  native  in  tbe  water  killing  a  wal- 
rus.   The  illustration  was  obtained  from  a  slab  of  walrus  ivory  in  the 
museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  California,  aud 
interpreted  bj  a  native. 

Tbe  carving',  Figure  122,  made  of  a 
piece  of  walrus  tusk,  was  copied  from 
tbe  original  in  the  museum  of  tbe  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Franciuco, 
California,  during  the  summer  of  1882.  Interpretations  were  verifietl 
by  Naumoir,  a  Kadiak  half  breed,  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time.  The 
special  purport  of  some  of  the  characters  aud  etchings  is  not  ai)i>arent. 


/ 


Fio.  121.— Walni»liuiH*r,    Alukft. 


— Ivorj  i»rvliiK  "Uh 


In  No.  1  is  a  native  whose  left  hand  is  resting  against  tbe  bouse, 
while  tbe  right  hangs  toward  the  ground.  The  character  to  bis  right 
represents  a  -'Sliaman  stick"  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of  a  bird,  a 
"good  spirit,"  in  memory  of  some  departed  friend.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  grave  stick  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  bis  wife. 

Xo.  2.  Bepreeeuts  a  reindeer,  but  the  special  import  in  this  drawing 
is  unkuown. 

No.  3.  Signifies  that  one  man,  tbe  recorder,  shot  and  killed  another 
with  an  arrow. 
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No.  4.  Denotes  that  the  narrator  has  made  trading  expeditions  with 
a  dog-sledge. 

No.  5.  Is  a  sail-boat,  although  the  elevated  paddle  signifies  that  that 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  voyage  was  best  made. 

No.  6.  A  dog-sled,  with  the  animal  hitched  up  for  a  journey.  The 
radiating  lines  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  over  the  head  of  the  man, 
is  a  representation  of  the  sun. 

No.  7.  A  sacred  lodge.  The  four  figures  at  the  outer  corners  of  the 
square  represent  the  3  oung  men  placed  on  guard,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  to  keep  away  those  not  members  of  the  band,  who  are  depicted 
as  holding  a  dance.  The  small  square  in  the  center  of  the  lodge  rep- 
resents the  fire-place.  The  angular  lines  extending  from  the  right  side 
of  the  lodge  to  the  vertical  partition  line  are  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
terranean entrance  to  the  lodge. 

No.  8.  A  pine  tree,  upon  which  a  porcui)ine  is  crawling  upward. 

No.  9.  A  pine  tree,  from  which  a  bird  (womlperker)  is  extracting 
larvae  for  food. 

No.  10.  A  bear. 

No.  11.  The  recorder  in  his  boat,  holding  aloft  his  double-bladed 
paddle  to  drive  fish  into  a  net. 

No.  12.  An  assistant  fisherman  driving  fish  into  the  net. 

No.  13.  The  net. 

The  figure  over  the  man  (No.  12)  represents  a  whale,  with  harpoon 
and  line  attached,  caught  by  the  narrator. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  personal  customs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  hair  in  any  tribe,  are  embodied  in  their 
pictorial  designation  by  other  tribes  and  perhaps  by  themselves.  See 
in  this  connection,  page  230. 

Among  the  many  customs  susceptible  of  graphic  portrayal  which  do 
not  happen  to  bo  illustrated  in  tins  paper,  an  example  may  be  given  in 
the  mode  in  several  tribes  (e,  /;.,  Apache,  Muskoki,  Dakota  and  Miztec, 
of  punishing  the  infidelity  of  wives,  namely,  by  cutting  off  the  nose. 
The  picture  of  a  noseless  woman  would,  therefore,  when  made  by  those 
tribes,  have  distinct  meaning.  The  unfaithful  wife  mentioned  on  page 
134  is  drawn  with  a  nose,  but  in  her  case  the  greater  punishment  of 
death  was  inflicted. 


V. 


tribaIj  history. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  in  pictographs,  or^ 
indeed,  orally,  between  historical  and  traditional  accounts  obtained 
from  Indians,  so  that  this  heading  may  be  connected  with  one  before 
presented,  having  relation  to  Traditions  as  mnemonically  pictured.  See 
page  84. 

The  WalumOlum,  or  Bark  Record  of  the  LenniLenapfe,  before  men- 
tioned, as  also  some  of  Schoolcraft's  pictographic  illustrations,  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  more' or  less  properly  con- 
nected with  history.  The  Dakota  Winter  Counts,  including  the  Oorbu- 
sier  Winter  Counts,  in  the  present  paper,  while  having  their  chief  value 
as  calendars,  contain  some  material  that  is  absolute  and  veritable  tribal 
history,  though  seldom  of  more  than  local  and  transient  interest.  An 
example  from  Battiste  Good's  count  for  the  year  1862-'63,  is  given  in 
addition,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  title  "Brul^"  Dakota. 

He  calls  the  year  *'  The-people-were-burnt  winter,"  and  adds : 

They  were  living  somewhere  east  of  their  present  country,  when  a 
prairie  fire  destroyed  their  entire  village.    Many  of  their  children  and 


Fio.  123.— Origin  of  liruU.    Dakota. 

a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  on  foot  some  distance  away  from  the  vil- 
lage, were  burned  to  death.  Many  of  their  horses  were  also  burned  to 
death.  All  the  people  that  could  get  to  a  long  lake  which  was  near  by 
saved  themselves  by  jum])ing  into  it.  Many  of  these  were  badly 
burned  about  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
the  name,  sicangUy  translated  as  Burnt  Thigh,  and  Brule,  by  which 
thej"  have  since  been  known.  Battiste  Good's  character  for  the  year  is 
here  given  as  Figure  123. 

This  is  of  later  date  than  the  mythical  times,  even  among  Indians^ 
and,  being  verified  as  it  is,  must  be  accepted  as  historical. 
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BIOGBAPHIC. 

The  |>ictogra|)b.s  under  this  bead  that  hiire  come  to  the  writer's  notice 
have  been  gruajM^d  as.  Fir»t,  a  continuous  account  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  life  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch :  Second,  separate  accounts  of  some 
particular  exploit  or  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  referred  to.  Picto- 
graphs  of  both  of  these  descriptious  are  very  common. 


CON'TUrUOUS  BECOBD   OF    EVENTS   IS   LIFE. 

An  esample  of  a  continuouit  reconi  is  the  following  "  antobiograpby" 
of  Running-Antelope: 

The  accompanying  illustrationit,  Fitrnres  Ilf-l  to  1^  are  copied  from  a 
record  of  eleven  drawings  prepared  by  Ranning- Antelope,  chief  of  the 


C'tK-papa  rJakotii,  at  (iraud  River,  Dakotii.  iu  1S73.  The  sketches  were 
painted  in  a  large  drawiiig-liook  by  tiieans  of  water  colors,  and  were  made 
for  Dr.  W.  J.  Ilofluian.  towhom  the  following  interpretations  were  given 
by  the  artist : 

Tlie  ifcord  comprises  the  most  imiKirtaiit  events  in  the  life  of  Run- 
ning-Antelope as  a  warrior.     Although  frequently  more  than  one  per- 
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sou  is  represented  aa  slain,  it  is  not  to  be  ioferred  that  ail  were  killed 
In  one  day,  bat  during  the  doration  of  one  expedition,  of  which  the  re- 
corder was  a  member  or  chief.    The  bird  [Falco  cooperi  f)  upon  the  shield 


Flo,  135,— Shot  BDd  Hilped  an  Aiiksn. 

refers  to  the  clan  or  band  totem,  while  the  antelope  drawn  beneath  the 
horses,  in  the  act  of  running,  signifies  the  personal  name. 

Figure  124.  Killed  t^vo  Ankara  Indians  in  one  day.    The  lance  held 
in  the  hand,  thrusting  at  the  foremost  of  the  enemy,  siguifieB  that  he 


killed  the  person  with  that  weapon ;  the  left-hand  flgnre  was  shot^  as 
is  shown,  by  the  discharging  gun,  and  afterwards  struck  with  tbelance. 
This  occurred  in  1853. 
4  BTH 14 
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F]gare  125.  Shot  and  scalited  an  Arikara  Indian  in  1863.  It  appears 
that  tbe  Ankara  ntteiuptiHl  to  inform  Buniiing-Antelope  of  bis  bein; 
iiuarmed,  as  the  rigbt  band  ia  thrown  outward  with  distended  fingers, 
in  imitation  of  making  the  gesture  fur  negation^  having  nothing. 


Figure  126.  Shot  and  killed  an  Arikara  in  1S53. 
Figure  127.  Killed  two  warriors  on  one  day  in  1864. 


Fio.  1 2g.— Killed 


Figure  128.  Killed  ten  men  and  three  eqiiawa  in  185(i.    The  grouping 
of  peraouB  Ht  rouply  resembles  the  ancient  Egyptian  method  of  drawing. 
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Fignre  139.  Killed  two  Arikara  chlefe  in  1 856.  Their  rank  is  sbowo  by 
the  appendages  to  the  sleeves,  which  consist  of  white  weasel  skins.  The 
arrow  iu  the  left  thigh  of  the  recorder  shows  that  he  was  wonnded.    The 


FlO.  I2S.  — EUled  lira  chleTs. 


scars  are  still  distinct  apon  the  person  of  Running-Antelope,  ehowing 
that  the  arrow  passed  tbroagh  the  thigh. 


Fio.  lao^EDLed  oi 


Fignre  130.  Killed  one  Arikara  iu  1857.    Strikintf  the  enemy  with  a 
bow  is  considered  the  greatest  insntt  that  can  be  offered  to  another. 
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The  act  of  so  doiug  also  entitleB  the  warrior  to  couDt  one  cou' 
relating  his  exploits  iu  the  council  chamher. 
Figure  131.  Killed  an  Arikara  iu  1859  nnd  captured  a  horse. 


Figure  132.  Killed  two  Ankara  hunters  in  1869.  Both  were  shot,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  figure  of  a  gun  iu  contact  with  each  Indian.  The 
cluster  of  lines  drawn  across  the  hotly  of  each  victim  represents  the 


(lischarge  of  the  guu,  and  shows  where  the  ball  took  effect  The  up- 
per one  of  the  two  ligures  was  iu  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  when  he 
was  killed. 


■uiuiT.l  BtrNHINa-ANTELOPE's  BIOQBAPHT.  213 

Figare  133.  Killed  flv«Arikara  in  one  day  io  1S63.  The  dotted  line 
indicates  the  trail  which  Banning- Antelope  followed,  and  when  the 
Indians  discovered  that  they  were  puraued,  they  took  skelter  in  an  !ao- 


Flo.  133~Ellled  Bi 


lated  copse  of  shrnhbeiy,  where  they  were  killed  at  leisure.    The  five 
guns  within  the  iiiclosnre  represent  the  five  persons  armed. 
Figure  134.  An  Ankara  killed  in  1865. 


Fio.  134.— Killed  au  Ariku*. 


The  Arikars  are  delineated  in  the  above,  in  nearly  all  instances,  wear- 
JDg  the  tep-knot  of  hair,  a  cnstom  similar  to  that  practiced  by  the  Absa- 
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roka,  thoagh  as  the  latter  were  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Sioax,  and  as  the  word  PalUtni  for  Ankara  is  applied  to  all  enemies, 
the  Grow  eastern  may  have  been  depicted  as  a  generic  mark.  The 
practice  of  painting  the  forehead  red,  also  an  Absaroka  custom,  serves 
to  distingnish  the  pictures  as  individnals  of  one  of  the  two  tribe^ 


PABTICULAB  EXPLOITS  AND  EVENTS. 

A  record  on  ivory  shown  as  Fignre  135,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Hoffman  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1882,  and  was  interpreted  to 
him  by  an  Alaskan  native.  The  story  represents  the  soooess  of  a  hunt; 
the  animals  desired  are  shown,  as  well  as  those  which  were  secured. 


8  4  5  6  7  8 


^  ^ff^^*^^rf 


10  U  IS       18      14         13  16  17        18  19  SO         SI 

Fio.  185.— Record  of  hunt.    AlMka, 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  characters : 

1,  2.  Deer. 

3.  Porcupine. 

4.  Winter,  or  permanent,  habitation.  The  cross-piece  resting  upon 
two  vertical  poles  constitutes  the  rack,  need  for  drying  fish. 

5.  Que  of  the  natives  occupying  the  same  lodge  with  the  recorder. 

6.  The  hunter  whose  exploits  are  narrated. 

7.  8,  9.  Beavers. 
10-14.  Martens. 

15.  A  weasel,  according  to  the  interpretation,  althongh  there  are  no 
specific  characters  to  identify  it  as  different  from  the  preceding. 

16.  Land  otter.  19.  A  walrus. 

17.  A  bear.  20.  A  seal. 

18.  A  fox.  21.  A  wolf. 

By  reference  to  the  illustration  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
animals  secured  are  turned  toward  the  house  of  the  speaker,  while  the 
heads  of  those  animals  desired,  but  not  ca])tured,  are  turned  away  from 
it. 

The  following  is  the  text  in  the  Kiatexamut  dialect  of  the  Innnit  Ian- 
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guage  as  dictated  by  the  Alaskan,  with  his  own  literal  translation  into 
English  : 

Hui-nu-nd-gahuipu-qtfi-api-cfi-qu-lti-amus'qu-liqnat.  Pa  mCi  qtullt' 

I,  (from)  my  place.  I  went  hanting  (for)  skins.  martens 

(settlement.)  (animals) 

taqim^n,  ami-daduk^  axla-lnk',  d-qui-d-nmk  pi  qti-a  a-xlaluk^ ;  kaqfi- 

fire,  weasel  one,  land  otter  caught  one ; 

luhfinumtik'a-xla-luk'jtun'-du-mukKi-gu-qli-u  g<imel6-ga-nuk',p6  luk 

wolf  one,  deer  (I)  killed  two,  beaver 

pi-uai-n-nak,  nii-nuk    pit'qu-ni,  ina  klak-inuk^  pit'  qu-nf,  a-cla-na-muk 

three,  porcupine    (I)  caught  none,  seal  (I)  caught  none,  walrus 

pit'  qu-ni,  naqi-la-muk  pit'qu-ni,  ta-gCi-xa-uiuk  pit'-qu-nf. 

(I)  caught  none,     fox     (I)  caught  none,     bear      (I)  caught  none. 

The  following  narrative  of  i>er6onal  exploit  was  given  to  Dr.  W,  J. 
Hoffman  by  "  Pete,"  a  Shoshoni  chief,  during  a  visit  of  the  latter  to 
Washington,  in  1880.  The  sketch,  Figure  136,  was  drawn  by  the  nar- 
rator, and  the  following  explanation  of  characters  will  be  sufficient  in- 
terpretation to  render  the  figures  intelligible. 


r^  %'cv  fl^f  (r^c^w.  \  cw  c^c^c  ,c 


C 
C 


Fio.  136.— Shoshoni  horse  raid. 

a.  Pete,  a  Shoshoni  chief. 

b.  A  Nez  Perces  Indian,  one  of  the  party  from  whom  the  horses  were 
stampeded,  and  who  wounded  Pete  in  the  side  with  an  arrow. 

c.  Hoof  marks,  showing  course  of  stampede. 

d.  Lance,  which  was  captured  from  the  Nez  Perces. 
6,  6,  e.  Saddles  captured. 

/.  Bridle  captured. 
g.  Lariat  captured. 
A.  Saddle-blanket  captured. 
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I.  Body-blanket  captured. 
).  Pair  of  leggings  captored. 

k.  Tbree  Biugle  legs  of  leggiDi^  captamL 

Figare  U7,  copiM]  from  Scboolcraft.  1 V,  p.  233,  PL  32,  is  takcD  from  the 
Kboalder-btade  of  a  baffa)o.  fonod  od  the  plains  id  the  Comanche  coontr; 
of  Texas.  So.  5  in  a  «; tnt>o1  showing  the  strife  tar  the  bnfialo  existing 
IjetweeD  the   Indian  and  white  races.    The  Indian  (i),  presrated  od 


horoeliack,  protected  by  ln«  ornameiited  Hliielii  and  armed  with  a  lance, 
killH  a  iSpaiiianl  C^),  tlie  hittor  lioiii;;  iiniu'd  with  a  ^iin,  alter  a  circui- 
touH  cba8e  ((!).  Iliscompatiioii  (4),  anticd  witli  a  lance,  shares  the  same 
fate. 

I<'tgnrc  I'tK  is  taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good  for  the 
year  \Sr,:\-T>\. 
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He  calls  the  year  CrosaBear-died-on  the-hunt  winter. 

The  "travail"  means,  they  moved;  the  buffalo,  to  hunt  buffalo;  the 
bear  with  mouth  open  and  paw  advanced,  cross-bear.  The  involute 
character  frequently  repeated  in  Battiste's  record  sig- 
nifies pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  resulting  in 
death.  In  this  group  of  characters  there  is  not  only 
the  brief  story,  an  obituary  notice,  but  an  ideographic 
mark  for  a  particular  kind  of  death,  a  noticeable  name- 
totem,  and  a  presentation  of  the  Indian  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  word  "travail"  appearing  above,  as  given  by  ^^ial^s'death**^ 
the  interpreter,  requires  explanation.  It  refers  to  the 
peculiar  sledge  which  is  used  by  many  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation.  It  is  used  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  not 
covered  with  snow,  even  more  than  when  snow  prevails.  The  word  is 
more  generally  found  in  print  in  the  plural,  where  it  is  spelled  "tra- 
vaux"  and  sometimes  "travois." 

The  etymology  of  this  word,  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  In- 
dian language,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The 
present  writer  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  class  of  words  which  de- 
scended in  corrupted  form  from  the  language  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs,  and  that  it  was  originally  the  French  word  "traineau,"  with  its 
meaning  of  sledge. 

Figure  139  is  taken  from  a  roll  of  birch  bark  obtained  from  theOjibwa 
Indians  at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  1882,  known  to  be  more  than  sev- 
enty years  old.  The  interpretation  was  given  by  an  Indian  from  that 
reservation,  although  he  did  not  know  the  author  nor  the  history  of 
the  record.  With  one  exception,  all  of  the  characters  were  understood 
and  interpreted  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  1883  by  Ottawa  Indians  at  Harbor 
Springs,  Michigan.  This  tribe  at  one  time  habitually  used  similar 
methods  of  recording  historic  and  mythologic  data. 

No.  1.  Represents  the  person  who  visited  a  country  supposed  to  have 
been  near  one  of  the  great  lake«.  He  has  a  scalp  in  his  hand  which  he 
obtained  from  the  head  of  an  enemy,  after  having  killed  him.  The  line 
from  the  head  to  the  small  circle  denotes  the  name  of  the  person,  and 
the  line  from  the  mouth  to  the  same  circle  signifies  (in  the  Dakota 
method),  "  That  is  it,"  having  reference  to  proper  names. 

No.  2.  The  person  killed.  He  was  a  man  who  held  a  position  of  some 
consequence  in  his  tribe,  as  is  indicated  by  the  horns,  marks  used  by 
the  Ojibwas  among  themselves  for  Shaman,  Wabeno,  etc.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  object  held  in  the  hand  of  this  figure  is  a  rattle, 
though  the  Indians,  to  whom  the  record  was  submitted  for  examina- 
tion, are  in  doubt,  the  character  being  indistinct. 

No.  3.  Three  disks  connected  by  short  lines  signify,  in  the  present 
instance,  three  nights,  i.  c,  three  black  suns.    Three  days  from  home 


IDEOGRAPHS. 

The  number  of  instances  in  this  paper  in  which  the  picture  has  been 
expressive  of  an  idea,  and  not  a  mere  portraiture  of  an  object,  and  has 
amounted  sometimes  to  a  graphic  representation  of  an  abstract  idea, 
is  so  great  as  to  render  cross-references  superliuous.  As  examples, 
attention  may  be  invited  to  Figure  72,  page  lOG,  for  the  idea  of  "  voice,'' 
Figure  179,  page  241,  for  that  of  "  war,"  and  the  Corbusier  winter  counts 
for  the  year  187(>-'77— No.  I,  page  14G,  for  that  of  *' support."  In  ad- 
dition to  them,  however,  for  convenience  of  grouping  under  this  si)ecial 
heading,  the  following  illustrations  (some  of  which  would  as  properly 
appear  under  the  head  of  Conventionalizing)  are  presented. 


ABSTRACT   IDEAS.      * 

Figure  140  is  taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste  Gooa,  and  is 
drawn  to  represent  the  sign  for  pipe,  which  it  is  intended  to  signify. 
The  sign  is  made  by  placing  the  right  hand  near  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  breast,  the  left  farther  forward,  and 
both  held  so  that  the  index  and  thumb  approximate  a 
circle,  as  if  holding  a  pipe-stem.  The  remaining  fingers 
are  closed. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  character  is  that  instead      Fio.iio.— Sip 
of  drawing  a  pipe  the  artist  drew  a  human  figure  making    kouf*^* 
the  sign  for  pipe,  showing  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween gesture-signs  and  pictographs.    The  pii>e,  in  this  instance,  was 
the  symbol  of  peace. 

Figure  141,  taken  from  the  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good  for  the  year 
1703-'04,  signifies  plenty  of  buffalo  meat. 

The  forked  stick  being  one  of  the  supports  of  a  drying- 
pole  or  scaffold,  indicates  meat.  The  circle  may  repre- 
sent a  pit  or  "  cache"  ia  which  buffalo  meat  was  placed 
during  the  winter  of  1703-'04,  or  it  may  mean  ^Hieap" — 
i.  €,j  large  quantity,  buffalo  having  been  very  plentiful 
that  year.  The  buffalo  head  denotes  the  kind  of  meat 
stored.  This  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  device  im-  fio.ui.— Plenty 
mediately  following,  and  being  fully  understood  affords  a  gaklJli.  ""^""^ 
suggestive  comparison  with  some  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
and  Chinese  letters,  both  in  their  full  pictographic  origin  and  in  their 

abbreviation. 
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Fignre  142  is  taken  from  the  same  coant  for  the  year  1745-^46,  in 
which  the  drying-pole  is  supported  by  two  forked  sticks  or  poles,  only 

one  of  which,  without  the  drying-pole,  was  indicated  in 
the  preceding  figure,  which  is  an  abbreviated  or  oonven- 
VljY       tionalized  form  of  the  objective  representation  in  the  pre- 
nniM        present  figure,  viz.,  a  scaffold  or  pole  upon  which  bnfifalo 
I        I        meat  was  placed  for  drying.    Buffalo  were  very  plentiful 
(hiring  the  winter  of  1745-'4C,  and  the  kind  of  meat  is  de- 
noted by  the  buffalo  head  placed  above  the  pole,  from 
which  meat  appears  suspended. 
Figure  143  is  taken  from  Prince  Maximilian's  Travels, op.  ci^  p.  352. 
The  cross  signifies,  I  will  barter  or  trade.    Three  animals  ai'e  drawn  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cross  ;  one  is  a  buffalo  (probably  albino);  the  two 
others,  a  weasel  {Mustela  Canadensis)  and  an  otter.    The  pictographer 


Fio.  142.— 
Plenty  Buffalo 
iD<*at.  Dakota. 


r' 


-^  ^ 


^ 


Flu.  143.— Piitograpb  for  trade.    DakotA. 

offers  in  exchange  for  the  skins  of  these  animals  the  articles  which  he 
has  drawn  on  the  left  side  of  the  croSvS.  He  has  there,  in  the  first  place, 
(lei)icted  a  beaver  very  i)laiiily,  behind  which  there  is  a  gun ;  to  the  left 
of  the  beaver  are  thirty  strokes,  each  ten  separated  by  a  longer  line; 

this  means:  I  will  give  thirty  beaver  skins  and  a  gun 
for  the  skins  of  the  three  animals  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  cross. 

The  ideographic  character  of  the  design  consists  in 
the  use  of  t  he  cross — bei  ng  a  drawing  of  the  gesture-sign 
for  '^  trade" — the  arms  being  in  jmsition  interchanged. 
Of  the  two  things  each  one  is  i)ut  in  the  place  before 
occu])ied  by  the  other  thing — the  idea  of  exchange. 

Figure  144,  from  the  record  of  Battiste  Good  for 
the  year  1720-'21,  signifies  starvation,  denoted  by  the 
bare  ribs. 

This  design  survives  among  the  Ottawa  and  Potta- 
watomi  Indians  of  Northern  Michigan,  but  among  the 
latter  a  single  line  only  is  drawn  across  the  breast, 
shown  in  Figure  145.  This  corresponds,  also,  with  one  of  the  gesture- 
signs  for  the  same  idea. 


Fig.  144  —Starvation. 
Dakota. 
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Figure  146,  from  the  record  of  Battiste  Good  for  the  year  1826-'27,  signi- 
fies "pain."  He  calls  the  year  "Ate-a-whistle-and-died  winter,"  and  ex- 
l)lains  that  six  Dakotas,  on  the  war  path,  had  nearly  perished  with  hun- 
ger when  they  found  and  ate  the  rotting  carcass  of  an  old  buffalo,  on 
which  the  wolves  had  been  feeding.    They  were  seized  soon  after  with 


Fio.  145.— Starr  Ation.    Ottawa 
and  Pottawatomi. 


Fig.  148.— Pain.    Died  of 
"whistle."    Dakota. 


pains  in  the  stomach,  their  bellies  swelled,  and  gas  poured  from  the 
mouth  and  the  anus,  and  they  died  of  a  whistle,  or  from  eating  a  whistle. 
Tlie  sound  of  gas  escaping  from  the  mouth  is  illustrated  in  the  figure. 
The  character  on  the  abdomen  and  on  its  right  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  ideograph  for  pain  in  that  part  of  the  body. 


SYMBOLISM. 

The  writer  has,  in  a  former  publication,  suggested  the  distinction  to 
be  made  between  a  pictorial  sign,  an  emblem,  and  a  symbol;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  preserve  the  discrimination  in  reference  to  ideographic  char- 
acters which  have  often  become  conventionalized.  To  partly  express 
the  distinction,  nearly  all  of  the  characters  in  the  Dakota  Winter  Counts 
are  regarded  as  pictorial  signs,  and  the  class  represented  bj'  tribal  signs, 
personal  insignia,  etc.,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  category-  of  em- 
blems. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  true  symbols  exist  among  the 
Indians,  as  they  must  exist  to  some  extent  among  all  peoples  not  devoid 
of  poetic  imagination.  Some  of  them  are  shown  in  this  paper.  The 
pipe  is  generally  a  symbol  of  peace,  although  in  certain  positions  and 
connections  it  sometimes  signifies  preparation  for  war,  and  again  sub- 
sequent victory.  The  hatchet  is  a  common  symbol  for  war,  and  closed 
hands  or  approaching  palms  denote  friendship.  The  tortoise  has  been 
clearly  used  as  a  symbol  for  land,  and  many  other  examples  can  be 
admitted.  If  Schoolcraft  is  to  be  taken  as  uncontroverted  authority, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Ojibwa  rivalled  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
recent  unpublished  accounts  of  the  Zuiii,  Moki,  and  Navajo  before  men- 
tioned indicate  the  frequent  employment  of  symbolic  devices  by  those 
tribes  which  are  notably  devoted  to  mystic  ceremonies.    Nevertheless, 
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tbe  writer's  personal  experience  is,  that  often  when  he  has  at  first  sop- 
posed  a  character  to  be  a  genuine  symbol  it  has  resolted,  witb  better 
means'  of  nnderstanding,  in  being  not  even  an  Ideograph  bat  a  mere 
objective  representation.  In  this  connection,  the  remarks  on  the  circle 
on  page  107,  and  those  on  Figure  206,  on  page  246,  may  be  in  point. 

Another  case  for  consideration  occurs.  The  impression,  real  or  rep- 
resented, of  a  human  hand  is  used  in  several  regions  in  the  world  with 
symbolic  significance.  For  instance,  in  Jerusalem  a  rough  representa- 
tion of  a  hand  is  reported  by  Lieutenant  Conder  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  January,  1873,  p.  16)  to  be  marked  on  the  wall  of  every  house 
whilst  in  building  by  the  native  races.  Some  authorities  connect  it 
with  the  five  names  of  Ood,  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  avert  the 
evil  eye.  The  Moors  generally,  and  especially  the  Arabs  in  Kairwan, 
employ  the  marks  on  their  houses  as  prophylactics.  Similar  hand 
prints  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  El  Bainl,  near  Petra.  Some  of  the 
quaint  symbolism  connected  with  horns  is  supposed  to  originate  firom 
such  hand  marks.  Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  mark  so 
readily  applied  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  an  instance,  with  its  ascer 
tained  significance,  being  given  on  page  187,  supra. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  figure  of  a  hand,  with  ex- 
tended fingers,  is  ver^*  common  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins  in  Arixoua  as  a 
rock-etching,  and  is  also  frequently  seen  daubed  on  the  rocks  with  col- 
ored pigments  or  white  clay.  This  coincidence  would  seem  at  first  to 
assure  symbolic  significance  and  possibly  to  connect  the  symbolism  of 
the  two  hemispheres.  But  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Ream  explains  the  Arizona 
etchings  of  hands,  on  the  authority  of  the  living  Moki,  as  follows: 

*<  These  are  vestiges  of  the  test  formerly  practiced  among  young  men 
who  aspired  for  admission  to  the  fraternity  of  Salyko.  The  Salyko  is  a 
trinity  of  two  women  ami  a  woman  from  whom  the  Hopitus  [MokiJ  first 
obtained  corn.  Only  those^  were  chosen  as  novices,  the  imprints  of 
whose  hands  had  dried  on  the  instant." 

While  the  subject-matter  is,  therefore,  ceremonial,  there  is  absolutely 
no  symbolism  connected  with  it.  The  etchings  either  simply  perpetu- 
ate the  marks  made  iu  the  several  tests  or  imitate  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  study  no  more  can  be  suggested  than  that 
symbolic  interpretations  should  be  accepted  with  caution. 

With  regard  to  the  symbolic  use  of  material  objects,  which  would 
probably  be  extended  into  graphic  portrayal,  the  following  remarks 
may  be  given: 

The  Prince  of  Wied  mentions  (op.  cit.j  Vol.  I,  p.  244)  that  in  the  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes  the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
feather  worn  on  the  head  signifies  a  good  horse  stealer.  The  stealthy 
approach  of  the  serpent,  accompanied  with  latent  power,  is  here  clearly 
indicated. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Dakotas  that  ^^some  of  the  chiefis  had  the 
skins  of  skunks  tied  to  their  heels  to  symbolize  that  they  never  ran,  as 
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that  auiinal  is  noted  for  its  slow  and  self-possessed  movements."  See 
Personal  Memoirs  of  a  Eesidence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian 
Tribes  on  the  American  Frontier,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1851,  p.  214. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  customs  to  be  remembered  in  the  attempted 
interpretations  of  pictographs.  The  present  writer  does  not  know  that 
a  skunk  skin,  or  a  strip  of  skin  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  skunk 
skin,  attached  to  a  human  heel,  has  ever  been  used  pictorially  as  the 
ideograph  of  courage  or  steadfastness,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  this 
objective  use  of  the  skins,  if  they  were  found  so  represented  pictorially, 
as  might  well  be  expected,  the  interpretation  would  be  suggested^ 
without  any  direct  explanation  from  Indians. 


IDENTIFICATION  OP  THE  PIOTOORAPHBBa. 

The  flrat  point  in  tbe  examiuatioa  of  a  piotograph  is  to  determine  by 
wbat  body  of  people  it  was  made.  This  is  not  only  becaose  the  marks 
or  devices  made  by  the  artiste  of  one  tribe,  or  perhaps  of  one  lingnistio 
Btock  if  not  diBiDtegrated  into  separated  divisiona  distant  fhnn  each 
other,  may  have  a  different  signiflcanoe  from  flgorea  Tiitaally  the  same 
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produced  by  anotber  tribe  or  stock,  but  because  tbeA'alne  of  the  record 
is  greatly  eubanced  wlien  tlie  recorders  are  known.  In  arriving  at  the 
identitication  mentioned  it  is  advisable  to  study:  1st.  The  general  style 
or  type.    2d.  The  presence  of  characteristic  olyecta.    3d.  The  apparent 
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subject-matter.    4th.  The  localities  with  reference  to  the  known  habi- 
tat of  tribes. 


GENERAL   STYLE   OR   TYPE. 

Although  the  collection  of  pictographs,  particularly  of  petroglyphs,  is 
not  complete,  and  their  study,  therefore,  is  only  commenced,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  present  some  of  the  varieties  in  general  style  and  type. 

Figure  147  is  presented  as  a  type  of  the  Kastern  Algonkian  pictographs. 
It  was  copied  by  Messrs.  J.  Sutton  Wall  and  William  Arison,  in  1882, 
from  a  rock  opposite  Millsborough,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  mentioned  on  page  20,  snpraj  in  connection  with  the  local  distri- 
bution of  petroglyphs.  The  locality  is  within  the  area  once  occupied 
by  the  tribes  of  the  AJgonkian  linguistic  family,  and  there  is  apparent 
a  general  similarity  to  the  well-known  Dighton  Rock  inscription. 

Mr.  J.  Sutton  Wall,  of  Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  the  drawing  of  the  etchings,  states  that  the  outlines  of 
figures  are  formed  by  grooves  carved  or  cut  in  the  rock  from  an  inch  to 
a  mere  trace  in  depth.  The  footprints  are  carved  depressions.  The 
character  marked  Z  (near  the  lower  left-hand  corner)  is  a  circular  cavity 
7  inches  deep.    The  rock  is  sandstone,  of  the  Waynesburg  series. 

Mr.  Wall  has  also  contributed  a  copy  of  the  "  Hamilton  Picture  Rock,'' 
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Fio.  148. ^Algonkian  petrogl^'pb.    HaiuUton  Farm,  West  Virginia. 

of  which  Figure  148  is  au  illustration.    The  etchings  are  on  a  sand- 
stone rock,  on  the  Hamilton  farm,  G  miles  southeast  from  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia.    The  turnpike  passes  over  the  south  edge  of  the  rock. 
4  ETH 15 
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Mr.  Wall  furDislie^  the  following  interpretation  of  the  figures: 

A.  Outline  of  a  turkey. 

B.  Outline  of  a  panther. 

C.  Outline  of  a  rattlesnake. 

D.  Outline  of  a  human  form. 

E.  A  "npinil  or  volute.'^ 

F.  Impression  of  a  horse  foot. 
<T.  Impression  of  a  human  foot. 

H.  Outline  of  the  tof)  portion  of  a  tree  or  branch. 

I.  Impression  of  a  human  hand. 

J.  Impression  of  a  bear's  forefoot,  but  lacks  the  proper  namber  of  toe 
marks. 

K.  Impression  of  two  turkey  tracks. 

L.  lias  some  ap])earance  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  but  lacks  the  correspond- 
ing length  of  ears. 

M.  Impression  of  a  bear's  hindfoot,  but  lacks  the  proper  number  of 
toe  marks. 

N.  Outline  of  infant  human  form,  with  two  ant)ws  in  the  right  hand. 

O,  P.  Two  cup-shaped  depressions. 

Q.  Outline  of  the  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

K.  Might  be  taken  to  represent  the  impression  of  a  horse's  foot  were 
it  not  for  the  line  bisecting  the  outer  curved  line. 

S.  Represent  butt'alo  and  deer  tracks. 

The  turkey  A,  the  rattlesnake  C,  the  rabbit  L,  and  the  "footprints" 
J,  M,  juhI  Q,  are  specially  noticeable  as  typical  characters  in  Algonkian 
pictography. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer  furnishes  in  his  Uistoiical  Map  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Fiu.  149.—  Algonkian  pt'tntglypb.    Safe  Uarbor,  Penns.vlyania. 

Philadelphia,  1875,  a  sketch  of  a  pictograph  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Pennsylvania,  below  the  dam  at  Safe  Harbor,  part  of  which  is  repro- 
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(Inced  iu  Figure  149.  This  api>ears  to  be  purely  Algookian,  and  has  more 
resemblance  to  Ojibwa  characters  than  any  other  petroglyph  yet  noted 
from  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  best  type  of  Western  Algonkian  petroglyphs  known  to  the  writer 
is  reported  as  discovered  by  members  of  the  party  of  Gapt.  William  A. 
Jones,  United  States  Army,  in  1873,  and  published  in  his  report  on 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  iucluding  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Washington,  1875,  p.  267,  et  seq.,  Fig.  50,  reproduced  in  this  paper  by 


Fig.  160.— Algonkian  petroglyph.  Wyoming. 

Figure  150,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  characters  are  shown 
about  one-fifth  of  their  size. 
An  abstract  of  bis  description  is  as  follows: 

*  *  Upon  a  nearly  vertical  wall  of  the  yellow  sandstones  jnst  back  of  Mnrphy's 
ranch,  a  number  of  rude  figures  had  been  chiseled,  apparently  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
cent, as  they  had  become  much  worn.  *  *  *  No  certain  clae  to  the  connected  mean- 
ing of  this  record  was  obtained,  although  Pinatsi  attempted  to  explain  it  when  the 
sketch  was  shown  to  Uim  some  days  later  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bond,  who  copied  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  rocks.  The  figure  on  the  left,  in  the  upper  row,  somewhat  resembles 
the  design  commonly  used  to  represent  a  shield,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  orna- 
mental fringe  omitted,  perhaps  worn  away  in  the  inscription.  We  shall  possibly  be 
justified  in  regarding  the  whole  as  an  attempt  to  record  the  particulars  of  a  fight  or 
battle  which  once  occurred  iuthis  neighborhood.  Plnatsi's  remarks  conveyed  the 
idea  to  Mr.  Bond  that  he  understood  the  figure  fthe  second  in  the  upper  line  J  to  sig- 
nify cavalry,  and  the  six  figures  [three  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  line,  as  also  the  three 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  line,  ]  to  mean  infantry,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  recognize  the 
hieroglyphs  as  the  copy  of  any  record  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  showed  these  (as  well  as  other 
pictographs  from  the  same  locality)  to  several  prominent  Shoshoni  In- 
dians from  near  that  locality,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  the  work 
of  the  Pawkees  (Satsika,  or  BLackfeet),  who  formerly  occupied  that 
country.  The  general  resemblance  of  many  of  the  drawings  from  this 
area  of  country  is  similar  to  many  of  the  Eastern  Algonkin  records. 
The  Satsika  are  part  of  the  great  Algonkian  stock. 

Throughout  the  Wind  River  country  of  Wyoming  many  pictographic 
records  have  been  found,  and  others  reported  by  the  Shoshoni  Indians. 
These  are  said,  by  the  latter,  to  be  the  work  of  the  "  Pawkees,"  as  they 
call  the  Blackfeet,  or  more  properly  Satsika,  and  the  general  style  of 
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mauy  of  the  figures  bears  strong  resemblance  to  similar  earrings  found 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  in  regions  known  to  have 
been  occupied  by  other  tribes  of  the  same  linguistic  stock,  viz.,  the  Al- 
gonkian. 

The  four  specimens  of  Algonkiau  petrogljphs  presented  above  in 
Figures  147-150  show  gradations  in  type.  In  connection  with  them 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Ojibwa  bark  record,  Figure  139,  page  218; 
the  Ojibwa  grave  iwsts,  Plate  LXXXIII;  the  Ottawa  pii>e-stem,  Fig- 
ure VJOj  page  204,  in  this  paper;  and  to  Schoolcraft's  numerous  Ojibwa 
I>i(!tograi»h8;  and  they  may  be  contrasted  with  the  many  Dakota  and 
Innuit  drawings  in  this  ])a])er. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  has  fiiniished  a  small  collection  of  drawings  of  Sho- 
shonian  petroglyphs,  from  Oneida,  Idaho,  shown  in  Figure  151.  Some  of 
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I"  Im.  I.'>t.~Sborthoniau  po.trojilypli.     Idaho. 

them  appear  to  be  totemic  characters,  and  to  record  the  names  of  visit- 
ors to  the  locality. 

Five  miles  northwest  from  this  locality,  and  one-half  mile  east  from 
Marsh  Creek,  is  another  grouj)  of  characters,  on  basalt  bowlders,  appar- 
ently tot(Mnic,  and  by  Shoshoni.  A  copy  of  these,  also  contributed  bj' 
Mr.  (Gilbert,  is  given  in  Figure  152. 

All  of  these  drawings  resemble  the  iietroglyi)hs  found  at  Partridge 
Creek,  northern  Arizona,  and  in  Temple  Creek  Canon,  southeastern 
Utah,  mentioned  ante,  pages  30  and  26  respectively. 
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Mr.  I.  C.  Eussell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  baa  fur- 
nished drawings  of  rude  pictographs  at  Black  Rock  Spring,  Utah,  repre- 
sented in  Figure  163.  Some  of  the 
other  characters  not  represented  in 
the  figure  consist  of  several  horizon- 
tal lines,  placed  one  above  another, 
above  which  are  a  number  of  spots, 
the  whole  appearing  like  a  numeri- 
cal record  having  reference  to  the 
figure  alongside,  which  resembles, 
to  a  slight  extent,  a  melon  with  tor- 
tuous vines  and  stems.  The  left- 
hand  upper  figure  suggests  the 
masks  shown  on  Plate  LXXXI. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
has  discovered  pictographs  at  Fool 
Creek  Canon,  Utah,  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 164,  which  strongly  resemble 
those  still  made  by  the  Moki  of  Ari- 
zona. Several  characters  are  ident- 
ical with  those  last  mentioned,  and  /'^^m^^ 
represent  human  figures,  one  of  ^BH 
which  is  drawn  to  represent  a  man,  /»    | 

shown  by  a  cross,  the  upper  arm  of  Fi«.  l.).'.— Sij.mliouiau  petroglyph.    lUaha, 

which  is  attached  to  the  perinjeum. 

These  are  all  drawn  in  red  color  and  were  executed  at  three  difi'erent 
periods.  Other  neighboring  pictographs  are  pecked  and  unpainted, 
while  others  are  both  pecked  and  painted. 

Both  of  these  pictographs  from  Utah  may  be  compared  with  the  Moki 
pictographs  from  Oakley  Springs,  Arizona,  copied  in  Figure  1,  page  30. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Barnes,  of  San  Diego,  California,  has  kindly  furnished 
sketches  of  pictographs  prepared  for  him  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kimball,  of 
National  City,  California,  which  were  copied  from  records  25  miles  north- 
east of  the  former  city.  Many  of  them  found  upon  the  faces  of  large 
rocks  are  almost  obliterated,  though  sufficient  remains  to  permit  trac- 
ing. The  only  color  used  appears  to  be  red  ocher.  Many  of  the  char- 
acters, as  noticed  upon  the  drawings,  closely  resemble  those  in  New 
Mexico,  at  Ojo  de  Benado,  south  of  Zufii,  and  in  the  caiion  leading 
from  the  canon  at  Stewart's  ranch,  to  the  Kanab  Creek  Canon,  Utah. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  habitat  of  the  Shoshouian  stock  apart  from 
the  linguistic  evidence  with  which  it  agrees. 

The  power  of  determining  the  authorship  of  pictographs  made  on 
materials  other  than  rocks,  by  means  of  their  general  style  and  type, 
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can  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  those  of  the  Ojibwa,  Dakota, 
Haida,  and  Innnit  of  Alaska  presented  in  various  parts  of  this  paper. 


Fio.  153.— Sbofthonian  petroglyiih.    Utah. 


PRESENCE    OF    CHARACTERISTIC    OBJECTS. 

With  regard  to  the  study  of  the  individual  characters  themselves  to 
identify  the  delineators  of  pictographs,  the  various  considerations  of 

fauna,  religion,  customs,  tribal  signs,  indeed, 
most  of  the  heatlings  of  this  paper  will  be  ap- 
plicable. It  is  impracticable  now  to  give  fur- 
ther details  in  this  immediate  connection, 
exce])t  to  add  to  similar  particulars  before 
presented  the  following  notes  with  regard  to 
the  arnuigenient  of  hair  and  display  of  paint 
in  identification. 

A  custom  obtains  among  the  Absaroka, 

which,  when  depicted  in  pictographs,  as  is 

frequently  done,  serves  greatly  to  facilitate 

identification  of  the  principal  actors  in  events 

recorded.    This  consists  in  wearing  false  hair, 

attached  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  allowed 

^»^  to  hang  down  over  the  back.     Ilorse  hair, 

P  taken  from  the  tail,  is  arranged  in  8  or  10 

Fio.i54.-shosh^nianrock.painting.    yt^^uds,  cach  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  and 
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laid  parallel  with  spaces  between  them  of  the  width  of  a  single  strand. 
Pine  gum  is  then  mixed  with  red  ocher,  or  vermilion,  when  the  indi- 
vidual can  afford  the  expense,  and  by  means  of  other  hair,  or  fibers  of 
any  kind  laid  cross-wise,  the  strands  are  secured,  Jind  around  each  in- 
tersection of  hair  a  ball  of  gum  is  plastered  to  hold  it  in  place.  About 
4  inches  further  down,  a  similar  row  of  gum  balls  and  cross  strings  are 
placed,  and  so  on  down  to  the  end.  The  top  of  the  tail  ornament  is 
then  secured  to  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  Indians  fre- 
quently incorporate  the  false  hair  with  their  own  so  as  to  lengthen  the 
latter  without  any  marked  evidence  of  the  deception.  Nevertheless 
the  transverse  fastenings  with  their  gum  attachments  are  present.  The 
Ankara  have  adopted  this  custom  of  late,  and  they  have  obtained  it 
from  the  Hidatsa,  who,  in  turn,  learned  it  of  the  Absaroka. 

In  picture-writing  this  is  shown  upon  the  figure  of  a  man  by  the 
presence  of  parallel  lines  drawn  downward  from  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  cross  lines,  the  whole  appearing  like  small  squares  or  a  piece  of  net. 

Dr.  George  Gibbs  mentions  a  i)ictograph  made  by  one  of  the  North- 
western tribes  (of  Oregon  and  Washington)  upon  which  "the  figure 
of  a  man,  with  a  long  queue,  or  scalp-lock,  reached  to  his  heels,  de- 
noted a  Shoshonee,  that  tribe  being  in  the  habit  of  braiding  horse-  or 
other  hair  into  their  own  in  that  manner.''  See  Contrib.  to  K  A. 
Ethnol.,  Vol.  I,  p.  222. 

This  may  have  reference  to  the  Shoshoni  Indians  among  the  extreme 
Northwestern  tribes,  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  positively  affirmed  that 
the  mark  of  identification  could  be  based  upon  the  custom  of  braiding 
with  their  own  hair  that  of  animals  to  increase  the  length  and  appear- 
ance of  the  queue,  as  this  custom  also  prevails  among  the  Absaroka 
and  Arikara  Indians  of  Montana  and  Dakota,  respectively,  as  above 
described. 

Pictures  drawn  by  some  of  the  northern  tribes  of  the  Dakota,  the 
Titon,  for  instance,  show  the  characteristic  and  distinctive  features  for  a 
Crow  Indian  to  be  the  distribution  of  the  red  war  paint,  which  covers 
the  forehead.  A  Dakota  upon  the  same  picture  is  designated  by  paint- 
ing the  face  red  from  the  eyes  down  to  the  end  of  the  chin.  Again, 
the  Crow  is  designated  by  a  topknot  of  hair  extending  upward  from 
the  forehead,  that  lock  of  hair  being  actually  worn  by  that  tribe  and 
brushed  upward  and  slightly  backward.  See  the  seated  figure  in  the 
record  of  Running- Antelope  in  Fig.  127,  page  210. 

The  Pueblos  generally,  w^hen  accurate  and  particular  in  delineation, 
designate  the  women  of  that  tribe  by  a  huge  coil  of  hair  over  either 
ear.  This  custom  prevails  also  among  the  Coyotfero  Apaches,  the  women 
wearing  the  hair  in  a  coil  to  denote  a  virgin  or  an  unmarried  person, 
while  the  coil  is  absent  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  unpublished  '*  Catalogue 
of  the  Relics  of  the  Ancient  Builders  of  the  Southwest  Tablelands,''  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Y.  Keam: 
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<<The  Maltese  cross  is  the  emblem  of  a  virgiu;  still  so  recoguizecl  by 
the  Mokis.  It  is  a  conventional  development  of  a  more  common  em- 
blejn  of  maidenhood,  the  form  in  which  the  maidens  wear  their  hair 
arranged  as  a  disk  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  u[>ou  each  side 
of  the  head.  This  discoidal  arrangement  of  their  hair  is  typical  of  the 
emblem  of  fructification,  worn  by  the  maiden  in  the  Muingwa  festival. 
Sometimes  the  hair,  instead  of  being  worn  in  the  complete  discoid  form, 
is  dressed  from  two  curved  twigs,  and  presents  the  form  of  two  semi- 
circles upon  each  side  of  the  liead.  The  partition  of  these  is  sometimes 
horizontal  and  sometimes  vertical.  A  combination  of  both  of  these 
styles  presents  the  form  from  which  the  Maltese  cross  was  convention- 
alized. The  brim  decorations  are  of  ornamental  locks  of  hair  which  a 
n)aiden  trains  to  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  forehead." 

This  strongly  marked  form  of  Miiltese  cross,  the  origin  of  which  is 
above  explained,  appears  frequently  in  the  pottery,  and  also  in  the 
petroglyphs  of  the  Moki. 

liegarding  the  apparent  subject  matter  of  ])ictographs  an  obvious 
distinction  may  be  made  between  hunting  and  laud  scenes  such  as 
would  be  familiar  to  interior  tribes  and  those  showing  fishing  and  water 
transportation  common  to  seaboard  and  lacustrine  peoples.  Similar 
and  more  perspicuous  modes  of  discrimination  are  available.  The  gen- 
eral scope  of  known  history,  traditions,  and  myths  may  also  serve  in 
identification. 

Knowledge  of  the  priscan  homes  and  of  the  migrations  of  tribes  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  their  former  habitat  in  connection  with  the  probable 
age  of  rock-etchings  or  paintings  is  manifestly  desirable. 


MODE8  OF  IXTERPRETATION. 

It  18  obvious  that  before  attempting  the  interpretation  of  pictographs, 
concerning  which  no  direct  information  is  to  be  obtained,  there  should 
be  a  full  collection  of  known  characters,  in  order  that  through  them 
the  unknown  may  be  learned.  When  aii}'  considerable  number  of  ob- 
jects in  a  pictograph  are  actually  known,  the  remainder  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  context,  the  relation,  and  the  position  of  the  several 
designs,  and  sometimes  by  the  recognized  principles  of  the  art.. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  been  engaged,  therefore,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  collating  a  large  number  of  characters  in  a  card-catalogue 
arranged  primarily  by  similarity  in  forms,  and  in  attaching  to  each  char- 
acter any  significance  ascertained  or  suggested.  As  before  explained, 
the  interpretation  upon  which  reliance  is  mainly  based  is  that  which 
has  been  made  known  by  direct  information  from  Indians  who  them- 
selves were  actually  makers  of  pictographs  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
interpretation.  Apart  from  the  comparisons  obtained  by  this  collation, 
the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  characters,  in  other 
words,  the  only  key  yet  discovered,  is  in  the  study  of  the  gesture-sign 
included  in  many  of  them.  The  writer  several  years  ago  suggested  that 
among  i)eople  where  a  system  of  ideographic  gesture-signs  prevailed,  it 
would  be  expected  that  their  form  w^ould  appear  in  any  mode  of  artistic 
representation  made  by  the  same  people  with  the  object  of  conveying 
ideas  or  recording  facts.  When  a  gesture-sign  had  been  established 
and  it  became  necessary  or  desirable  to  draw  a  character  or  design  to 
convey  the  same  ideas,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  use  the 
graphic  form  or  delineation  which  was  known  and  used  in  the  gesture- 
sign.  It  was  but  oiie  more  step,  and  an  easy  one,  to  fasten  upon  bark, 
skins,  or  rocks  the  evanescent  air  pictures  of  the  signs. 

The  industrious  research  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  whose  recent  work, 
The  LenAp6  and  their  Legends,  before  mentioned,  is  received  as  this 
paper  passes  through  the  press,  has  discovered  passages  in  liafinesque's 
generally  neglected  and  perhaps  un<luly  discredited  volumes,  by  which 
that  eccentric  but  acute  writer  seems  to  have  announced  the  general 
proposition  that  the  graphic  signs  of  the  Indians  correspond  to  their 
manual  signs.  lie  also  asserted  that  he  had  collected  a  largo  number 
of  them,  though  the  statement  is  not  clear,  for  if  all  Indian  pictographs 
are,  in  a  very  general  sense,  *^ based  upon  their  language  of  signs,"  all 
of  those  pictographs  might  be  included  in  his  alleged  collection,  wiihout 
an  ascertained  specific  relation  between  any  pictograph  and  any  sign. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Rafinesque  actually  had  at  least  valuable 
notes  on  the  subject,  the  loss  of  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
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Id  the  paper  ^'Sign  Language  amoug  the  North  American  Indians,^ 
published  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, a  large 
number  of  instances  were  given  of  the  reproduction  of  gesture  lines  in 
the  pictographs  made  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  most  frequent  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  convey  sub- 
jective ideas.  These  were  beyond  the  range  of  an  artistic  skill  limited 
to  the  rough  presentation  of  objects  in  outline.  It  was  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  the  part  of  pictographs  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  was  the  one  in  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  study  of  sign-language  would  assist.  Many 
pictographs  in  the  present  paper,  the  meaning  of  which  is  definitely 
known  from  direct  sources,  are  noted  in  connection  with  the  gesture- 
signs  corresponding  with  the  same  idea,  which  signs  are  also  under- 
stood from  independent  evidence. 

So  numerous  and  conclusive  are  these  examples,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  to  them  save  by  presenting  the  pictograph  copied  in  Figure 
155,  as  one  of  special  importance  in  this  connection. 

During  the  summer  of  1882  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  visited  the  Tule  River 
Agency,  California,  where  he  found  a  large  rock  painting,  of  which  Fig- 
ure 155  is  a  copy  made  by  him,  the  following  being  his  description: 

The  agency  is  located  ui)on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
the  headwater  canons  of  the  branches  of  the  south  fork  of  Tule  River. 
The  country  is  at  present  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  the  Yokuts  lin- 
guistic stock,  and  the  only  answer  received  to  inquiries  respecting  the 
age  or  origin  of  the  record  was,  that  it  was  found  there  when  th^  an- 
cestors of  the  present  tribes  arrived.  The  local  migrations  of  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  of  this  i)art  of  (.'alifornia  are  not  yet  known  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  to  determine  to  whom  the  records  may  be  credited,  but 
all  ap])earances  witli  respect  to  the  weathering  and  disintegration  of  the 
rock  upon  which  the  reconl  is  etched,  the  appearance  of  the  coloring 
matter  subsequently  applied,  and  the  con<lition  of  the  small  depressions 
made  at  the  timt*  for  inixiuK  the  pigments  with  a  viscous  substance 
would  indicate  that  the  work  had  been  ])erfornied  about  a  century  ago. 

The  Tuhire  Indians  have  been  residents  of  that  part  of  the  State  for 
at  least  one  hundred  years,  an<l  the  ohlest  now  living  state  that  the 
records  were  found  by  their  ancestors,  thou«;h  wliether  more  than  two 
generations  ago  couhl  not  be  aseertained. 

The  drawings  were  outlined  by  pecking  with  a  piece  of  quartz  or  other 
silicicms  rock,  to  the  depth  of  from  a  mere  visible  depression  to  a  third 
(jf  an  inch.  Having  thus  satisfactorily  depicted  the  several  ideas,  col- 
ors were  applied  which  upon  examination  appear  to  have  penetrated  the 
slight  interstices  between  the  crystalline  particles  of  the  rock,  which 
had  been  bruised  and  sligiitly  fractured  by  hammering  with  a  piece  of 
stone.  It  appears  i)robable,  too,  that  the  hammering  was  repeated  after 
application  of  the  colors  to  insure  ]>ctter  results. 

n])on   a  small  bowhler,  under  the   natural  archway  formed  by  the 
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breaking  of  t!ie  large  rock,  small  depressions  were  foiiud  wliicli  bad 
been  used  as  mortars  for  grinding  and  mixing  tbe  colors.  Tbese  dp- 
prossioDs  nvt'riigc  2  inobes  in  diameter  and  about  1  incb  in  deptb. 
Traces  of  color  still  remain,  mixed  witb  a  tbin  layer  of  a  abining  snb- 
stance  resembling  a  coating  of  varnisb,  thongb  of  a  flinty  bardoess. 


This  coating  is  so  tbin  tbat  it  canuot  be  removed  with  a  steel  JDstni- 
ment,  and  apiwars  to  bave  become  part  of  the  rock  itself. 

From- the  animals  depicted  upon  tbe  ceiling  it  seems  that  both  beaver 
and  deer  were  found  in  the  country,  and  as  tbe  beaver  tail  and  the  hoofs 
of  deer  and  antelopo  are  boiled  to  iirociire  glue,  it  is  probable  tbat  tbe 
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tribe  which  made  these  pictographs  was  as  far  advanced  in  respect  to 
the  making  of  glue  and  preparing  of  paints  as  other  tribes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Examination  shows  that  the  dull  red  color  is  red  ocher,  found  in  vari- 
ous places  in  the  valley,  while  the  yellow  was  an  ocherous  clay,  also 
found  there.  The  white  color  was  probably  obtained  there,  and  is  evi- 
dently earthy,  though  of  what  nature  can  only  be  surmised,  not  suffi- 
cient being  obtainable  from  the  rock  picture  to  make  satisfactory  analy- 
sis with  the  blow  pipe.  The  composition  of  the  black  is  not  known,  un- 
less it  was  made  by  mixing  clay  and  powdered  charcoal  from  the  embers. 
The  latter  is  a  preparation  common  at  this  day  among  other  tribes. 

An  immense  granite  bowlder,  about  20  feet  in  thickness  and  30  in 
length,  is  so  broken  that  a  lower  quarter  is  removed,  leaving  a  large 
square  passageway  through  its  entire  diameter  almost  northwest  and 
southeast.  Upon  the  western  wall  of  this  passageway  is  a  collection 
of  the  colored  sketches  of  which  Figure  155  is  a  reduced  copy.  The  en- 
tire face  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  piciograph  occurs  measures  about 
12  or  15  feet  in  width  and  8  in  height.  The  ceiling  also  contains  many 
characters  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  etc.  No.  1  in  the  figure  measures  6 
feet  in  height,  from  the  end  of  the  toes  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  others 
being  in  proportion  as  represented. 

The  attempt  at  reproducing  gestures  is  admirably  portrayed,  and  the 
following  explanations  are  based  upon  such  natural  gestures  as  are 
almost  universally  in  use : 

No.  1  represents  a  person  weeping.  The  eyes  have  lines  running  down 
to  the  breast,  below  the  ends  of  which  are  three  short  lines  on  either 
side.  The  arms  and  hands  are  in  the  exact  position  for  making  the 
gesture  for  rain.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  show 
that  the  hands  in  this  gesture  should  be  passed  downward  over  the  face, 
as  probably  suggested  by  the  short  lines  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  tears. 
This  is  a  noticeable  illustration  of  the  general  term  used  by  Indians 
when  making  the  gesture  for  weeping;  i,  e.,  ''  eye  rain.^  It  is  evident 
that  sorrow  is  portrayed  in  this  illustration,  grief  based  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  who  are  shown  in  connection  therewith. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4.  Six  individuals  apparently  making  the  gesture  for  "hun- 
ger," by  passing  the  hands  towards  and  backward  from  the  sides  of 
the  body,  denoting  a  "gnawing  sensation,''  as  expressed  by  Indians. 
No.  4  occupying  a  horizontal  position,  may  possibly  denote  a  "dead 
man,"  dead  of  starvation,  this  position  being  adopted  by  the  Ojibwa, 
Hlackfeet,  and  others  as  a  common  way  of  representing  a  dead  person. 
The  varying  lengths  of  head  ornaments  denote  different  degrees  of  posi- 
tion as  warriors  or  chiefs. 

Nos.  5,  G,  7,  8,  9  are  individuals  in  various  shapes  making  gestures 
tor  negation,  or  more  specifically  nothing^  nothing  here,,  a  natural  and 
universal  gesture  made  by  throwing  one  or  both  hands  outward  toward 
either  side  of  the  bo<ly.  The  hands  are  extended  also,  and,  to  make  the 
action  apparently  more  emphatic,  the  extended  toes  are  also  shown  on 
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No8.  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  The  several  lines  upon  the  leg  of  No.  9  refer  evi- 
dently to  trimmings  upon  the  leggings. 

No.  10  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Alaskan  pictographs  (see  No.  1  of 
Figure  55,  page  153)  indicating  self  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  left 
pointing  away,  signifying  to  go. 

No.  11  is  an  ornamented  head  with  body  and  legs,  and  is  unintelligi- 
ble. This  may  probably  refer  to  a  Shaman,  the  head  being  similar  to 
like  personages  as  represented  by  the  Ojibwa  and  Iroquois. 

Similar  drawings  occur  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  southeast  of 
this  locality,  as  well  as  at  other  places  toward  the  northwest,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  the  present  record  was  made  by  a  portion  of  a 
tribe  which  had  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  new  camping 
place,  but  failing  to  find  the  necessary  quantities  of  food  for  sustenance, 
this  notice  was  erected  to  advise  their  successors  of  their  misfortune 
and  ultimate  departure  toward  the  northwest.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  the  picture  is  so  placed  upon  the  rock  that  the  extended  arm  of 
No.  10  points  toward  the  north. 

The  foregoing  description  is  substantially  the  same  as  published  by 
Dr.  Hoffman  in  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Washing- 
ton, II,  1883,  pages  128-132. 

The  limits  of  this  pai)er  do  not  allow  of  presenting  a  list  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  pictographs  which  have  become  known.  It  may  be  properly 
demanded,  however,  that  some  of  the  characters  in  the  petroglyph,  JFig- 
ure  1,  should  be  explained.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  which  were 
interpreted  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  mentioned  on  page  29  supra. 


Fio.  156. 


Fir..  157. 


Figure  156  is  an  inclosure,  or  pen,  in  which  ceremonial  dances  are 
performed.    Figure  157  is  a  head-dress  used  in  ceremonial  dances. 


P'lG.  158. 


Figure  158  shows  different  representations  of  houses. 
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( 


t 


Flu.  laO. 


FlO.  160. 


Figare  159  nketches  the  frames  or  sticks  used  in  carrying  wood  on  the 
back.    Figure  160  shows  different  forras  of  arrows. 


^ 


Flo.  l«l. 


Figure  161  represents  the  blossoms  of  melons,  squashes,  etc. 


nm 


/"v^^v> 


Fig.  162. 


FlO.  163. 


Figure  102  shows  three  ways  in  which  lightning  is  represented.    Fig- 
ure 163  represents  clouds. 


fflfft^f^ 


Vu:.  164. 


Figure  164  represents  clouds  with  rain  descending. 


Fk;.  105. 


Figure  165  shows  various  forms  of  stars. 
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-f-  ^^ 


FU!.  166. 


Figure  166  shows  various  represeutatious  of  the  sun. 


^/ 


^^b£ 


Fig.  167. 


Figure  167  shows  various  representations  of  sunrise. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  in  the  pictorial* notation  of 
the  Laplanders  the  sun  bears  its  usual  figure  of  a  man's  head,  rayed,  as 
reported  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.  I,  42G.  See  drawings  in  Scheffer's  Hist, 
of  Lapland,  London  ed.,  1704. 

It  may  be  desirable  also  to  note,  to  avoid  misconception,  that  where, 
through  this  paper,  mention  is  made  of  particulars  under  the  headings 
of  Customs,  Religious,  etc.,  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of  graphic 
illustration  in  pictographs,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  known  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  attempted  interpretation  of  the  latter,  the  suggestion  is 
not  given  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  Such  objective  marks  and  conceptions 
of  the  character  indicated  which  can  readily  be  made  objective,  are  in 
fact  frequently  found  in  pictographs  and  have  been  understood  by 
means  of  the  preliminary  information  to  which  reference  is  made. 
When  interpretations  obtained  through  this  line  of  study  are  properly 
verified  they  can  take  places  in  the  card-catalogue  little  inferior  to  those 
of  interpretations  derived  directly  from  aboriginal  pictographers. 


HOMOMORPHS  AND  SYMMORPHS. 


It  has  beeu  already  mentioned  that  cl^racters  substantially  the  same, 
vT  homomorphs,  made  by  one  set  of  people,  have  a  different  signification 
among  others.  Differing  forms  for  the  same  general  conception  or  idea 
are  also  noticed.    These  may  be  termed  symmorphs.    Some  examples 
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under  these  titles  are  noted  as  follows,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 

even  approximately  complete  list,  but  merely  to  show  the  manner  in 

which  they  may  be  compared  and  sometimes  confused  with 

X  similar  characters,  some  of  which  appear  in  other  parts  of 

X      this  paper. 

Figure  168  represents  Dakota  lodges  as  drawn  by  the  Hi- 
FiG.  ltv^.       datsa.    These  characters  when  carelessly  or  rudely  drawn 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  personal  marks  by  their 
position  and  their  relation  to  other  characters. 

Figure  IG9  siguities  earth  lodges  among  the  Hi- 
datsa.    The  circles  resemble  the  ground  plan  of  the 

©/TN  lodges,  while  the  central  markings  are  intended  to 

^  represent  the  upright  poles,  which  support  the  roof- 

on  the  interior.    Some  of  these  are  similar  to  the 
Kadiak  drawing  for  island,  Figure  47,  page  147. 
Figure  170  represents  buildings  erected  by  white 
men ;  the  character  is  generally  used  by  the  Hidatsa  to  designate  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  traders'  stores. 


0 


Via.  169. 


D 


FUJ.  170. 


O 


Klc.  171, 


Vir..  17-2. 


a 


Fig.  173. 


Figure  171  is  the  Ilidatsati,  the  home  of  the  Hidatsa.    Inclosure  with 
earth  lodges  within. 
The  Arikara  sometimes  simply  mark  dots  or  spots  to  signify  men ; 

when  in  connection  with  small  crescents  to 
denote  horses.  The  numerical  strength  of 
a  war  party  is  sometimes  shown  in  this  man- 
ner, as  in  Figure  172. 

Figure  173  was  drawn  for  dead  man  by  the 
Arikara.  Cf.  'Miothmg  there,''  page  168. 

Figure  174.  In  records  of  personal  events 
the  two  lines  above  the  head  of  the  fallen 
^'''"  ^'^'  enemy  denote  among  the  Hidatsa  that  the 

person  to  whom  the  exploit  refers  was  the  second  to  strike  the  body. 


Fio.  175. 


Fn..  176. 


¥lG.  177. 
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Fio.  178. 


Figure  175  shows  the  third  person  to  strike  the  enemy,  as  drawn  by 
the  Hidatsa. 

Figure  176  means  a  scalp  taken.     Hidatsa. 

Figure  177  signifies,  in  Hidatsa  drawing,  the  man  who  struck  the 
enemy,  and  who  took  his  gun. 

The  following  specimens  from  the  writei-'s  card  collection  are  pre- 
sented as  having  some  individual  interest: 

Figure  178  was  drawn  by  a  Dakota 
Indian,  at  Mem^ota,  Minnesota,  and 
represents  a  man  holding  a  scalp  in 
one  hand,  while  in  the  other  is  the  gun, 
the  weapon  used  in  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  The  short  vertical  lines 
below  the  periphery  of  the  scalp  indi- 
cate hair.  The  line  crossing  the  leg 
of  the  Indian  is  only  an  indication  of 
the  ground  upon  which  the  figure  is 
supposed  to  stand. 

Figure  179  is  taken  from  the  winter 
count  of  Battiste  Good  for  the  year 
1840-'41.  He  names  it  ^'Came-and- 
killed-five-of-Little-Thunder's-brothers 

winter''  and  *' Battiste-alone-returns  winter."    He  explains  that   the 
five  were  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  Panis.    Battiste  Good  was  the 
only  one  of  the  party  to  escape.    The  capote  is  shown, 
and  signifies  war,  as  in  several  other  instances  of 
the  same  record.    The  five  short  vertical  lines  below 
the  arrow  signify  that  five  were  killed. 

Figure  180  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Eastman's  Dahcotah, 
or  Life  and  Legends  of  the  Sioux,  New  York,  1849, 
p.  xxvii,  and  shows  a  Dakota  method  of  recording 
the  taking  of  prisoners.  Nos.  1  and  3  are  the  pris- 
oners ;  No.  1  being  a  female,  as  denoted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  mammae,  and  No.  3  a  male.  No.  2  is  the  per- 
son making  the  capture.  It  is  also  noted  that  the 
prisoners  are  without  hands,  to  signify  their  help- 
lessness. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  Part  III,  1851,  p.  124,  describing  a  pictograph, 
as  follows :  "  There  were  two  figures  of  men  without  heads  and  some 
entire.  The  first  denoted  the  dead  and  the  second  the  prisoners.  One 
of  my  conductors  told  me  on  this  occasion  that  when  there  are  any 
French  among  either,  they  set  their  arms  akimbo,  or  their  hands  ui)on 
their  hips,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  savages,  whom  they  represent 
with  their  arms  hanging  down.  This  distinction  is  not  purely  arbitrary; 
4  ETH 16 


Fig.  179. 
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it  proceeds  from  thette  people  baving  observed  tbat  tbe  French  often  put 
tbemselven  in  tbiti  jMMitare,  vhich  is  not  used  among  them.'' 


Figore  X81  ia  titken  from  tbe  winter  count  of  Battiste  Good  forthe  jrear 
1851-'52.     Ill  tbe  joar  I»51-'6:;,  the  first  issue  of  goods  was  made  to 


4^4- 


the  Indians,  and  llie  clianieter  r^preseuts  a  blanket  suirouuded  by  a 
circle  to  hIiow  bow  tlxt  Indiana  sat  awaiting  tbe  distributiou.  The 
iwople  are  repreRente<l  l>,v  small  lines  nmninft  nt  right  angles  to  the 
circlt'. 

Fignnt  18^  is  also  from  Hattiste  (iood.  An  encounter  is  represeutwl 
behvei'n  two  tribes,  catli  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  fVoni  which  arrows 
wei-e  tlml  acroHs  tlie  water  at  Ihe  opposing  i)arty.  The  vertical  lines 
repi-esent  the  liank«,  wtiilc  tbe  opposint;  arrows  denote  a  figbtoran 
encounter. 


The  drawing,  Figure  18.'!,  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Swan  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipehigo,  where  be  found  two  carved  fig- 
ures with  panthers'  heads,  and  claws  u|Ktn  the  fore  feet,  and  human  feet 
attached  to  the  hind  legs.  These  mythical  animals  were  placed  upon 
cither  side  of  a  corpse  which  was  lying  in  state,  awaiting  burial. 
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This  union  of  the  liiiman  figure  with  that  of  other  aniiuals  is  of  in- 
terest ill  comparison  with  the  well-known  forms  of  Hiiniiar  character  in 
the  art  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  feet  of  the  accompanying  Figure  184  cannot  be 
seen,  being  hicMcn  in  the  head  of  the  figure  iHMieaih. 
It  is  squatting,  with  its  bands  on  its  knees,  and  lias  a 
wolfs  head.  Anns,  legs,  mouth,  Jaws,  nostrils,  and  car- 
boles  are  scarlet ;  ejehrows,  irises,  and  edges  of  the  ears 
black.  The  figure  is  reproduced  from  The  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  being  results  of  recent  ethnological 
researches  froui  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Museinus 
at  Berlin.   (Trans,  from  German.)   N"ew  York,  I'l.  7,  l''ig.  3. 

The  accompanying  illustration.  Figure  185,  represents 
a  knife  from  Africa,  which  bears  u]k>u  both  sides  of  the 
blade  incised  characters  of  the  human  form,  strikingly 
similar  to  those  found  among  the  Ojibwa.     The  lines 
running  upward  from   the  head  are  identical  with  an 
Ojibwa  form  of  representing  a  meda,  or  Shaman,  while 
the  honr-glass   form  of  body  is  also  frequently  found, 
though  generally  nsed  to  designate  a  woman,  the  lower       *'"^-   "»'<'«■ 
part  of  the  boily  representing  the  skirt.     In  the  present  instance,  it  may 
have  allusion  to  the  peculiar  skirt-like  dress  often  worn  by  the  men 
among  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  lines  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  body 
downward  to  below  the  skirt  and  tenninating  in 
an  irregular  kuob  somewhat  resemble  the  Pueblo 
method  of  designating  sex,  the  male  In-ing  shown 
by  a  small  cross,  and  the  female  by  a  simple, 
short,  vertical  line  attached  to  the  iHTiineum. 

The  upper  character,  in  B,  in  addition  to  the 
line  and  circle  extending  downward  from  the  lower 
extremity,  shows  a  bini's  leg  and  toes  at  either 
side.  This  is  also,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  an 
Ojibwa  method  of  depicting  a  person  or  being  who 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  flight  into  the  upper 
regions,  hence  one  of  superior  knowledge. 

The  history  of  the  knife  here  figured  is  received 
from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Chatard,  of  the  National 
Museum,  who  in  turn  obtained  it  from  his  father, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Chatard,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who 
writes  that  it  was  obtained  at  Cape  Mesura<lo, 
Africsv,  m  November,  1823,  where  the  natives  had 
attacked  a  recently  established  colony.  The  Afri- 
cans were  repulsed,  and  the  knife  was  subse- 
quently picked  up  on  the  battle-field  and  brought 
to  America  by  the  late  William  Seton,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 


FlQ.  IBS — I>l*«ltlj 


COiri^BNTIONAIiIZIKG. 

The  coarse  of  conventioDaliziug  is  noticeable  in  pictographs  as  well 
as  in  gestnre-signs,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as  it  appears  in 
all  forms  of  graphic  art.  The  analysis  of  such  conventions  in  form  could 
be  pursued  at  great  length  with  regard  to  the  pictographs  now  known 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  with  success  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen 
in  his  work  ^^  An  analysis  of  the  Life-form  in  Art,"  Philadelphia,  1875. 
Some  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  the  present  paper,  especially 
from  examples  given  under  the  headings  of  Ideographs,  page  219,  and 
Homomorphs  and  Symmori)hs,  page  239.  See  also  conventionalised 
sign  for  Ponka  in  Winter  Count  No.  I  for  1778-79,  on  page  131,  and  for 
Mandan  in  the  same  count  for  1783-84,  on  the  same  page;  also  the  con- 
ventional sign  for  Cheyenne,  Figure  78,  page  173;  also  the  device  for 
starvation.  Figure  144,  page  220,  as  conventionalized  in  Figare  146,  page 
221.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  only  allow  of  submitting  in  addition 
the  following  conventionalized  forms  of  the  human  figure,  in  some  cases 
being  merely  marks  arbitrarily  used  to  represent  humanity: 


I      ^     \ 


Fig.  186.  Fir..  187.  Fkj.  1H«.  Fio.  189. 

Figure  180  signifies  men  among  the  Arikara.  The  characters  are  used 
in  connection  with  liorse-slioes,  to  denote  "mounted  men."  In  other 
pictographs  such  spots  or  dots  are  merely  numerical. 

Figure  187  is  dravv  >:  by  tbe  Kiat6xamiit  branch  of  the  Innuits  for  man. 
It  is  an  abbreviated  form  and  rare. 

Figure  188,  drawn  by  the  Blackfeet,  signifies  "  Man— dead.''  This 
is  from  a  pictograph  in  Wind  River  Mountains.  See  Jones's  North- 
westi»rn  Wyoming,  etc.,  op.  cit. 

Figure  189  is  the  Kiat^xamut  Innuit  drawing  for  man.  This  figure  is 
armless ;  generally  represents  the  person  addressed. 


t    i     IS     0 

¥ui.  lfl(>.  Fio.  191.  Fig.  192.  Fio.  19?. 

Figure  VM)  is  also  a  Kiatiixamut  Innuit  drawing  for  man.    The  fig- 
ure makes  the  gesture  for  negation. 
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Figure  191,  from  a  Californian  pictograph,  is  a  man,  also  gesturing 
negation. 

Figure  192  is  another  Californian  pictograph  for  man,  making  the 
same  gesture. 

Figure  193,  from  Schoolcraft,  I,  PI.  59,  No.  91,  is  the  Ojibwa  ''symbol" 
for  disabled  man. 


Fi<;.  in:. 


Fn;.  VXi. 


Vui.  \m. 


Yui.  107. 


Figure  194  is  the  Kiat^xamut  hinuit  drawing  for  Shaman. 

Figure  195,  used  by  the  Kiat6xamut  Innuit,  represents  man  suppli- 
cating. 

The  five  figures,  196  to  200,  are  reproduced  from  Schoolcraft,  Vol.  I,  PL 
58,  opp.  p.  408.    The  Numbers  attached  are  those  given  by  that  author: 

Figure  196,  No,  6,  i^  the  Ojibwa  representative  figure  for  man. 

Figure  197,  No,  10,  is  used  by  the  Ojibwa  to  denote  a  spirit  or  man 
enlightened  from  on  high,  having  the  bead  of  the  sun. 


Q 


Fn;.  198. 


Fkj.  199. 


Fir..  2()0. 


Fki.  2o1. 


Figure  198,  No.  20,  is  drawn  by  the  Ojibwa  for  a  "  wabeno"  or  Shaman. 
Figure  199,  No.  30,  is  the  Ojibwa  "  symbol"  for  an  evil  or  one-sided 
"  meda  "  or  higher  grade  Shaman. 
Figure  200,  No.  29,  is  the  Ojibwa  general  '^s^^mbol"  for  a  meda. 
Figure  201  is  drawn  by  the  Hidatsa  for  man. 


X 


I 


Fig.  202. 


Fu..  -jo.l. 


A 


Fici.  204. 


Fn;.  •>•(».'>. 


Figure  202,  from  Schoolcraft,  1,  PI.  58,  No.  3,  is  an  Ojibwa  drawing  of 
a  headless  body. 

Figure  203,  from  Schoolcraftj  I,  PI.  58,  No.  2,  is  another  Ojibwa  figure 
for  a  headless  body,  perhaps  female. 

Figure  204,  contributed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson,  is  a  drawing  for 
man,  made  by  the  Moki  in  Arizona. 

Figure  205,  reproduced  from  Schoolcraft,  I,  PI.  64,  opposite  page  424, 
is  a  drawing  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Yenesei,  Siberia,  by  Von  Strah- 
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lenbergy  in  his  historical  and  geographical  description  of  the  northern 

and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  etc    London,  1738. 

The  similarity  to  characters  on  Fignre  185  is  obvions. 

Figure  206,  also  from  Strahlenberg,  and  qnoted  in  Schoolcraft,  Vol. 

I,  PI.  66,  Fig.  4,  o))p.    p.  342,  was  fonnd   in  Siberia, 

^9^       and  is  identical  with  the  character  which,  according  to 

^yn^     Schoolcraflli,  is  drawn  by  the  Ojibwa  to  represent  speed 

c  \        and  the  power  of  sn^ierior  knowledge  by  exaltation  to  the 

Fig.  206.       i^gions  of  the  air,  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  combination  of 

bird  and  man. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  Ojibwa  recently  examined  regard  the 
character  merely  as  a  haman  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  and  fringes 

pendant  therefrom.    It  has,  also,  a  strong  resemblance 

^r  to  some  of  the  figures  in  the  Dakota  Winter  Ooants 

^^iK;\        (those  for  1854-'55  and  1866-'67,  pages  121  and  124, 

It  resi)ectiv^ely),  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  understood 

m\  to  signify  any  thing  more  than  a  war-dress. 

no  2U7  Figure  207,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  VoL  I,  PL  58, 

No.  53,  is  the  Ojibwa  drawing  symbolic  for  an  American. 


ERRORS  AND  FRAUDS. 

No  large  aniount  of  8i)a<*.e  need  be  occupied  in  the  mention  of  recog- 
nized pictographic  frauds,  their  importance  being  small,  but  much  more 
than  is  now  allowed  would  be  required  for  the  discussion  of  contro- 
verted cases. 

There  is  little  inducement,  beyond  a  disposition  to  hoax,  to  commit 
actual  frauds  in  the  fabrication  of  rock-carvings.  The  instances  where 
inscribed  stones  from  mounds  have  been  ascertained  to  be  forgeries  or 
fictitious  drawings  have  been  about  equally  divided  between  simple 
mischief  and  an  attempt  either  to  increase  the  marketable  value  of 
some  real  estate,  supposed  to  contain  more,  or  to  sell  the  specimens. 

With  regard  to  the  much  more  familiar  and  more  portable  material 
of  engraved  pipes,  painted  robes  and  like  curios,  it  is  well  known  to 
all  recent  travelers  in  the  West  who  have  had  former  experience  that 
the  fancy  prices  paid  by  amateurs  for  those  decorations  have  stimulated 
their  wholesale  manufacture  by  Indians  at  agencies  (locally  termed 
"coflfee-coolers"),  who  make  a  business  of  sketching  upon  ordinary 
robes  or  plain  pipes  the  characters  in  common  use  by  them,  without 
regard  to  any  real  event  or  person,  and  selling  them  as  curious  records. 

This  pictorial  forgery  would  seem  to  show  a  gratifying  advance  of 
the  Indians  in  civilization,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion is  chiefly  due  to  some  enterprising  traders  who  have  been  known 
to  furnish  the  unstained  robes,  plain  pipes,  paints,  and  other  materials 
for  the  purpose,  and  simply  pay  a  skillful  Indian  for  his  work,  when 
the  fresh  antique  or  imaginary  chronicle  is  delivered. 

Six  inscribed  copper  plates  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  mound 
near  Kinderhook,  Pike  County,  Illinois,  which  were  reported  to  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  Chinese.  This  resemblance  seemed  not  to  be  so 
extraordinary  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  plate  had  been  en- 
graved by  the  village  blacksmith,  copied  from  the  lid  of  a  Chinese  tea- 
chest. 

Mica  ])lates  were  found  in  a  mound  at  Lower  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which, 
after  some  attempts  at  interpretation,  proved  to  belong  to  the  material 
known  as  graphic  or  hieroglyphic  mica,  the  discolorations  having  been 
caused  by  tlie  infiltration  of  mineral  solution  between  the  laminse. 

The  following  recent  notice  of  a  case  of  alleged  fraud  is  quoted  from 
Science,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5S,  March  14,  1884,  page  334: 

Dr.  N.  Roo  Bradner  exbibitetl  [at  the  Academy  of  Natural  ScienceH,  Philadelphia^ 
PeiiuHvlvaiiia,]  an  inscribed  stone  found  inside  a  skull  taken  from  one  of  the  ancient 
mounds  at  Newark,  Ohio,  in  1865.    An  exploration  of  the  region  had  been  undertaken 
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in  conseqaence  of  the  finding  of  stones  bearing  markings  somewhat  resembling  He- 
brew letters,  in  the  hope  of  finding  other  specimens  of  a  like  character.  The  e:q>lo- 
ration  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  nnprodaotire  of  sach  objects  until  Dr. 
Bradner  had  found  the  engraved  stone,  now  exhibited,  in  a  sknll  which  had  been  giyen 
to  him. 

This  was  sopplemented  by  an  editorial  note  in  Ko.  63  of  the  same 
publication,  page  467,  as  follows : 

A  correspondent  firom  Newarlc,  Ohio,  warns  us  that  anj  inscribed  atones  said  to 
originate  from  that  locality  may  be  looked  upon  as  spurious.  Tears  ago  certain  par- 
ties in  that  place  made  a  business  of  manufacturing  and  burying  inscribed  stones 
and  other  objects  in  the  autumn,  and  exhuming  them  the  foUowing  spring  in  the 
presence  of  innocent  witnesses.  Some  of  the  parties  to  these  fkmads  afterwards  con- 
fessed to  them ;  and  no  such  objects,  except  such  as  were  sporions,  hare  ever  been 
known  from  that  region. 

The  correspondent  of  Science  probably  remembered  the  operations  of 
David  Wyrick,  of  Newark,  who,  to  prove  his  theory  that  the  Hebrews 
were  the  monnd-bniklers,  discovered  in  1860  a  tablet  bearing  on  one 
side  a  truculent  'Hikeuess"  of  Moses  with  his  name  in  Hebrew,  and  on 
the  other  a  Hebrew  abridgment  of  the  ten  commandments.  A  Hebrew 
bible  afterwards  found  in  Mr.  Wyrick's  private  room  threw  some  light 
on  the  inscribed  characters. 

As  the  business  of  making  and  selling  archseological  fraads  has  be- 
come so  extensive  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  it  has  been  attempted  by  the  enterprising  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  discovered  several  centers 
of  that  fraudulent  industry. 

Without  further  pursuing  the  subject  of  mercenary  frauds,  an  ex- 
ample may  be  meutioned  which  was  brought  forth  during  the  researches 
of  the  present  writer  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Hoffman,  which  is  probably 
as  good  a  case  of  a  modern  antique  in  this  line  as  can  be  presented. 
Figure  208  is  a  copy  of  a  drawing  taken  from  an  Ojibwa  pii>e-stemy  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Hoffman  from  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had 
procured  it  from  an  Indian  in  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.  On  a  later  and 
more  minute  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  pipe-stem  had  been  pur- 
chased at  a  store  in  Saint  Paul,  which  hiul  furnished  a  large  number  of 
similar  objects,  so  large  as  to  awaken  suspicion  that  they  were  in  the 
course  of  daily  manufacture.  The  figures  and  characters  on  the  pipe- 
stem  were  drawn  in  colors.  In  the  present  figure,  which  is  without 
colors,  the  horizontal  lines  represent  blue  and  the  vertical  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  heraldic  scheme  several  times  used  in  this  paper.  The  out- 
lines were  drawn  in  a  dark  neutral  tint,  in  some  lines  approaching  black  $ 
the  triangular  characters,  representing  lodges,  being  also  in  a  neutral 
tint,  or  an  ashen  hue,  and  approaching  black  in  several  instances.  The 
explanation  of  the  figures,  made  before  there  was  any  suspicion  of  their 
real  character,  is  as  follows; 

The  first  figure  is  that  of  a  bear,  representing  the  individual  to  whom 
the  record  pertains.    The  three  hearts  above  the  line,  according  to  an 
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expression  in  gesture  language,  signifies  a  brave  heart;  increased  num- 
bers indicating  much  or  many^  i,  e.,  a  large  brave  heart. 

The  second  figure,  a  circle  inclosing  a  triradiate  character,  refers  to 
the  personal  totem.    The  character  in  the  middle  resembles,  to  some 
extent,  the  pictograph  sometimes  found  to  rep- 
resent stars,  though  in  the  latter  the  lines  center 
upon  the  disks  and  not  at  a  common  point. 

The  seven  triangular  characters  represent  the 
lodges  of  a  village  to  which  the  individual  to 
wh'^m  reference  is  made  belongs. 

The  serpentine  line  immediately'  below  these 
signifies  a  stream  or  river,  near  which  the  village 
is  located. 

The  two  persons  holding  guns  in  their  left 
hands,  together  with  another  having  a  spear, 
appear  to  be  the  companions  of  the  speaker,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  turtle  gens,  as  shown 
by  that  reptile. 

The  curve  from  left  to  right  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sky,  the  sun  having  appeared  upon 
the  left  or  eastern  horizon  when  the  transaction 
below  mentioned  was  enacted.  In  an  explana- 
tion by  gesture,  or  by  pictograph,  the  speaker 
always  faces  the  south,  or  conducts  himself  as 
if  he  did  so,  and  begins  on  the  l?ft  side  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  morning,  if  day ;  the  baud,  or 
line,  is  drawn  all  the  way  from  the  eastern  hori- 
zon to  the  western.  The  above,  then,  represents 
the  morning  when  a  female — headless  body  of 
a  woman — a  member  of  the  crane  gens,  was 
killed. 

The  figure  of  a  bear  below  is  the  same  a])par- 
ently  as  number  one,  though  turned  to  the  right. 
The  heart  is  reversed  to  denote  sa<lness,  grief, 
remorse,  as  expressed  in  gesture-language,  and 
to  atone  for  the  misdeed  committed  in  the  i)ro 
ceeding  the  pipe  is  brought  and  otiering  made 
to  the  ''  Great  Spirit." 

Altogether,  the  act  depicted  appears  to  have 
been  accidental,  the  woman  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe,  as  can  be  learned  from  the  gens  of 

which  she  was  a  member.  The  regret  or  sorrow  signified  in  the  bear, 
next  to  the  last  figure,  corresponds  with  that  supposition,  as  such  feel- 
ings would  not  be  congruous  to  the  Indian  in  the  case  of  an  enemy. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  picto'ji^raph  is,  that  the  figures  are  very 
skillfully  copied  from  the  numerous  characters  of  the  same  kind  repre- 


Fig.  208.— Spediiuu  of  imita- 
ted plftogr.iph. 
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senting  Ojibwa  pictographs,  and  given  by  Schoolcraft.  *  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  copied  characters  is  piecisely  that  which  would  be  nat- 
ural in  the  similar  work  of  Indians.  In  fact,  the  groups  constitute  a 
thoroughly  genuine  pictograph,  and  afford  a  good  ilhistration  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  record  can  be  made.  The  fact  that  it  was  made 
and  sold  under  false  representations  is  its  objectionable  feature. 

An  inscribed  stone  found  in  Grave  Creek  Mound,  near  the  Ohio  River, 
in  1838,  bas  been  the  subject  of  much  linguistic  contention  among  those 
who  admitted  its  autbenticity.  Twenty-four  characters  on  it  have  been 
considered  to  be  alphabetic  and  one  is  a  supposed  hieroglyphic  sign.  Mr. 
Scboolcraft  says  that  twenty-two  of  the  characters  are  alphabetic,  but 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  their  origin.  One 
scholiar  tinds  among  them  four  characters  which  he  claims  are  ancient 
Greek;  another  chaims  that  four  are  Etruscan ;  five  have  been  said  to 
be  Runic;  six,  ancient  Gaelic;  seven,  old  Erse;  ten,  Phoenician;  four- 
teen, old  British;  and  sixteen,  Celteberic.  M.  Levy  Bing  reported  at 
the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Nancy,  in  1875,  that  he  found  in  the 
inscription  twenty -three  Canaanite  letters,  and  translated  it:  **What 
thou  sayest,  thou  dost  impose  it,  thou  shinest  in  thy  impetuous  clan  and 
rapid  chamois."  (!)  M.  Maurice  Schwab  in  1857  rendered  it:  "The Chief 
of  Emigration  who  reached  these  places  (or  this  island)  has  fixed  these 
statutes  forever."  M.  Oppert,  however,  gave  additional  variety  by  the 
translation,  so  that  all  tastes  can  be  suited:  "The  grave  of  one  who  was 
assassinated  here.  May  God  to  avenge  him  strike  his  murderer,  cutting 
off  the  hand  of  his  existence." 

For  further  particulars  on  this  topic  reference  may  be  made  to  Colonel 
Charles  Whittlesey's  Archaeological  Frauds,  in  several  tracts,  and  to 
The  Mound  Builders,  by  J.  P.  MacLean,  Cincinnati,  1879,  p.  90,  et  seq. 

From  considerations  mentioned  in  the  introduction  of  this  paper,  and 
others  that  are  obvious,  any  inscriptions  purporting  to  be  pre-Columbian 
showing  apparent  use  of  alphabetic  characters,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or 
other  evidences  of  a  culture  higher  than  that  known  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  the  pictographs 
may  be  altogether  genuine,  and  their  erroneous  interpretation  be  the 
sole  ground  of  their  being  discredited. 

In  this  connection  some  allusion  may  bo  made  to  the  learned  discus- 
sions  upon  the  Dighton  rock  before  mentioned.  The  originally  Algon- 
kian  characters  were  translated  by  a  Scandinavian  antiquary  as  an 
account  of  the  party  of  Thorfinn,  the  Hopeful.  A  distinguished  Orient- 
alist made  out  clearly  the  word  vielek  (king).  Another  scholar  trium- 
phantly established  the  characters  to  be  Scythian,  and  still  another 
nja<le  them  PhuMiician.  But  this  inscription  has  been  so  manipulated 
that  it  is  ditticult  now  to  determine  the  original  details. 

The  course  above  explained,  viz.,  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  all 
unknown  American  pictographs  by  the  aid  of  actual  pictographers 
among  the  living  Indians,  should  be  adopted  regarding  all  remarkable 
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"  fiods."  This  course  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Rust,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  regarding  the  much-discussed  Davenport  Tablets,  in  the 
genuineness  of  which  he  believes,  and  which  is  not  here  placed  in  ques- 
tion Mr.  Rust  exhibited  the  drawings  to  Dakotas,  with  the  result 
made  public  at  the  late  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  also  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  is  a«  follows : 

As  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  older  and  more  intelligent  members 
of  the  tribe,  1  took  the  opportunity  to  show  them  the  drawings.  Explaining  that 
they  were  pictures  copied  from  stones  found  in  a  mound,  I  asked  what  they  meant. 
They  readily  gave  me  the  same  interpretation  (and  in  no  instance  did  either  inter- 
preter know  that  another  had  seen  the  pictures,  so  there  could  be  no  collusion).  In 
Plat«  I,  of  the  Daveuj)ort  Inscribed  Tablets  [so  numbered  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Davenport  Academy,  Vol.  II],  the  lower  central  figure  represents  a  dome-shaped 
lodge,  with  smoke  issuing  from  the  top,  behind  and  to  either  side  of  which  appears  a 
number  of  individuals  with  hands  joined,  while  three  persons  are  depicted  as  lying 
upon  the  ground.  Upon  the  right  and  left  central  margins  are  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  three  arched  lines,  between  each  of  which,  as  well  as  above 
them,  are  numerous  unintelligible  characters.  *  •  •  The  central  figure,  which 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  represent  a  funeral  pile,  was  simply  the  picture  of  a 
dirt  lodge.  The  irregular  markings  apparently  upon  the  side  and  to  the  left  of  the 
lodge  represent  a  fence  made  of  sticks  and  brush  set  in  the  ground.  The  same  style 
of  fence  may  be  seen  now  in  any  Sioux  village. 

The  lines  of  human  figures  standing  hand-in-hand  indicate  that  a  dance  was  being 
conducted  in  the  lodge.  The  three  prostrate  forms  at  right  and  left  sides  of  the  lodge 
represent  two  men  and  a  woman  who,  being  overcome  by  the  excitement  and  fatigue 
of  the  dance,  had  been  carried  out  in  the  air  to  recover.  The  difference  in  the  shape 
of  the  prostrate  forms  indicates  the  different  sexes. 

The  curling  figures  or  rings  above  the  lodge  represent  smoke,  and  indicates  that  the 
dance  was  held  in  winter,  when  fire  was  used. 

An  example  of  forced  interpretation  of  a  genuine  petroglyph  is  given 
by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gunnison,  U.  S.Top.  Engineers,  in  his  work  entitled 
The  Mormons,  or.  Latter-day  Saints,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1852,  pp.  G2, 63.  He  furnishes  two  illustrations 
of  petroglyphs  taken  from  the  clifif  in  Sam  Pete  Valley,  Utah,  not  repro- 
duced in  this  pai)er,  which  resemble  the  general  type  of  the  Shoshonian 
system.  On  account  of  various  coincidences  which  have  occurred  to 
strikingly  keep  a^ive  in  the  mountain  brethren  their  idea  of  being  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  these  etchings  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  One  of  their  Regents  has  translated 
one  of  them  as  follows: 

I,  Mahanti,  the  2nd  King  of  the  Lamanites,  in  five  valleys  in  the  mountains,  make 
this  record  in  the  12  hundredth  year  since  we  came  out  of  Jerusalem.  And  I  have 
three  sons  gone  to  the  South  country  to  live  by  huntiug  antelope  and  deer. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  connection  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  pictographs  may  be  mentioned  La  Verity  sur  le  Livre  des  Sauv- 
ages,  par  L'Abb^  Em.  Domenech,  Paris,  18G1,  and  Researches  into  the 
Lost  Histories  of  America,  by  W.  S.  Blacket,  London  and  Philadelphia, 

1884. 
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Under  the  hea<l  of  errors  some  of  the  most  marked  have  arisen  fiom 
the  determination  of  enthusiastic  symbolists  to  diseorer  something  mys- 
tical in  the  form  of  the  cross  wherever  fonnd. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  work  by  Ckibrid  de  Mortallet| 
entitled  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix  avant  le  Christianisme  (Paris,  Beinwald, 
1866),  p.  173: 

Ou  voit  qa*il  ne  peat  plus  y  avoir  de  doute  sur  I'eniploi  de  la  Cioix  oomiDe  signe 
religieiix,  bien  loDgtemps  avant  le  cbriatianiwie.  Le  coHe  de  la  CniiJE,  i^psnda  en 
Oanle  avant  la  oonqn^te,  ezistait  d^Ji^  dans  r£milie  il'^poqne  dn  1vnmie,pliw  de 
inille  anil  avant  J^jras-Cbrint. 

C'eat  Hiirtout  dans  lea  H^pultnreadeOolaaeccaobcecultes'eati^vA^delanMni^relm 
pliM  complete ;  et  14,  cboiie  Strange,  on  a  tronv^  nn  vaae  poitant  le  monogranune  ancien 
dn  Cbristy  fignre  117  [reproduced  in  tbe  present  paper  by  Figure  209;  the  rigbt- 

band  fignre  lieing  from  tbe  vaae,  and  that  mi  tbe  left 

-^  tbe  recoguize<l  monogram  of  Christ],  dessin^  pent- 

YJ  y^    ^v         6tre  niille  aos  avant  la  venne  de  J^sna-Christ.    La 

^^J^^        r-X^^j.j       presence  isol^  de  ce  monogramme  dn  Christ  an  milien 

^^1^^         \^  ^v/       de  nonibrcnses  Croix  est-elle  un  fait  accidentel  en- 

^^  X  ^^-  -^        tierenu'ut  fortoit  f    Des  recherchea  pins  complies 

Fio.  2W.-«yBibob  of  the  eioM.      P«a vent  seiiles  permettre  de  r^pond te  k  oette  question. 

Un  ant  re  fait  fort  enrienx,  ti^int^reasant  k  eon- 
stater,  o'est  qne  ce  grand  d^^veloppemeut  dn  culte  de  la  Croix,  avant  la  yenne  dn  Christ, 
semble  tonjonrs  colncider  avec  I'absence  d'idoles  et  m^me  de  tonte  representation 
d'objets  vivants.  1)^  que  ces  objets  se  montrent,  on  dirait  qne  les  Croix  deviennent 
pins  rurcs  et  flnissent  mfime  par  disparaltre. 

La  Croix  a  done  6X6,  dans  la  baote  antiqnit^,  bien  longtemps  avant  la  Yenne  de 
J^ns-Christ,  IVnibl&me  Hnrr^^  d^ino  secte  religiense  qui  reponssait  I'ldolAtrie ! !  I 

The  author,  with  conniderable  naivete,  has  evidently  determined  that 
thcforni  of  the  cross  wus  sip^niticant  of  a  high  state  of  religious  culture,  and 
that  its  being  sui^ceedod  by  efligies.  Avhich  lie  calls  idols,  showed  a  lapse 
into  idolatry.  The  fact  is  simply  that,  next  to  one  straight  line,  the  com- 
bination of  two  straight  lines  forming  a  cross  is  the  easiest  figure  to  draw, 
and  its  use  before  art  could  attain  to  the  drawing  of  animal  forms,  or 
their  representation  in  plastic  material,  is  merely  an  evidence  of  crude- 
ness  or  imperfecjtion  in  designing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr. 
Schliemann,  in  his  ^'  Troja,^'  p^ge  107,  presents  as  Fig.  38  a  much  more 
distinct  cross  than  that  given  by  M.  Mortillet,  with  the  simple  remark 
that  it  is  "  a  geometrical  ornamentation."  An  anecdote  told  by  Dr. 
liol>ert  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Army,  in  connection  with  his  exhaustive  paper 
on  Tattooing  Among  Civilized  People,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Wnshington,  Vol.  II,  page  40,  is  also  in 
point.  Some  tfavantH  were  much  excited  over  the  form  of  the  cross  found 
in  tattoo  marks  on  an  Arab  boy,  but  on  inquiry  of  the  mother  as  to  why 
the  cross  had  been  placed  there,  she  simply  answered  "because  it  looked 
pii^tty.''  The  present  writer  will  add  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  a 
reference  to  the  cross  as  shown  upon  the  arm  of  a  Cheyenne  in  Cloud- 
Shiehrs  winter  count  for  theyearl79Q-'91,page  132, an^c.  (See  also  page 
173.)  This  is  explained  fully  by  one  of  the  common  gestures  for  the 
tribal  sign,  Cheyenne. 
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"The  extended  index,  palm  u]>ward,  is  drawn  across  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  palm  inward,  several  times,  left  hand  stationary;  right 
hand  is  drawn  toward  the  body  until  the  index  is  drawn  clear  off;  then 
repeat.  Some  Cheyennes  believe  this  to  have  reference  to  the  former 
custom  of  cutting  the  arm  as  offerings  to  spirits,  while  others  think  that 
it  refers  to  a  more  ancient  custom,  the  cutting  of  the  enemy's  fingers 
for  necklaces."  The  pictograph  is  simply  a  graphic  representation  of 
this  gesture  sign.  See  also  the  Moki  use  of  the  Maltese  cross,  page  232, 
the  form  of  which  in  a  rock-painting  a])pears  in  x  on  Plato  II,  page  35. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Eg.\  ptians  and  several  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  eastern  hemisjihere,  ancient  and  modern,  the  form  of  the 
cross  was  used  symbolically,  and  there  is  no  more  doubt  that  it  was 
employed  in  a  similar  manner  by  many  American  tribes  with  reference 
to  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  rather  the  four  winds.  It  was  also 
used  with  many  differing  significations.  See  in  this  paper  Figure  60, 
page  158,  Figure  143,  page  220,  Figure  154,  page  230,  Figure  165,  page 
238,  and  Figure  168,  page  240.  The  ease  with  which  the  design  was  made 
would  tend  to  its  early  adoption  as  a  sign,  an  emblem,  or  a  symbol. 

Rev.  S.  I).  Hinman  states  that  among  the  Dakota,  symbolic  crosses 
always  have  the  members  equal,  or  of  the  "  Greek  "  pattern,  and  are 
always  worn  resting  on  one  foot,  not  two  as  in  the  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
They  represent  the  four  winds  issuing  from  the  four  caverns  in  which 
the  souls  of  men  existed  before  embodiment.  The  top  of  the  cross  is 
the  cold,  all  conquering  giant,  the  north  wind.  As  worn  on  the  body  it 
is  nearest  the  head,  the  seat  of  intelligen<;e.  The  top  arm,  covering  the 
heart,  is  the  east  wind,  coming  from  the  seat  of  life  and  love.  The  foot 
is  the  burning  south  wind,  indicating  as  it  is  worn  the  seat  of  passion 
and  fiery  lust.  The  right  is  the  gentle  west  wind,  blowing  from  the 
spirit  land,  covering  the  lungs,  from  which  at  last  the  breath  goes  out. 
The  center  of  the  cross  is  the  earth  and  man,  sometimes  indicated  at 
that  point  by  a  circle  surrounding  a  dot.  On  the  upper  arm  an  arrow 
is  sometimes  drawn,  on  the  left  a  heart,  on  the  right  a  star,  and  on  the 
lower  a  sun. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  COIiliABORATORS. 

The  present  writer  hopes  to  receive  contributions  from  travelers  and 
observers,  not  only  in  North  America,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  collaboration  will  always  receive  due  credit,  and  when  practicable 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  language  of  the  collaborator. 

The  number  and  the  importance  of  the  contributions  received  upon 
the  collateral  branch  of  sign-language  encourages  the  hope  of  similar 
success  in  this  application  for  assistance  in  the  monograph  ou  picto- 
graphs  now  in  preparation. 

The  main  object  of  the  classification  both  of  the  text  and  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  present  i)aper  has  been  to  stimulate  the  research 
and  assist  the  collaboration  invited,  so  that  reference  to  the  various 
preceding  headings  is  unnecessary.  Some  practical  suggestions  may, 
however,  be  offered  as  follows  : 

As  a  small  drawing  of  large  rock  inscriptions  may  give  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  degree  of  finish  or  fineness  of  the  subject,  it  is  desirable, 
in  every  instance,  to  affix  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  or  to  give  a  principal 
dimension  that  may  serve  as  a  guide.  A  convenient  scale  for  ordinary 
petroglyphs  is  one  sixteenth  of  full  size.  The  drawing  should  be  suffi- 
ciently close  and  accurate  to  show  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  note  the  lithologic  character  of  the  rock  or  bowider  usfd; 
whether  the  drawing  has  been  etched  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  or 
pecked  in  more  deeply  with  a  ^harp  implement,  and  the  depth  of  such 
pecking;  whether  the  design  is  merely  outlined,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  figures  peeked  out,  and  whether  paint  has  been  applied  to  the 
pecked  surface,  or  the  desigu  executed  with  paint  only.  The  composition 
of  paint  should  be  ascertained  when  possible.  The  amount  of  weather- 
ing or  erosion,  together  with  the  exposure,  or  any  other  feature  bearing 
on  the  question  of  antiquity,  would  prove  important.  If  actual  colors 
are  not  accessible  for  representation  the  ordinary  heraldic  scheme  of 
colors  can  be  used. 

That  sketches  even  by  fair  artists,  are  of  not  high  value  in  accuracy, 
is  shown  by  the  discrepant  copies  of  some  of  the  most  carefully-studied 
pictographs,  which  discrepancies  sometimes  leave  in  uncertainty  ilie 
points  most  needed  for  interpretation.  Sketches,  or  still  better,  photo- 
graphs are  desirable  to  ])resent  a  connected  and  general  view  of  the 
characters  and  the  surface  upon  which  they  are  found.  For  accuracy 
of  details  *' squeezes"  should  be  obtained  when  practicable. 

A  simple  method  of  obtaining  squeezes  of  peti-oglyphs,  when  the 
lines  are  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  an  impression,  is  to  take  ordinary 
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manilla  paper  of  loose  texture,  and  to  spread  the  sheet,  after  he\ug 
thoroughly  wetted,  over  the  surface  desired,  conunencing  at  the  top. 
The  toj)  edge  may  be  temporarily  secured  by  a  small  streak  of  starch 
or  flour  paste.  The  paper  is  then  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock 
by  means  of  a  soft  bristle  brush,  so  that  its  texture  is  gently  forced  into 
every  depression.  Torn  portions  of  the  paper  may  be  supplied  by  ap- 
plying small  patches  of  wet  paper  until  every  opening  is  thoroughly 
covered.  A  coating  of  ordinary  paste,  as  above  mentioned,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  surface,  and  a  new  sheet  of  paper,  similarly  softened 
by  water,  is  laid  over  this  and  pressed  down  with  the  brush.  This  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  paper  have  been 
used.  Upon  drying,  the  entire  mold  will  usually  fall  off  by  contraction. 
The  edge  at  the  top,  if  previously  pasted  to  the  rock,  should  be  cut. 
The  entire  sheet  can  then  be  rolled  up,  or  if  inconveniently  large  can 
be  cut  in  sections  and  properly  marked  for  future  purposes.  This 
process  yields  the  negative.  To  obtain  the  positive  the  inner  coating  of 
the  negative  may  be  oiled,  and  the  former  process  renewed  upon  the 
cast. 

Pictographs,  when  of  bright  colors  and  upon  a  light-colored  surface^ 
may  readily  be  traced  upon  tracing  linen,  such  as  is  employed  by  topo- 
graphers. Should  the  rock  be  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  characters  in- 
distinct, a  simple  process  is  to  first  follow  the  pictographic  characters 
in  outline  with  colored  crayons,  red  chalk,  or  dry  colors  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  with  a  brush,  after  which  a  piece  of  muslin  is  placed 
over  the  surface  and  pressed  so  as  to  receive  sufficient  coloring  matter 
to  indicate  the  general  form  and  relative  positions  of  the  characters. 
After  these  impressions  are  touched  up  the  true  position  majr  be  ob- 
tained by  painting  the  lines  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  of  muslin,  or 
by  making  a  true  tracing  of  the  negative. 

A  mode  of  securing  the  outline  once  adopted  was  to  clear  out  the 
channels  of  the  intaglios,  then,  after  painting  them  heavily,  to  press  a 
sheet  of  muslin  into  the  freshly-painted  depressions.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  the  obvious  damage  inflicted  on  the  inscription.  Before 
such  treatment,  if  the  only  one  practicable,  all  particulars  of  the  work 
to  be  covered  by  paint  should  be  carefully  recorded. 

The  locality  should  be  reported  with  detail  of  State  (or  Territory), 
county,  township,  and  distance  and  direction  from  the  nearest  post- 
oflBce,  railway  station  or  country  road.  In  addition  the  name  of  any 
contiguous  stream,  hill,  bluff,  or  other  remarkable  natural  feature 
should  be  given.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  land  is  of  some  second- 
ary value,  but  that  indication  is  liable  to  frequent  changes.  The  site  or 
station  should  be  particularly  described  with  reference  to  the  surround- 
ing country  and  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  geological  history  of 
the  location. 

When  numbers  and  groups  of  petroglyphs  or  rock  paintings  occur, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  to  topo- 
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graphical  features  shoald  be  noted,  if  possible,  by  an  aocnrate  survey, 
otherwise  by  Dumeratiou  and  sketching. 

The  following  details  shoald  be  carefally  noted :  The  direction  of  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  presence  of  probable  trails  and  gaps  which  may 
have  been  used  in  shortening  distances  in  travel.  Localities  of  monnds 
and  caves,  if  any,  in  the  vicinity.  Ancient  camping  grounds,  indicated 
by  fragments  of  pottery,  flint  chips,  etc.  Existence  of  aboriginal  relics, 
particularly  flints  which  may  have  been  used  in  pecking;  these  may  be 
found  at  the  base  of  the  rocks  upon  which  petroglyphs  occur.  The 
presence  of  small  mortar-holes  which  may  have  served  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  colors. 

With  reference  to  pictographs  on  other  objects  than  rock  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  appear  and  the  substances  used  in  their  execution 
should  be  reported,  as  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

With  reference  to  all  kinds  of  pictographs,  it  should  be  noted  that 
mere  descriptions  without  reproduction  are  of  little  value.  Probable 
age  and  origin  and  traditions  relating  to  them  should  be  ascertained. 
Their  interpretation  by  natives  of  the  locality  who  themselves  make 
pictographs  or  who  belong  to  people  who  have  lately  made  pictographs 
is  most  valuable,  especially  in  reference  to  such  designs  as  do  not  repre- 
sent objects  of  nature,  and  which  may  be  either  conventional  or  connected 
with  lines  of  gesture-signs. 
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POTTERY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PUEBLOS. 


By  William  H.  Holmes. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

A  study  of  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  peoples  is  here  com- 
menced in  accordance  with  plans  formed  years  ago  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  His  aim  was  to  present  to  the  world  a 
monographic  work  upon  the  splendid  material  obtained  by  the  Bureau, 
including  with  it  the  important  collections  made  previously  by  him- 
self. The  preparation  of  this  work  has  been  postponed  from  time  to 
time  with  the  view  of  completing  the  collections,  which  were  being  en- 
riched by  annual  visits  to  the  Pueblo  country.  Meantime  I  began  the 
study  of  the  collection  for  the  purpose  of  securing  at  the  start  a  satis- 
factory classification  of  the  material  on  hand. 

The  present  paper  is  the  first  result  of  that  study.  I  have,  however, 
taken  up  only  the  more  ancient  groups  of  ware,  leaving  the  rest  for 
^  subsequent  papers.  A  comparative  study  is  not  attempted,  for  the 
reason  that  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the  groups  to  be  considered  is 
absolutely  essential  to  satisfactory  results.  Conclusions  drawn  from 
partial  observations  lead  generally  to  error. 

There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  treating  satisfactorily  the 
modern  varieties  of  ware,  as  no  one  had  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
language  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  to  discuss  the  ideographic  phases  of  the 
ornamentation.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing's  studies  bid  fair  to  supply  this 
want,  and  his  recent  return  from  Zuni  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the 
valuable  paper  presented  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  James  Stevenson,  who  has  procured  a  large  portion  of  the  col- 
lection of  modern  pottery,  has  published  catalogues  with  copious  illus- 
trations. Most  of  the  cuts  have  been  prepared  under  my  supervision, 
and  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of  securing  engravings  of  a  full 
series  of  typical  examples  for  a  final  work. 
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PTJBBIiO  ART. 

Distribution. --The  ancient  Pueblo  peoples  dweltin  a  land  of  cafious 
and  lii^rh  plateans.  They  had  their  greatest  development  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  where  they  delighted  to  haunt  the  shadows  of  the 
deepest  gorges  and  build  their  dwellings  along  the  loftiest  cliffs.  The 
limits  of  their  territory  are  still  in  a  measure  undefined.  We  discover 
remnants  of  their  arts  in  the  neighboring  valleys  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  southwanl  we  can  trace  them 
beyond  the  Rio  Gila  into  the  table-lands  of  Chihuahua  and  Souora. 

Thus  outlined,  we  have  an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  which  has  at  times  more  or  less  remote  been  occupied  by 
tribes  of  town-building  and  pottery-making  Indians. 

Charaoteb. — High  and  desert  like  as  this  land  is,  it  has  borne  a 
noble  part  in  fostering  and  maturing  a  culture  of  its  own — a  culture 
born  of  unusual  needs,  shaped  by  exceptional  environment,  and  limited 
b3^  the  capacities  of  a  peculiar  people.  Cliff  houses  and  cavate  dwell- 
ings are  not  new  to  architecture,  and  |)ottery  resembling  the  Pueblo 
ware  in  many  respects  may  be  found  wherever  man  has  developed  a 
corre8i>onding  degree  of  technical  skill ;  yet  there  is  an  individuality  in 
these  Pueblo  remains  that  separates  them  distinctly  from  all  others  and 
lends  a  keen  pleasure  to  their  investigation. 

Treatment. — The  study  of  prehistoric  art  leads  inevitably  to  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  races.  Solutions  of  these  questions  have  gen- 
erally been  sought  through  migrations,  and  these  have  been  traced  in 
a  great  measure  by  analogies  in  archaeologic  remains;  but  in  such  inves- 
tigation one  important  factor  has  been  overlooked,  namely,  the  laws 
that  govern  migrations  of  races  do  not  regulate  the  distribution  of  arts. 
The  i)athways  do  not  correspond,  but  very  often  conflict.  The  arts  mi- 
grate in  ways  of  their  own.  They  pass  from  i)lace  to  place  and  from 
people  to  people  by  a  process  of  acculturation,  so  that  peoples  of  unlike 
origin  practice  like  arts,  while  those  of  like  origin  are  found  practicing 
unlike  arts.  The  threads  of  the  story  are  thus  so  entangled  that  we 
find  it  impossible  to  trace  them  backward  to  their  beginnings. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  do  not  proi)ose  to  study  the  arts  of  this 
province  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  origin 
of  the  peoples,  or  to  the  birthplace  of  tlieir  arts,  but  I  shall  treat  them 
with  reference  rather  to  their  bearing  upon  the  processes  by  which  cul- 
ture has  been  achieved  and  the  stages  through  which  it  has  passed, 
keeping  always  in  mind  that  a  first  requisite  in  this  work  is  a  system- 
atic and  detailed  study  of  the  material  to  be  employed. 
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THE  CERAMIC  ART. 

Age.— The  ceramic  art  of  the  ancient  Pueblos  is  practically  a  unit. 
We  find  in  its  remains  few  indications  of  distinct  periods.  There  is 
nothing  to  carry  us  back  to  a  remote  past.  The  oldest  specimens  known 
are  nearly  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the  latest.  In  the  deposits  of  caves 
and  burial-grounds  we  find,  so  far,  nothing  more  archaic  than  in  the 
ruins  of  once  populous  villages  and  beneath  the  fallen  walls  of  hewn- 
stonc  cliff  houses.  In  methods  of  manufacture  and  in  styles  of  orna- 
mentation there  is  no  specific  distinction. 

Once  introduced,  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  country  to  de- 
velop this  art.  The  people  were  sedentary,  and  thus  able  to  practice 
the  art  continuously  for  a  long  period ;  and  in  a  country  so  arid  there 
was  often  great  need  of  vessels  suitable  for  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  water. 

Material. — Nature  was  lavish  in  her  supply  of  the  material  needed* 
Suitable  clay  could  be  found  in  nearly  every  valley,  both  in  the  well- 
exposed  strata  and  in  the  sediment  of  streams.  I  have  noticed  that 
after  the  passage  of  a  sudden  storm  over  the  mesa  country,  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  transient  flood,  the  pools  of  the  arroyos 
would  retain  a  sediment  of  clay  two  or  three  inches  thick,  having  a 
consistency  perfectly  suited  to  the  hand  of  the  potter.  This  I  have 
taken  without  tempering  and  have  made  imitations  of  the  handsome 
vases  whose  remnants  I  could  pick  up  on  all  sides.  In  drying  and 
burning,  these  vessels  were  li<able  to  crack  and  fall  to  pieces ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  why,  with  the  use  of  proper  tempering  materials,  this  natural 
paste  might  not  be  successfully  employed.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
however,  to  find  the  native  clay  among  the  sedimentary  formations  of 
this  district.  Usually  the  clay  has  been  very  fine  grained,  and  when 
used  without  coarse  tempering  the  vessels  have  an  extremely  even  and 
often  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

Tempering. — The  materials  used  in  tempering  do  not  often  come  into 
notice.  It  appears  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  fine  sand,  probably  de- 
rived from  naturally  disintegrated  rocks,  was  employed.  A  large  per- 
centage of  rather  coarse  sand  is  found  in  the  more  roughly  finished 
coil-made  ware,  but  vessels  intended  for  smooth  finish  have  little  per- 
ceptible tempering  material. 

The  speckled  appearance  of  some  of  the  abraded  surfaces  suggests 
the  use  of  pulverized  potsherds,  a  practice  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  modern  tribes.    In  some  localities,  notably  in  the  south,  we  find  a 
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slight  admixtare  of  mica,  which  may  have  come  firom  the  use  of  palver- 
ized  micaceous  rock. 

Construction. — No  one  can  say  just  how  the  materials  were  manipn- 
lated,  fashioned  into  vessels,  and  baked;  yet  many  facts  can  be  gleaned 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  vessels  themselves;  and  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  various  processes  employed  may  be  formed  by  a  study 
of  the  methods  of  modern  potters  of  the  same  region  or  of  corresponding 
grades  of  culture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vessels  were  built  and  finished  by  the  hands 
alone;  no  wheel  was  used,  although  supports,  such  as  shallow  earthen 
vessels,  baskets,  and  gourds  were  certainly  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Primitive  processes  of  building  have  varied  considerably.  The 
simplest  method  perhaps  was  that  of  shaping  a  single  mass  of  clay  by 
pressure  with  the  fingers,  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  mold 
or  supi>ort.  The  mold  would  be  useful  in  shaping  shallow  vessels,  such 
as  plates,  cups,  and  bowls.  The  walls  of  vessels  of  eccentric  forms  or 
having  constricted  apertures  would  be  carrietl  upward  by  the  addition 
of  small  more  or  less  elongated  masses  of  clay,  with  no  support  but  the 
hand  or  an  implement  held  in  the  hand.  Casting  proper,  in  regularly 
constructed  molds,  was  practiced  only  by  the  more  cultured  races,  such 
as  the  Peruvians.  A  variety  of  methods  may  have  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a  single  piece. 

Surface  Finish. — A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  sarface 
finish.  In  the  coiled  ware  the  imbricate  edges  of  the  fillets  were  generally 
either  smoothed  down  and  obliterated  entirely,  or  treated  m  such  a  way 
as  to  give  a  variety  of  pleasing  effects  of  relief  decoration.  Vessels 
with  smooth  surfaces,  whether  built  by  coiling,  modeling,  or  molding, 
very  often  received  a  thin  coat  of  fine  liquid  clay,  probably  after  par- 
tial drying  and  polishing.  This  took  the  place  of  the  enamels  used  by 
more  accomplished  potters,  and  being  usually  white,  it  gave  a  beautiful 
surface  upon  which  to  execute  designs  in  color.  Before  the  color  was 
applied  the  surface  received  a  considerable  degree  of  polish  by  rubbing 
with  a  suitable  implement  of  stone  or  other  material.  Attention  was 
given  chiefly  to  surfaces  exposed  to  view — the  interior  of  bowls  and  the 
exterior  of  narrow-necked  vases. 

Firing. — The  firing  of  the  ancient  ware  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
and  suc(jessfully  accomi)lished.  The  methods  probably  did  not  difler 
greatly  from  those  practiced  by  the  modern  Pueblo  tribes.  The  ware 
is,  as  a  rule,  light  in  color,  but  is  generally  much  clouded  by  the  dark 
spots  that  result  from  imperfections  in  the  methods  of  applying  the  fire. 
The  heat  was  rarely  great  enough  to  produce  anything  like  vitrifaction 
of  the  surface,  and  the  paste  is  seldom  as  hard  as  our  stone  ware. 

Glaze. — A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  glaze  of  native  Ameri- 
can wares,  which  exists,  if  at  all,  through  accident.  The  surface  of  the 
white  ware  of  nearly  all  sections  received  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
polish,  and  the  effect  of  firing  was  often  to  heighten  this  and  give 
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at  times  a  slightly  translucent  effect;  a  result  of  the  spreading  or  sink- 
ing of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  designs. 

Hardness. — The  paste  exposed  in  fractured  edges  can  be  scratched 
with  a  steel  point,  and  often  with  ease.  Some  of  the  white  pottery  of 
ancient  Tusayan  can  be  carved  almost  as  readily  as  chalk  or  sun-drieH 
clay.  At  the  same  time  all  localities  furnish  occasionally  specimens 
that  through  the  accidents  of  firing  have  the  riug  and  hardness  of 
stoneware.  The  ancient  pottery  is  generally  superior  in  hardness  to 
that  produced  by  the  historic  tribes. 

Color. — This  pottery  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  color,  although 
the  light  grays  prevail,  especially  in  the  more  archaic  varieties.  The 
general  color  probably  depended  greatly  upon  the  natural  constituents 
of  the  clay  and  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and  these  conditions  varied 
vrith  the  locality  and  the  people.  Reds  and  brow  us  result  from  the 
presence  of  iron,  which  may  have  been  oxidized  in  burning,  or  the  rpd 
oxides  may  have  been  used  in  rare  cases  as  coloring  matter  in  kneading 
the  clay.  The  surface  is  often  lighter  than  the  mass;  a  condition  prob- 
ably resulting  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  clay,  which 
is  destroyed  on  the  surface  and  remains  unchanged  within.  In  the 
south  the  colors  of  the  paste  are  often  slightly  reddish  or  yellowish  in 
hue.  It  is  notable  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  ware  of  all  localities, 
is  red.  This  gives  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  vessels  of  this  color  prob- 
ably had  some  especial  or  sacred  use.  Color  is  known  to  have  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  superstitious  observances  among  many  barbarian 
peoples. 

Form. — In  form  the  ancient  ware  is  universally  simple  and  pleasing^ 
Many  shapes  known  to  both  civilized  and  barbarian  art  are  absent. 
High-necked  bottles  and  shallow  plates  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
pitchers,  canteens  or  lenticular  bottles,  and  vessels  with  legs  and  stands 
are  unknown.  There  is  a  notable  dearth  of  life  forms,  a  circumstance 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  the  rather  tardy  development  of  a  taste  for 
modeling — a  condition  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  or  introduction  of  art  in  clay. 

Vessels  with  full  globular  bodies  prevail.  The  bottoms  are  generally 
round  or  a  little  pointed,  indicating  primitive  conditions  of  life  and  sug- 
gesting great  simplicity  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  in  the  models 
copied. 

Origin  of  Forms, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ceramic  forms  are 
to  a  great  extent  derivative,  and  the  search  for  their  originals  will 
constitute  a  most  important  feature  in  our  studies.  Turning  to  nature 
for  possible  originals,  we  find  them  liberally  supplied  by  both  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  shells  of  the  sea  shore  were  probably 
among  the  first  receptacles  for  food  and  drink.  We  have  examples  of 
pottery  from  the  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  representing  three 
or  four  distinct  varieties  of  shells.  The  shells  of  turtles  and  the  horna 
of  cattle  and  other  animals  have  also  served  as  models. 
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The  vegetable  world  famishes  many  originals;  the  gourd,  for  example, 
was  ntilized  at  a  very  early  date.    Its  forms  are  greatly  varied,  and 

4r 
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mast  have  given  rise  to  many  primitive  shapes  of  vessels  in  clay,  and 
perhaps  in  wicker-work  and  wood.    One  of  the  ordinary  forms  cat  off 


Fig.  211.— Origin  of  forma. 

midway  wonld  saggest  the  series  of  bowls  oatlined  in  Fig.  210.    Simply 
perforated  it  wonld  give  rise  to  the  series  illastrated  in  Fig.  211. 


Fio.  212.— Origin  of  forma. 


Wide-monthed  vases  wonld  be  saggested  as  indicated  in  Fig.  212, 
bottles  as  shown  in  Fig.  21'3,  and  eccentric  forms  as  seen  in  Fig.  214. 


Fio.  213.— Origin  of  forma. 


Fig.  214.— Origin  of  forma. 


These  particular  examples  are  presented  in  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  forms  may  be  derived  and  nothing  more,  as  there  are  many 
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possible  origins  of  the  same  forms.  In  a  separate  paper  I  bave  amplified 
this  topic,  and  have  discussed  the  relative  importance  of  the  influence  of 
natural  and  artificial  products  upon  the  conformation  of  utensils  of  clay. 

Handles. — In  searching  for  the  first  suggestions  of  handles  we  must 
certainly  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  art,  when  men  and  women 
employed  leaves  or  vines  to  carry  their  children  or  their  food,  or  to  sus- 
pend them  for  safety  from  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  art  of  basketry 
would  naturally  fall  heir  to  this  use  of  handles.  Clay,  bronze,  and  iron, 
when  they  came  into  use,  would  also  inherit  some  of  the  forms  thus  de- 
veloped. There  are,  however,  other  sources  of  equal  importance,  among 
which  are  animal  forms,  such  as  horns,  and  various  forms  of  vegetable 
growth,  such  as  the  gourd.    The  latter  may  again  serve  as  an  illustration. 

By  cutting  the  body  of  the  gourd  longitudinally  at  one  side  of  the  axis, 
we  have  dippers  with  straight  or  curved  necks  or  handles.  The  primi- 
tive potter  would  in  like  manner  have  the  suggestion  of  a  handled  vessel 
in  clay,  which,  carried  forward  by  the  ever  active  spirit  of  improvement, 
would  in  time  give  us  the  series  shown  in  Figs.  215  and  216 : 


Fio.  215.~ Origin  of  handies. 


Flo.  216.— Origin  and  development  of  handles 

Ornament. — The  shapes  of  vessels  are,  in  a  measure,  ornamental,  bat 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  the  necessary  or  functional  characters 
of  particular  forms  have  given  way  to  decorative  modifications.  Pure 
ornament  is  a  feature  not  essential  to  the  vessel.  Its  ideas  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  three  principal  methods:  by  relieved,  by  flat,  and  by  intaglio 
figures. 

Belief  ornament  was  not  extensively  employed  by  the  anqient  Pueblos. 
The  forms  are  few  and  simple,  and  nearly  all  are  traceable  to  construc- 
tional or  to  functional  features.  Thus  the  ornamental  crenulated  sur- 
face' of  the  coiled  ware  is  constructional,  consisting  as  it  does  of  ridges, 
resulting  from  the  method  of  building.  The  knobs,  isolated  coils,  and 
festooned  fillets  are  probably,  in  some  cases,  atrophied  forms  of  handles. 

Intaglio  decoration  is  still  more  rare.  It  consists  of  incised,  impressed, 
and  punctured  figures.  No  designs  of  importance  are  produced  by  this 
method,  the  most  notable  being  the  simple  patterns  traced  by  the 
finger  or  a  sharp  implement  upon  the  relieved  edges  of  fillets  in  the 
coiled  ware. 
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With  these  people,  the  highest  class  of  deooratioD  consisted  of  designs 
in  color.    This  topic  is  folly  discossed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Origin  of  ornaments-It  is  probable  that  before  pottery  came  into  nse 
the  decorative  art  had  been  cultivated  in  other  fields,  and  we  shall  need 
to  look  both  to  nature  and  to  antecedent  arts  for  the  originals  of  many 
decorative  ideas. 

From  a  remote  period  man  has  been  able  to  appreciate  beanty.  The 
first  exercise  of  taste  would  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  personal 
adornment,  and  would  consist  in  the  choice  of  colors  or  articles  thought 
to  enhance  attractiveness,  or  in  the  grouping  and  modification  of  objects 
at  first  functional  in  character.  Later,  taste  would  be  exercised  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  finally  it  would  extend  to  all  things  in  use.  Man 
may  have  recognized  the  comeliness  of  the  first  simple  articles  em- 
ployed in  bis  humble  arts,  but  when  he  came  to  attempt  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  articles  artificially,  utility  was  probably  the  only  thought 
In  reproducing  them,  however,  non-essential  features  would  be  copied 
automatically,  and  the  work  of  art  would  through  this  accident  inherit 
purely  ornamental  attributes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  ideas  of  decoration  do  not  necessarily 
originate  in  the  mind  of  the  potter,  but  that,  like  the  6hi4>es  of  art  pro- 
duets,  they  may  be  derived,  unconsciously,  from  nature.  This  is  an 
important  consideration.  At  a  later  stage  new  forms  of  ornament  are 
derived  in  a  like  manner  from  constructional  features  of  the  various 
arts.  Invention  of  decorative  motives  is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  prim- 
itive, tradition  following  people.  Advance  is  greatly  by  utilization  of 
accidents. 

Use. — A  satisfactory  classification  of  this  pottery  by  functional  char- 
acters will  be  most  difficult  to  make.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture it  was  confined  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  alimentary  arts.  A 
differentiation  of  use  would  take  i)lace  when  certain  vessels  were  set 
aside  for  special  departments  of  the  domestic  work.  Thus  we  would 
have  vessels  for  eating,  for  cookiug,  for  carrying,  and  for  storage.  When 
vessels  came  to  be  used  in  superstitious  exercises,  certain  forms  were 
probably  set  aside  for  especial  ceremonies.  With  some  peoples,  particu- 
lar forms  were  dedicated  to  mortuary  uses,  but  we  have  no  clew  to  any 
such  custom  among  the  ancient  Pueblos,  as  the  same  vessel  served  for 
food  both  before  and  after  death,  and  cinerary  vessels  were  not  called 
for.  Certain.classes  of  the  ruder  and  plainer  ware  are  found  to  be  black- 
ened by  smoke.  These  were  evidently  cooking  vessels.  The  painted 
l)Ottery  rarely  shows  evidences  of  such  use.  Bowls  were  probably  em- 
l)loyed  chiefly  in  preparing  and  serving  food.  The  larger  vessels  were 
devoted  to  carrying  and  storing  water,  fruits,  grains,  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  Smaller  vessels  were  used  as  receptacles  for  paint,  grease,  and 
the  like.  The  ancient  people  had  not  yet  devoted  their  ceramic  art  to 
trivial  uses — there  are  no  toys,  no  rattles,  and  no  grotesque  figures. 

Classification. — In  treating  a  subject  covering  so  wide  a  field,  and 
embracing  such  a  diversity  of  products,  a  careful  classification  of  the  ma- 
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terial  is  called  for.  Three  grand  divisions  of  the  ceramic  work  of  this 
province  may  be  made  on  a  time  basis,  namely :  prehistoric,  transitional, 
and  modern.  At  present  I  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  prehistoric,  but 
must  also  pay  some  attention  to  the  transitional,  as  it  embraces  many 
features  common  both  to  the  archaic  and  to  the  modern  art.  In  dis- 
cussing the  prehistoric  pottery  I  find  it  convenient  to  consider  it  under 
the  three  heads,  coiled  ware,  plain  ware,  and  painted  ware.  This  classi- 
fication is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  based  upon  somewhat  imperfectly 
dififerentiated  characters.  The  smooth  vessel  is  in  many  cases  a  coil- 
built  t)ne  with  obliterated  coils,  and  a  ])ainted  vessel  a  smooth  one  with 
the  addition  of  designs  in  color.  Very  little  of  the  pottery  was  left 
plain,  but  the  coiled  and  painted  varieties  are  fully  represented  in  every 
locality. 

I  place  the  coiled  ware  first  because  to  all  appearances  it  is  the  most 
archaic  variety  and  one  which  is  rarely  made  at  the  present  day.  I 
suspect  that  the  pieces  made  by  modern  potters  serve  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  collectors  rather  than  to  me«t  the  requirements  of  traditional 
art.  Among  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum  are  found  many 
crude  attempts  to  manufacture  this  ware  by  potters  who  did  not  com- 
prehend the  secrets  of  its  construction,  or  who  thought  to  produce  the 
coiled  eflFect  by  the  cheap  device  of  scarifying  and  indenting  the  sur£a»ce 
of  a  plain  vessel. 

Close  relations  are  established  between  the  coiled  and  the  painted 
pottery,  not  only  by  the  identity  of  materials,  form,  color,  and  time,  but 
by  the  union  of  the  two  methods  of  finishing,  the  coiling  and  painting, 
in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  given  in 
in  the  following  pages. 


COIL-MADE  WARE. 

Coiling. — The  art  of  building  vessels  by  means  of  coils  of  clay  has 
been  practiced  by  many  widely  separated  communities,  and  is,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  i>eculiar  to  the  ancient  Pueblos.  A  careful  study  of 
the  ceramic  field  shows  considerable  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
coil.  The  most  striking  variation,  the  employment  of  the  coil  as  a 
means  of  embellishment,  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  peculiar  to 
the  Pueblo  peoples.     With  others  it  is  a  feature  of  construction  simply. 

The  preliminary  steps  are  with  all  primitive  potters  in  a  general 
sense  the  same.  The  first  care  is  to  secure  suitable  clay  and  to  have  it 
properly  purified  and  tempered.   After  this  the  treatment  varies  greatly. 

Coiling  of  the  Pueblos. — The  ancient  Pueblo  potter  rolled  out  long, 
slender  fillets  or  ropes  of  clay,  varying  in  width  and  thickness  to  suit 
the  size  and  character  of  the  vessel  to  be  constructed.  They  were  usually 
perhaps  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  they 
were  properly  trimmed  and  smoothed  the  potter  began  bj  taking  the 
4  ETH 18 
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end  of  a  single  strip  between  bis  fingers  and  proceeded  to  coil  it  npon 
iteelf,  gradnally  forming  a  disk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  217,  which  repteseats 
the  base  of  a  large  vase  fit>in  the  San  Joan  Valley. 


At  first  the  fillets  overlapped  only  a  little,  but  as  the  disk  grew  large 
and  was  ronnded  npward  to  form  the  body  of  the  vessel,  the  imbrica- 
tioD  became  more  pronounced.     The  fillet  was  placed  obliquely,  as  shown 


in  the  section,  Fig.  218,  and  was  exposed  on  the  exterior  side  to  probably 
one-half  of  its  width.    Strip  after  strip  of  clay  was  added,  the  ends 
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being  carefully  joiued,  so  that  the  continnity  might  not  be  broken  until 
the  vessel  was  completed.  The  rim  generally  consisted  of  a  broad  strip, 
thickened  a  little  at  the  lip,  and  somewhat  recurved.  The  exterior  im- 
bricate edges  were  carefully  preserved,  while  those  on  the  inner  surface 
were  totally  obliterated,  first  by  pressure,  and  finally  by  smoothing 
down  with  an  implement,  or  with  the  fingers.  Imprints  of  the  latter  being 
frequently  visible.  So  thoroughly  were  the  fillets  pressed  down  and 
welded  together  that  the  vessels  seldom  fracture  more  readily  along 
the  lines  of  junction  than  in  other  directions. 

The  fact  that  the  spiral  ridges  of  the  bottom  are  frequently  without 
abrasion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  217,  suggests  an  idea  in  regard  to  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  coil.  While  building  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  the  base 
would  necessarily  rest  upon  some  sort  of  support  and  the  soft  ridges 
would  suffer  from  abn^ion.  In  preventing  such  defacement,  an  interior 
support,  such  as  a  mold  or  the  base  of  another  vessel,  must  have  been 
used,  in  which  case  the  vessel  was  necessarily  built  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  this  would  be  practicable  only 
with  bowls  or  with  very  wide-mouthed  vessels,  as  the  mold,  if  rigid, 
could  not  be  removed  through  a  restricted  aperture. 

In  pressing  the  coil  down,  in  welding  it  to  the  preceding  turn,  internal 
support  would  be  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  strain  would  warp  the 
walls.  A  curved  trowel  or  a  rounded  pebble  could  be  used  as  long  as  the 
aperture  would  admit  the  hand,  but  no  support  excepting  the  fingers, 
or  an  implement  shaped  for  the  purpose,  could  be  used  beyond  this 
stage.  The  whole  process  was  a  most  delicate  one,  requiring  patience 
and  skill.  In  this  respect  it  contrasted  strongly  with  the  coiling  of  other 
peoples.  As  indicated  by  numerous  specimens,  the  coil  was  sometimes 
laid  on  the  inside  of  a  shallow  basket  or  bowl,  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
showing  a  combination  of  basket-markings  and  nearly  obliterated  spiral 
creases.  This  device  served  a  good  purpose  in  starting  the  vessel,  the 
upper  part  being  completed  by  freehand  coiling. 

Coiling  of  other  peoples. — ^The  art,  as  practiced  by  the  Indians  of 
Louisiana,  is  graphically  described  by  Dumont.  The  following  para- 
graph is  translated  from  his  work : 

"  Moreover,  the  industry  of  these  (savage)  girls  and  women  is  admi- 
rable. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  skill  with  which,  with  their  fingers 
only,  and  without  a  wheel,  they  make  large  pieces  of  pottery.  The  fol- 
lowing is  their  method  of  work  :  After  having  collected  a  quantity  of 
the  proper  kind  of  earth,  and  having  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  they  take 
shells  which  they  break  up  and  reduce  to  a  very  fine,  loose  powder  5 
they  mix  this  tine  dust  with  the  earth  which  they  have  collected,  and, 
moistening  the  whole  with  a  little  water,  work  it  with  their  hands  and 
feet  into  a  paste,  from  which  they  make  rolls  six  or  seven  feet  long  and 
as  thick  as  they  may  desire.  If  they  wish  to  make  a  dish  or  a  vase, 
they  take  one  of  these  rolls  by  the  end,  and  marking  on  this  lump  with 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  the  center  of  the  vessel,  they  turn  the  roll 
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arouDd  this  center  with  admirable  rapidity  and  dexterity,  deflcribing  a 
spiral.  From  time  to  time  they  dip  their  fingers  into  the  water,  whidi 
they  are  always  carefal  to  have  near  them,  and,  with  the  right  hand, 
they  flatten  the  inside  and  the  ontside  of  the  vase,  which  withont  this 
wonld  be  uneven.  In  this  way  they  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  atensils, 
dishes,  plates,  bowls,  pots,  and  jngs,  some  of  which  hold  as  mach  as  40 
or  even  50  pints.  This  pottery  does  not  reqnire  mnch  preparation  for 
baking.  After  having  dried  it  in  the  shade,  they  make  a  large  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  they  think  the^*  have  enough  embers  they  clean  a  place  in 
the  middle,  and,  arranging  the  pieces  of  pottery, cover  them  with  char- 
coaL  It  is  thus  that  the  pieces  are  given  the  necessary  beating  (cook- 
ing), after  which  they  are  as  strong  as  our  pottery.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  we  must  attribute  their  strength  to  the  mixture  which  these 
women  make  of  powdered  shells  with  the  earth  which  they  employ .'*' 

Professor  C  F.  Hartt  has  furnished  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  by  the  Brazilian  Indians.  According  to  his  account 
the  women  of  Sautarem  model  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  from  a  lump  of  clay 
in  the  usual  way.  Then  ^'  a  piece  of  clay  is  rolled  under  the  hand  into 
a  long,  rope-like  cylinder.  This  rope  is  then  coiled  around  the  edge  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  being  flattened  sidewise  by  pinching  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  caused  to  adhere  to  the  bottom.  On  this, 
coil  after  coil  is  laid  in  like  manner,  each  being  flattened  as  before. 
After  a  few  have  been  added  they  are  worked  into  shape  with  the  fingers, 
which  are  occasionally  moistened  in  wat^r,  and  the  irregularities  pro- 
duced by  the  coils  are  caused  to  disappear.  The  ve^ssel  is  formed  by 
the  hand  alone  and  the  Hurface  is  smoothed  down  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
gourd  or  a  shell,  which  is  from  time  to  time  dipped  in  water.  If  the 
vessel  be  large  it  is  now  set  away  in  the  shade  for  a  while  to  dry  a  little, 
after  which  new  coils  are  added  as  above,  no  other  instrument  being 
used  except  the  hands  and  the  ^ourd  or  shell,  with  which  alone  the  ves- 
sel may  receive  not  only  an  extremely  regular  form,  but  also  a  very 
smooth  surface.  •  •  •  The  coils  are  so  worked  together  that  from 
a  simple  inspection  of  the  vessel  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  it 
was  built  up.  I  should  never  have  susj)ected  that  the  pottery  of  Pacoval 
had  been  made  by  coiling,  were  it  not  that  I  found  the  coils  still  un- 
united on  the  inner  surface  of  the  heads  of  idols."^ 

Prof.  Ilartt  states,  also,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  de  Magalhaes,  that 
the  pottery  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Araquaya  River  is  always  made 
by  coiling,  the  surface  being  worked  down  by  the  hand  and  water  and 
the  aid  of  a  s[)oon-like  trowel  made  of  bamboo.  Humboldt  makes  a 
simihir  statement  in  regard  to  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Barber^  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  John  Moss,  a 
resident,  for  a  long  time,  of  southwestern  Colorado,  that  the  XJte  In- 

•MdiuoiroH  sur  la  Louisiane.     Butel-Diiniont.     Vol.  II,  pp.  271-273.     Paris,  175.3. 
^ Hartt:  Amorican  Naturalist,  February,  1879,  pp.  83-86. 
•*]iarl)er:  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  X,  p.  412. 
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dians  manufacture  pottery  at  the  present  time,  and  that  they  probably 
follow  the  methods  of  the  Mokis,  from  whom  they  learned  the  art. 

Captain  Moss  states  that  ^^  They  use  marl,  which  they  grind  between 
two  rocks  to  a  very  fine  powder.  They  then  mix  this  with  water  and 
knead  it  as  wo  would  dough.  Afterwards  they  roll  it  out  into  a  rope- 
like state  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  several  yards  in  length.  They 
then  commeuce  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  or  whatever  vessel  they  may 
be  making,  and  coil  the  clay-rope  layer  on  layer  until  they  have  the 
bottom  and  three  inches  of  the  sides  laid  up.  The  tools  for  smoothing 
and  joining  the  layers  together  are  a  paddle  made  out  of  wood  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  an  oval-shaped  polished  stone."  Both  of  these  tools 
are  dipped  in  the  water  (salt  water  is  preferred),  the  stone  is  held  in  the 
left  hand  and  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  and  the  paddle  is  applied  vig- 
orously until  the  surfaces  are  smooth.  The  method  thus  described  by 
these  authors  was,  probably,  almost  universally  practiced. 

I  have  specimens  from  a  number  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
that  fracture  along  the  line  of  junction,  showing  clearly  the  width  of 
the  fillets  and  the  manner  of  their  attachment.  I  picked  up  a  small 
specimen  at  Avoca,  North  Carolina,  which  has  broken  along  the  line  of 
junction,  giving  the  section  illustrated  in  Fig.  219.    It  will  be  seen  that 
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Section. 


there  is  no  overlapping  as  in  the  Pueblo  work,  the  attachment  being 
accomplished  by  pressure  and  by  drawing  both  edges  of  the  coil  down 
over  the  convex  edge  of  the  preceding  coil.  I  have  similar  specimens 
from  the  modern  Pueblos,  from  Florida,  from  Mexico,  and  from  Brazil. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  of  building  differs  essentially 
from  that  practiced  so  successfully  by  the  ancient  Pueblos. 

Origin  of  the  Coil. — This  use  of  the  coil  is  but  a  refinement  of  the 
most  simple  possible  method  of  construction,  that  of  building  by  the 
addition  of  small  masses  of  clay.  A  disk  or  shallow  cup  can  be  formed 
successfully  by  the  fingers  alone  from  a  single  lump  of  clay,  but  to 
carry  the  wall  upward  by  pressure  or  by  blows  from  a  paddle  would 
result  in  a  weak,  frayed  edge.  To  counteract  or  prevent  this  tendency 
small  elongated  masses  are  used,  which  are  laid  one  upon  another  along 
the  growing  margin.    From  this,  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible* 
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we  arrive  at  the  use  of  the  long,  eveo  rope  or  fillet.  The  imbrication  or 
overlapping  of  the  coil  practiced  li;  the  Paebloa  may  have  originated 
iu  tlie  effort  to  secure  a  more  stable  union  of  the  parta  which  had  to  be 
welded  together  by  pressnre.  It  would  also  almost  necessarily  arise 
fh>ni  the  attempt  to  lay  the  coil  npon  or  within  a  mold  or  snpirart.  There 
is  ivpoesibility  that  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  featares  of  construc- 
tion observed  in  other  arts — the  overlapping  parts  of  a  roof,  of  a  plate 
or  scale  garment,  or  of  a  coiled  basket.  The  latter  is  especially  sug- 
gestive, since  we  must  generally  look  for  tLe  origin  of  features  of  the 
ceramic  art  in  the  features  of  (ilosely  associated  arts. 

The  Coil  in  OBNAaEsrATiON. — Ordinarily' the  coil  has  not  been  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  vessel,  but  the  Pueblo  tribes 
made  it  a  prominent  feature  in  decoration.  The  primitive  potter  as  he 
laid  his  rude  coils  noticed  that  the  ridges  thus  produced  served  tx)  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  the  vessel.  He  also  observed  that  the  series 
of  indentations  left  on  the  enter  surface  of  the  fillet  in  pressing  it  down 
gave  a  pleasing  eficct,  aud  made  use  of  the  suggestion.  Improving 
npOQ  the  accidents  of  manufacture,  he  worked  out  a  variety  of  decora- 
tive devices. 

In  some  cases  the  coiled  ridges  are  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the 
vessel,  the  other  parts  having  been  worked  down  or  originally  con- 
structed by  plain  modeling.  Numerous  examples  have  the  body  quite 
plain,  the  collar  alone  retaining  the  spiral  ridges  of  the  coil.  Fig.  251 
illustrates  a  very  good  example  of  this  peculiarity. 


Fk.  zm—CMtA  Bud  plalu 


The  fragment  shown  in  Fig.  220  is  from  the  neck  of  a  pot-shaped 
vase.  The  surface  has  been  plain  below  and  the  fillets  of  the  upper  part 
have  been  pressed  down  evenly  with  the  thumb,  leaving  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  overlapping  band  in  sharp  relief,  as  shown  more  clearly  in' 
the  section. 
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Tbe  whole  coil  is  Bometimes  left  plain,  as  in  Figs.  221  and  222,  iD 
whicli  cases  the  edges  have  beeo  carefully  pressed  down  and  smoothed 
with  the  flDgers. 

A  great  variety  of  devices  were  resorted  to  to  diversify  and  decorate 
the  ribbed  spirals,  and  in  this  tbe  inDat«  good  taste  of  the  Indian  ex- 


hibits itself  to  much  advantage.  Tbe  coil  is  often  indented  or  crimped 
tbroaghont,  from  the  center  of  the  bottom  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  At 
times  a  few  turns  at  the  beginning  are  left  plain,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  217, 


■'■^m^mmmimr^ 


while  again  alternate  bands,  coDuisting  of  several  turns  each,  are  not 
crimped,  as  clearly  brought  ont  by  au  example  from  Southern  Utah, 
illustrated  in  tbe  Art  Review  for  July,  1874,  by  F.  W,  Putnam,  and  also 
by  two  fine  specimens  recently  collected  by  B.  W.  Nelson  near  Spring- 
erville,  Arizona. 

The  decided  taste  of  tliis  ancient  people  for  ornament  is  still  further 
indicated  by  attempts  to  elaborate  more  intricate  patterns  by  means  of 
thumb-nail  indentations.  The  idea  may  have  been  borrowed  from  bas- 
ketry. Tbe  fragment  given  in  Fig.  223  illustrates  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. We  have  some  very  fine  vessels  of  this  class  fh)m  Springer- 
ville,  and  others  f^m  the  province  of  Tusayan  in  which  the  entire  rut- 
tace  is  covered  with  checkered  or  meandered  patterns.    An  excellent 
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example  13  shown  Id  Fig.  253.     We  shall  appreciate  the  cloTeruess  of 
this  work  more  ftilly  when  we  retnember  that  the  separate  thumb  iodeD- 


tatioDB  fonntng  the  figures  of  the  pattern  are  made  in  each  coil  as  it  is 
laid  and  pressed  into  place  and  before  the  succeeding  turn  is  made. 

These  curious  decorative  effects  were  still  further  elaborated  b;  di- 
versifying the  character  of  the  indentntions  of  the  coil.    la  Fig.  221 


we  have  a  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction.    The  fillets  are  alter- 
nately crimped  and  plain.    The  thumb,  in  pressing  dowu  the  one,  lias 
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beeo  applied  with  snch  force  that  tbe  nail  has  cat  entirely  tbioagh  it, 
indenting  the  plain  layer  below  and  causing  the  two  to  coalesce.  This 
specimen  was  obtained  from  the  cahon  of  the  Bio  Mancos. 

Certain  districts  are  particnlarly  rich  in  remains  of  this  pecnliar  ware 
and  furnish  many  examples  of  crimped  ornament.  The  remarkable 
desert-like  platean  lying  north  of  the  Grand  Oauon  of  the  Colorado  con- 
tains many  house  and  village  sites.  At  intervals  along  the  very  brink 
of  the  great  cbasm  we  come  ni>on  heaps  of  stones  and  razed  walls  of 
honses  abont  which  are  countless  fragments  of  this  ware.  These  are 
identical  in  nearly  every  character  with  the  pottery  of  Saint  George  on 
the  west,  of  the  8au  Jnan  on  the  east,  and  of  tbe  Gila  on  tbe  south. 
A  few  miles  soutli  of  Kanab  stands  a  little  hill— an  island  in  the  creek 
bottom — which  is  literally  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village, 
and  the  great  abnndance  of  jKittery  fragments  indicates  that  it  was,  for 
a  long  period,  the  home  of  cliff-dwelling  peoples.  In  no  other  case  have  I 
found  so  complete  an  assortment  of  all  tbe  varieties  of  coil-ornamenta- 
tion. All  tbe  forms  already  given  are  represented  and  annmberof 
new  ones  are  added. 


FiQ,  IZe,  -  WaTfrllke  IndeuUtion 


In  tbe  example  given  in  Fig.  225  tbe  fillets  are  deeply  indented,  giv- 
ing a  wave-like  effect.     Another  pretty  variety  is  seen  in  Fig.  226. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  archaic  attempts  at  relief  em- 
bellishment is  illnstrated  in  the  fragment  shown  in  Fig.  227.  The 
raised  edge  of  the  fillet  is  pinched  out  at  regular  intervals,  producing 


Fk.  237.— ImpreatiODB  of  duRer-tip*. 


rows  of  sharp-pointed  "beads."  Over  tbe  entire  surface  impressions  of 
the  fine  lines  of  the  finger-tips  are  still  distinctly  visible.  Tbe  dotted 
lines  show  the  direction  of  tbe  coil. 
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The  indentiDg  was  not  always  done  with  tb«  tbamb  or  finger-tipfl,  bat 
a  variety  of  implements  were  ased.  The  vase,  of  which  Fig.  228  shows 
a  small  fragment,  had  a  figure  worked  npon  it  by  indenting  the  soft 
coils  with  a  8har{>  implemeBt. 

The  coil  ridges  were  sometimes  worked  down  into  more  regolar  forms 
by  means  of  an  implement  and  were  left  plain  or  were  interrupted  by 
traBsverse  lines.  Lines  of  nail  marking  are  shown  in  Fig.  229.  These 
lines  are  occasionally  combined  in  mde  patterns. 


F:o.  230— iBdwd  linn 

In  the  8|>ecimen  illaatrated  In  Fig.  230,  incised  lines  are  drawn  across 
the  ridges  of  the  coil. 

Othbb  vabieties  of  obnahbnt. — I  have  already  remarked  that  oer- 
tain  styles  of  decoration  are  confined  to  somewhat  definite  geographic 
limits.  In  the  ancient  Pneblo  district 
we  find  that  painted  designs  and  coil 
ornaments  are  coextensive,  while 
within  this  area  there  are  but  rare 
examples  of  incised  designs,  stamped 
figures,  or  cord-marking.  We  find 
basket  indcntiitions,  but  these  are  in 
all  cases  the  accidents  of  manufacture. 
The  coil  )ia.s  often  been  laid  apon  the 
inner  surface  of  a  basket. 

The  friigmeitt  shown   in  Fig.   231 

was  piekeil  up  ou  the  site  of  an  an- 

Kio, Mi.-iuc!«d  pattern.  cicut  Pucblo  Village  near  Abiqaia, 

New  Mexico.     It  is  a  portion  of  the 

neck  and  upi>er  part  of  the  body  of  a  small  vase  which  was  covered 

by  a  simple  pattern  of  intaglio  lines,  produced  with  a  bono  or  wooden 

stylus. 

Urnaments  iu  relief,  aside  from  the  coil  and  forms  resulting  directly 
from  Its  UNO,  were  sparingly  employed  and  are  of  comparatively  little 
interest.  They  consist  of  straight,  curved,  or  crimped  fillets,  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  as  shown  iu  Fig.  232.  Additional  exam- 
ples are  given  in  Figs.  233,  234,  and  235. 


KELIBP  OBNAHENt. 
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Nodea,  conea,  aDd  other  forms  are  also  nsed  as  seen  in  E^ji^.  236,  237, 
and  238.  These  are  usually  placed  about  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  occa- 
pying  the  places  of  the  handles. 

Matebial. — The  clay  used  iu  this  ware  was 
in  some  sections  tempered  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  rather  coarse  silicious  sand,  which 
gives  to  the  sarface  a  rough,  granular  look.  In 
the  south  the  paste  seems  to  be  finer  grained 
than  in  the  northern  districts. 

Color,  etc. — The  color  of  the  paste  is  gen- 
erally gray,  but  in  the  province  of  Tusayan  it 
is  frequently  yellow.  In  some  cases  the  surface 
has  received  a  wash  of  fine  liquid  clay,  aud 
a  few  bowls  from  the  Little  Colorado  and  Oila 
Valleys  have  designs  in  white  paint  covering 
the  exterior  sarfa«e.  This  ware  is  always  well 
baked  and  extremely  hard.  fiq.  m-Appiied  fli 

Form. — The  forms  are  not  nearly  so  varied  as  are  those  of  the  painted 
ware.  The  leading  variety  is  a  round-bodied,  wide-mouthed  oUa  or  pot, 
with  flaring  rim.  Bottles  are  of  rare  occnrrence,  and  bowls  are  not 
nearly  so  plentiful  as  in  other  varieties  of  pottery.    Life  and  eccentric 


Fio.  233.  Fir..  23*. 
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Eiamplea  or  relief  oi 

forms  are  occasionally  found.  Many  small  vessels  of  the  more  elon- 
gated shapes  are  furnished  with  handles,  which  are  in  most  cases 
placed  vertically  upon  the  neck,  and  consist  of  single  or  double  bands 
or  ropes  or  of  two  or  more  strands  twisted  together. 

Use. — As  a  rule  the  forms  are  such  as  have  been  devoted  by  moat 
peoples  to  culinary  uses,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  exterior  surface 
is  coated  with  soot.  Plain  vessels  of  similar  outlines  are  used  by  the 
modem  tribes  of  this  province  for  cooking  and  serving  food.    Exam- 
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ple«  hariog  Ter>'  neat! j  or  elaborately  finished  surfaces  hare  appar- 
ently not  Ijeen  tu^eil  cjrer  a  fire.  Thone  of  large  size  doubtless  served 
for  tbe  traDS]Kirtatioo  and  storage  of  water. 


ILLU8TBATIOX8   OF   YE8SELB. 

As  It  is  my  desire  to  give  this  paper  something  of  a  monographic 
completeness,  I  shall  present  a  typical  series  of  the  best  preserved  ves- 
sels of  this  class  along  with  some  notices  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  discovered.  The  treatment  by  districts  or  localities  is 
for  convenience  simply,  and  has  no  reference  to  distinctions  in  the 
character  of  the  ware. 

BUniCT  OP  THE  SIO  BIX  jrA5. 

Our  first  exi>editionH  into  the  land  of  tbe  cliff-dwellers  were  full  of 
interest.  We  were  not,  however,  the  first  explorers.  The  miners  of 
the  silver-bearing  mountains  to  the  north  had  made  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  sinuous  cafions  of  the  plateau  district,  and  failing  to  bring 
liack  the  coveted  gold,  told  tales  of  the  marvelous  cities  of  the  difb, 
and  sfieculated  upon  discovering  in  the  debris  of  ancient  temples  and 
tombs  a  portion  of  the  fabled  gold  and  jewels  of  the  provinces  of  Cibola 
and  Tusayan. 

Notwithstanding  our  entire  freedom  from  expectations  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  thought  gave  color  to  our  anticipations,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  to  hear,  about  the  slumbering  camp  fire,  half  jocular 
refcrenceH  to  the  **  great  pots  of  gold  moons ^  that  some  one  had  whis- 
pered might  bo  hidden  away  iu  the  inaccessible  cliffs  that  over- 
shadowed us. 

1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  incidents  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
a  pair  of  fine  water-jars — one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  239.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  first  passage  down  the  canon  of  the  Kio  Mancos^  I 
made  the  discovery  of  a  group  of  fine  cliff-houses  on  the  south  side, 
far  up  in  the  vertical  walls.  On  our  return  I  made  it  a  point  to  camp 
for  the  night  directly  below  these  houses,  although  a  dense  growth  of 
underbrush  had  to  be  cut  away  to  give  room  for  our  beds  by  the  side  of 
the  sluggish  stream. 

The  two  (hiest  houses  were  set  in  shallow,  wind-worn  caves,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  One  was  almost  directly  above  the 
other,  the  upper  being  reached  by  a  number  of  notches  picked  in  the 
nearly  vertical  rock  face. 

1  had  ascended  alone  and  was  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  upper 
house  and  tracing  the  plans  of  its  fallen  walls,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
echoing  among  the  cliffs.    Descending  hastily  to  the  lower  house  I  found 

*  Tenth  Aimuul  Kupurt  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  p.  3tI4. 
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tbat  one  of  my  men  hoA  followed  me  and  was  excitedly  scratchiog  with 
a  stick  amoDg  tbe  debris  of  fallen  'walls.  He  had  just  discovered  the 
rim  of  a  buried  pot,  and  was  fairly  breathless  from  the  anticipRtioit  of 
"  piles  of  mooiis."  By  the  aid  of  my  geologic  hammer  we  soon  had  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  neck  uncovered,  but  hesitated  a  moment  with  bated 
breath  before  veDtaring  to  raise  the  roagh  stone  lid.  But  there  was 
no  tTeasore— 7only  a  heap  of  dust.  I  was  content,  however,  and  when 
by  a  little  fiirther  search  we  came  upon  a  second  vessel,  a  mate  to  the 
first,  the  momentary  shades  of  disappointmeot  vanished. 

Tbese  vessels  had  been  placed  in  a  small  recess,  where  the  falling 
walls  bad  not  reached  them,  and  were  standing  just  as  they  had  beeo 


from  k  i:lltf-l.ouM  in  the  Ubdch  CaDoB.  ColorMlo.-^. 

left  by  their  ancient  possessors.  Tbe  more  perfect  one,  which  hail  lost 
only  a  small  chip  from  tho  rim,  I  determined  to  bring  away  entire. 
This  I  succeeded  iu  doing  by  wrapping  it  in  a  blanket,  and  by  means  of 
straps,  slinging  it  across  my  back.  I  carried  it  thus  for  a  nnmber  of 
days  over  the  rough  trails  of  the  caiions  and  plateaus.  The  other, 
which  was  badly  cracked  wiien  found,  was  pulled  apart  and  packed 
away  in  one  of  the  mess  chests.  It  is  now  with  its  mate  in  the  National 
Moseam,  perfectly  restored. 
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The  aDbrukeo  vessel  is  shown  in  Fig.  239  aboat  one-third  its  real 
height.  Its  capacity  is  nearly  foor  gallons.  The  clay  is  tempered  with 
a  large  jiortion  of  sand,  some  grains  of  which  are  quite  coarse.  The 
color  of  the  paste  is  a  light  gra^-,  apparently  not  having  been  greatly 
changed  by  the  bakiiig.  A  few  dark  contact  cloods  appear  on  the  sides 
of  the  body.  The  walls  are  qaite  thin  for  a  vessel  of  its  size  and  are 
of  very  aniform  thickness.  The  entire  weight  hardly  exceeds  that  of  a 
common  wooden  pail  of  the  same  capacity.  The  month  is  wide  and  the 
rim,  which  \h  made  of  a  plain  rongh  band,  is  one  inch  wide  and  abruptly 
recnrved.  The  vessel  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  neck,  as  the  walls 
ronnd  gradually  outward  from  the  rim  to  the  periphery  of  the  body, 
which  is  full  and  nearly  symmetrical.  The  narrow  strands  of  clay  have 
been  coiled  with  something  less  than  average  care,  the  exposed  surfaces 
being  wide  in  places  and  in  others  very  narrow.  The  thumb  indenta- 
tions have  been  carelessly  made.  Two  small  conical  bits  of  clay  are 
affixeil  to  the  neck  as  if  to  represent  handles.  These  may  have  been 
intended  for  ornaments,  but  are  as  likely  to  owe  their  presence  to  some 
little  superstition  of  the  archaic  artisans. 

The  companion  vessel  has  also  a  capacity  of  about  four  gallons.  Its 
form  differs  from  that  of  its  mate,  being  considerably  more  elongated 
above  and  having  a  more  pronounced  neck.  The  material  is  about  the 
same,  but  the  color  is  darker  and  the  workmanship  is  superior.  The 
surface  is  coated  with  soot,  indicating  use  over  a  fire  in  cooking  food  or 
in  boiling  water.  The  coil  was  laid  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  the 
indentation  was  done  in  a  way  to  produce  a  series  of  sharp  points  along 
the  margin  of  the  coil.  The  interior  of  the  rim  was  finished  with  a  pol- 
ishing stone.  A  small  cord  of  clay  was  neatly  coiled  into  a  double  scroll 
and  attached  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  vessel,  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  knobs  in  the  other  example.  This  ornament,  though  small, 
is  nevertheless  effective.  Similar  scrolls  are  found  upon  vases  firom 
many  parts  of  the  Pueblo  Province. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  vessel  had  been  successfully  mended 
by  its  owners.  A  small  perforation  near  the  base  had  been  stopped  by 
cementing  a  bit  of  pottery  to  the  inside  with  clay  paste.  These 
vases  were  evidently  the  most  important  of  the  household  utensils 
of  the  cliff-dwellers,  especially  as  in  this  place  water  had  to  be  carried, 
at  least  during  a  part  of  the  year,  from  the  creek  five  hundred  feet  below. 
It  is  probable  that  baskets  and  skins  were  sometimes  used  for  carrying 
water,  and  that  the  earthen  vessels  were  used  as  coolers,  as  are  similar 
vessels  among  many  primitive  peoples.  That  they  were  used  for  carry- 
ing water  up  the  cliffs  is  indicated  by  the  fragments  that  lie  upon  the 
slopes  and  point  out  the  location  of  houses  invisible  from  the  trails  be- 
low. 

A  large  fragment  of  a  similar  olla  was  picked  up  in  the  valley  of  Ep- 
som Creek,  southeast  Utah.  This  vessel  was  larger,  neater  in  finish, 
and  more  elegant  in  shape,  than  either  of  those  described.    A  suffl- 
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ciently  large  fragment  was  discovered  to  show  satisfoctorily  the  char- 
acter of  the  riiD,  the  od  tliue  of  the  body,  aod  the  details  of  surface  flDish. 
(Fig.  240.)  The  rim  la  bnt  slightly  recurred  and  the  neck  is  high  and 
upright.  Th«  body  swelled  to  a  diameter  of  about  eighteen  inches  at 
the  greatest  circumference.  The  paste,  as  usual,  indicates  a  gray  clay 
tempered  with  coarse  sand.  The  inside  is  smooth  and  the  walls  are 
remarkably  thin  for  so  large  a  vessel,  being  aboat  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  coil  is  very  neatly  laid  and  indented,  a  variety  to 
the  effect  being  given  by  leaving  occasional  plain  bands.  This  vessel 
is  described  by  W.  H.  Jackson  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories,  Vol,  11. 


Fio.  2W.— FutafklarReTUc  IVom  £p»m  CrMk,  UUh.— 1 

Fragments  of  this  class  of  ware  are  found  throughout  the  oaBoned 
region  of  southern  Utah  and  for  an  undetermined  distance  into  Nevada. 
I  have  already  deaoribed  fragmentary  specimens  from  Kanab  and  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  west. 

DWtRIOT  OP  THE  RIO  TlReBN. 

The  most  notable  collection  of  this  coiled  ware  ever  yet  made  in  any 
one  locality  is  from  a  dwelling-site  tumulus  near  Saint  George,  Utah, 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  vest  of  the  Bio  Mancos. 

About  the  year  1875,  the  curator  of  the  National  Museum  obtained 
information  of  a  deposit  of  ancient  relics  at  the  above  locality,  and  in 
1876  a  collector  was  sent  out  to  make  an  investigation.  The  result,  ao 
far  as  collections  go,  was  most  Batisfatitory,  and  the  account  furnished 
gii*es  an  insight  into  the  customs  of  this  ancient  people  not  yet  obtained 
from  any  other  source.  On  the  Santa  Clara  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Bio  Yirgen,  about  three  miles  from  the  Mormon  town  of  Saint  George, 
a  low  mound,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  sort  of  village-site  tumulus, 
was  found.    The  outline  was  irregular,  bat  had  originally  been  approzi- 
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mately  circular.  It  vas  less  than  ten  feet  in  height,  and  covered  aboat 
half  an  acre.  One  side  bad  been  andermined  and  carried  away  by  tbe 
stream.  Tbe  work  of  exhumation  was  most  snccessfnlly  accompliBhed 
by  means  of  water.  A  small  stream  was  made  to  play  npon  the  soft 
allnrium,  of  which  the  monnd  was  chiefly  composed.  The  sensations 
of  the  collector,  as  skeleton  after  skeleton  and  vase  after  vase  appeared, 
mast  bavo  been  highly  pleasurable. 

It  is  thought  tbat  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbiu  place,  like  many  other  primi- 
tive peoples,  buried  their  dead  beneath  their  dwellings,  which  were 
then  burned  down  or  otherwise  destroyed.  As  time  passed  on  and  the 
dead  were  forgotten,  other  dwellings  were  bailt  upon  the  old  sites,  nntil 
quite  a  mound  wqh  formed  in  which  all  the  less  perishable  remains  were 
preserved  iu  successive  layers. 

'Following  the  customs  of  most  primitive  peoples,  the  belongings  of 
the  deceased  were  buried  with  tliem.  Earthen  vessels  were  found  in 
profnsion.  With  a  single  body,  there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
vases,  the  children  having  been  in  this  respect  more  highly  favored 
than  tbe  adults.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  system  in  the  arrange- 
ment either  of  the  bodies  or  of  the  accompanying  relics. 

The  majority  of  the  vases  were  either  plain  or  decorated  in  color,  but 
many  of  the  larger  8j>ecimenB  were  of  the  coiled  variety.  Aboat  sixty 
vuBseU  were  recovered.  Those  of  the  former  classes  will  he  described 
under  their  proper  headings. 


The  8ha|>es  of  the  corrugated  vases  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  The 
prevailing  form  corresponds  very  clo.sely  with  the  Cliff  House  specimen 
illustrated  iu  Fig.  'SUK  One  unnsualty  liir^e  example  was  brought  back 
in  fnigments,  but  has  since   been   successfully  restored.    It  stands 
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nearly  sevetiteeii  ioches  bigh  and  is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plain  part  of  the  rim  is  one  and  one-half  incben  wide,  and  the  lip  ia  well 
rounded  and  strongly  recnrved.  The  linos  are  qnite  gracefal,  the  neck 
oxpandint;  below  into  a  globular  body  which  ia  just  a  little  pointed  at 
the  base.  The  color  is  dark,  from  use  over  the  iire.  The  fillets  of  clay 
were  narrow  and  very  neatly  crimped.  Bonghly  estimated,  there  were 
at  least  three  hundred  feet  of  the  coil  nsed.  The  vessel  has  a  capacity 
of  about  ten  gallons. 


Vases  of  this  particular  outline  may  be  found,  varying  in  size  (torn 
these  grand  {iroportious  to  small  cups  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  Of  a 
somewhat  different  type  is  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  241.  The  outline  is 
symmetrical.  The  neck  is  comparatively  high  and  wide  and  swells  out 
gently  to  the  widest  partof  the  body,  the  base  beingalmost  hemispherical. 
A  band  about  the  ueck  is  coiled  and  roughly  indented,  wbije  the  body  is 
quite  smooth.  The  plain  band  about  the  mouth  is  broad  and  sharply 
recurved.  The  coils  are  wide  and  deeply  indented.  They  have  been 
smootbed  down  somewhat  while  the  clay  was  still  soft.  The  vase  shown 
in  Fig.  242  is  characterized  by  its  upright  rim,  elongated  ueck,  round 
body,  and  plain  broad  coils.  The  fillets  are  set  oue  upon  another,  ap- 
parently without  the  usual  imbricatiou.  This  latter  feature  occurs  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  vessels  of  this  locality. 

The  bottle  given  in  Fig.  243  is  quite  comely  in  shape.  The  neck  ex- 
pands gracefully  from  the  rim  to  its  juuction  with  the  body,  which  swells 
out  abruptly  to  its  greatest  fullness.  The  coil  is  not  ueatly  laid.  The 
indentaliou  began  with  the  coil,  but  was  almost  obliterated  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft.  The  fillets  are  not  so  well 
4  ETH 19 
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smoothed  down  on  tbe  interior  surface  as  ttsnal,  a  ridged  appearance 
being  the  resatt.  This  comes  from  the  difficulty  of  operating  vlthin  a 
innch  restricted  aperture.    The  color  ia  gray,  with  a  few  effective  clouds 


of  black,  the  result  of  firing.  Another,  of  Bimilar  form,  was  taken  from 
the  collection  by  unknown  |iorsoiis. 

The  only  oxainple  of  coiled  wart;  from  tliia  locality  having  a  handle 
is  a  Rniall  mug.  Its  body  ih  sliii|K'(l  much  like  the  larger  vessels,  but  it 
is  less  regular  in  onlline.  The  --iingle  vertieally  placed  handle,  now  par- 
tially broken  away,  was  attached  to  the  side  of  the  body  near  the  top, 
and  consisted  of  a  rmigli  cord  of  clay  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  Saint  George  tumulus  furnished  a  number  of  vessels  with  smooth, 
unpatnted  surfaces,  very  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  coiled  vessels. 
They  are  generally  blackened  by  use  over  fire,  and,  like  the  large  coiled 
pots,  were  evidently  used  for  culinary  purposes,  A  few  smaller  vessels 
of  the  same  stylo  of  finish  exhibit  forms  characteristic  of  the  painted 
ware,  as  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustratioua  of  these  two  groups. 

From  the  same  source  we  have  two  bowls  of  especial  interest,  as  they 
have  coiled  exteriors  and  polislnd  and  painted  interiors.  One  of  these 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  244.  They  form  an  important  link  between  the  two 
varieties  of  ware,  demiuistrating  the  fact  that  both  styles  belong  to 
the  same  age  and  to  the  same  people.  A  similar  bowl,  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  Zuni  Indians,  is  illustrated  in  another  part  of  this  paper, 
Fig.  254.    Another  was  obtained  at  Moki.   Fragments  of  identical  vessels 
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are  foand  occaeioDally  tbrongbout  the  wbole  Paeblo  district.  One  piece 
from  the  San  Juan  Valley  has  flgnres  ])ainted  upon  the  coiled  exterior 
surface,  the  interior  beiag  polished  aud  nnpaiDted.  Specimens  from  tbe 
vicinity  of  Springerville,  Arizona,  have  designs  in  white  painted  over 


mill  pointed  lutciior;  BtSnt  George.— f. 


the  coiled  surface.  A  large  number  of  well-made,  hemispherical  bowls 
from  this  locality  have  a  coiled  band  abont  the  exterior  margin,  but  are 
otherwise  plain  and  well  polished.  Some  are  brownish  or  reddish  In 
color.    Many  of  them  have  been  used  over  the  fire. 


Fia.  315.— TuefnimPnowu.  Utah.— 1. 


The  ceramic  remains  of  Utah  present  some  pazzling  features.    As  we 
go  north  from  tbe  Bio  Yirgen  there  is  an  apparent  gradation  from  tfas 
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typical  Pueblo  ware  to  a  diiitiiict  eroop  cbaracteriRtic  of  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. The  iDterexting  problems  suggested  by  this  condition  of  things 
cannot  be  dittcnssed  in  tbiH  place,  and  I  will  stop  only  to  present  a 
Kpecimen  of  the  coiled  ware  from  Furowan,  which  is  in  some  respects 
the  finest  example  known.  The  form,  so  tar  as  it  is  preserved,  seems 
uuDKually  graceful,  and  the  laying  and  indenting  of  the  coil  is  Barpris- 
ingly  perfect.  This  vase  is  in  the  Salt  Jjake  Mnsenm,  and  tbecnt,  Fig. 
245,  Ik  made  from  a  photograph  furnished  by  Prof.  Marcos  E.  Jones. 
Vessels  with  similar  finish  have  recently  be<  n  obtained  from  graves  at 
Fillmore,  Utah,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  and,  singularly  enoagh,  identi- 
cal work  is  seen  tn  some  very  Hue  pieces  obtained  by  Ur.  Nelson  from 
mined  pueblos  in  middle  eastern  Arizona. 


An  interesting  little  cn|i,  Huid  to  have  lieen  found  in  central  Utah, 
illustrat^'H  twine  of  tite  peculiiir  cbaraclers  of  the  more  northern  exam- 
ples of  tiiis  ware.  The  vcHHel  has  apparently  been  built  with  coils,  as 
uftniil,  but  the  surface  is  worked  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the 
s|>iral  ridges.  The  rim  is  H])rightaiHl  phiin.  The  high,  wide  neck  lias 
a  series  of  narrow,  vertical  fluting.s,  made  with  a  round- pointe<l  imple- 
ment, or  poHrtibty  with  the  finger  tip.  A  band  of  four  channels  encir- 
cles the  middle  of  the  body,  the  tower  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
oblitiue  markings. 

The  huiidlo  is  large  and  round,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  top  of  the 
rim,  and  below  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  This  cup  is  uow  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Suit  Lake.  The  photograph  from  which  the  engraving  is 
made  was  ohtained  through  Professor  Jones. 

DIMTRtCT  <IP  THE  LIITLK  I'OLOIUim. 

The  region  now  inhabited  by  the  Pueliln  tribes  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  aneient  peoples.  Ruiiis  and  remains  of 
ceraiiii<'  art  may  be  found  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
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find  ancient  vessels  io  possession  of  the  Pueblo  Indiana.  Thin  is  espe- 
ciully  true  of  tbe  ZuSis  aud  Mokis,  from  whom  considerable  collec- 
tions bave  been  obtained.  These  vessels  have  apparently  been  culled 
from  tbe  sites  of  ancient  ruins, from  cave  and  clifThoDses,  and  possibly 
in  some  cases  from  burial  places.  Heceutly,  since  tlicy  have  become  val- 
uable in  trade,  the  country  about  Moki  has  been  ransacked  by  both  In- 
dians and  whites,  and  many  valuable  specimens  have  been  acquired. 

Within  recent  years  &  number  of  expeditious  have  been  sent  iuto  this 
region.  To  these  the  caiiotis  and  cliffs  have  yielded  many  specimens. 
Both  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Victor  Miiidelefi'  have  brought  in  excellent 
examples,  a  few  of  which  bave  already  been  illustrated  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolof^y.  1  must  not  fail  to  mention  the 
very  extensive  collection  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Keam  and  his  associate,  Mr.  John 
Stephen,  examples  fVom  which  I  am  permitted  to  illustrate  in  this  paiier. 

Most  of  the  pieces  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson  are  small  and  not  at  all 
pleasing  in  appearance.  They  comprise  ollas  and  haudled  mugs  of 
an  elongated  scrotoid  or  sack  shape,  the  widest  part  of  the  body  being, 
as  a  rule,  near  the  base,  while  the  upper  part  is  elongated  into  a  heavy 
neck,  to  which  a  recurved  rim  has  been  added. 

A  number  of  examples,  illustrated  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  were  obtained  from  the  Zuui  iDdians,  and  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  have  come  from  tbe  OaQon  <le  Cbelly. 


A  large,  very  badly  constructed  specimen  is  given  in  Fig.  247.  The 
rim  is  roughly  finished,  the  body  nnsymmetrical,  aud  the  bottom  slightly 
flattened.    The  coils  differ  greatly  in  width,  and  are  carelessly  joined 
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and  anf!TeDly  iodented.    The  nideDesa  of  vorkmanship  noticed  in  this 
case  in  cliaracb-mtic  of  many  of  the  Bpecimens  from  ZaSi. 


Pio.  2*8.— TeMcl  rnim  ZdDI.  -i- 


A  rudely  constructed  cvliiidrical  cup,  of  the  wide-moatbed,  narrow- 
bodied  variety,  is  illastrated  in  Fig.  248.  Tbe  bottom  was  flattened  by 
contact  with  some  burd,  scarred  Riirfnce  before  the  ciny  hardened.    Two 


IlBudloil  mug  nmu  Tusayui 


ronnd,  tapering,  serpi'utlilio  Gllets  of  clay  .have  beea  fixed  in  a  vertical 
IHisitton  upon  opposite  sidea  of  the  vessel. 
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There  are  a  Damber  of  handled  vessels  of  this  class.  They  are  mostly 
rather  rudely  ma^le  aud  uosymtnetrical.  Tliey  are  small  in  size  and 
were  probably  devoted  to  ordinary  domestic  uses.  A  good  fq)ecimen 
from  tbu  Keam  collectiou  is  shown  in  Fig.  249.  The  handle  in  this 
case  is  a  large  loop  made  of  three  ropes  of  clay  placed  side  by  side.  In 
one  case  there  are  three  strands  set  side  by  side,  and  joined  near  the 
ends.  In  another  case  the  strands  have  been  twisted,  giving  a  rope- 
like  effect.  These  forms  closely  resemble  wicker  handles  in  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  attachment,  and  are  probably  to  some  extent  derived 
from  them,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ropes  of  clay,  in  con- 
stant use  by  potters,  should  not  be  joined  in  pairs,  or  even  twisted,  if 
greater  strength  or  variety  were  desired. 

Vessels  from  the  province  of  Tusayan  may  often  be  identified  by  their 
color,  which,  like  that  of  the  transition  and  modern  wares  of  the  same 
region,  is  often  a  rich  yellow,  sometimes  approaching  an  orange.  This 
color  is  probably  a  result  of  changes  in  tho  natural  constituents  of  the 
clay  employed. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  yellow  coiled  vases  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
250.    It  has  a  new  look,  and  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the 


Fio.  250.— Yellow  Tue  nvm  XuiiBrui.— i- 

light  gray  ware  of  the  district.  It  is  symmetrical,  and  the  coil  is  neatly 
laid  and  indented.  Portions  of  the  sides  and  base  were  blackened  in 
firing. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  this  class  in  the  Keam  col- 
lection, all  obtained  from  the  ancient  province  of  Tasayan.  A  small, 
wide-necketl  pot  is  shown  in  Fig.  251.  The  surface  is  smooth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  band  or  collar  about  the  neck,  formed  of  a  few 
indented  coils.  Other  vessels  closely  resembling  this  in  style  are  much 
larger  and  heavier. 
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A  vessel  of  very  archaic  appearance  is  illastrated  in  Fig.  252.    In 
form,  color,  and  flniali  it  ditferii  from  tbe  preceding  example.     Tbe 


from  Tmayin.— 1- 


month  IS  almost  as  wide  as  the  body  at  its  greatest  circumference,  tbe 
color  is  gray,  and  tbe  coils  are  narrow  and  regularly  indented.  A  minute 
coiled  fillet  is  attached  to  the  rim  for  ornament. 


The  vej*8el  illiistriited  in  Fig.  253  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
its  class.  In  form  and  construction  it  does  not  differ  essentially  tVom 
specimeDK  already  de8cril>ed,  but  the  decoration  is  superior.  The  coils 
are  indented  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  pattern  of  triangular  figures, 
which  is  carried  over  tbe  entire  surface  of  the  vessel.  It  belonga  to  the 
Keam  collection,  and  comes  from  the  province  of  Tusayau. 


HOLHU.1  VASES  FKOM  CIBOLA  AND   TUSAYAH.  2?T 

From  Cibola  we  have  a  bowl,  the  exterior  of  which  is  coiled  and  the 
interior  polished  and  painted.    It  ia  undoobtedly  of  the  moat  archaia 


Fio.  2S3.— Lu-se  tmc  from  Tuw;Bn.— 1. 

vaneiy  of  ware,  and  is  almost  a  daplicate  of  the  example  from  the  Saint 
George  tumulus,  shonn  in  Fif;.  244.    The  interior  is  encircled  by  a 


Fia.  154.— Bowl  rrom  ClbolL— |. 

series  of  five  triangalar  volutes  in  black  lines,  and  the  exterior  ezhibite 
a  very  neatl}'  laid  and  indented  coil.     Fig.  254. 
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rum  m  m  im  ceasml 

Id  New  Mexico,  upwardfi  of  foar  haodred  miles  east  of  Saint  George, 
iu  the  IjaudHOoie  aplaud  valley  of  the  Kio  Pecos,  we  hare  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  ancient  Paeblo  remains.  The  site  was  occapietl  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  bat  is  now  wholly  deserted,  a  small  remnant  of  the  peo- 
ple having  ^oue  to  dwell  with  their  kindred  at  J^mez. 

The  site  of  this  village  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  that  learned 
gentleman.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  remains  show 
at  least  two  distinct  i>erio<lrt  of  occupation,  the  first  being  marked 
chiefly  by  a  stratum  of  ashes,  [Kittery,  etc.,  of  great  horizontal  extent. 
This  uuderli<fs  more  receot  de[K>sits  which  belong  to  the  {leople  fonnd 
in  possession,  and  whose  arts  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  ex- 
isting Pueblos. 

The  underlying  stratum  is  characterized  by  great  quantities  of  frag- 
mentary' coile<l  ware  uniform  with  that  of  more  western  localities.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  almost  a  total  al>sence  of  painted  iK>ttery. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Bandelier  is  that  probably  the  coiled 
pottery  wherever  found  marks  the  occupancy  of  a  people  antecedent  to 
those  who  ma<le  painted  ware.  It  is  my  impression,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  coiled  form  may  be  the  most  archaic  of  the  ancient  Pueblo 
[Kittery,  yet  I  think  it  best  to  notice  two  things  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions at  Pecos. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  painted  pottery 
found  by  Mr.  Bandelier  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Nambe  of  to-day, 
notliing  being  said  of  the  painted  ware  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
ruins  of  the  west,  and  whicli  is  alwa3's  found  associated  with  the  coiled 
fnignients,  as  at  Saint  George,  in  the  same  graves  and  even  iu  the  same 
vessel,  Fig.  244.  We  wonhl  not  expect  in  Pecos,  or  in  any  other  place, 
to  find  modern  Puei)lo  ware  like  the  more  recent  pottery  from  Pecos  in- 
timately associated  with  the  ancient  ware  either  painted  or  corrugated. 
The  only  strange  feature  at  Pecos  is  that  the  coiled  fragments  are  not 
associat«;(l  with  ancient  painted  ware  as  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Bandelier  advances  the  idea  that  this  deposit  of  corrugated  ware 
may  represent  the  site  of  an  ancient  pottery,  where  the  vessels  were 
laid  out  in  heaps  surrounded  by  fuel  and  burned  as  by  the  modem 
Pueblo  potters,  the  broken  pieces  being  left  on  the  ground,  formiag 
finally  a  considerable  stratum.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  true  explan- 
ation i)rol)ably  is  that  on  this  spot  only  the  one  variety  of  pottery  was 
made,  the  painted  pottery  of  the  same  locality,  if  such  was  in  use,  being 
nia<le  by  potters  in  other  parts  of  the  village.  Unless  there  is  an  actual 
superposition  of  the  ancient  painted  ware  upon  deposits  of  the  coiled 
variety,  we  learn  nothing  of  chronological  importance. 

The  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  has  furnished  but  few  specimens  of  the 
coiled  ware,  although  it  is  known  to  occur  along  nearly  its  entire  course 
through  New  Mexico. 
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DISTRICT  OP  THE  RIO  GILA. 

The  broad  area  drained  by  the  Gila  River  and  its  tributaries  abounds 
in  ruins  and  relics,  but  its  exploration  is  yet  very  incomplete.  Coiled 
pottery  identical,  in  nearly  every  respect,  with  that  of  the  more  northern 
valleys  is  abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  painted  wares 
very  diflfereut  iu  style  from  those  of  the  cliff-house  districts.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  ceramic  products  of  the  liio  Gila  and  the 
Rio  Grande  are  much  less  homogeneous  than  those  of  the  Colorado  Chi- 
quito,  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Rio  Virgen. 


IMITATION   COIL- WARE. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  occurrence  in  the  Pueblo  towns  of  mod- 
ern coiled  pottery,  and  also  that  there  are  seen,  occasionally,  vessels  in 
which  the  coiled  effect  is  rudely  imitjited  by  means  of  scarifying  and 
indenting  the  plastic  surface.  Specimens  of  the  latter  class  are  gener- 
ally small  rude  bottles  with  wide  recurved  lips  and  slightly  conical 
bases.  They  are  very  rudely  made  and  clumsy  and  are  but  slightly 
baked,  and  on  account  of  the  omission  of  proper  tempering  material  are 
extremely  brittle.  They  are  uew  looking,  and  in  no  case  show  indica- 
tions of  use,  and  1  have  seen  no  example  worthy  of  a  place  upon  our 
museum  shelves  save  as  illustrating  the  trickery  of  the  makers.  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  made  by  the  Mokis,  but  if  so  by  very  unskilled 
persons  who  have  neither  understood  the  methods  nor  employed  the 
same  materials  as  the  professional  potters.  I  consider  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  some  clever  Navajo  has  thought,  by  imitating  archaic  types  of 
ware,  to  outwit  collectors  and  turn  an  honest  penny. 


PLAIN   WARE. 

All  the  groups  of  pottery  furnish  examples  of  plain  vessels.  These 
are  generally  rudely  finished  and  heavy,  as  if  intended  for  the  more  or- 
dinary domestic  uses,  such  as  the  cooking  of  food  and  the  storing  of 
provisions  and  water.  The  material  is  coarser  than  iu  the  nicely  finished 
pieces  and  the  surface  is  without  the  usual  slip  and  without  polish  or 
applied  color. 

The  characters  of  these  utensils  are  quite  uniform  throughout  very 
widely  separated  districts,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  assign  a  single 
vessel  to  its  proper  family  than  in  the  case  of  decorated  wares. 

We  have  from  Saint  George  and  other  localities  examples  of  plain 
vessels  that  belong,  without  a  doubt,  to  the  coiled  variety,  the  resem- 
blance in  material,  color,  shape,  and  finish  being  quite  marked. 
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Tbew;  vemeU  are  plentiful  in  the  province  of  Tasayan,  and  many  of 
tbeui,  ax  iiHlicated  by  tbeir  color,  cODHtmctioa.  and  teztare.  belong  to 
the  yellow  aud  orange  t^roapN  of  ancient  coiled  ware.  There  ia  in  many 
eauen  an  easily  diHcernible  gradation  from  the  wholly  coiled  through  the 
fMirtially  oile*!  to  the  plain  ware.  In  some  cases  the  c(hI  has  been  so 
imiicrfectly  KDiootbeil  down  tliat  obitcnre  ribs  eocircle  the  vessel  indi- 
cating its  direction,  and  in  other  cases  fractares  extend  along  thejnnc- 
liou  lineH,  seitarating  the  vessel  wken  broken,  into  its  original  coils. 
Tliese  veKsels  are  large  and  lieavy,  with  wide  months  and  fall  bodies, 
wliicb  are  «>ccas  ion  ally  Homewhat  compressed  laterally,  giving  an  oval 
Hfierlure. 

Kimilar  pitlioi  like  vt^HNcU  are  in  daily  use  by  the  Mokis  and  also  by 
the  /ufiiH,  A<»nias,  Yumas,  and  olhent.  They  are  employed  in  cooking 
tb(;  nietwes  for  feaittH  and  largo  gatherings,  for  dyeing  wool,  and  for  stor- 
ing varions  household  materialH.  The  modern  work  is  so  like  the  ancient 
that  it  is  fliflicnlt  in  many  cases  to  distinguiHb  the  one  from  the  other. 

Iiiwidejt  the  tyftical  ])<>t  or  cask  there  are  many  varieties  of  plain  res- 
sels,  some  of  which  aitpear  to  I)e  closely  related  to,  or  even  identical 
with,  the  clasiw'K  usually  finished  in  color.  These  include  bowls,  pots, 
and  bottles.  I  present  three  examples  from  the  tomulus  at  Saint 
Ueorge,  Utah.    The  little  bottle,  shown  in  Fig.  255,  is  remarkable  in 


having  it  Hiibtriiiiigiilar  shupc,  three  nearly  symmetrical  nodes  occurring 
about  tlio  most  expanded  )iart  of  the  body.  Au  iuterestiug  series  of 
siniilar  vesHcls  has  iK'en  obtainoil  IVoai  Tnsayau,  some  of  which  are  de- 
cideiUy  aHkoiduI  in  sliape. 

Hiniilar  to  the  last  in  general  outline  is  the  curious  vessel  given  iu 
Fig.  l*r>(i.  It  wiiH  nhtaineil  in  Southern  Utah,  aud  is  uow  in  possession 
of  llio  Suit  Lake  I'ity  Mnseuin.  The  three  nodes  are  very  prominent 
and  curve  uiiwardrt  at  the  [lointH  like  horus.  Au  upright  haudle  ia 
attuclied  to  the  side  of  the  neck. 


UNPAINTED    POTTERY. 


A  lar^  bottlA-shaped  vessel  fyom  tlie  same  locality  is  illnstrated  in 
Fig.  257.  The  neck  is  short  and  widens  rapidly  below.  The  body  is 
large  and  globular,  and  is  furnished  with  two  small  perforated  ears 


placed  at  the  sides  near  the  top.  There  are  a  iinmber  of  Bimilar  exam- 
ples in  the  collection  from  this  place.  We  have  also  a  number  of  han- 
dled cups,  mostly  with  globular  bwlies  and  wide  ai>ertnres.  All  are 
qnite  plain. 


Examples  from  this  and  other  sections  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  since  the  forms  are  all  repeated  in  more  highly  finished  pieces  it  is 
needless  to  present  them. 
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PAINTED   WABE. 

Pbelixinabt  bexabks. — It  is  with  a  i)ecaliar  sense  ot  delight  that 
we  enter  apon  the  stady  of  a  group  of  art  prodacts  so  fall  of  new  aod 
interesting  features.  Every  object  of  antiquity  has  its  charm  for  as,  bat 
there  is  an  esfiecial  fascination  aboat  the  works  of  a  people  like  the 
^^cliff-dwellers,"  whose  long  forgotten  history-  takes  the  form  of  a  ro- 
mance in  our  imaginations.  In  the  study  of  these  relics  we  have  the 
ailditional  charm  engendere<l  by  a  contemplation  of  new  forms  of 
beauty,  and  we  follow  the  stages  of  their  evolution  from  the  initial  steps 
to  the  end  with  ever  increasing  zest. 

The  CM^ramic  art  of  classic  and  oriental  countries  has  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  existing  culture,  and  is  therefore  much  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  general  student  than  the  work  of  the  American  races;  bat  it 
will  not  do  for  science  to  underrate  the  value  of  a  study  of  the  latter. 
Its  thorough  examination  cannot  fail  to  furnish  many  illustrations  of  the 
methods  by  which  arts  grow  and  races  advance  in  culture,  and,  sapple- 
ment4*d  by  a  study  of  the  art  of  the  modern  peoples,  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  interesting  phenomena  attending  the  contact  of  widely  sepa- 
rated grades  of  art.  In  the  introiluctpry  pages  I  have  considered  many 
of  the  technical  questions  of  construction  and  ornamentation.  Before 
entering  upon  detailed  descriptions  of  the  specimens,  I  desire  to  give  a 
brief  review  of  the  subject  of  painted  decoration. 

Color  of  designs. — The  colors  employed  are  doubtless  gener- 
ally of  a  mineral  character,  aHhough  carbonaceous  matter  derived 
directly  from  vegetable  sources  may  have  been  used  to  some  extent. 
They  coniprised  white,  black,  red,  and  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
were  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  vessels  by  means  of  brushes  not  infe- 
rior in  efliciency  to  those  employed  by  the  potters  of  more  enlightened 
races. 

ExKCUTioN. — ^The  technical  skill  of  the  artist  has  not  generally  been 
of  a  high  order,  although  examples  are  found  that  indicate  a  trained  eye 
and  a  skilled  hand.  The  designs  are  painted  upon  the  show  spaces  of 
the  vessels,  which  have  been  tinted  and  polished  with  esi)ecial  reference 
to  their  reception.  Large  apertnred  vessels,  such  as  dishes,  cups,  and 
bowls,  are  decorated  chiefly  upon  the  inner  surface.  The  design  often 
occupies  only  a  band  about  the  rim,  but  not  infrequently^  covers  the  en- 
tire inner  surface.  High  or  incurved  rims  have  in  some  cases  received 
figures  n])on  the  exterior  niargin. 

Vessels  with  constricted  necks  have  exterior  decorations  only.  The 
placing  of  the  designs  was  governed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  contour 
of  the  vessel,  although  there  was  no  fixed  rule.  The  grouping  of  the  fig- 
ures is  possibly  a  little  more  irregular  in  the  more  archaic  forms,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  toward  arrangement  in  zones  hori- 
zontally encircling  the  vessel.    This  feature  is  suggestive  of  the  use  of 
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the  wheel  or  of  the  iuflnence  of  wheel-made  decoration ;  bat  there  is 
probably  a  preceramic  reason  for  this  peculiarity,  to  be  sought  in  the 
decoration  of  antecedent  vessels  of  more  pronounced  surface  or  con- 
structional characters,  such  as  basketry.  This  arrangement  may  also 
be  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  conformation  of  the  vessel  decorated. 
It  will  be  observed  that  generally  the  neck  furnishes  the  space  for  one 
zone  of  devices  and  the  body  that  for  another,  while  the  shoulder,  where 
wide  or  particularly  accentuated,  suggests  the  introduction  of  a  third. 
In  vessels  of  irregular  form  the  figun^s  take  such  positions  as  happen 
to  have  been  suggested  to  the  decorator  by  the  available  spaces,  by  the 
demands  of  superstition,  or  the  dictates  of  fancy  pure  and  simple. 

It  appears  that  the  artist  never  worked  in  a  haphazard  manner,  yet 
never  by  rule  or  by  pattern.  The  conception  of  the  intended  design 
was  well  formed  in  the  mind,  and  the  decoration  commenced  with  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  vessel  under  treatment 
and  of  the  effect  of  each  added  line  upon  the  com[)lete  result.  The  ves- 
sels, being  for  the  most  part  free-hand  products,  are  necessarily  varied 
in*  form  and  proportion,  and  the  mobility  of  method  in  decoration  is 
therefore  a  necessary  as  well  as  a  natural  condition.  In  accommodating 
the  ordinary  geometric  figures  to  the  variously  curved  and  uneven  sur- 
faces, there  were  no  erasures  and,  apparently,  no  embarrassments.  This 
feature  of  the  art  shows  it  to  be  a  native  and  si>ontaneous  growth — the 
untrammeled  working  out  of  traditional  conceptions  by  native  gifts. 

Stages  of  ornament. — In  the  transmission  of  a  nation's  art  inher- 
itance from  generation  to  generation,  all  the  original  forms  of  orna- 
ment undergo  changes  by  alterations,  eliminations,  or  additions.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  period  we  find  the  style  of  decoration  so  modified  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  the  work  of  the  same  people;  yet  rapid 
changes  would  not  occur  in  the  uninterrupted  course  of  evolution,  for 
there  is  a  wonderful  stability  about  the  arts,  institutions,  and  beliefs  of 
primitive  races.  Change  of  environment  has  a  decide<l  tendency  to 
modify,  and  contact  with  other  peoples,  especially  if  of  a  high  grade  of 
culture,  is  liable  to  revolutionize  the  whole  character  of  the  art.  The 
manufactures  of  our  modern  tribes  show  abundant  evidence  of  the  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  native  art  of  contact  with  the  whites.  There  are 
no  such  features  iu  the  prehistoric  art. 

First  stage. — In  the  early  stages  of  art  the  elements  used  in  embellish, 
ment  are  greatly  non-ideographic,  and  the  forms  of  expression  are  chiefly 
geometric.  The  elements  or  motives  are  limited  in  number  and  are  in  a 
measure  common  to  all  arch<aic  art.  They  embrace  dots,  straight  lines, 
and  various  angular  and  curvilinear  figures,  which  in  their  higher  stages 
become  checkers,  zigzags,  chevrons,  complex  forms  of  meanders,  fretted 
figures,  and  scrolls,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  combination  and  detail. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  confusion.  The  processes  by  which  the 
parts  are  segregated  are  as  well  regulated  as  are  the  processes  of  natural 
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Classification  by  form. — The  ware  of  each  province  is  conven- 
iently presented  in  form-groups,  beginning  with  the  more  simple  shapes 
and  advancing  to  the  more  complex. 

Bowls. — Bowl-shaped  vessels  have  been  in  great  favor  with  all  the 
Pueblo  peoples,  and  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  north  and  west, 
X)redominated  very  decidedly  over  all  other  forms.  This  is  naturally  a 
favorite  shape  with  primitive  peoples,  as  it  is  the  most  simple  and  prob- 
ably that  first  developed.  A  long  experience  would  be  necessary  for 
the  evolution  of  narrow-necked  or  complex  forms. 

Our  collections  contain  many  examples  of  ancient  bowls,  perfectly 
preserved,  but  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  shapes  are  so  simple  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  satisfactory  restorations  from  frag- 
ments. There  is  considerable  diversity  of  outline,  yet  all  may  be  con- 
veniently classed  under  two  heads:  the  hemispherical  and  the  heart- 
shaped.  The  former  are  much  more  plentiful  and  were  probably  the 
favorite  food  vessels  of  the  people.  As  a  rule  they  are  plain  segments 
of  spheres.  The  rims  are,  in  rare  cases,  oval  in  outline,  and  a  few  are 
elongated  at  the  ends. 

Heart-shaped  bowls  are  characterized  by  a  somewhat  conical  base  and 
a  deeply  incurved  rim,  sometimes  much  depressed  about  the  contracted 
mouth.  The  forms  are  often  elegant,  and  the  painted  designs  are  gen- 
erally well  executed  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Ollas. — Between  bowls  and  pot-shaped  vases  or  ollas  there  is  but  a 
step — the  addition  of  an  upright  or  recurving  band  forming  a  neck. 
In  vessels  of  the  latter  class  the  body  is  almost  universally  globular, 
often  tapering  a  very  little  below.  Occasionally  there  is  a  slight  flat- 
tening of  the  bottom  and  very  rarely  a  concavity.  The  neck  is  seldom 
high, but  varies  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  These  vessels  correspond  to 
the  water  vases  of  the  modern  tribes. 

Bottles. — Bottle-shaped  vessels  are  very  widely  distributed.  They 
difler  from  the  ollas  in  one  respect  only — the  necks  are  narrower  and 
higher.  They  are  rarely  flattened,  as  are  the  modern  Pueblo  bottles 
known  as  canteens. 

Handled  vessels. — Smaller  vessels  of  nearly  all  shapes  are  at  times 
furnished  with  handles.  The  origin  of  certain  forms  of  these  has  re- 
ceived attention  in  the  introductory  pages.  They  vary  in  style  with  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  are  attached.  Bowls  exhibit  two  well- 
marked  varieties — a  cylindrical  form  and  a  simple  loop.  Those  of  the 
former  often  imitate  the  handle-like  neck  of  a  gourd,  and  archaic  speci- 
mens from  various  parts  of  the  Pueblo  province  are  so  literally  copied 
that  the  small  curved  stem  of  the  gourd  is  represented.  This  feature  in 
some  cases  becomes  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  serving  to  suspend 
the  vessel,  like  the  ring  attached  to  our  dipper  handles.  Specimens 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito  have  the  ends  of  the  han- 
dles modeled  to  represent  the  head  of  a  serpents  or  other  creatures.  A 
loop  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  cylindrical  handle,  and  is  at- 
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tached  to  the  side  of  the  bowl  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  position.  It 
may  be  long  or  short,  wide  or  narrow,  simple  or  componnd,  and  is  not 
always  evenly  curved.  In  certain  forms  of  cups  the  vertically-placed 
loop  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  suggesting  well-known 
forms  of  the  beer-mug. 

High-necked  cups,  vases,  and  bottles  have  rather  long,  vertically- 
plac^  loops,  giving  a  pitcher-like  effect.  These  may  consist  of  two  or 
more  strands  placed  side  by  side  or  twisted  together.  Karely  an  ani- 
mal form  is  imitated,  the  fore  feet  of  the  creature  resting  upon  the  rim 
of  the  vessel  and  the  hind  feet  upon  the  shoulder.  Perforated  knobs 
often  take  the  place  of  the  loops,  and  uuperforated  nodes  and  projec- 
tions of  varied  shapes  are  not  unusual.  Some  of  these,'  placed  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  represent  the  heads  of  animals. 

A  novel  handle  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  ancient  vases  of  Cibola  and 
Tusayan.  While  the  clay  wa«  still  soft  a  deep  abrupt  indentation  was 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
ends  of  two  or  three  fingers,  thus  giving  a  hold  that  facilitated  the 
handling  of  the  vessel.  I  have  seen  no  looped  handles  arching  the 
aperture  of  the  vessel,  as  In  the  modem  meal  baskets  of  the  Zuuis. 

EccENTEio  AND  LIFE  FORMS. — The  simple  potter  of  early  Pueblo 
times  seems  barely  to  have  reached  the  period  of  eccentric  and  com- 
pound forms,  and  animal  and  grotesque  shapes,  so  common  in  the  pot- 
tery of  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  Peruvians,  are  of  rather  rare  occurrence.  The  last  section  of  this 
paper  is  devoted  to  life  and  eccentric  forms. 

For  convenience  of  treatment,  the  following  illustrations  will  be  pre- 
sented by  districts,  beginning  at  the  northwest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DISTRICT  OP  THE  RIO  TIReSH. 

Under  the  head  of  coiled  pottery  I  have  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  remarkable  dwelling-site  tumulus  at  Saint  George,  Utah, 
which  has  furnished  such  a  complete  set  of  the  fictile  works  of  the  cliff- 
house  potter,  th^  first  collection  of  importance  known  to  have  been 
made  by  exhumation.  I  will  now  present  the  painted  ware  and  point 
out  its  very  interesting  local  peculiarities.  All  the  ordinary  shapes  are 
present  excepting  the  oUa.  Vessels  of  this  form  are  all  of  the  plain  or 
coiled  varieties.  The  paste  is  gray  and  the  surface  color  is  usually  a 
light  gray.  A  small  percentage  of  the  vessels  are  painted  or  stained 
red.  The  designs  are  all  executed  in  black,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
nicely  drawn.  They  differ  slightly  in  a  number  of  ways  from  those  of 
other  districts,  their  relationships  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  more 
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intimate  with  the  ware  of  the  Rio  San  Jaan.  A  characteristic  of  thi^ 
pottery  is  the  thiDness  of  the  waits  and  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of 
the  paste.  In  form  a  striking  feature  is  the  occorrence  of  bowls  of 
oral  form,  and  in  one  case  such  a  buwl  has  sides  cut  down  or  scalloped 
and  ends  prolonged.  The  oval  form  is  sometimes  seen  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  the  elongation  of  portions  of  the  rim  is  a  feature  especially 
characteristic  of  tlie  Pima  and  Afojave  worl^  of  to-day. 

Bowls. — I  have  already  shown  in  Fig.  244  a  small  bowl  ftom  this 
locality,  in  which  a  coiled  exterior  is  combined  with  a  polished  and 
painted  interior.  This  is  an  iinosaal  combination,  the  exterior  com- 
monly being  plain.  The  following  examples  are  gronped,  as  far  as 
possible,  according  to  their  pointed  designs.  A  nsual  and  verj'  widely 
distribnted  decoration  consists  of  a  belt  of  figures  encircling  the  inner 
margin.  In  its  simplest  condition  it  is  only  a  single  broad  line,  bat 
more  fiequently  it  is  ehiborated  into  a  tasteful  border  so  wide  as  to 
leave  only  a  small  circle  of  the  plain  surface  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  figures  present  much  variety  of  effect,  but  combine  only  a  few  ele- 
ments or  ideas,  as  the  following  figures  will  amply  show.  All  are  rec- 
tilinear, or  as  nearly  so  as  the  conformation  of  the  vessels  will  permit. 
TSo  example  of  exterior  decoration  occurs.  As  my  illustrations  are 
necessarily  limited  to  a  few  pieces,  those  having  the  simpler  combina- 
tions of  lines  are  omitted,  and  such  ouly  are  given  as  exhibit  the  decora- 
tions of  this  district  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  bowl  shown  in  Fig.  258  may  be  reganled  as  a  typical  example. 


It  is  a  pliiin  hemisphere  of  gray  clay,  with  roughly  finished  exterior 
and  whitened  and  pnli.shetl  interior  surface.  It  is  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  nearly  four  inches  deep.  The  painted  design  occupies  a  band 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  two  broad  bordering  lines  in- 
closing meandered  lines.  The  triangular  iiiterNpaces  are  occupied  by 
serrate  figures,  giving  to  th<-  whulo  ornament  an  appearance  character- 
istic of  textile  borders. 

Two  small  bowls  have  borders  in  which  the  meandered  lines  are  in 
the  natural  culorof  the  ground,  the  triangular  spaces  being  filled  in  with 
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black.    Id  one  case  the  effect  of  the  gnillocbe  is  given  in  the  same 
manner. 

Few  vessels  exhibit  a  more  characteristic  example  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  this  ware  than  that  given  in  Fig.  259,  It  is  identical  in  surface 
finish  with  the  last,  excepting  that  tbe  exterior  han  been  painted  red. 
An  exceptional  feature  may  be  noticed  in  tbe  shaping  of  the  rim,  wbicb 
bas  been  broaght  to  a  sharp  edge. 


Bl  Saint  George.— 4. 


The  design  occupies  tbe  usual  space,  and  consists  of  a  very  elab- 
orately meandered  or  fretted  tine,  which  is  so  involved  that  tbe  eye 
follows  it  with  difficulty.  Four  units  of  the  combination  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  vessel.  In  another  (specimen,  which  also  has  the  design 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  lower  line  of  each  part  is  made  straiglit,  by 
wbicb  means  tbe  space  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  squiire  instead 
of  round,  as  in  the  other  cases. 


Another  variety  of  decoration;  quite  characteristic  of  this  region, 
consists  of  a  band  of  fret-work  dasbeil  boldly  across  tbe  inner  surface 
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of  th«  tiowl,  ^'ving  a  moflt  Ktriking  resolL  These  fignres  appear  to 
)ie  fragmeoU  of  coDtinnoas  bordeni,  taken  from  tbeir  proper  coDoee- 
tioDH  and  loadf^  to  do  duty  ou  a  xarface  tbai  bad  ordinarily  beeo  left 
witboDt  decoration.  This  observa- 
tion has  led  to  tbe  proper  inter- 
pretation of  many  enigmatic  combi- 
nations at  first  tboDgbt  to  have 
especial  application  and  signili- 
cance. 

Tbe  baadflome  shallow  bowl  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  260  has  been  badly 
broken  and  carefully  mended  while 
still  in  tbe  hands  of  its  aboriginal 
owners.  It  is  ten  and  one-balf  in: 
ches  in  diameter,  and  only  three 
and  tbreefonrths  inches  in  depth. 
The  surface  finish  is  identical  with 
Kwau-p^tedden,..,  that  of  tbe  preceding  example.  The 

design,  which  consistJiof  a  single  segment  of  a  chain  of  fret-work,  is 
drawn  in  broad,  steady  lines.    Fig.  261. 

Not  unlike  the  last  in  its  leading  features  is  tbe  vessel  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2(12.  Tbe  label  indicates  that  it  was  collected  at  Kanab,  Utah,  a 
Mormon  village  ninety  miles  east  of  Saint  George.  The  design  is  carried 
over  tbe  whole  inner  surface,  and  is  somewhat  dtfBcult  to  analyze. 
Tlicre  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  consists  of  portions  of  fretted  or 
meandertKl  patteniH  arbitriirily  solotitcil  from  baeketrj-  or  other  geomet- 


nciill.v  <>mbi>tIisiiod  articles,  aud  applied  to  this  use.     Tbe  complete 
dfviro.  is  sliowu  in  Fig,  203. 

Till'  following  oxaiiiplos  ar«  unique  in  tlieir  styles  of  decoration.  The 
llr«t,  Fig.  2(M,  n'somblfs  tlio  preceding  save  in  its  painted  device.  Like 
a  few  oIluTs,  it  lias  bwu  badly  fractured  aud  carefully  mended  by  its 
luditiu  owuers.     It  was  obtained  also  at  Kauab,  and  is  nine  inches  in 
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diameter  by  four  sod  one-half  io  height.  The  design  ia  craniforin  in 
arrangemeDt,  the  fonr  parts  being  joined  in  pairs  by  connecting  lines. 
It  exhibits  some  verj'  unusual  fea- 
tures (Fig.  2G5),  and  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  it  may  in  some  way  have 
beeu  significant,  or  nt  least  that  it  is  . 
a  copy  of  some  emblematic  device. 
The  almost  total  absence  of  life 
forms  in  the  art  of  the  primitlro 
Pueblos  has  often  been  remarked. 
One  example  only  has  been  discov- 
ered ill  this  region.  This  occurs  in 
a  subject  painted  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a  rather  rude,  oblong,  bowl, 
from  the  Saint  George  tumulus,  Fig. 
266.  A  checkered  belt  in  black  ex- 
tends longitudinally  across  the  bowl. 
At  the  sides  of  this,  near  the  middle,  are  two  human  figures,  executed 


Fio.  2<Q.— PolDlAd  d> 


Pin.  364.— Bovl  trot 

iu  the  moat  primitive  style,  aa  shown  In  P'ig.  267, 

are  iudicative  of  textile  infineoce. 

The  middle  part  of  the   bowl  is 

broken  out,  so  that  the  feet  of  one 

&tiQK  and  the  bead  of  the  other  are 

lost 

These  figures  resemble  those 
painted  upon  and  picked  in  the 
rocks  of  the  pueblo  region,  and  the 
triangular  head  is  sometimes  seen 
in  the  ceramic  decoration  of  modem 
tribes.  A  bowl  with  similar  figures 
was  brought  from  Tusayan  by  Mr. 
Miudeleff.     It  is  illustrate<l  iu  Fig. 


Their  angular  forms 


nil.  »s.-p>iDt«d 
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Among  tbe  many  &no  things  from  tbe  moand  at  Saint  Oeorge  are  a 
few  retl  t>owls.  Tliey  were  made  nt  a  slightly  reddish  clay,  or  the  paste 
has  reddeneil  aniformly  in  burning,  and  a  slip  or  wash  of  bright  red 


Fia.  266.— Bowl 


color  has  been  applied  to  the  »nrface.    The  designs  are  puiuted  in  black, 
but  differ  in  style  from  any  of  the  preceding.    This  work  corresponds 


ver>'  closely  indeed  with  the  decorations  of  similar  vessels  from  the 
Little  Colorado,    Tbe  marked  peciiliaritiea  of  the  ornamentation  and 


color  of  these  bowls  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  tliey  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  some  especial  service  of  a  ceremonial  character.    Jt  is  not 
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itnpoBsible,  however,  tbat  these  vessels  reached  very  distant  localities 
by  means  of  trade.  A  representative  example  is  sbown  in  Fig.  269. 
The  broad  interior  band  of  ornament  is  divided  into  four  compartments 
by  vertical  panels  of  reticulated  lines.  The  compartments  are  occu- 
pied by  groups  of  disconnected  rectangnlar  fret-links  on  a  groand  of 
oblique  stripes. 


iloa  ot  SklDC  GaorRe.~i. 


The  heart-shaped  bowls  previously  mentioned  include  medium  sized 
and  small  vaser>,  with  slightly  conical  bases,  distended  shoulders,  and 
much  constricted,  often  depressed,  apertures.  They  are  of  very  general 
distribution,  but  like  the  hemispherical  red  bowls  are  rarely  found  in 
numbers.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  devoted  to  ceremonial  rather 
than  to  domestic  uses.  The  shapes  are  geuerally  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
the  finish  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  designs,  though  simple,  are  ap- 
plied with  more  than  usual  care. 

A  very  good  si>ecimen  from  the  tnmnlus  at  Saint  George  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  270. 


The  bottom  in  this  case  is  slightly  Hatteued,  and  the  incurved  lip  but 
slightly  sunken.     The  paste  is  a  light  red  and  the  surface  has  received 
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a  coat  of  bright  red  color.  The  design  is  in  black,  is  extremely  simple, 
and  rather  carelessly  drawn.  The  principal  flgare  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  form  of  the  favorite  device — the  meander. 

A  large  fine  bowl  much  like  the  preceding,  and  obtained  &om  the 
same  locality,  is  owned  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mnsenm.  Tbe  design  is 
of  the  same  class,  bnt  very  mnch  more  elaborate.  Another  example 
from  Saint  George  is  smaller  and  yellowish -gray  in  color,  with  flgnres 
in  red  and  black.  At  Kanab  I  picked  up  fragments  of  a  amall  vessel, 
highly  polished  and  of  a  rich,  browoish-purple  color,  the  designs  being 
iu  black.  Another  fragment  showed  designs  in  bright  red  and  black 
npou  a  yellon-ish  ground. 

Ollas. — I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Saint 
George  tumulua  furnished  no  example  of  ollas  or  large-necked  vases 
of  the  painted  variety,  vessels  of  this  class  being  plain  or  of  the  coiled 
ware.  In  the  vicinity,  however,  I  collected  fragments  of  the  white 
painted  pottery  derived  from  large  vessels  of  this  class,  very  much  like 
the  large,  handsome  vessels  of  ancient  Tusayan.  A  number  of  such 
fragments  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Kanab.  Plain  vessels  of  this 
shape  were  obtained  from  thetumulns  at  Saint  George.  They  are  iden- 
tical in  every  other  respect,  save  the  presence  of  designs,  with  the 
painted  pottery.  Some  have  received  a  wash  of  red,  while  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  others  have  lost  their  color  or  decorative  figures  by  wear 
or  weather. 


SiuuE  UeoTce. — |. 


Handled  vessels. — From  the  tamulus  at  Saint  George  we  have  a 
very  excellent  example  of  pitcher,  which  is  shown  iu  Fig.  271.  The 
shape  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  tbe  neck  being  clumsy,  but  the  workman- 
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ship  is  exceptionally  good.  The  surface  is  even  and  well  polished  and 
the  color  is  a  strong  red.  The  painted  design  in  black,  upon  the  red 
ground,  consists  of  a  number  of  meandered  lines,  to  which  are  added 
at  intervals  small  dentate  figures,  as  seen  in  the  cut. 

« 

DISTRICT  OP  THB  BIO  SAN  JUAN. 

In  a  number  of  ways  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  possesses  un- 
usual interest  to  the  antiquarian.  U  ntil  within  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  remained  wholly  unknown.  The  early  Spanish  ex- 
peditions are  not  known  to  have  penetrated  its  secluded  precincts,  and 
its  cliff-houses,  its  ruined  pueblos  and  curious  towers  have  been  so  long 
deserted  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  tradition  of  their  occupation 
has  been  preserved,  either  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  district  or  by  the 
modern  pueblos  of  the  south.  Certain  it  is  that  no  foreign  hand  has  in- 
fluenced the  art  of  this  district,  and  no  Spanish  adventurer  has  left 
traces  of  his  presence. 

The  ceramic  remains  are  more  uniform  in  character  and  apparently 
more  archaic  in  decoration  than  those  of  any  other  district.  They 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  two  varieties,  the  coiled  ware  and  the  white 
ware  with  black  figures.  The  former  has  already  been  described,  the 
latter  must  now  pass  under  review. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  entire  vessels  of  the  painted  pottery 
have  been  found  in  this  region.  The  fragments,  however,  are  very 
plentiful,  and  by  proper  study  of  these  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  re- 
store the  various  forms  of  vessels.  In  my  paper  upon  this  region,  in 
the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1876, 1  gave  a 
pretty  careful  review  of  the  material  then  in  hand.  Finding  that  in 
very  few  cases  were  there  whole  vessels  representing  the  achievements  of 
the  ancient  potter  and  decorator,  I  presented  a  number  of  restorations 
from  the  better  class  of  fragments.  This  was  done  in  a  way  that  could 
lead  to  no  serious  misapprehension,  as  the  fragments  used  were  always 
clearly  indicated.  The  expert  need  never  go  astray  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  vessel  to  which  given  pieces  belonged,  and  his 
restoration  from  them  gives  a  completeness  of  conception  to  the  reader 
or  student  at  a  distance  that  could  never  be  acquired  by  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  illustrations  of  the  fragments.  The  fragments  are  exceed- 
ingly plentiful  about  camp  sites  and  ruins,  and  fairly  whiten  the  debris 
slopes  beneath  the  houses  in  the  cliffs.  I  found  my  mind  so  diverted 
by  these  fascinating  relics  that  it  was  often  difi&cult  to  keep  the  geologic 
problems  of  the  district  properly  in  view. 

No  tumuli  or  burial  places  were  observed,  but  I  suspect  that  careful 
search  will  bring  them  to  light,  and  that  they  will  >ield  much  richer 
results  than  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  surface.  The  district  now 
under  consideration  comprises  the  entire  drainage  of  the  Eio  San  Juan. 
It  includes  the  well-known  valleys  of  the  Animas,  the  La  Plata,  the 
Mancos,  the  McElmel,  and  the  Montezuma  on  the  north,  and  the  Chaco 
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and  the  de  Gbelly  on  the  south.  On  tbe  north  I  inclade  also  a  portion  of 
tie  valley  of  the  Rio  Dolores.  The  center  of  the  district  will  not  be 
very  far  distant  from  the  corner  stone  of  the  foar  political  divisions  of 
Colorado,  New  Mcsico,  Arizona,  and  Utah. 

The  collections  front  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  one  of  the  richest 
sections  of  this  district,  are  very  badly  scattered,  and  tbe  vessels  can- 
not be  identified.  Many  fine  things  have  been  carried  away  to  the  soath 
and  are  now  in  the  collections  from  Cibola  and  Tnsayan;  while  others 
have  been  brought  east  by  the  various  expeditions  without  a  proper 
record  of  the  locality.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  makes  it  impos- 
Kible  to  study  the  shades  of  distinction  betneou  the  wares  of  ueighbor- 
ing  localities. 

Bowls  were  very  numerous  and  greatly  varied  in  size,  finish,  and  or- 
namentation. Many  have  received  painted  designs  both  inside  and 
out.  Thisoccurs  with  thosehaving  nearly  upright  rims.  Handled-cnps 
of  hemispherical  shape  are  also  common,  but  the  heart-shaped  bowls 
are  of  rare  occurrence-  Bottle-shaped  vessels  and  ollaa  have  not,  as  in 
the  south,  formed  a  prominent  feature.  For  some  of  the  latter  very  neat 
lids  have  been  made,  the  rims  being  shaped  for  their  reception.  Upright 
vessels  with  handles  are  common.  Eccentric  or  animal  forms  have  not 
been  found. 

Bowls. — The  arrangement  of  the  designs  ui>on  the  bowls  is  far  from 
uniform.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  occupy  belts  en- 
circling the  inner  and  outer  margin.  Tbe  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
remains  makes  it  impossible  to  restore  designs  that  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  the  vessels.  The  decorations  comprise  nearly  all  the  usual 
elements  and  motives,  i  Tu  Fig,  272  we  have  a  small  bowl  from  Monte- 


zuma Canon,  Utah.  In  form  it  is  a  deep  hemi.sphere.  The  design  is 
upon  the  interior  surface,  and  consists  of  a  broad  band  bordered  by 
heavy  lines  and  filled  in  with  vertical  lines.  The  rim  is  ornamented 
with  seven  jtairs  of  dots.  Fig.  273  is  restored  from  a  fragment  obtained 
in  southwest  Colorado.  It  shows  an  interior  ornamcut  consisting  of  a 
well-drawn  cliatn  of  volutes. 

Many  of  the  bowls  were  large  anil  handsomely  finished,  both  surfaces 
being  whitened  and  polished.    A  superior  example  is  given  in  Fig.  274. 
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Neat  borders  bave  been  applied  to  both  interior  and  exferior  surfaces. 
They  are  enggestive  of  patterns  ]>rodaeed  througli  tbe  technique  of  tex- 
tile products,  and  consist  of  iut«rrapted  fonns  of  the  meander,  I  have 
restored  from  small  fragments  in  this  aud  other  cases,  for  the  reason 
that  no  large  fragments  of  the  finer  vessels  are  preserved. 


lilo  Suu  Juui. 


Fig.  275  illustrates  a  very  pleasing  vessel.  It  is  hemispherical,  and 
about  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  A  narrow  zone  of  ornament  based 
upon  the  meander  encircles  the  exterior  margin  of  the  rim,  and  a  broad, 
carefully  drawn  design,  consisting  of  two  parallel  meanders,  Fig.  276, 
occnpies  tbe  interior.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  meandered  fillets  are 
in  white,  and  the  bordering  stripes  and  tbe  upper  aud  lower  rows  of 


triangular  interspaces  are  in  solid  black,  while  the  median  band  and  its 
connecting  triaiigles  are  obliquely  striped.  It  sboiild  be  noticed  that 
the  oblique  portions  of  tbe  meanders  are  indented  or  stepped.  This  is 
a  very  usual  occurrence  in  these  decorations,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
pretty  decide*!  indication  that  they  were  copied,  more  or  less  directly, 
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iirom  textile  omamentatioD  in  whicb  all  obliqae  lines  are  B«ce88arily 

stepped. 


Flo.  2T&— Painted  dHigO- 

Handled  cl'PS. — Small  caps  were  generally  foTDlBbed  with  bandies 
and  probably  served  as  ladles  and  spoons.  An  entire  specimen  is  rarely 
round.  Two  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  277  and  278.  Tbey  were  obtained 
hy  W.  H.  Jackson  from  the  mins  of  llontczuma  Ca&on.  The  handles 
of  these  veswels  vary  a  great  deal ;  some  are  flat,  while  others  are  roand, 
consisting  either  of  a  single  or  a  looped  roll  of  clay ;  some  are  hollow, 


resembling  the  handles  of  gourds,  and  a  few  are  made  of  twisted  fillets. 
This  latter  form  belongs  generally  to  upright  caps. 

Ollas. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  Niitisfactory  restorations  of 
the  vases  or  ollas  from  the  small  fragments  recovered.  The  evidence  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  show  that 
vesKei.s  of  this  class  were  uunier- 
ouR,  and  often  large.  I  have 
made  two  restorations  of  small 
examples  belonging  to  thiaclass, 
of  which  there  are  fragments 
showing  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  bodies.  The  bot- 
toms are  so  universally  rounded 
that  I  have  drawn  full  globular 
shapes;  Figs.  279  and  280.  The 
most  striking  character  of  Fig. 
279  is  the  8liai>e  of  the  rim, 
wliich  is  fashioned  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  a  lid.  Tbe  same  fea- 
ture is  noticed  in  a  small  vessel  obtained  at  Zuni. 


FiQ.  2T».-V««;  Elo  Sao  Juan 
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Kxumplesof  lids  ftt)m  the  San  Juan  Valley  are  shown  Id  Figs.  281  and 
282.  They  were  evidently  designed  for  veasels  of  the  class  jnat  de- 
scribed. The  specimen  given  in  Fig. 
281  is  neatly  finished  and  embel- 
lished, and  the  qaaJity  of  the  ware 
is  very  saperior. 

Handled  tases. —  Many  small 
vessels  were  fiimished  with  handlen, 
some  horizontal  and  others  vertical. 
Of  the  first  variety  is  the  example 
shown  in  Fig.  283,  The  fragment 
was  obtained  from  the  great  ruin  at 
"Aztec  Springs,"  Colorado.  It  shows 
a  small,  symmetrical  vessel,  with 
black  lines  and  devices.  The  handle, 
which  probably  had  a  companion  on  "° 

the  opposite  side,  is  strong  and  neatly  made. 

Fignre  284  represents  a  very  pretty  little  vessel,  brought  by  Mr.  W. 


-Vu«:  KlnSuJaa 


Fia.  282.— Vuelld:  RJoSuJiun. 

H.  Jackson  fl'om  the  Canon  de  Chclly.  It  is  of  the  usual  gray  polished 
ware,  the  base  being  somewhat  roughened  by  use.  The  design  consist? 
of  encircling  lines  combined  with  a 
belt  of  disconnected  triangular  hooks 
or  fret- links. 

Handled  mugs  with  round  bodies 
and  wide  high  necks  were  in  great 
favor  with  the  San  Juan  potter. 
Tbere  are  but  two  entire  specimens 
in  the  collection.  These  were  ob- 
tained by  Capt.  Moss,  of  Parrott,  who 
stated  that  they,  with  other  relics, 
had  been  eshumed  from  a  grave  in 
the  San  Juan  Valley.  Both  are  com- 
paratively rude  in  construction,  and 
seem  to  be  considerably  weathered. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  286  is  decor-       j^„  2)b.-h««im botu.:  rioSu. 
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ated  witb  a  classic  meander  wbich  encircles  tbe  body  of  the  vessel.   The 
ntber,  illustrated  in  Fig.  28C,  has  the  upiter  part  covered  with  simple 
figares  resembling  bird  tracks. 

Among  tbe  most  novel  works  of 
the  ancient  potter  are  the  dat-bo^ 
tomed  mags  with  nprigbt  sides,  and 
witb  vertical  bandies  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  giv- 
ing very  mucb  the  appearance  of  a 
German  beer  mag.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  thought  improbable  that  a 
vessel  of  this  ebafacter  should  be 
the  bona  fide  work  of  the  cliff  dweller, 
for  his  status  of  tmlture  seemed  to 
call  for  globular  bodies  and  rounded 
bases.  But  so  many  examples  have 
been  found  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt. 


Fio.  2S1.— Small  U 


I'i;;.  'J61  is  restored  from  a  large  fnigmont  brought  from  the  San  Juan 
Vidley.     Its  walls  widen  a  little  below,  and  the  very  pretty  ornament  is 
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somewhat  unevenly  applied.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  doable  rope  of 
clay,  and  extends  from  the  lip  to  the  base.  The  example  shown  in  Fig. 
288  was  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Provo,  Utah,  by  Capt.  G.  M.  Wheeler's 
expedition.  It  is  so  like  those  from  the  San  Juan  that  I  place  it  here 
for  comparison.  It  is  a  little  wider  toward  the  base,  and  is  nearly  sym- 
metrical. It  is  four  inches  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter.  A  very 
similar  vessel,  probably  from  the  Province  of  Tusayan,  is  found  in  the 
Keam  collection. 

DISTRICT  OF  THE  COLORADO  OHIQHTO. 

The  collection  from  this  district,  which  includes  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Cibola  and  Tusayan,  is  already  very  large,  and  much  more  material 
will  yet  accrue,  for  pottery  fanciers  have  taken  up  the  search,  and  both 
whites  and  Indians  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  additional  examples  of  the 
artistic  and  showy  specimens. 

The  National  Museum  has  procured  many  fine  pieces  through  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  collection  of  Mr.  Keam  is 
especially  rich  in  the  pottery  of  Tusayan.  Some  of  the  finer  examples 
of  the  latter  collection  are  selected  for  illustration. 

It  seems  unaccountable  that  such  a  large  number  of  the  ancient  ves- 
sels should  be  preserved,  and  that  too  in  a  country  where  vessels  are 
constantly  in  demand.  Many  have  been  picked  up  by  the  Pueblo  tribes 
and  laid  away  for  especial  uses  or  possibly  as  heirlooms ;  but  many  of 
those  secured  by  recent  collectors  were  obtained  from  the  sites  of  an- 
cient settlements,  from  burial  places,  and  from  caves,  and  brought  di- 
rectly to  the  market  so  recently  made  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  specimens  accredited  to  this 
district  have  come  from  neighboring  or  distant  provinces;  yet  within 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado  there  are  such  wide  variations  from 
predominant  types  that  foreign  pieces  cannot  be  readily  detected.  Many 
of  the  finer  pieces  of  the  white  ware  are  rather  new  looking  and  show 
very  superior  taste  and  skill.  The  indications  are  that  the  manufacture 
of  this  white  ware  was  kept  up  in  portions  of  this  district  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  possibly  until  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 
It  will  probably  be  imx)OSsible  to  determine  just  why  and  how  the 
archaic  types  gave  way  to  the  transitional  and  modem.  It  may  be 
found,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard  was  a  factor  in  the 
change. 

Beside  the  archaic  white  ware  and  its  closely  associated  red  ware 
the  province  of  Tusayan  furnishes  two  or  three  distinct  varieties,  all  of 
which,  unlike  that  ware,  are  apparently  confined  to  very  limited  dis- 
tricts.   These  have  been  briefly  described  on  a  preceding  page. 

Many  pieces  of  the  white  ware  are  of  large  size  and  of  elegant  shape 
and  finish.  Some  of  the  ollas  and  bottles  are  masterpieces  of  the  art. 
The  texture  of  the  paste  is  fine  and  the  color  is  often  quite  white.  The 
4  ETH ^21 
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desigus  are  uDiformly  in  black  aud  are  superior  in  execittioQ  and  con- 
ception to  those  of  the  north. 

Bowls. — Tlie  bowls  are  very  generally  hemispherical.  The  finish, 
like  that  of  the  jwttery  of  the  San  Jiiau  aud  the  Bio  Yirgen,  is  rather 
rough  on  the  exterior,  and  whiteued  and  polished  on  the  inner  surface. 
The  painted  figures  are  confined  to  the  interior,  and  are  highly  elabo- 
rated combinations  of  the  usual  geometric  motives.  They  are  gener- 
ally made  np  of  four  sections  of  double-zoned  borders  such  as  occur 
ou  the  exterior  of  vases,  cut  out,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  into  the  bowl  in 
a  cruciform  arrangement,  a  plain  square  remaining  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  See  Fig.  291.  There  are,  however,  mauy  examples  which  con- 
sist of  two  encircling  zones  of  ornament  identical  iu  style  and  arraoge- 
meut  with  examples  from  the  Rio  Virgen,  Figs.  230  and  231,  and  from 
the  Uio  Sun  Jnau,  Figs.  248,  259,  and  274. 

Iu  Fig.  289  we  hav«  a  reproseutative  example  of  the  bowls  of  ancient 
Tusayan.    The  onter  surface  is  rudely  trowel-finished,  but  the  inside  is 


well  polished.  The  painted  design  cousists  of  four  parts  arranged  abont 
a  central  Hi]uare.  Each  part  comprises  a  number  of  alternate  bands  of 
straight  and  zigzag  lines. 

The  supeib  bowl  pi'esented  in  Fig.  290  is  nearly  fifteeu  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  seven  inches  deep.  It  is  hemispherical  but  not  quite  sym- 
metrical. Uaving  been  broken,  it  was  mended  by  its  owuers  after  their 
aboriginal  f:isliion.  Two  pairs  of  holes  have  been  bored  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  long  fiacture  for  the  insertion  of  thongs.  Other  perfonitions 
have  been  couinicnecd  but  do  not  jienetrate  the  vessel.  The  walls  are 
upwanls  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  near  the  rim,  but  are  less 
than  that  throughout  the  body  of  the  bowl.  The  paste  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  speckled  with  ashy-whito  particles,  which  may  be  pulverized 
lK>tsherds.     The  iuterior  surface  is  finished  with  a  slip  of  white  clay 
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and  has  received  a  fair  degree  of  polish.  The  exterior  is  ooly  trowel- 
finished  and  is  much  scari&ed  by  nse.  The  interior  is  embellished  with 
a  Teiy  elaborate  design,  which  is  given  with  all  possible  accuracy  in  a 


Fid.  3SD. — Bowl:  PrOTinea  of  Tu«»]raD. — l- 

pifun  projection,  in  Fig.  291.    The  work  does  not  exhibit  a  great  deal  of 
skill  or  neatness  in  exeoation,  bnt  the  whole  design  is  carefully  made  but 


and  well  adjusted  to  the  deeply  concave  surface.  Au  analysis  of  this 
figure  is  easily  given.  It  is  a  cruciform  arrangement  of  four  portions  of 
rather  elaborate  double  borders.    Each  part  consists  of  two  parallel 
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bands,  a  principal  and  a  subordinate,  separated  by  parallel  lines  and 
taking  the  relation  to  each  other  always  noticed  in  tbe  two  belts  of  de- 
signs painte<l  upon  the  exterior  of  vases.  Two  of  tbe  sections  are 
alike.    The  others  differ  from  these  and  from  each  other. 

One  figure,  consisting  of  three  linked  volutes,  is  defined  in  white  by 
painting  aroand  it  a  black  ground.  The  artist  in  painting  this  vessel 
has  probably  not  thought  of  achieving  anything  beyond  the  filling  up 
neatly  of  the  four  spaces,  and  has  followed  tbe  usual  practice  of  bor- 
rowing his  motives  from  other  objects;  yet  it  will  not  be  wise  to  con- 
clude that  these  figures  are  really  meaningless  combinations  of  lines< 
The  persistency  and  individuality  of  certain  motives  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  aimless  elaboration,  and  that  the 
potter  understood  their  significance.  They  are  too  purely  geometric, 
however,  to  furnish  any  clew  to  us  through  interual  evidence.  We 
have  no  resource  beyond  the  analogies  of  historic  art  Modern  tribes 
use  the  current  meander  to  symbolize  water,  nnd  a  leading  motive  in 
many  of  these  designs — the  linked  scroll  running  through  a  field  of 
serrate  liues — is  woudorfully  like  some  forms  of  the  Aztec  symbol  for 
water,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Mexican  codices. 

Another  very  excellent  esampl^Df  these  bowls  is  presented  in  Fig. 
292.    It  is  small  and  shallow,  measuring  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 


eter and  two  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  material  is  somewhat  soft  and 
chalky.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the  surface  is  well  fiuished.  The 
painted  design  is  cruciform,  like  the  preceding,  but  is  much  more  simple 
and  satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  rung  upon  the 
few  simple  motives  employed  in  these  designs.  Again  apparently  each 
of  the  four  pnrts  is  a  fragment  of  a  double  border,  cut  up  and  fitted 
into  the  concave  surface.  The  bands  with  oblique,  dotted,  or  stepped 
liues.  Fig,  293,  are  rei>etitions  of  the  neck  belt  of  a  bottle-shaped  vaae 
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or  basket,  and  tbe  other  bands  with  their  chaete  fret-work  repeat  a 
section  of  the  body  zone. 

Bowls  and  cnps  of  the  hemispherical  model  are  very  often  supplied 
with  handles.    Like  other  bowls,  they  are  embellished  with  painted  de- 


Fia.  ZSO.— PaioMd  do^gn. 

signs  derived  from  vases  or  from  textile  sources.  In  order  of  evolution, 
they  probably  follow  the  plain  form — the  handles  being  added  to  facil- 
itate use. 

The  priucipnl  varieties  of  handles  have  already  been  described.    The 
bowl  illustrated  in  Fig.  294  is  furnished  with  a  single  semicircular  loop. 


JPio.  2M — Uandleil  bowl ;  ProrlDce  oT  Xiiuyaii. — |. 

In  form,  finish,  and  color  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  bowls,  and 
the  painted  design  has  a  similar  derivation  and  arrangement 

In  the  collection  we  have  a  fine  large  red  bowl,  now  in'a  fragmentary 
state.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  deep.  A  small 
loop  is  attached  to  tbe  outside  near  the  margin.  It  has  a  very  decided 
resemblance  in  color,  finish,  and  ornamentation  to  the  red  bowls  of  tbe 
Gio  Virgen.  The  color  of  both  the  surface  and  the  mass  is  a  dull  red. 
A  broad  band  of  bright  red  paint  encircles  the  exterior,  leaving  a  plain 
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margjoal  band  of  the  gronod  color  and  a  plain  area  of  tbe  aame  apon 
tbe  bottom.  The  painted  deeign,  which  covers  tbe  inner  surface  is 
ahown  in  Fig.  285.     We  discover  in  it  at  first  sight  a  type  to  all  appear- 


Fla.  2SS.— PalDlcd  dealgo. 

ances  totally  distinct  from  the.  usual  devices  of  this  locality,  bat  a  closer 
study  reveals  the  existence  of  the  favorite  motive — the  meander — 
doubled  up  across  the  middle  in  a  way  to  challenge  detection,  with  the 
ever-preseut  auxiliary  band  above  and  below.  The  curiously  complex 
and  very  pleasing  ornament  is  amplified  in  Fig.  296. 


tia.TBe.—Orielah]  form  of  pm[n1«d  dmigiL 

One  small  cup  or  bowl  has  two  ears,  not  semicircular,  but  rectangu- 
lar, which  are  placed  horizontally  ami  project  in  sharp  points  at  the 
corners. 

The  neat  little  vessel  given  in  Fig,  2!)7  has  a  much  elongated  hori- 
zontal loop,  carelessly  mmle  and  rudely  attached.  The  bowl  is  hand- 
somely finished.  The  margin  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  closely 
placed  trausverse  lines  or  dots,  a  character  appearing  more  frecjuently 
in  the  northern  ware.  The  interior  design  is  made  up  of  four  independ- 
ent partfl  a«  usual. 

The  cup  presented  in  Fig.  2ffS  serves  to  illustrate  another  variety  of 
handle — a  large  vertical  loo[),  extending  from  rim  to  base,  like  those  on 
the  upright  cups  given  in  Figs.  287  and  28S,     The  paste  is  very  fine 
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grained,  and  breaks  with  a  concboidal  firaotnre.  The  color  is  gray  and 
the  paint  red^Jisb  iVom  the  firing.  The  bottom  is  fiat,  a  rare  occurrence 
ia  the  more  archaic  jwttery.    The  painted  design  is  based  upon  tbe 


Fio.  207.— Buidled  cap:  ProrinoearTiusTau.-l, 

meander,  and  occupies  nearly  tbe  entire  exterior  surface  of  tlie  cop. 
Ths  handle  has  two  bird-track  shaped  figures  on  its  cater  surface. 


Vessels  with  long  cylindrical  handles  are  distributed  over  a  very 
extended  district,  but  in  Tasayan  they  are  of  a  better  class  of  ware  than 
elsewhere.     Here  tbe  bandies  are  long  aud  stout'and  ft^qnentl;  termi- 


Dlppsr:  I'roTtDceDf  Tawyu.— (■ 


nate  iu  a  loop,  probably  intended  for  tbe  attachment  of  a  cord.  The 
bowl  is  oftfn  graceful  in  form  and  tasteful  in  ornament.  One  of  the 
finer  examples  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  399.  It  is  of  tbe  chalky  ware,  and 
has  a  very  good  surface  fluisb.  Tbe  handle  is  one  inch  in  diameter 
aud  five  inches  long.  It  is  hollow  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  loop.  It 
is  decorated  with  two  groups  of  spirally  inclined  lines.  The  interior 
decoration  of  the  bowl  famishes  a  most  excellent  example  of  the  era- 
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cifonn  designs  previoasly  described.  TbiB  is  well  shown  in  Fijf.  300. 
TUe  exterior  eiirface  is  embellished  with  a  most  primitive  drawing  of  a 
bird,  Fig.  301 — a  striking  illustration  of  the  pictorial  accomplishments 


Fio.  3M.— Dipper:  Prorlnce  otTViuyi 

of  these  classic  decorators.    Subjects  of  this  class  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence upon  the  ancient  white  ware. 


Fic.  301.— Figure  of  bird  rrom  eileHor  of  dipper. 


The  dipper  presented  in  Fig.  302  is  somewhat  inferior  in  workmanship 
to  the  preceding  example.    The  handle  is  plain  and  terminates  in  a  bori- 


FlG.aoa— Dipper:  Proi 


zontal  loop.    The  painted  desi^  is  not  arranged  about  a  square,  as  in 
tlie  examples  given,  but  leaves  a  space  in  the  center  of  the  bowl 
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resembling  a  fonr-cornered  star.  This  sbape  ia,  however,  the  result  of 
accident.  The  foar  parts  are  noits  of  an  elaborate  border,  not  severed 
from  their  original  connection,  bat  contorted  from  crowding  into  the  cir- 


ths  deslj^a  dnva  tu  blaok. 


calar  space.  The  design  drawn  upon  a  plain  surface  is  shown  in  Fig. 
303.  Projected  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  Fig.  304,  it  is  readily  recognized 
as  the  lower  three-fonrths  of  a  zone  of  scroll  ornamentation.     A  anit  of 
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the  design  drawn  in  b1a«lc  is  shown  in  Fig.  305.  The  meander  is  de- 
veloped in  the  white  color  of  the  gronnd,  and  consists  of  two  charm- 
ingly varied  threads  running  side  by  side  tbrongh  a  field  of  black, 
bordered  by  heavy  black  lines.  The  involnte  ends  of  the  nnits  are  con- 
nected by  two  minnte  auxiliary  scrolls. 

Bowls  heretofore  referred  to  as  heart-shaped  are  of  f^qaent  occnr- 
rence  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado.  A  number  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  directly  from  the  Paeblo  Indians, 
while  a  few  very  superior  specimens  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Keam. 
A  somewhat  globular  example  is  represented  in  Fig.  306. 

It  is  remarkable  in  having  four  zones  of  devices.  The  narrow  belt  next 
the  lip  contains  a  single  line  of  bird-track  figures.  The  others  exhibit 
simple  forms  of  the  tneauder.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  variety 


of  treatment.  In  the  upper  bniid  we  have  a  chain  of  units  imperfectly 
connected.  In  the  others  there  are  scries  of  triangular  links  quite 
disconnected  from  each  other.  AH  are  defined  in  white  by  painting  in 
a  ground  of  black. 

This  district  has  furnished  few  vessels  of  more  exquisite  form  and  dec- 
oration than  that  sliown  in  Fig.  .107.  It  is  from  the  Keam  collection. 
The  outlines  arc  exceptionally  syiiimetrical,  iind  the  design,  developed 
in  the  white  of  the  ground,  is  drawn  with  more  than  usual  care.  The 
figures  are  severely  simple,  howevt^r,  and  comprise  but  one  motive — the 
typical  scroll,  which  is  arranged  in  three  zones,  sei)arated  by  parallel 
lilies.  The  spaces  are  filled  in  with  serrate  lines,  jiarallel  with  the  con- 
necting fillets  or  stems  of  the  volutes,  as  in  the  case  given  in  Fig,  290. 

Another  smaller  vessel  from  the  same  collection  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, but  so  thorouglily  satisfactory-  in  every  respect  that  one  could 
hardly  suggest  an   improvement.    The  surface  is  well  polished.    The 
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gronnd  color  is  vliitish,  and  the  design — a  chain  of  classic  scrolls — is 
prodnceri  in  white  by  filling  np  the  interstices  with  black.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  th^  base  of  this  cup  has  been  perforated,  apparently  for 
use  as  a  strainer.  Nearly  a  banilred  small  round  holes  have  been  made 
while  the  clay  was  still  soft.  A  pottery  ladle  from  this  region,  now  in 
the  National  collection,  exhibits  the  same  feAtore. 


Pio,  307— Bowl 


I  add  another  example  from  the  Keam  collection,  Fig.  309.  The 
margins  of  the  flgares  are  serrate  and  the  volutes,  which  are  iu  white, 
have  chimsy,  disconnected  stems. 

The  vessel  presented  in  Fig.  310  haa  a  flattened  upper  surface,  an  an- 
gular shoulder,  and  a  high  body,  slightly  conical  below.    The  painted 


Fio.  308.— Bowl;  Fnivincs  of  Tuwyan. — |. 

design  is  nearly  obliterated  in  places  by  abrasion  or  weathering,  but  is 
correctly  presented  in  Fig.  311,  which  gives  the  three  zones  in  hori- 
zontal projection.  This  brings  out  a  very  marked  feature,  the  cruciform 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  would  not  be  apparent  in  a  vertical 
projection. 
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The  two  inner  circles  occupy  the  upper  sarface  of  the  reasel  and  the 
outer  one  the  most  expanded  portion  of  the  body.  The  inner  belt  is 
separated  into  four  panels  or  compartments  by  as  many  series  of  trans- 
Terse  lines,  the  panels  being  filled  in  with  longitudinal,  broken  lines. 


The  second  band  is  also  divided  by  four  series  of  straight  lines,  bat  the 
compartments  are  occii])ieil  by  scrolls  in  white,  bordered  by  serrate 
wings  ill  black.  The  outer  band  exhibits  a  very  cnrioas  combination 
of  features,  the  whole  figure,  however,  being  based  npon  the  meander 


It  is  probable  that  the  grouping  in  fours  is  accidental,  the  division  of  a 
surface  into  four  being  much  more  readily  accomplished  than  into  any 
other  number  above  two. 
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There  are  few  better  examples  of  the  skill  aud  good  taste  of  the  an- 
cieDt  potter  than  the  bowl  illastrated  in  Fig.  313.  The  body  is  much 
flattened  and  the  incurved  margin  considerably  depressed.  The  color 
is  re<1disb,  both  on  the  snrfnce  and  in  the  inasB,  while  the  ut)per  part  is 
painted  a  bright  red.  Upon  this  color,  encircling  the  shoalder  and 
extending  inward  toward  the  lip,  is  a  handsome  design  in  black  and 


Flo.  311.— Planted  dealgii. 

white  lines.  This  is  nearly  obliterated,  bnt  enongh  is  left  to  show  that 
it  consists  of  a  highly  elaborated  rectilinear  meander  pattern,  the  idea 
being  developed  apparently  in  the  light  gronnd  color.  The  painted 
lines  are  in  black  bordered  with  fine  white  stripes — a  common  occur- 
ence in  the  south. 


Flo-Sl^— Bed  bowl:  Province  of  Tul 


We  have  in  the  Musenm  an  exquisitely  shaped  vessel  of  this  class 
obtained  ftom  the  ZuBi  Indians.  The  material  and  color  are  identical 
with  the  red  specimen  from  Saint  0-eorge.  The  whole  surface  is  painted 
red  and  a  neat  border  design  in  black  is  worked  over  this.  The  lip  is 
not  Bo  much  depressed  as  in  the  preceding  examples.    Two  perforations 
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occur  Dear  tlie  margiu,  through  wbicb  tbe  Zuiiis  bave  pfissed  a  back> 
skin  thoDg.    Another  plain  bowl  is  very  much  compressed  vertically. 

Obloug  bowls  are  not  a  prominent  feature  in  Pueblo  pottery.  A  few 
examples  were  found  at  Saint  George,  Utah,  bat  these  are  of  the  shal- 
low variety.  The  only  oblong  bowl  with  incurved  rim  yet  sent  in  is 
shown  in  Fig.  313.    It  is  sis  inches  long  and  fonr  inches  wide.    The 


Fio.  313.— ObloDS  bowl;  Prorli 


ornamentation  consists  of  three  lines  of  meanders,  that  apoo  tbe  flat 
upper  snrface  being  irregular  and  not  continuous. 

In  Fig.  314  we  see  another  variation  from  the  two  nsnal  forms  of 
bowls.  This  vessel  is  globular,  and  tbe  aperture  quite  large.  Two 
small  nodes  attached  to  the  sides  and  vertically  perforated  serve  as 
bandies.    The  ornaoientation  consists  of  a  number  of  disconnected  and 


0,314.— GlobnlnTTaiio:  ProTim 


ofTaBayiui.-l. 


greatly  varied  bands  of  meandered  tines  and  figures,  obliquely  placed. 
The  ornamented  surface  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  vertical  panels 
at  the  handles.  This  afi'onis  a  suggestion  of  an  adventitious  or  me- 
chanical origin  for  the  vertical  bands  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  modern  I'ueblo  pottery.  One  of  these  is  partially  visible  at  the  right 
side  in  the  cut. 
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Ollas.— A  typical  example  of  the  chalk;  ware  of  Tasayan  is  illtta- 
trated  in  Fig.  315.  It  is  a  wide,  low  vase  of  Bymmetrical  form.  The 
body  is  flattened  above  and  hemispherical  below.  The  material  is  almost 
as  white  and  as  soft  as  chalk.  The  design  comprises  two  zones  of 
devices.  One  occapies  the  upright  neck,  and  consists  of  encircling  lines 
inteiTDpted  by  vertical  bands.    The  other,  upon  the  flattened  shoulder, 


Fio.  116.— V«*):  Pmvii 


is  based  upon  the  meander.    Both  are  bordered  by  wide  bands  in  the 
dark  color  and  an  additional  band  encircles  the  body. 

Another  handsome  little  vase  is  presented  in  Fig.  316.  The  two 
meanders  show  very  diverse  styles  of  treatment.  In  the  npiwr  the 
lines  are  all  oblique,  while  in  the  lower  they  are  chiefly  rectangular  and 


much  prolonged  horizontally.     Corresponding  treatment  of  the  two 
bauds  occurs  in  other  vessels. 

The  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  317  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
two  preceding,  and  is  moch  larger  and  mder  in  finish.  The  surface  has 
been  finished  with  the  trowel  or  hand  without  polishing.  It  is  ten 
inches  high  and  the  same  in  width.    The  whole  decoration  consists  of 
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interlinked  meander-aDits  not  arranged  in  belts,  bat  thrown  together 
in  a  careless  manner  across  the  body  of  the  vase.  In  the  Keam  col- 
lection there  is  a  water  bottle  nearly  twice  as  large  as  this,  similar 


in  shape  and  finish,  but  Laviofj  a  very  different  though  equally  rode 
painted  design.     This  collection  contains  also  the  large  pot-like  vessed 


u-l 
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or  cauldron  Rbown  in  Fig.  318.  Tbe  walla  are  heavy,  the  lip  is  rounded, 
and  the  form  is  such  aa  to  be  very  serviceable  for  ordinary  domestic  oso. 
The  oroatiientatlou  consists  of  two  bands  of  flgores,  the  npijer,  as 
Tifiual,  being  very  simple.  The  figures  of  the  body  zone  are  in  black  npoii 
tbe  ligbt  gi-oiind.  Two  sets,  or  jiairs,  of  tbo  triangular  links  make  tbo 
circuit  of  the  vessel,  the  entire  ornament  appearing  in  Fig.  319. 


Pio.  Sia— rainleja.'jil;:!!. 

There  is,  however,  something  less  simple  and  consistent  iu  the  orna- 
ment seen  in  Fig.  320.  Tbe  connecting  stems  of  the  nnita  are  heavy  dark 
lines.  The  ends  of  the  links  are  but  imperfectly  developed  or  are  ob- 
scured by  elaboration  giving  a  saggestloa  of  degeneracy,  but  tbe  whole 


Fia.  »».— Viuw:  1 


.>»ii.-i. 


result  is  highly  pleasing.  The  shape  in  an  exceptional  one,  tbe  body 
being  flattened  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual.  Tbe  ground  color  and 
the  paste  are  quite  white,  yet  there  is  in  the  design  and  its  treatment  a 
suggestion  of  the  deconition  of  the  cream  colored  ware  of  Tusayan. 
This  suggestion  is  emphasized  by  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  two  pairs  of 
dark  strokes  on  tbe  neck — a  feature  more  usual  iu  the  yellow  wares. 
4  ETH 22 
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In  1883  Mr.  Miudeleff  brought  in  two  aiiperb  examples  of  ancient 
water  vases.  Tbey  are  excellent  illastrations  of  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  ancient  Pueblo  potter.  The  example  illustrated  in  Fig.  321  is  ten 
and  a  half  inches  in  height  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter.    Its  form 


is  symmetrical  and  graceful.  The  surface  has  been  whit«ned,  but  is 
Bomewliat  uneven  and  not  highly  polished.  The  painted  design  is 
well  preserved,  and  consists  of  two  broad  belts  of  devices.  The  upper, 
occupying  the  sloping  ueck,  in  a  very  simple  combination  of  lines,  based 


upon  a  single  white  meandered  Hue,  aud  the  tower  is  quite  complex  aod 
encircles  tiie  widest  ])art  of  the  bo<ly.  The  latter  appears  at  first  sight 
to  he  ratlior  couplieated,  but  is  easily  resolved  into  its  elements. 
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The  zoue  is  five  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  consists  of  two  lines 
of  highly  elaborated  meanders  combined  in  a  most  iugenious  and  pleas- 
ing manner.  The  design  is  projected  in  Fig.  322  and  compares  favora- 
bly with  the  exqnieite  diaper  patterns  of  oriental  decorators.    A  single 


Fio,  E2S,— tTnlt  at  lbs  dealgH' 


anit  of  its  structnre  is  given  in  Fig.  323.  The  triangular  spaces  along 
the  border  are  filled  in  with  fragments  of  designs  harmonious  in  style 
with  the  principal  figares.    Certain  spaces  of  the  expanded  connecting 


Fio.  S24.-.ViBO!  Province  of  Tnaiirui.— i- 

fillets  of  the  units,  are  filled  in  with  serrate  or  dotted  lines.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  design  seem  to  be  developed  in  the  white  ground,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  figures  in  the  lateral  triangles. 
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7ht,  Url'IiifMH  <if  tb«  |>rJinitivK  il«^iralor  Is  veil  Kbovn  io  tbe  manipa- 
lation  iifthtrtth  large  vaiiMi.  Brmplidly  and  breatltfa  were  not  sacrificed 
wIktii  it  Nrcamp  nw^twarj'  t«  '^rrj-  tbe  ofl-repeated  figores  over  the 
)>T(f»l  MitiiU'M  of  HQt.-b  a  r«^*Mel  ai4  that  Kbovn  ia  Fi^.  321,  whose  height 
and  wiiltb  m'-aKiire  f(jart««D  inche*  eac-b.  Id  iibape,  id  Burface  treat- 
ment, and  in  tbe  arrangeuieut  of  the  broad  belts  of  decoration  this 


vewMtl  correnpondR  very  closely  with  tbe  preceding,  bnt  tbe  favorite 
molivBH  arc  <>x(;cated  in  the  wbite  color  of  the  ground,  and  are  thrown 
iii:tnm  Mi«  mirfave  of  the  vetiHel  with  charming  i^edom  and  boldness. 
The  ii[»[H;r  zone  eiieireliiig  the  neck  is  occnpied  by  a  large,  ratber 
rudely  ilniwn  ebniii  of  ucrolU  developed  iu  the  white  gronnd  by  paint- 
ing the  interKpiieeH  blank.    The  broad  belt  of  figures  eticircling  tbe  body 


di>«l|[ii. 


of  tlie  viiso  \»  not  tllli'il  out  as  iu  the  preceding  case,  the  lower  series 
of  li'iiuigniiirs|i;ie('.s  W\n\i  pliiiii.  The  principal  feature  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle lino  of  tlie  tW't  Hork  developed  in  the  while  trroiiiid.  This  is  shown 
in  Kig.  ,vi:*.  A  unit  (»f  llie  design  is  given  in  black  in  Fig.  326.  Tbe 
eouueelingeiirve  or  stem  of  the  unit  incloses  a  rectangalarspace,  throngh 
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wbich  the  fillet  retnrns  in  a  series  of  fine  scrolls.  The  interlocked  ends 
of  the  units  of  the  principal  chain  ha^o  terminations  or  books  angular 
in  two  cases  and  curved  in  another,  demonstrating  the  identity  of  the 
cnrvilinear  and  the  rectilinear  forms  of  this  ornament.  The  small  iso- 
lated stepped  figure  between  the  hooks  tells,  I  imagine,  of  a  t«ztile 
ancestry. 

In  Fig.  327  webaveanothervaseof  still  higher  grade — a  very  master- 
piece of  fictile  work.  It  is  next  to  the  largest  piece  of  the  ancient  ware 
yet  described,  being  twenty -fourinchesindiameterand  upward  of  twenty 
inches  in  height.  The  form  is  not  quite  symmetrical,  but  the  outline 
is  highly  satisfactory.    The  body  is  full  and  slightly  conical   at  the 


base,  and  above  joins  the  neck  with  a  graceful  convex  curve.  The  sur- 
face is  even  and  well  polislied,  and  the  painted  design  is  executed  with 
great  precision.  The  motives  employed  are  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing. Scrolls  and  fretted  figures  are  carried  around  the  neck,  shoulder, 
and  body  in  three  bauds  suited  exa«Uy  in  width  and  in  size  of  parts  to 
the  con  formation  of  the  vessel.  The  simple  scrolls  of  the  upper  part 
need  no  explanation,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  broader  band,  as 
projected  in  Fig.  328,  furnishes  a  key  to  its  rather  extraordinary  con- 
struction. The  dark  lines  are  drawn  with  mechanical  exactness,  and 
the  delicate  white  lines,  in  which  many  of  the  finer  details  are  worked 
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ont,  are  left  with  a  nicety  of  handling  worthy  of  the  most  skilled  deco- 
rator. ]{y  a  reference  to  the  outline  given  in  Pig.  329  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  ornament  bangs  npou  a  single  thread  woven  into  a  chain  of 
delicate  &et-work  mnuing  throngh  the  middle  of  the  design.    The  long 


Flo.  32S.— PrOiited 


connecting  band  of  each  nnit  consists  of  two  lines  (taking  the  black 
lines  as  representative  of  the  idea  or  motive),  which  separate  in  the 
middle  part,  inclosing  a  wide  rectangular  space.  This  is  filled  with  geo- 
metric ornamentation  in  white  lines  upon  a  black  ground,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  328.  The  triangular  spaces  above  are  occupied  by  checker-work 
of  light  and  heavy  lines.  The  very  marked  rectangular  character  of 
this  himdsome  design  indicates  familiarity  with  the  textile  embodiment 
of  the  motive. 


PAINTED  VASES  OF  CIBOLA. 


Bottles. — UDder  tbia  head  I  desire  to  present  a  number  of  vases 
baving  high,  aarrownecks.    Fewexamples  of  the  pottery  of  any  people 


Flo.  330.— Vua;  Provtns 


show  bolder  and  more  soccesBfiil  treatment  thau  the  specimen  illng- 
trated  in  Fig.  330.    It  ia  a  large,  full-bodied  bottle,  the  neck  and  Up  of 


which  nnforttmately  are  lost.    The  restored  outliDe«an  profess  to  be  ap- 
proximate only.    The  stuface  is  well  jtolished,  thongh  gray  fix)m  age. 
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Two  maAterly  hctoIIm.  formed  each  of  a  broad  black  lioe  bordered  bj 
wbite  linett,  are  thrown  atTos8  opposite  aides  of  the  ysae.  The  groaDd 
ni)Oii  vbich  they  an.  drawn  is  filled  in  with  Beries  of  lines  which  accotn 
modate  theniKelves  very  gracefally  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  and  to 
the  tfcrollo. 

A  number  ofancientvesselBjfoDDd  in  the  handa  of  the  Znni  Indians, 
were  probably  obtained  by  them  from  wme  of  the  neifffaborin^  mios, 
although  in  a  few  cases  they  may  hare  been  carried  from  distant  places 
in  the  north  or  west.  The  finer  examples  correspond  very  elosejy  to 
the  ware  of  which  mnltitndes  of  fragments  are  found  at  old  Znai, 
San  Antonio  Springs,  Natria,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the  province 
of  Cibola.  They  seem  to  l>e  identical  also  in  many  respects  with  the 
better  class  of  the  white  ware  of  Tusayan.  The  forms  are  very  mach 
the  same  and  the  ornaments  exhibit  similar  arrangements  of  identical 
motives. 

T)ie  superb  vessel  illustrated  in  Fig.  331,  is  a  typical  exampie  of 
the  work  of  the  ancient  potters  of  Cibola.    In  form  it  falls  bnt  little 


short  orperfectsymmetry.  The  body  is  nearly  globular,  being  slightly 
ci»iii|)rt'isMcd  viTtiirally.  Tlii'  neck  is  Niiuill  and  the  lip  slightly  recurved. 
Thv,  Niirl'arc,  (irigiiiiilly  while,  now  darkened  from  nse,  is  well  polished 
exci-iHiiiu  wIkto  ningtiiiicil  by  age.  in  Fig.  333  we  have  a  partial  pro- 
jection of  the  painted  design  obtained  by  viewing  the  vase  vertically. 
Tlii.t  may  be  described  w*  a  rosette  of  spiral  mys  which  consist  of  grace- 
fully meandered  line^  alternating  with  groups  of  plain  stripes.  These 
are  developed  in  the  light  color  of  the  vase  by  painting  in  a  black  ground. 
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Viewed  from  the  side  the  decoration  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  two  nsnal 
zones — a  narrow  one  about  the  neck,  occupied  by  a  meander,  and  a 
broad  one  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  crossed  obliqneij'  by  a 
namber  of  bands  of  ornament. 

A  similar  vase,  ulso  from  Ziifii,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  332.  It  is  much 
darkened  by  use  and  age  and  has  suflered  considerably  from  wear  and 
tear.  The  ornament  consists  of  three  zones,  a  band  of  stepped  figures 
about  the  neck,  a  handsome  moandcr-cliain  with  terraced  links  upon 
the  rounded  collar,  and  a  broad  belt  of  ratliating  meanders  encircling 
the  body.  A  vertical  view  showing  the  two  outer  lines  of  decoration  is 
given  in  Fig.  334.  A  peculiar  feature  in  this  vessel  is  the  indented  fin- 
ger-hold seen  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Fig.  332. 

In  both  form  and  ornament  these  bottles  exhibit  decided  resemblances 
to  wicker  vessels.  The  introiluction  of  stepped  figures  and  spiral  rays 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  textile  origin  of  the  painted  designs. 


Fia  333.— Fainted  design. 


Fio.  334.— Planted  design. 


A  few  bottles  are  larger  than  the  examples  given.  Une  having  a 
high  narrow  neck  is  seventeen  inches  high  and  sixteen  in  diameter 
of  body.  Generally  vases  of  this  shape  are  below  medium  size,  and 
they  are  very  often  supplied  with  handles  or  perforated  knobs,  either 
upon  the  shoulder  or  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  necks  are  high 
and  slender  like  the  bottles  of  the  moand-builders  of  the  middle  Missis- 
sippi region. 

The  vessel  illnstrated  in  Fig.  335  is  not  properly  classified  either  with 
the  precetliug  or  with  the  following  grou[>,  but  I  place  it  here  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  painted  device,  whicli  api>ears  iu  other  forms  anil  connec- 
tions in  the  two  succeeding  figures.  The  ornament  as  usual  occupies 
two  zones,  each  of  which  has  three  groups  of  vertical  lines  alternating 
witli  as  many  star-like  figures  resembhng  somewhat  the  Maltese  cross. 
The  latter  device  may  pofsibly  have  been  introduced  to  represent  some 
idea,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  almost  any  member  of  the  modem  tribes 
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coold  be  iitdaccd  to  give  a  fall  explaDation  of  its  aigniflcance.    It  voald, 
however,  be  hiH  idea  only  and  not  Decessarily  that  of  the  ancieDt  potter. 


Fio,  3M.— Vm.. 


Handles  yebsels. — Handled  vessels  of  this  province  are  greatly  va- 
ried. Examples  of  the  dippers  have  already  been  given.  Besides  them 
there  is  a  long  series  of  vessels  with  more  or  less  constricted  necks,  the 


handles  of  which  are  of  three  or  four  pretty  distinct  varieties,  including 
the  long  vertical  loop  connecting  the  rim  with  the  shoulder  or  body,  the 
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stroDg  horizontal  loop  set  at  tbe  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  perforated 
knob  placed  npon  the  shoalder.  There  are  also  a  few  examples  of  cnp- 
sliaped  prqjectioDS,  Fig.  351,  and  heada  of  animals,  Fig.  352,  which  are 
set  upon  the  neck  near  the  rim  and  seem  to  he  survivals  of  handles  or 
ornaments  merely. 

The  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  336  has  an  interesting  combination  of  dec- 
orative features.    I  present  it  here,  althoagh  a  little  ont  of  place  in  my 


classification  by  form,  in  order  to  point  out  the  similarity  between  ita 
decoration  and  that  of  Fig.  335.  It  is  a  handsome  mug  of  hard  gray 
ware,  finished  with  a  white  slip,  and  decorated  with  painted  designs  in 
tbe  prevailing  arrangemeut.  Four  equidistiint  nodes  of  large  size  are 
placed  about  the  shoulder  of  the  vessel.  These  occur  along  the  middle 
of  the  lower  zone  of  paiuted  devices,  the  notable  feature  being  that  the 


FiQ.  338 — Hindled  mag:  ProviDW  at  Tnwjui.— i. 

volutes  of  the  painted  scroll-work  encircle  the  nodes  and  inclose,  between 
their  interlinked  points,  cross-like  devices,  resembling  those  found  upon 
the  preceding  specimen.  These  crosses  occupy  the  apices  of  the  nodes, 
as  shown  in  the  illnstratlon.    The  painted  design  is  given  in  Fig.  337. 


348 
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The  design  proper — tlie  interlioked  scrolls — is  in  white,  the  dark  color 
being  used  as  a  ground  to  develop  it.  Thi«  is  true  of  a  ^at  majority 
of  the  extiDiples  preseuted.  The  same  device,  with  a  slightly  differeot 
con  lb  ill  at  ion,  is  secu  in  Fig.  338,  vbich  illustrates  a  small  jug  from  the 


— Pkl'nlf  d  <lriil|;ii. 


Keaiii  collection.  The  design  is  well  shown  in  Fig. 339,  and  ia  thiscaae 
it  will  readily  be  eeeu  that  the  motive  proper  is  iu  white,  while  the  bhick 
hooks  and  Ihe  connecting  lozenge-shaped  fignrca,  forming  the  cross, 
represent  the  ground.    This  association  of  the  cross  with  the  linking  of 


the  senilis  in  Hiiggcstive  of  apoKsible  origin  of  the  device  as  used  inde- 
pendently in  the  inytiince  fjiveii  in  Fiy.  335. 
I  shall  now  present  it  siiiiill  group  of  handled  vessels  of  varying  char- 


acters upon  ^vhicll  we  have  souie  illustrations  of  a  peculiar  treatment  of 
meander  motives. 


«.] 
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The  vesset  itlastrated  in  Fig.  340  belong  to  the  Keam  collection.  The 
decoration  ia  very  simple  and  consists  of  a  novel  combination  of  ran- 
ning  scrolls.  The  design  is  produced  by  filling  in  the  space  between 
two  separate  chains  of  scrolls  in  black  with  fine  oblique  lines,  Fig.  341. 


Identical  treatment  of  the  meander  is  found  upon  a  mug  bronght  ftvm 
Zuni  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  £}econd  Anuual  Keport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.    Fig.  342.    This  will  be  apparent  when  the 


design,  Fig.  343,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  preceding.  The  first  is 
drawn  in  curved  black  lines,  the  ground  remaining  white,  the  second 
is  io  rectilinear  white  lines,  the  ground  being  black. 


Fia.  BM.— Painted  oinameiit. 


Two  others  of  like  character,  one  angular  and  the  other  curvilinear, 
are  found  upon  small  red  vessels  &om  Tnsayan,  Figs.  344  and  346.    Still 
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aootber  iiotew»rt)i)-  example  is  foDDd  npontbe  'iBtaiar  aarfaee  of  »  red 
bowl  frcfiD  Cibola,  wbicb,  wtaea  projected  in  a  straight  line,  gires  tbe 
baodiioine  omameDt  illoJitrated  ia  Fig.  316. 


There  is  ia  tbe  Keam  collection  a  very  lateresting  vessel,  having  tvo 
heavy  borizoDtal  loops  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  tbe  body.    13ie 


painted  figure  coniiitita  chiefly  of  a  rectangular  meander  in  white  bor- 
dered by  block  and  forming  a  wide  zone  about  tbe  body  of  tbe  vessel. 
Tbe  spaces  are  flllol  in  with  line  parallel  obliqne  lines.   With  the  addi- 


Fiu.  317.-nuiill»l  viuH>:  I'tuviiicv  uf  TuBayin.— t. 

tion  of  a  foot  lliis  vcmsoI  noiilil  be  found  to  resemble,  in  both  form  and 
oriuiiiient,  aouic  oarly  variotios  of  tlic  Oreek  k.vlis. 

Tin'  widomoutlied  vuse  sliowu  in  Vig.  348  dlfi'ers  very  decidedly  in 
style  from  tbe  last.  It  is  liner  in  textnre  and  mneb  more  carefully  fln- 
isbwl.     The  form  is  deeidedly  antique.     Tbo  painted  design  is  quite 
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indistinct,  the  color  having  rubbed  off  or  faded  oat.  The  work  has  been 
neatly  done  with  a  fine  brash  and  exhibits  some  new  features  in  point 
of  detail.    If  we  trace  ont  the  flgnres,  however,  we  will  see  that  there 


■Inco  of  TuanyMi.— 4. 


are  no  new  motives,  the  meander  fonning  the  basis  of  all.    There  ia  a 

donble  line  of  flgnres,  the  apper  oiie  being  the  mord  simple,  as  usual. 

In  the  bottle  illustrated  in  Fig.  349  tbe  usnal  motives  have  been  em- 


'rovinca  of  t'uai;>ii.--t. 


ployed.  A  tew  heavy  lines  Ber\'e  to  give  emphasis  to  the  lip,  while  a 
band  of  linked  scrolls  is  carried  around  the  eboulder,  bordered  by  sim- 
ple parallel  lines.  Unpretentious  as  the  work  is,  it  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.    The  shape  is  repeated  in  modem  Pueblo  pottery.    It  is  the 
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original  of  the  canteen,  which  has  acqaired  the  flattened  form  through 
accident,  or  ciiange  in  the  habits  of  the  people  employing  it.  A  very 
superior  example  of  these  bottles  is  given  in  Fig.  350.  Tlie  body  is 
somewhat  flattened  and  the  sides  are  nearly  perjieudicalar,  giving  two 


i.  3M.-Buttte:  Pi 


well  defined  spaces  for  decoration,  the  one  above  and  tlie  other  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  body.  Tlie  latter  space  is  occupied  by  a  very  slen- 
der, meandered  liue  in  white,  the  interspaces  being  filled  iu  with  black. 
Four  links  encircle  tlic  vessel,  two  oblong  ones  occurring  upon  the  sides 


iind  two  short  ones  bcneatli  tliu  handles.  The  upper  surface  is  deco- 
riited  with  a  bund  of  scrolls,  four  in  number,  partially  defined  in  white 
by  puiutiug  the  siiace  on  one  side  black.  There  are  two  low,  kuob- 
liko,  vertically  perforateil  handles  on  the  shoulder  of  the  vessel. 
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The  vessel  Bhown  in  Fig.  351  ib  intereetiug  on  occoaDt  of  the  pecaliar 
knobB  or  ears  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  near  the  lip.  They  radel; 
resemble  the  corolla  of  a  flower,  but  snggest  as  well  the  wheel-like  coils 
of  hair  gathered  np  at  the  sides  of  the  head  by  the  women  of  Moki. 
They  were  probably  associated  with  some  superstition  of  the  aociente. 
The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  uousnally  high.  The  shape  is  qnite  grace&l 
and  the  painted  decoration  is  simple  and  eflective. 

Id  acollection  recenlly  sent  from  the  vicinity  of  Spriugerville,  Arizona, 
by  E.  W.  Nelson,  there  are  a  number  of  vessels  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  shorter  necks  and  rounder  bodies.  They  are 
small,  well-finished,  and  in  some  cases  quite  now-looking.  The  designs 
in  black  are  nicely  executed  and  exhibit  considerable  refinement  of  taste. 
One  having  a  small  animal  hea<l  attached  to  the  side  of  the  neck  is  illtts- 
trated  in  Fig.  362.    A  broad  meandered  border  encircles  the  neck,  and 


fici,  sra.— Tm«  :  KmMh  AriioDL— t. 

a  superb  pattern,  consisting  of  four  ingeniously  combined  horizontal 
chains  of  meanders  in  white  covers  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  body, 

Eccentric  and  life  forms.— In  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Nelson  there 
are  several  eccentric  forms.  One,  a  two-storied  vessel  of  good  propor- 
tion, neat  finish  and  ornamentation,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  353.  The  form 
is  an  excet)tionaI  one  in  the  ancient  ware,  but  is  frequently  seen  in  mod- 
em work  of  the  Pueblos  and  other  tribes.  It  had  its  origin  perhaps  in 
a  double-lobed  form  of  the  gourd,  or  jiossibly  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  superposition  of  one  vessel  upon  another. 

As  previously  observed,  the  Pueblo  ware  is  characterized,  in  a  general 
way,  by  great  simplicity  of  form.  There  is,  however,  one  small  group 
of  eccentric  forms  within  which  we  find  a  pretty  wide  range  of  outline, 
a  few  specimens  exhibiting  undoubted  resemblances  to  life  forms.  Near- 
ly all  are  bottles  with  handles  and  lobed  bodies,  ofteu  unsymmetricaL 
i  ETH. 23 
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The  handle  in  each  case  connects  the  lip  nrith  the  shonlder  or  body  of  the 
vessel.  The  tobes  are  generally  three  in  namber  and  are  rarely  of  equal 
dimensions,  one  being  more  or  leaa  prolonged. 


Fin.  3S3— ViH  of 


It  is  very  Oifficnlt  to  say  where  these  carious  forma  originated,  or  in 
what  direction  they  were  developing.  Did  the  archaic  potter,  by  exag- 
gerating the  accidental  eccentricities  of  early  and  simple  forms,  arrive 
at  these  grotesqae  shapes,  did  use  determine  their  conformation,  or  must 
we  look  for  tlieir  originals  in  antecedent  utensils  derived  from,  or  made 
in  direct  imitation  of,  life  forms? 


It  is  manifestly  useless  to  seek  for  their  antecedents  within  the  limits 
of  the  ceramic  art.  A  few  are  of  such  a  shape  as  to  suggest  the  sldu 
\e88eia  so  often  used  '>y  primitive  peoples,  aud  their  origin  in  this 
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manner  wonld  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  laws  of  art  growth.  One 
variety  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shoe  or  moccasin.  Another  takes 
the  form  of  a  bird.  In  regard  to  their  origin  it  would  indeed  be 
a  marvel  if  they  should  be  found  to  represent  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween the  skin  vessels  of  primitive  i^eoples  and  the  conventional  pitcher 
of  civilization,  as  corresponding  eliapes  are  thoaght  to  do  in  Eastern 
countries. 


Within  the  Poeblo  province  these  vessels  are  widely  bat  not  very 
generally  distributed,  so  far  as  specimens  at  hand  show.  I  have  alrea^dy 
described  two  examples,  Figs.  255  and  2o6,from  Saint  George,  Utah, 
which  are  of  the  simplest  type,  havingthree  nodes  with  no  saggestion 
of  life  form. 


Flo,  SM,— VaHmf  eccenlrii  formi  Tiu»y«B.-i 


In  Fig.  35i  we  have  n  snuill,  well- finished  cup  of  white  ware,  tVom 
Tusayan,  similar  in  outline  to  the  Saint  George  specimens.  One  of  the 
three  somewhat  pointed  nodes  is  considerably  more  prominent  than  the 
others.  The  handle  is  unique,  being  modeled  apparently  after  the 
curved  neck  of  a  gonrd,  the  pointed  tip  touohiug  but  not  nniting  with 
the  body  of  the  vessel.  This  vessel  is  handsomely'  decorated  with  two 
bands  of  scrolls.  That  upon  the  neck  is  of  a  nsnal  form  consisting 
of  three  sets  of  linked  scrolls  with  zigzag  or  stepped  connecting  fillets. 
The  scrolls  of  the  lower  bands  interlock  npon  the  three  nodes  and  are 
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coDoected  by  broad  Z-Bbaped  stems  also  stepped  or  notched.  This  Bpe- 
cimeo  is  from  the  Keam  coUection. 

Another  smaller  ressel,  stilt  more  unique  in  character,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  355.  One  of  the  nodes  is  very  much  prolonged,  giving,  with  the 
upright  neck,  a  form  rudely  suggestive  of  a  bird.  The  ornament,  like 
the  last,  consists  of  two  band».  The  upper  is  of  diamond-shaped  figures 
in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  and  the  lower  of  a  cleverly  managed 
meander,  which  is  ma^Ie  to  conform  neatly  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
body.    The  hooks  encircle  the  nodes  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  smaller  specimen  is  given  in  Fig.  356.  The  node  next  the  handle 
being  prolonged  resembles  the  tail  of  a  bird,  while  the  other  nodes, 
which  would  occupy  the  jilace  of  the  two  prominences  of  the  breast,  are 
barely  suggested.     The  decoration  is  extremely  simple. 

A  fine  specimen  of  these  uovel  vessels  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  357.  The 
body  is  much  jirolouged  ou  one  side  and  has  uo  prominence  whatever 
at  the  breast  points.  The  handle  is  but  slightly  arched  and  connects 
the  rira  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  projecting  lobe.  There  is  here  a 
rather  decided  suggestion  of  a  skin  or  intestine  vessel.  It  is  but  a 
step  trota  this  form  to  the  well-known  shoe  or  moccasin  shape  of  a  later 


period  ot  Tueblo  art,  a  form  known  in  nearly  all  centers  of  ancient 
American  culture.  The  decoration  is  simple  and  unique,  consisting  of 
a  meaudored  figure  in  white  nyton  a  black  ground,  with  parallel  border- 
ing lines  in  black.  U  (wnnects  opposite  sides  of  the  rim  passing  be- 
neath the  projecting  lobe. 

A  number  of  the  beat  examples  are  in  the  National  collection.  One 
of  those.  Fig.  358,  la  figured  liy  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  Third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Kthnology.  It  might  be  described  as  shoe-shaped, 
yet  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  headless  body  of  a  bird,  the  rather 
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square  projecting  breast  being  a  marked  teatnre.  The  paioted  orna- 
ment consists  of  broad  zigzag,  meandered  hands  dlled  in  witb  fine  oblique 
stripes. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  presented  in  Fig.  359.  The  triangalar 
or  three  lobed  form  of  body  is  still  noticeable,  two  of  the  i>oints  forming 
the  breast,  and  the  other,  mncli  prolonged,  staiuliiig  for  the  tail  of  the 
bird.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  feature  is  made  plain  by  the  painted 
figure.  A  conventional  design,  consisting  of  coDcentric,  plain  and 
zigzag  lines,  occupies  the  back,  and  terminates  behind  in  a  row  of  pin- 
nate marks,  evidently  a  conventional  drawing  of  the  tail.  The  wings 
are  indicated  at  the  sides  by  a  design  like  that  upon  the  back.  The 
breast  is  embellished  with  a  series  of  oblong  dots  probably  intended  for 
feathers.  In  this  case  the  neck,  which  is  high  and  narrow,  has  three 
prominences  near  the  top;  one  at  tbe  front  represents  the  bill  of  the 


bird,  and  others  at  the  sides  are  meant  for  eyes.  A  handle  has  con- 
nected the  head  with  the  middle  of  the  back.  This  is  nearly  all  broken 
away  and  the  stumps  have  been  perforated  for  the  insertion  of  cords. 
A  serrate  collar  in  black  encircles  the  ueck.  The  original  of  this  vase 
was  obtained  in  the  Pueblo  country  and  belongs  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, A  specimen  recently  acquired  by  the  National  Museum  is  supe- 
rior to  this  in  its  decorative  treatment.  Tbe  body  has  four  lobes,  one 
for  the  breast,  another  for  tbe  tail,  and  one  for  each  of  the  wings. 
Each  of  these  lobes  is  made  tbe  center  about  which  tbe  volutes  of  the 
very  elaborate  scroll-work  are  turned. 

I  shall  give  one  more  illustration,  Fig.  360.    This  is  taken  ftx>m  tbe 
Eesm  collection  and  represents  a  bird.    Tbe  vessel  is  qoite  distinct  in 
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shape  from  those  previonsly  giveo,  being  much  like  the  bird  vessels  of 
the  mouDd-buildera.  It  is  a  cup  with  coDStricted  rim,  the  head,  tail, 
nud  wings  of  the  bird  projecting  horizontally  from  the  outer  mai^n  of 


the  rim.    It  is  of  the  white  ware  and  has  had  a  painted  design  iu  black 
lines,  now  nearly  obliterated. 


l'ON(XI'DING    ItEMAliKS. 

Two  great  groups  of  ceramic  pitwliicts  have  now  been  presented — the 
coiled  wai-e  aud  the  white  decorated  ware.  These  gronps  belong  to  the 
lirst  great  jipriod  of  i»ueblo  art  in  clay.  Their  chronological  identity  is 
sonietiincs  itne.stioned,  the  coiled  ware  to  all  api>earauce8  being  the  more 
archiiic.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  rude  in  ruiish,  is  without  paiut«d  or- 
uament,  and  w««  relegated  to  the  more  ordinary  uses.  These  and  other 
features  give  countenance  to  the  theory  of  greater  antiquity ;  but  the 
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intimate  association  of  the  two  groups  in  nearly  every  locality  indicates 
close  indentity  in  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  other  classes  of  ware 
found  within  the  same  province  belong  to  different  times  or  to  distinct 
races,  but  they  are  widely  separated  in  many  important  characters  from 
the  two  leading  groups.  They  exhibit  greater  variety  of  form,  less 
constraint  in  decoration,  and  greatly  improved  technique,  points  tend- 
ing to  prove  advance  in  culture,  and,  presumably,  in  time. 

The  more  closely  the  ceramic  art  of  the  ancient  peoples  is  studied  the 
more  decidedly  it  appears  that  it  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  text- 
ile arts,  and  esiK^cially  by  basketry.  The  latter  art  was  practiced  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  within  historic  times  the  manufacture  of  baskets 
has  been  the  most  important  industry  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  slope 
of  temperate  North  America.  Ceramic  shapes,  wherever  found  within 
this  region,  coincide  closely  with  textile  outlines,  and  the  geometric 
ornamentation  can  be  traced  to  textile  prototypes  originating  in  the 
technical  peculiarities  of  construction. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  the  preceding  studies  follows  naturally 
the  foregoing  statement.  There  are  in  the  pueblo  country  no  primitive 
forms  of  earthenware.  This  may  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  pueblo 
tribes  migrated  from  other  regions  in  which  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art 
had  existed,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  individuality  in 
the  potter's  art,  and  its  evident  dependence  upon  the  textile  art,  it 
leads  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  art  in  clay  was  acquired  by  these 
tribes  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  ancient  pueblos  practised 
the  art  of  basketry,  but  clearly  remained  ignorant  of  the  plastic  art, 
until  by  some  accident  of  environment  it  was  introduced  or  discov- 
ered. Under  the  influence  of  the  sister  art,  pottery  at  once  took  a  high 
stand.  During  the  first  stages,  however,  it  was  a  servile  art,  repro* 
ducing  the  forms  and  decorations  of  basketry.  The  true  plastic  char- 
acters of  clay  remained  practically  undiscovered,  and  is  only  now,  under 
the  influence  of  the  European,  dawning  upon  the  conservative  mind  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  plateaus. 

Besides  basketry,  it  is  probable  that  the  early  pueblos  made  use  of 
gourds  and  of  tissue  vessels,  traces  of  their  influence  occurring  quite 
frequently,  but  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  the  presence  of  carv- 
ings in  shell,  wood,  and  stone. 

I  do  not  .wish  in  this  place  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  pueblo  orna- 
ment. A  single  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  leading  decorative  conceptions.  Glancing  through  the 
series  of  vases  illustrated  under  painted  ware,  we  find  that  ninety-four 
out  of  one  hundred  designs  are  meanders,  or  are  based  upon  the 
meander.  Beginning  with  the  simple  waved  or  broken  line  we  pass  up 
through  all  grades  of  increasing  complexity  to  chains  of  curvilinear  and 
rectilinear  meanders  in  which  the  links  are  highly  individualized,  being 
composed  of  a  sigmoid  line,  terminating  in  reversed  hooks  ^  but  in  no 
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caHe  do  we  reach  a  loop  in  the  carved  forms  or  an  intersection  in  the 
angular  fonns.  The  typical  intersecting  Greek  fret  does  not  therefore 
occur,  nor,  I  may  add,  is  it  found  anywhere  in  native  American  art. 

The  constructional  characters  of  the  art  in  which  these  linear  forms 
developed,  although  they  encouraged  geometrical  elaboration,  forbade 
intersections  or  crossings  of  a  line  upon  itself,  and  the  genius  of  the 
decorator  had  never  freed  itself  from  this  bondage.  The  forms  im- 
posed uiK)n  decoration  by  the  textile  art  are  necesHarily  geometric  and 
rectilinear,  and  their  employment  in  other  and  less  conventional  arts, 
has  been  too  limited  to  destroy  or  even  greatly  modify  these  characters. 

The  study  of  Pueblo  art  embodied  in  the  preceding  pages  tells  the 
simple  story  of  the  evolution  of  art — and  especially  of  decorative  art — 
in  a  ])enod  when  the  exi>anding  mind  of  primitive  man,  still  held  in  the 
firm  grasj)  of  instinctive  and  traditional  methods — the  bonds  of  nature — 
was  steadily  working  out  its  sesthetic  destiny. 
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By  William  H.  Holmes. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

This  paper  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  i)reliiniiiary  studies  of  aboriginal 
ceramic  art  which  are  intended  to  be  absorbed  into  a  final  work  of  a 
comprehensive  character. 

The  groups  of  relics  selected  for  these  studies  are  in  all  cases  of  lim- 
ited extent,  and  are  such  as  can  lay  claim  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
completeness.  It  is  true  that  no  series  of  archseologic  objects  can  ever 
be  considered  complete,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  sources  of  supply 
may  be  so  thoroughly  explored  that  the  development  of  new  features  of 
importance  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  If  any  series  of  American 
ceramic  products  has  reached  such  a  condition,  it  is  that  of  the  middle 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  yet,  even  in  this  case,  I  consider  it 
unwise  to  attempt  a  monographic  study,  and  prefer  to  single  out  a  par- 
ticular collection,  making  it  the  subject  of  a  thorough  investigation. 

When  the  idea  of  preparing  such  a  paper  was  first  conceived,  the  col- 
lection presenting  the  greatest  advantages  was  that  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  which  was,  therefore,  chosen. 
Other  museums,  especially  those  at  Cambridge,  Saint  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington, were  rich  in  material  from  this  region,  but  none  of  these  collec- 
tions were  so  homogeneous  and  satisfactory. 

The  National  Museum  has  recently  received  imi>oitant  accessions 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, and  ere  the  publication  of  this  paper  will  probablj'  excel  all 
others  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  mound  relics.  Some  of  its  ma- 
terial has  already  been  published  by  Dr.  Charles  Ran,  Prof.  C.  C.  Jones, 
Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  and  myself,  and  several  additional  examples  are  given 
in  this  paper. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  has  described  and  illustrated  many  pieces 
belonging  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  Professor  W.  B.  Potter  and 
Dr.  Edward  Evers  have  issued  an  important  work  on  the  Saint  Louis 
collections,  in  Contributions  to  the  ArchaM)logy  of  Missouri. 
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This  stndy  is  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  a  thoroagh  classification  of 
the  nmltitade  of  relics,  and  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  procedore 
snited  to  a  broad  and  exhaostive  treatment  of  the  ceramic  art. 

I  do  not  exi>ect  to  discnss  ethnical  qnestions,  although  ceramic  studies 
will  eventually  be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  distribation  and 
migrations  of  peoples,  and  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  very  remote 
events  in  the  history  of  pottery -making  races. 

Some  of  the  results  of  my  studies  of  the  evolutionary  phase  of  the 
subject  are  embodied  in  an  accompanying  paper  upon  the  ^^  Origin  and 
Development  of  Form  and  Ornament,"  and  a  second  paper  will  soon 
follow.  Before  the  final  work  is  issued  I  hope  to  make  close  studies  of 
all  the  principal  collections,  public  and  private.  In  such  a  work  the 
importance  of  great  numbers  of  examples  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Facts  can  be  learned  from  a  few  specimens,  but  relationshi|>s  and  prin- 
ciples can  only  be  derived  from  the  study  of  multitudes. 

I  shall  i)robably  have  occasion  to  modify  many  of  the  views  advanced 
in  these  preliminary^  papers,  but  it  is  only  by  pushing  out  such  advance 
guards  that  the  final  goal  can  be  reached. 

Since  the  original  issue  of  this  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Daven- 
port Academy  of  Sciences,  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  has  been  made 
and  much  additional  matter  and  a  number  of  illustrations  have  been 
added. 

I  wish  in  this  place  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  M. 
L.  D.  Putnam  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Pratt,  whose  generous  aid  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me. 


CERAMIC  GROUPS. 

In  studying  the  collections  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  I  find  it  con- 
venient to  classify  the  ceramic  products  in  three  great  groups,  which  be 
long  to  as  many  pretty  well-defined  districts  ;  these  I  have  named,  for 
convenience  of  treatment,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Middle  Mississippi, 
and  the  Lower  Mississippi  or  Gulf  provinces.  Other  pottery  occurs  within 
the  limits  of  these  areas,  but  the  examples  found  in  the  museums  are  so 
few  that  very  little  of  importance  can  be  learned  from  them. 

The  three  grou])s  enumerated  are  not  equally  represented.  The  great 
body  of  our  collections  is  from  the  middle  province.  The  ware  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  or  Gulf  district,  of  which  wo  have  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  pieces,  has  many  features  in  common  with  the  pottery  of  the  mid- 
dle district,  and  at  the  same  time  is  identical  in  most  respects  with 
that  of  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  east.  No  well-defined  line  can  be  drawn 
between  them ;  but  the  ware  of  the  north  is  wholly  distinct  and  need 
never  be  confounded  with  the  other  groups. 
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Distribution. — It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  perfect  uni- 
formity in  the  pottery  of  this,  or  any  other,  extended  region;  local  pe- 
culiarities are  always  to  be  found.  The  products  of  contiguous  districts, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  and  Kew 
Madrid  County,  Missouri,  have  much  in  common,  and  will  at  once  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  family,  yet  the  diiferences  are  so 
marked  that  the  unskilled  observer  could  point  them  out  with  ease. 

As  indicated  by  decided  family  resemblances,  the  wares  of  this  group 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee,  cover  large  portions  of  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois, 
and  reach  somewhat  into  Iowa,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  The  types  are  better  marked  and  the  products  more  abundant 
about  the  center  of  this  area,  which  may  be  defined  roughly  as  includ- 
ing contiguous  partB  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  with  a 
pretty  decided  focal  center,  at  least  in  the  abundance  of  relics,  at  Pecan 
Point,  Arkansas. 

The  borders  of  the  district  are  necessarily  not  clearly  defined.  The 
characters  of  the  art  products  blend  more  or  less  with  those  of  neigh- 
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boring  8ectiou8.  Tbia  is  a  nsnal  phenomenon,  and  is  probably  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  mere  contact  of  peoples  leads  to  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  and,  consequently,  to  similarities  in  the  prodacts  of  industry. 
A  change  of  habitat,  with  its  consequent  change  of  en\ironment,  is  ca- 
pable of  modifying  art  to  a  great  extent.  Groups  of  relics  and  remains 
attriiluted  by  archaeologists  to  distinct  stocks  of  people,  may,  in  cases, 
be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  people  executed  under  the  influence  of 
different  environments  and  at  widely  separated  i)eriods  of  time. 

Mixed  conditions  in  the  remains  of  a  locality  are  often  due  to  the 
presence  of  different  peoi)les,  synchronously  or  otherwise.  This  occurs 
in  many  places  on  the  outskirts  of  this  district,  a  good  illustration  being 
found  in  East  Tennessee,  where  three  or  four  distinct  groups  of  ware 
are  intermingled.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  distribution  is 
governed  somewhat  by  the  great  water-ways,  and  i)ottery  of  this  prov- 
ince is  found  far  up  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  Elvers. 

How  FOUND. — All  peo[)les  have  resorted,  at  some  period  of  their  his- 
tory, to  the  practice  of  burying  articles  of  use  or  value  with  the  dead. 
It  is  to  this  custom  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  entire 
pieces  of  these  fragile  utensils.  They  are  exhumed  from  burial  mounds 
in  great  inunbers,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  perhaps,  from  simple,  un- 
marked graves  which  are  constantly  being  brought  to  light  by  the 
plowshare.  Fragmentary  ware  is  found  also  in  refuse  *  heaps,  on 
house  and  village  sites,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the 
land. 

This  pottery,  at  it^  best,  was  probably  not  greatly  superior  in  hard- 
ness to  our  own  soft  earthenware,  and  the  disintegrating  agencies  of 
the  soil  have  often  reduced  it  to  a  very  fragile  state.  Some  writer 
has  expressed  the  belief  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ware  of  this 
province  was  sun-baked  merely.  This  view  is  hardly  a  safe  one,  how- 
ever, as  clay,  unmixed  with  lime  or  other  like  indurating  ingredient, 
no  matter  how  long  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  would,  from  ages 
of  contaet  with  the  moist  earth,  certainly  return  to  its  original  con- 
dition. I  have  seen  but  few  i)ieces  that,  even  after  the  bleaching 
of  centuries,  did  not  show  traces  of  the  daik  niottlings  that  result  from 
impt'rfect  firing.  There  probably  was  a  period  of  unbaked  clay  preced- 
ing the  terracotta  epoch,  but  wo  cannot  expect  to  find  definite  traces 
of  its  existence  ex(M'pt,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  large  masses,  such  as 
mounds  or  fortifications,  were  employed. 

The  relations  of  the  various  articles  of  [Wttery  to  the  bodies  with 
which  they  were  assoejated  seem  to  bo  quite  varied.  The  positi(m  of 
each  vessel  was  determined  by  its  contents,  by  its  symbolic  use,  or  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  depositor.  Uniformitj'  cannot  be  exi)ected  in  this 
more  than  in  other  features  of  burial.  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
the  pieces  of  pottery  are  said  to  have  been  broken  before  final  inhnma 
tion  took  place,  but  such  was  certainly  not  the  practice  in  this  province. 
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Age. — There  can  be  do  reasonable  doubt  that  the  manafactore  of 
this  ware  began  many  centuries  betoi*e  the  advent  of  the  white  race, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  art  was  extensively  practiced  until 
quite  recent  times.  The  early  explorers  of  Louisiana  saw  it  in  use,  and 
the  processes  of  manufacture  are  described  by  Dumont  and  others. 

Possibly  Du  Pratz  had  in  mind  some  of  the  identical  vessels  now  upon 
our  museum  shelves  when  he  said  that  ^^the  women  make  pots  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  jars  with  a  medium-sized  opening,  bowls,  two-pint 
bottles  with  long  necks,  pots  or  jugs  for  containing  bear's  oil,  which 
hold  as  much  as  forty  pint-s,  and  finally  plates  and  dishes  in  the  French 
fashion."^ 

Vessels  were  certainly  made  in  great  numbers  by  the  Natchez  and 
other  tribes  within  our  period,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
belonged  to  the  great  group  uuder  discussion.  If  not,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  seek  the  cause  of  their  total  disap[)earance,  since,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  pottery  of  this  district,  as  shown  by  the  relics,  is  practically 
a  unit. 

The  introduction  of  metal  utensils  was  a  death  blow  to  the  native  in- 
dustry, although  some  of  the  southern  tribes,  the  Cherokees,  for  example, 
seem  to  have  practiced  the  art  continuously,  iu  a  very  limited  way, 
down  to  the  present  time.  There  is  but  little  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  the  art  of  the  whites  upon  the  ceramic  products  of  this  province, 
although  the  forms  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  suggestive  of  European 
models.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  art  had  reached  its  highest 
stage  without  the  aid  of  civilized  hands,  and  in  the  study  of  its  many 
interesting  features  we  can  feel  assured  that  we  are  dealing  with  purely 
aboriginal  ideas. 

The  pottery  of  this  province  is  remarkably  homogeneous  in  character, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  assigning  it  to  a  single  period  of  culture,  and, 
in  concluding,  that  the  peoples  who  developed  and  practiced  the  art  be- 
longed to  a  group  of  closely-allied  tribes.  We  can  also  state  without 
fear  of  precipitating  a  controversy  that  the  people  who  made  this  pot- 
tery were  "mound-builders."  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  people  as  the  builders  of  the  mounds  of  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  or  Georgia  or  contemporaneous  with  them. 

Use. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  various  forms 
of  vessels.  We  are  safe  iu  stating  that  in  very  primitive  times  nearly 
all  were  intended  for  use  in  the  domestic  arts,  and  that  as  time  went  on 
uses  were  differentiated — form,  as  a  consequence,  undergoing  many 
changes.  Early  writers  on  the  Southern  States  mention  a  number  of 
ordinary  uses,  such  as  cooking,  the  carrying  and  boiling  of  water,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  the  preservation  of  honey,  oil,  and 
paint. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  vessels,  and  these  generally  of  the 
pot-shaped  variety,  show  indications  of  use  over  fire.    It  is  well  known 
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that  with  most  peoples  particnlar  forms  were  devoted  to  especial  cere- 
monial uses.  The  construction  of  vases  exclusively  for  mortuary  pur- 
poses was  probably  not  generally  practiced,  although  a  few  examples, 
notably  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  372  and  420,  point  decidedly  in  this 
direction. 

The  simple  conditions  of  life  with  these  people  are  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  certain  forms.  Lamps,  whistles,  toys,  bricks,  tiles,  and  other 
articles  in  common  use  with  many  barbaric  nations,  are  not  found  in  this 
province.  Pipes,  so  neatly  shaped  by  other  mound-building  peoples,  are 
here  of  a  very  rude  character,  a  point  indicating  decided  distinctions  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  this  province  and  those  of  neighboring  sections. 

Construction. — The  methods  of  manufacture  have  evidently  been 
of  a  primitive  character.  The  wheel  or  lathe  has  not  been  used.  At 
the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  natives  were  observed  to  build  their  ves- 
sels by  a  i>rocess  known  as  "  coiling,''  and  by  modeling  over  gounls, 
and  over  blocks  of  wood  and  masses  of  indurated  clay  shaped  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  support  was  not  a  mold  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  was  simply  a  rounded  object  of  small  size  held 
in  one  hand  while  the  base  of  the  vessel  was  formed  over  it  by  the 
other.  Rounded  pebbles,  or  the  mushroom-shaped  objects  of  clay  some- 
times found  in  the  mounds,  would  have  served  the  purpose  perfectly. 
Trowels,  paddles,  stamps,  polishing-stones,  and  other  implements  were 
used  in  finishing. 

Baskets  were  also  used  as  molds,  and  pliable  fabrics,  such  as  nets 
and  coarse  cloths,  were  employed  in  some  sections.  The  methods  of 
baking  have  apparently  not  been  described  in  much  detail  by  early 
writers,  but  the  ware  itself  bears  the  marks  of  those  simple  processes 
known  to  our  modern  tribes.  It  is  hifjlily  probable  that  the  work  was 
done  by  the  women,  and  that  each  coniniunity  had  its  skilled  potters, 
who  built  and  baked  the  ware  in  the  oi)eu  air,  going  through  those 
simple  nmmineries  that  accompany  the  work  among  most  primitive 
peoples. 

Material. — The  material  employed  was  usually  a  moderately  fine- 
grained clay,  tempered,  in  a  great  majority  of  (;ases,  with  pulverized 
shells.  The  shells  used  were  doubtless  obtained  from  the  neighboring 
rivers.  In  many  of  the  vessels  the  particles  are  large,  measuring  as 
much  as  one-fourth  or  even  one-half  of  an  inch  in  widtii,  but  in  the 
more  elegant  vases  the  shell  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Pow- 
dered i)otsherds  were  also  used.  The  clay  was,  apparently,  often 
impure  or  loamy.  It  was,  probably,  at  times,  obtained  from  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  bayous— the  sediment  of  overflows — as  was  the 
potter's  clay  of  the  Nile.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
finer  processes  of  powdering  and  levigation  were  known.  A  slip  or 
wash  of  very  finely'  comminuted  clay  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  vessel.    The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  often  thick  and  un- 
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even,  aud  are  always  quite  poroas,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  in 
the  storage  of  drinking- watef^  bat  one  resnlting  irom  accident  rather 
than  from  design. 

Color. — The  paste  of  this  ware  presents  two  marked  varieties  of 
color,  a  dark  and  a  light  hue.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  dark,  ranging 
froui  a  rich  black  to  all  shades  of  brown  and  gray.  The  lighter  tints 
are  usually  warm  ochrey  grays,  raiely  approaching  reddish  or  terra 
cotta  hues.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  differences  of  color  were,  to 
some  extent,  intentionally  produced,  and  that  the  material  or  methods 
of  firing  were  regulated  in  a  way  to  produce  one  tint  or  another  at  pleas- 
ure. This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  vases 
are  pretty  generally  dark,  while  certain  other  forms  are  as  uniformly 
light — the  latter  in  nearly  all  cases  being  used  for  the  application  of 
color,  or  of  designs  in  color. 

Form. — This  ware  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which 
are  extremely  pleasing.  In  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  the  other 
prehistoric  groups  of  the  eastern  United  States.  The  shapes  are  as 
varied  and  elegant  as  those  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  pottery,  but  are  infe- 
rior to  those  Qf  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru.  They  take  a  higher 
rank  than  the  prehistoric  wares  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  but  as 
a  matter  of  course  lack  the  symmetry  and  refinement  of  outline  that 
characterize  the  wheel-made  wares  of  Mediterranean  countries. 

As  I  classify  by  form  farther  on,  and  discuss  the  origin  of  form  as 
each  form-group  is  presented,  I  shall  not  make  further  reference  to  this 
topic  here. 

Finish. — The  finish,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  civilized  nations, 
is  rude.  The  surface  is  often  simply  hand  or  trowel  smoothed.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  was  more  or  less  carefully  polished  by  rubbing  with 
an  implement  of  stone,  shell,  bone,  or  other  suitable  substance,  the 
markings  of  these  tools  being  distinctly  visible.  Nothing  resembling 
a  glaze  has  been  found  on  pieces  known  to  be  ancient.  The  surface 
was  sometimes  washed  or  coated  with  a  slip  or  film  of  fine  clay  which 
facilitated  the  polishing,  and  in  very  many  cases  a  coat  of  thick  red 
ocher  was  applied. 

Ornament. — The  ancient  potter  of  the  middle  province  has  taken 
especial  delight  in  the  embellishment  of  his  wares,  and  the  devices  used 
are  varied  and  interesting.  They  include,  first,  fanciful  modifications 
of  form  ;  second,  relief  ornament ;  third,  intaglio  figures;  and,  fourth, 
designs  in  color. 

Modification  of  shape. — It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  this  region  had  a  very  refined  appreciation  of  elegance  of  out- 
line, yet  the  simple,  essential  forms  of  cups  and  pots  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  them.  There  are  many  modifications  of  shape  that  indi- 
cate a  taste  for  higher  types  of  beauty,  and  a  constant  attempt  to  realize 
them.    The  SBsthetic  sentiment  was  considerably  developed. 
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There  is  also  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  grotesque.  To  sach  an 
extreme  have  the  dictates  of  fancy  been  •followed,  in  this  respect,  that 
ntility,  the  true  office  of  the  utensil,  has  often  taken  a  secondary  place, 
although  it  is  never  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Bowls  have  been  fashioned 
into  the  shapes  of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  vases  and  bottles  into 
a  multitude  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  without  apparent  regard  to 
convenience.  All  of  these  modifications  of  essential  forms  were  doubt- 
less looked  upon  as,  in  a  sense,  ornamental.  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
they  were  in  no  cas^  intended  to  be  humorous. 

Relief  ornament — Decorative  ideas  of  a  purely  conventional  character 
are  often  worked  out  in  both  low  and  salient  relief.  This  is  generally 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  noiles  and  fillets  of  clay  to  the  plain 
surfaces  of  the  vessel.  Fillets  are  applied  in  various  ways  over  the 
body,  forming  horizontal,  oblique,  and  vertical  bands  or  ribs.  When 
placed  about  the  rim  or  base,  these  fi.lets  are  often  indented  with 
the  finger  or  an  implement  in  a  way  to  imitate,  rudely,  a  heavy  twisted 
cord — a  feature  evidently  borrowed  from  basketry.  Nodes  are  like- 
wise attached  in  various  ways  to  the  neck  and  body  of  the  vessel.  In 
some  cases  the  entire  surface  of  the  larger  vessels  is  varied  by  i>inching 
up  small  bits  of  the  clay  between  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
An  implement  is  sometimes  used  to  produce  a  similar  result. 

Inta/flio  designs.  —  The  aesthetic  tendencies  of  these  potters  are  well 
shown  by  their  essays  in  engraving.  They  worked  with  points  upon 
both  the  plastic  and  the  sun-dried  clay,  as  well  as  at  times  upon  the 
fire-baked  surface.  Figures  thus  produced  exhibit  a  wide  range  of 
artistic  achievement.  They  illustrate  all  stages  of  progress  from  the 
most  archaic  type  ol  ornament  —  the  use  of  dots  and  straight  lines  — 
to  the  most  elegant  combinations  of  curves;  and, finally,  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  life  forms  and  fanciful  conceptions. 

Generally,  when  a  blunt  implement  is  employed,  the  line  is  produced 
by  a  movement  that  1  shall  call  trailing^  in  contradistinction  toincisiun^ 
in  which  a  sharp  point  is  used,  and  excision  or  excavation^  which  is 
more  easily  accomplished  with  the  en<l  of  a  hollow  reed  or  bone.  Im- 
premised  or  stamped  ornament  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  anything  like 
repoussie  work  is  i)ractically  unknown.  The  practice  of  impressing 
cords  and  fabrics  was  common  among  many  of  the  northern  tribes,  and 
nets  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  and  ornamentation  of  vases  at 
many  points  within  this  jirovince.  The  use  of  stamps,  especially  pre- 
pared, was  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  northern  localities. 

Designs  in  color, — The  colors  used  in  painting  are  white,  red,  brown, 
and  black,  and  have  generally  consisted  of  thick,  op<ique,  clayey  paste, 
white  or  colored  with  ochers.  Occasionally  the  colors  used  seem  to 
have  been  mere  stains.  All  were  probably  laid  on  with  coarse  brushes 
of  hair,  feathers,  or  vegetable  fiber.    The  figures  are  in  most  Cases  sim- 
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pie.  aud  are  applied  in  broad,  bold  lines,  indicative  of  a  strong  talent 
for  decoration.  The  forms  are,  to  a  great  extent,  curvilinear,  and 
embrace  meanders,  scrolls,  circles,  and  combinations  and  groupings  of 
curved  lines  in  great  variety.  Of  rectilinear  forms,  lozenges,  guilloches, 
zigzags,  and  checkers  are  best  kuown. 

The  decided  prevalence  of  curved  forms  is  worthy  of  remark.  With 
all  their  fertility  of  invention,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  seem  never 
to  have  achieved  the  rectangular  linked  meander,  or  anything  more 
nearly  approaching  it  than  the  curren*:  scroll  or  the  an<iular  guilloche, 
while  other  peoples,  such  as  the  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
ancient  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  found  in  it  a  chief  resource.  The 
reasons  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  peculiarities  of  the  decorative  art 
of  the  mound-builders  as  embodied  in  pottery,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  antecedent  and  coexistent  arts  of  these  tribes.  Th(*se  peoples 
were  certainly  not  highly  accomplished  in  the  textile  arts,  nor  had 
they  felt  the  influence  of  advanced  architecture  such  as  that  of  Mex- 
ico. The  influence  of  such  arts  inevitably  gives  rise  to  angular  geo- 
metric figures.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  hyperborean  origin  for  both  the  people  and 
their  arts. 

The  origin  of  decorative  ideas,  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
acquired  by  the  various  arts,  and  their  subsequent  mutations  of  form 
and  significance  are  matters  of  the  grejitest  interest,  and  a  separate 
paper  will  Le  devoted  to  their  consideration. 

Classification  of  forms. — Form  cannot  be  made  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  classification,  yet  within  a  given  group  of  products,  defined  by 
general  characters,  a  classification  by  shape  will  be  found  to  facilitate 
description.  In  making  such  a  classification  we  must  distinguish 
essential  from  non-essential  features,  that  is  to  say,  for  example, 
that  bowls  must  be  placed  with  bowls,  bottles  with  bottles,  etc.,  dis- 
regarding the  various  fanciful  modifications  given  to  rims,  necks,  and 
bodies  for  the  sake  of  embellishment.  To  recognize  these  adventitious 
features,  which  are  almost  infinite  in  variety,  would  be  to  greatly  em- 
barrass form  classification. 

There  is  also  another  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  form  in  classifi- 
cation— the  nomenclature  is  very  imperfect.  We  cannot  use  Greek 
names,  as  our  forms  correspond  in  a  very  few  instances  only  with  the 
highly  developed  forms  known  to  classic  art.  Our  own  plain  terms,  al- 
though defective,  are  better  and  far  more  appropriate.  All  necessary 
correlations  of  form  can  readily  be  made  when  the  comparative  study  of 
the  i)ottery  of  the  world  is  undertaken. 

If  we  take  a  full  set  of  these  primitive  vessels  and  arrange  them  in 
the  order  of  increasing  complexity  we  have  an  unbroken  series  ranging 
from  the  simplest  cup  to  the  high-necked  bottle  with  perforat-ed  foot  or 
with  tripod.    A  partial  series  is  shown  in  the  upper  line,  Fig  361.    A 
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multitude  of  variations  from  these  outlines  are  found,  a  few  of  which 
are  suggested  in  the  lower  line. 
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Fig.  361.— Scale  of  fonns. 

Compound,  eccentric,  and  life  forms  are  given  elsewhere. 

In  deciding  upon  the  order  of  arrangement  for  the  various  form 
groups,  I  shall  be  governed  by  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  order 
of  evolution — a  progress  from  simple  to  complex.  First  then  we  have 
basin-like  vessels,  such  as  dishes,  cups,  and  bowls.  Second,  va«es  with 
wide  mouths  and  somewhat  globular  bodies,  the  larger  of  which  would 
be  very  generally  recognized  as  pais.  Third,  vases  with  full  bodies  and 
narrow  mouths,  such  as  are  often  termed  Jar«,  but  which  are  as  properly 
called  bottles.  Fourth,  vessels  with  high,  narrow  necks,  universally 
denominated  bottles.  Vessels  that  cannot  be  grouped  with  either  of 
these  classes  will  have  to  be  described  in  sub-groups,  arranged  in  the 
onler  of  their  complexity  or  importance. 

Origin  of  foem. — The  derivation  and  subsequent  mutations  of 
form  will  be  treated  somewhat  in  detail  as  the  various  forms  come  up, 
and  a  subsequent  paper  will  dwell  upon  the  topic  at  considerable  length. 

BOWLS. 

Basin  or  bowl-shaped  vessels  exhibit  great  diversity  of  shape  and  or- 
nament. In  size  they  range  from  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
depth  to  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  depth.  In 
color  and  finish  they  are  uniform  with  vessels  of  the  other  classes. 
Their  uses  were  doubtless  chiefly  domestic. 

Form. — The  forms  are  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  362. 
Many  are  simply  segments  of  spheres  and  vary  from  a  shallow  saucer 
to  a  hollow  perforated  globe.    Others  have  elongated,  compressed,  or 
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Fio.  362.— Forma  of  bowla. 


conical  bodies,  with  round  or  flattened  bases.  Rectangular  and  irregu- 
lar forms  are  sometimes  found.  Stands  and  legs  are  but  rarely  attached, 
and  handles,  excepting  those  of  a  grotesque  character,  are  exceptional. 
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It  will  probably  be  safe  to  assame  that  some  form  of  shallow  vessel — 
a  disb,  cup,  or  bowl,  was  the  first  artificial  form  produced.  Such  a  ves- 
sel would  be  most  easily  fashioned  in  clay  and  may  have  been  suggested 
by  accident,  or  by  natural  or  artificial  vessels. 

Whatever  the  origin  or  whichever  the  method  of  construction,  the 
difficulties  encountered  would  at  first  prevent  the  manufacture  of  other 
than  the  simplest  forms. 

Ornament. — The  ornamentation  of  bowls  was  accomplished  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  These  have  been  already  described  in  a  general  way, 
under  the  head  of  ornament.  Him  modifications  constitute  an  im- 
portant feature.  The  margin  or  lip  may  be  square,  oblique,  round,  or 
grooved,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  363  a,  6,  o,  and  d.  The  scallop  may  be 
employed  as  in  6  and/,  and  relief  ornament  may  be  added,  such  as  fil- 
lets and  nodes,  and  various  horizontal  projections,  as  shown  in  the 
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Fio.  303.— Modification  of  rims. 

second  line.  Fig.  363,  to  say  nothing  of  incised  lines  and  indentations, 
which  are  the  heritage  of  wicker-work. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  simple  Ideas  of  decoration,  the  fancy  of  the 
potter  led  him  to  add  embellishments  of  most  varied  and  often  of  ex- 
traordinary character.  The  nodes  and  ridges  have  been  enlarged  and 
prolonged,  and  fashioned  into  a  thousand  natuiul  and  fanciful  forms. 
Shells,  fish,  birds,  beasts,  human  and  impossible  creatures  have  been 
utilized  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Many  illustrations  of  these  are  given 
on  subsequent  pages. 

The  body  of  the  bowl  is  somewhat  less  profusely  ornamented  than  the 
rim.  The  interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  has  received  painted,  relieved, 
and  intaglio  designs.  In  the  painted  ones  the  favorite  idea  for  the  in- 
terior is  a  series  of  volutes,  in  broad  lines,  radiating  from  the  center  of 
the  basin.  Groups  of  festooned  lines,  either  painted  or  engraved,  and 
arranged  to  give  the  effect  of  imbricate  scales,  form  also  a  favorite  mo- 
tive. The  exterior  surface  of  the  incurved  rims  of  globular  vessels 
offers  a  tempting  surface  to  the  artist  and  is  often  tastefully  decorated 
in  all  the  styles. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS. — Ordituiry  forma, — I  have  not  thonght  it  c 
to  present  many  CQts  of  simple  undecorated  vessels,  as  their  abapes  are 
repeated  numberless  times  in  elaborated  forms.  The  crnde  examples 
teach  nothiug  as  to  stage  of  culture.  They  are  of  the  same  time  and 
people  as  the  finer  si>ecimen3. 

Tbe  small  bowl  given  in  Fig.  SQi  is  nnnsnally  well  made,  and  is  pe- 
culiar iu  having  its  interior  surface  decorated  with  a  rather  chaste  in- 


cised design  consisting  of  festooued  Hues.  This  was  a  favorite  idea  witli 
the  ancient  potters  and  niiiy  be  seen  on  both  exterior  and  interior 
sarfaces  of  a  variety  of  vessels.  Tbe  rim  is  beveled  on  the  inner  edge 
and  has  a  beaded  or  indented  fillet  encircling  the  outer  margin.  The 
bottom  is  somewhat  flattened.    This  specimen  is  from  Arkansas. 

In  Fig.  3fi5  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  dark,  nicely -finished  ware 
of  Arkansas.    Tbe  widely  expanding  rim  is  neatly  scalloped  on  the 


margin  and  is  finished  on  tlie  inside  with  a  pattern  of  incised  lines. 
These  lines  appear  to  have  been  engnived  iu  the  hardened  clay.  The 
form  is  rendered  graceful  by  .1  shallow  encircliug  depression  or  groove 
at  the  base  of  the  rim.     The  bottom  is  somewhat  flattened. 

Occasionally  we  find  very  deep  bowls  with  sloping  sides  and  flat  bot- 
toms resembling  our  common  flower  pots.  One  example  from  Arkansas 
is  seven  inches  in  disiineter  at  the  top  and  four  at  the  base,  and  five 
inches  deep.  A  heavy  band  of  cluy  has  been  added  to  the  outer  margin 
of  tbe  rim,  leaving  a  chauuel  above  and  beneath.  A  number  of  perfora- 
tions occur  iu  this  rim,  as  if  made  for  the  passage  of  tbongs  or  filaments. 
A  similar  specimen  of  larger  dimensions  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum. 
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We  have  a  autuber  of  bowls  with  iDcarved  rims.  This  form  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  south  aad  is  common  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

A  very  small  example  is  shown  iti  Fig.  3G6.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  is  uearly  hemispherical  while  the  rim  coutracts  slightly,  giving  a 
rather  graceful  outline.    The  exterior  is  embellished  with  a  simple  fig- 


ure eousisting  of  four  linked  scrolls  which  have  been  traced  with  a  blunt 
point  in  the  moist  clay. 

A  much  larger  vessel  resembling  the  above  in  shape  is  given  iu  Fig, 
3C7,  It  is  of  the  dark  brownish  shell-tempered  ware,  characteristic  of 
Arkansas.  The  lip  is  much  incurved  and  the  base  considerably  flat- 
tened ,  80  that  the  form  is  that  of  a  greatly  compressed  oblate  spheroid. 


The  outer  surface  has  been  moderately  well  polished,  and  is  ornameuted 
in  a  very  effective  manner  by  a  series  of  figures,  outlined  by  incised 
lines,  alternate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  minutn  punctures. 

A  favorite  form  is  a  bowl  with  full  deep  bodj  and  incurved  lip.  A 
vessel  of  this  class  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  368.  The  rim  is  but  slightly  in- 
curved, while  the  body  Is  considerably  constricted  below  the  greatest 
circumference.  It  is  a  unique  and  handsome  specimen.  The  color  of 
the  slip  is  a  pale,  I'eddish-gray,  a  little  darker  than  an  ordinary  flesh 
tint.  The  paste  is  seen  to  he  yellowish  where  the  surface  has  been  in- 
jured. The  ornament  is  a  simple  meander,  consisting  of  three  incised 
lines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Arkansas.  Other  bowls  of  like 
form  and  of  elegant  finish  are  found  in  the  collection.  They  are  gener- 
ally dark  in  color,  and  have  large  apertures,  low  walls  and  flattened 
bases.  The  meander,  mostly  in  its  more  simple  forms,  is  the  favorite 
decoration. 
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There  are  many  red  vessels  of  tbe  class  ooder  consideration,  bat  the 
majority  are  less  contracted  at  the  aperture  and  thus  are  somewhat  pot- 
shaped.  They  are  rather  rudely  coustructed  and  finished,  and  but  for 
the  color,  would  seem  to  be  iuteuded  for  ordinary  cookiug  purposes.  I 
obser\'e  in  a  number  of  cases  that  circular  medallion-  like  ornaments  have 
been  set  aronud  tbe  rim.  These  are  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  generally  perforated  or  punctured  in  two  or  three  places, 


Via.  we—hot 


apparently  with  the  idea  of  representing  a  face.  The  effect  is  very  mach 
like  that  of  the  email  perforated  disks,  riveted  ui>on  tbe  exterior  of  cop- 
per or  tin  kettles  for  tbe  purpose  of  atlaebiug  handles.  Occasionally 
a  tail-like  npi>cndage  is  addcil  to  the  under  side  of  these  discoidal  heads, 
suggesting  tbe  tadjtole  figures  upon  the  sacred  water  vessels  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians. 

One  large  basin  with  slightly  incurved  rim  hiis  a  series  of  triangular 
flgures  in  red  and  brown  upon  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  surfaces. 
It  is  rudely  finished  and  of  large  size,  being  eleven  inches  in  diameter 
and  seven  and  a  half  in  height. 

Eccentric  forms. — Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  life-forms 
as  exhibited  in  bowls,  I  must  present  n  few  unique  shapes. 


rkan»n»(;i.-!- 

Tbese  consist  of  ladle-shaped  vessels,  and  of  Iwwls  or  basins  with 
rectangular,  oval,  or  umsymmetrlcnl  outlines.  Ladles  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  the  Tliird  Annual  Itcport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  I  have 
illustrated  the  best  exiimplo  that  hiva  come  to  my  notice.  The  Daven- 
port collection  contains  but  one  specimen — a  rude  shallow  cup  with  a 
short  tliiok  handle.  Tlie  form  suggests  tbe  wooden  and  horn  s|)oous  of 
the  modern  tribes  and  may  have  originated  in  their  archaic  prototypes. 
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Fig.  369  illnstratee  a  minate  cttp  rudely  made  of  coarse  clay.  The 
oatline  ia  oval  and  slightly  pointed  at  one  end,  as  if  int«nded  for  pour- 
ing  liquids. 

In  Fig.  370  ve  have  another  amall  vessel  of  rade  finish  with  two 
pointed  lips.  A  mach  larger  vessel  of  similar  shape  may  be  seen  in 
the  Davenport  collection.  The  projecting  pointed  lip  is  rarely  fonnd  in 
aboriginal  pottery,  although  I  see  no  reason  why  snch  a  featnre  may 
not  readily  have  been  suggested  to  the  savage  by  the  prolonged  mar- 
gins of  his  vessels  of  shell. 

Rectangular  vessels  are  of  the  rude  shell-tempered  ware,  and,  although 
rare,  are  widely  distributed. 

Fig.  3T1  illustrates  a  specimen  from  Pecan  Point,  Arkansas.  The  sur- 
face is  rudely  finished  and  without  polish.  The  color  is  a  dark  gray, 
mnch  flecked  with  large  particles  of  white  shell.    Another  example  baa 


Fio.  an.— RMtangular  boul :  r«»n  Polnl,  Arkuuaa.— 1. 

a  square  rim  but  a  rounded  bottom,  and  is  covered  with  a  coat  or  slip  of 
dark  red  clay. 

A  small  vessel  from  the  same  region  as  the  preceding  has  the  rim 
pressed  in  on  the  four  sides,  leaving  sharp,  projecting  corners. 

One  of  the  most  notable  veFsels  in  the  collection  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
372.  It  is  a  heavy  casket  consisting  of  two  parts,  body  ami  lid,  and  is 
made  as  nsual  of  clay  and  coarsely  pulverized  shell.  It  is  brownish  gray 
in  color  and  bears  some  marks  of  the  baking.  It  was  obtained  by  Cap- 
tain W.  P.  Hall  from  a  low  mound  at  Bale's  Point,  Tennessee,  and  is  de- 
scril)ed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  in  the  following  language :  "  It  is  of  rude, 
irregular,  quadrangular  form,  made  in  two  parts.  The  lower,  or  case 
proper,  is  12  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep,  inside 
measure,  the  upper  edge  being  slightly  bent  inward  all  around.  The 
upper  part  or  lid  is  of  similar  form  iind  dimensions,  being  very  slightly 
larger,  so  as  to  close  down  over  the  olhcr  part,  alwut  one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  is  boniewbat  more  shallow.  As  the  lid  does  not  fit  very  per- 
fectly, the  joint  around  the  edge  had  been  plastered  np  with  clay. 
When  found,  it  contained  Ihe  remains  of  a  very  small  child  reduced  to 
dost,  except  that  some  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  jaws,  and  limbs  retained 
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their  form,  crumbling  rapidly,  however,  apon  removal  and  exposure  to 
the  nir.  Tbere  wero  also  found  two  or  three  dozen  small  shell  beads. 
Excepting  the  remains  described,  tbe  case  was  entirely  empty.  The 
case  weighs  six  aod  a  quarter,  and  the  lid  just  six  pounds."  Thia  ia 
one  of  the  very  few  vesaels  that  would  seem  to  have  been  constmcted 
especially  for  mortuary  pnrposes. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  liat  of  eccentric  forms  a  singular  example  from 
the  collection  of  J.  R.  Thibanlt,  of  Little  Eock,  Arkanaag.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  373  it  is  an  oblong,  trough-like  vessel  with  flat  projecting  wings 
at  the  ends.  It  ia  extremely  well-fiuished,  with  thin  walls,  symmetrical 
form,  and  high  polish.  The  color  is  quite  dark  and  the  material  is  as 
usual.      The  engraved  design  consists  of  incised  lines,  which  form  a 


Fio.  3TJ — Cnrial  task. 


number  of  rectangular  compartments  extending  around  the  exterior  sar- 
face  of  the  btxly.  The  wings  are  perforated.  The  form  of  this  vessel 
suggests  the  wooden  trays  of  some  modern  tribes.  A  similar  example, 
which  is  illustrated  iu  the  TUird  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, is  of  much  inferior  interest,  being  i»laiii  and  rude. 

Life  forms. — A  very  large  percentage  of  the  bowls  of  this  district  are 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble,  more  or  less  closely,  the  form  of 
some  living  creatm-c — bird,  beast,  or  reptile.  Esi>ecial  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  heads.  These  are  modeled  in  tbe  round  and  attached 
to  the  rim  or  side,  while  other  parts  of  the  animal  appear  upon  different 
portions  of  the  vessel. 
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It  will  be  difQcalt  to  determine  tbe  origio  of  this  curinas  practice. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  nay  that  It  came  fVom  the  elaboration  of  han- 
dles, simply  to  please  fancy,  for  the  reason  that  vessels  of  this  class  are 
rarely  known  to  have  had  simple  handles;  nor  from  the  modification  of 
simple  ornaments,  as  such  were  but  little  used.  It  is  still  less  probable 
tbat  animal  forms  were  first  modeled  independently,  and  afterwards 
changed  in  sncb  a  way  as  to  serve  as  vessels.  There  are  no  examples 
of  animal  forms  in  clay  independent  of  vessels.  It  woold  not  be  con- 
sistent with  primitive  methods  of  procedure  to  copy  nature  direct,  at 
least  antil  some  mystic  significance  had  become  attached  to  tbe  fonn 
employed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  origin  of  this  practice  is 
not  to  be  fonnd  within  tbe  plastic  art  itself,  but  in  the  shapes  of  antece- 
dent and  co-existent  vessels  of  other  materials  in  which  life  forms  had 
been  employed ;  or  in  tlio  uso  of  natural  objects  tliemselves  aa  utensils, 
the  original  forma  not  having  been  lost  sight  of  and  having  in  time  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  othernatural  forms.  Examples  of  tbe  latter 
class  may  be  cited. 


Fio.  S7S.— TruUjtli'ibapiiil  venid^  Arki 
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Shells  were  primitive  vessels.  The  hard  cases  of  seeds  and  fruits  were 
also  much  nsed.  These  were  doubtless  autecedent  to  vessels  of  clay. 
They  were  the  natural  models  for  the  potter,  the  carver  in  wood  or 
stone,  and  their  employment  as  sncb  served  to  lead  up  gr.idually  to  a 
more  realistic  and  general  use  of  natural  stiaites  in  works  of  art  to 
which  they  were  not  essential  features.  The  importance  of  the  various 
animal  forms  was  increased  by  their  association  with  religious  ideas," 
Nearly  all  the  vessels  of  this  class  presented  iii  the  following  illustratious 
come  from  the  vicinity  of  Pecan  Point,  Arkansas. 

Clay  vessels  imitating  both  marine  and  fresh-water  shells  are  occasion- 
ally obtained  from  the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  conch  shell  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  model,  especially  in  its 
modified  form,  Fig.  374,  a  and  b.  The  ciam  shell  is  also  imitated  in  e  and 
d.  The  more  couveutional  forms  of  these  vessels  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, aa  they  point  out  the  tendencies  and  possibilities  of  modifica- 
tioD.    An  instructive  example  illustrated  in  e  has  four  groups  of  nodes, 
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eacb  coiiRiKting  of  a  large  central  node  with  four  or  fire  smaller  ones, 
KurrouQiling  it,  set  about  the  rim,  tbe  conceptioD  being  that  of  foor 
idiellH  joined  in  one  rewsel,  with  tbe  noded  apexes  tarned  oatward  aod 
tbe  baseH  inward. 

A  Htil)  more  highly  eoDventiooalized  form  is  sbowo  in/.    Tbe  cap  is 
UDsymmetrica)  in  ootline,  and  has  a  few  imperfect  nodes  near  one  cor- 


ner, but  its  resemblance  to  a  shell  would  bardly  be  recognized  by  one 
aiiacquaintcd  with  more  realistiu  renderings  of  like  subjects.  In  g  we 
have  an  imitation  of  a  shell  cay  placed  witliin  a  plain  cnp. 

A  very  goo<l  illustration  of  tbisclass  of  vessel  is  given  in  Fig.  375.  It  is 
evidently  intended  to  imitate  a  trimmed  conch  shell.  The  apex  and  a  few 
of  the  surrounding  nodes  are  shown  at  tbe  right,  wbile  tbe  base  or  spine 
forms  aprojecting  lip  at  the  left.    A  coil  of  clay  forms  the  apex.    This 


is  earned  ontwiird  in  ii  witiistnil  wpirui  lo  the  noded  shoulder.  We  have 
hero  a  Hiigdcstioii  of  the  orinin  of  a  favorite  di'corative  motive,  tbe 
scroll,  ii  chiw,  however,  which  the  paucity  of  examples  makes  it  difficult 
to  follow  up  satisfactorily. 

Although  we  may  not  bo  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusiou  in 
n>gard  lo  the  origin  aixl  signilicanee  of  the  practice  of  modeling  life 
forms  in  clay,  wo  are.  certain  of  one  thing,  that  it  became  an  important 
fciituiv  in  the  potter's  art,  and  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  practice 
broke  loose,  from  the  restraints  of  birth  and  tradition  and  s 
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freedom  in  the  production  of  any  form  that  snperstition  or  fancy  hap- 
pened to  select. 

The  artiHt  probably  did  not  follow  nataro  with  great  accuracy  in  all  the 
detailB  of  species  and  varieties,  but  some  definite  model  must  have  been 


no.  BT6. — Frog-ibaped 


in  view,  in  nearly  all  caaeB,  and  sncb  characters  as  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  that  creature  were  never  lost  sight  of,  consistency 
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being  a  most  notable  characteristic  of  the  art  of  a  savage  c 
people. 


The  Bnnflsh  was  a  favorite  model,  but  its  form  was  generally  em- 
ployed in  vessels  with  opright  necks.     A   nnmber  of  examples  occur 
4  ETH 25 
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Id  the  next  section.     Of  reptiliaa  forms  the  frog  Beems  to  hare  been 
the  favorite. 

Fen'  examples  occur,  however,  in  the  shallower  vessels.    In  the  bow] 
illustrated  in  Fig.  376,  the  varioDB  members  of  the  body  are  boldly 


no.  JW— Bird-shaped  bowl;  ArltaiuM.— i. 

modeled,  and  appear  sibout  the  most  expanded  portion  of  the  vessel. 
The  rim  is  ornariK'nted  witli  a  series  of  notches,  ami  two  small  loops 
connect  the  rim  with  the  head  and  tail  of  the  creature.  The  legs  are 
characteristic,  and  the  long  toea  extend  beneath  the  body.    The  bottom 
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of  the  vessel  is  flat.  The  make  and  finish  are  as  usual,  but  the  surface 
has  been  painted  red.  A  similar  vessel  is  shown  in  Fig.  377,  the  view 
being  taken  from  the  front.  It  is  well  polished  and  haa  a  rounded  bot- 
tom.   The  color  is  dark. 


Another  remarkable  example  of  this  use  of  animal  forms  is  seen  in 
the  vessel  presented  in  Fig.  378.  A  deep  globular  bowl  of  dai-k,  well- 
polished  ware  is  made  to  represent  the  head  of  an  animal.  A  long 
snout,  with  teeth  and  nostrils  and  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  knobs 


JTio.  882.— Bowl  witb  groteaqi 


for  eyes,  embellishes  the  right  side — as  seen  in  the  cut— ears  appear 
at  the  front  and  back,  and  a  circular  node  standing,  perhaps,  for  the 
severed  neck,  is  placed  at  the  left.  The  head  has  a  decidedly  porcine 
look,  yet  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  raccoon  or  an  opossum. 
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Fig.  379  illastratcs  a  large  nhallow  bowl  or  pan  of  ordinary  form  and 
Qoish.  The  head  of  a  bird  resembllDg  a  turkey  is  attached  to  ooe  Bide, 
with  the  bill  turned  inward.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  Btnall 
handle-like  projection  that  represents  the  bird's  tail. 

A  vessel  of  somewhat  extraordinarj-  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  380.  The 
bowl  is  smaller  and  deeper  than  the  last,  and  serves  as  the  body  of 
a  binl,  the  bead  and  tail  of  which  are  of  anaaual  proportions.  The 
neck  is  very  long  and  thick  and  is  gracefully  curved,  bat  the  head 
is  not  modeled  with  sufficient  care  to  make  apparent'  the  species  in- 
tended. 

The  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  381  is  also  finished  in  imitation  of  a  bird. 
In  this  case  the  bird  is  placed  upon  its  back,  the  neck  and  head  being 
looped  up  to  form  a  sort  of  handle  on  one  side,  while  the  legs  answer  a 
like  puqiose  on  the  opposite  side.  The  wings  are  represented  by  a 
number  of  lines  rudely  engraved  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
resemblance  of  this  bowl  to  the  wooden  basins  made  by  Northwest 
Coast  Indians  is  very  Ktrikiug. 

The  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  382  is  one  of  the  most  unique  yet  brought  to 
light.  It  is  a  heavy,  rather  rudely  finished  bowl,  to  the  rim  of  which 
two  grotesque  heads,  apparently  of  nondescript  character,  have  been 
attached.  One  resembles  the  oft-occurring  plumed  serpent  of  atrorigi- 
ual  American  art  in  a  number  of  its  characters.  The  other  has  a  double 
comb  somewhat  resemliling  that  of  a  domestic  fowl.  No  description 
can  convey  as  clear  a  conception  of  these  monstrosities  as  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 


A  good  degree  of  skill  is  shown  in  the  uio<Ieling  of  varieties  of  birds. 
A  fair  idea  of  the  accui-acy  of  these  potters  in  this  direction  will  be 
conveyed  by  the  series  of  heads  shown  in  Fig.  383.     Several  species  of 
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dunks  are  apparently  differcntinted,  one  of  which,  reHembting  the  sum- 
mer duck  closely,  is  given  in  a,  while  the  head  given  in  b,  although 
possibly  also  intended  for  a  duck,  is  much  lilie  a  grouse  or  partridge. 
"Hie  pigeon  or  dove  is  seen  in  o,  tbe  vulture  or  eagle  in  d,  and  the  owl 
in  e. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  grotesque  and  outlandish  heads 
than  those  attached  to  the  bowls  illustrated  in  Figs.  385  and  33C.  The 
vessels  themselves  are  of  the  usual  type,  rudely  modeled  and  finished 
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and  very  heavy.     The  first  is  dark  in  color,  the  other  red.    The  strange 
animal  here  represented  is  certainly  not  a  close  copy  of  auythiug  in 
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nature.  It  is  cbaracterized  by  upright  ears,  a  high  bulbous  snoat  and 
a  gnnning  moutli.  The  teeth  in  some  cases  resemble  the  fangs  of  a 
serpeiit.    The  eyes  consist  of  rounded  nodes ;  and  often  curved  lines, 


incised  or  in  relief,  extend  from  them  or  the  mouth  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck.    The  tail  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  vessel  is  turned  upward 


and  coiled.    The  type  specimens  of  this  form  are  from  Pecan  Point, 
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Tbo  peculiar  character  of  this  clasa  of  heads  is  veil  shown  in  tlie 
series  given  in  Fig.  384.  My  observations  have  led  me  to  suspect  that 
they  may  be  the  result  of  attempts  to  model  in  clay  the  mythical  plumed 
serpent  which  is  so  graphically  delineated  in  the  enirraving  upon  the 
little  vase  shown  in  Fig. 407.  The  fact  that  In  one  case  legs  have  been 
added  to  the  base  of  the  body  militates  against  this  theory.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  gargoyle  heads  of  mediieval  architectnre  suggests 
the  possibility  of  early  European  influence. 

If  possible,  a  still  more  novel  conceit  is  embodied  in  the  handle  of 
the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  387.  It  can  be  likened  to  nothing  in  nature 
more  readily  than  to  the  antler  of  an  elk.  This  veeeel  is  of  a  dark 
brownish  color,  and  is  but  slightly  polished.  A  duplicate  specimen  of 
inferior  size  and  finish  has  recently  been  added  to  the  !N'ational  Maseum 
from  a  grave  at  Pecan  Point. 

Similar  to  the  preceding  in  general  appearance  are  a  number  of  bowls 
or  deep  pans,  embellished  with  the  heads  of  animals.  A  very  good 
example  is  given  in  Fig.  388.  The  head  has  a  decided  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  female  deer  or  fawn.  The  tail  appears  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  basin,  and  is  pendant,  as  in  nature.  Legs  have  been 
added  to  the  base  of  the  bowl;  these  terminate  beneath  the  body  in 
cloven  hoofs. 

The  small  bowl,  shown  in  Fig.  389,  is  nearly  hemispheiical  in  shape. 


A  small  bead,  representing  some  animal,  has  been  attached  to  the 
rim.  The  exterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  number  of  groups  of 
roughly-worked  concentric  ridges,  which  may  be  meant  to  imitate  hair. 
These  ridges  have  apparently  been  made  by  pinching  up  the  clay  be- 
tween the  nails  of  the  fingers  aud  thumb.  Figures  of  similar  form  are 
generally  incised.  This  vessel  is  probably  from  the  Tlcinity  of  Pecan 
Point. 

The  creature  represented  by  the  bead,  shown  in  Fig.  390,  would  not 
be  recognized  from  the  cut,  or  perhaps  not  even  with  certainty  from 
any  single  specimen,  but  with  a  number  of  examples  in  view,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation.  The  animal  intended  is  a  bat.  In  a  number  of 
features  the  likeness  is  striking.  The  high  top  head,  the  angular  ears, 
and  the  small  eyes  crowded  down  npon  the  mouth  axe  characteristic. 
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The  tail  is  flat,  curved  a  little  upward,  and  ridged  aloBg  tfae  middle 
in  imitatiou  of  the  atteuaated  caudal  colaniD.  The  general  coosiateacy 
of  this  work  iB  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  form  of 
tail  accompanies  this  form  of  bead  in  all  cases,  aud  is  not  associated 
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with  any  other.    The  face  of  the  hat  is  always  turned  toward  the  vessel ; 

in  iroitation  of  other  varieties  of  animals,  it  is  nearly  always  tamed  out. 

In  one  case.  Fig,  391,  we  have,  what  appears  to  be,  a  hnmaa  bead 

attached  to  the  side  of  the  bowl.    This  head  is  ftarnisbed  with  a  tri- 


Pia. 3B1.— Bowl:  Art; 


angular  crest,  notched  ou  the  edges,  and  enlarged  atthe  top.  Thecase 
is  a  perplexing  one,  especially  as  a  tail  like  that  attached  to  the  bird 
bowla  occurs  on  the  side  opposite  the  head. 


POT-NDAPED  TESSKLS. 


There  is  no  hard  line  of  deuiarkatioii  between  the  class  of  vessels  now 
to  be  considered  and  those  already  described.  The  distinction  is  made 
chiefly  for  convenience  of  treatment. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   POT-SHAPED   VESSELS. 
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Material,  etc. — As  a  mle,  pot-shaped  vessels  are  of  coarser  ma- 
terials and  of  ruder  finish  than  other  forms,  indicating,  perhaps,  their 
exclusive  relegation  to  the  culinary  arts,  where  nice  finish  was  not  es- 
sentiaL    In  many  cases  they  show  use  over  fire. 

In  size,  they  have  a  wide  range.  The  larger  are  often  as  much  as 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  in  height.  There  are  a  score  or 
more  of  very  large  size  in  the  Davenport  museum. 

Form. — The  form  characteristics  area  full  globular  body — sometimes 
elongated,  sometimes  compressed  vertically — a  low  neck,  and  a  wide 
aperture.  The  bottom  is  very  generally  rounded.  A  few  of  the  form 
modifications  are  shown  in  Fig.  392.    The  rim  or  neck  is  always  short. 


Fio.  392.— Forms  of  pots. 

and  is  upright  or  slightly  recurved.  Many  vessels  resembling  the  shapes 
here  presented  are  placed  with  the  succeeding  group,  as  they  appear  to 
be  functionally  distinct  from  this.  There  are  no  examples  with  legs  or 
stands. 

Handles. — Looped  handles  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  this  class 
of  vessels.  They  are  generally  ranged  about  the  rim  or  neck.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  are  four  handles  to  a  vessel.  We  rarely  find  less 
than  that  number,  but  often  more.  It  is  a  usual  thing  to  see  fifteen  or 
twenty  handles  set  about  the  rim.  Originally  the  handles  may  have 
been  exclusively  functional  in  character;  they  were  so  at  least  in  ante- 
cedent forms.  These  potters  have  certainly,  at  times,  employed  them 
for  purposes  of  embellishment.  In  some  cases  they  are  too  fragile  for 
use,  in  others  they  are  flattened  out  against  the  neck  of  the  vessel  and 
united  with  it  throughout  their  whole  length.  Again,  they  have  degen- 
erated into  mere  ridges,  notched  and  otherwise  modified  to  suit  the  fancy. 
In  many  instances  their  place  is  taken  by  incised  lines  or  indentations 
which  form  effective  and  appropriate  ornamental  figures.  A  series  of 
vessels  showing  gradations  from  perfect  handles  to  their  atrophied  rep- 
resentatives is  shown  in  Fig.  393. 


Fig.  393.— Handles. 


Origin  of  Handles. — Handles  were  doubtless  originally  attached 
to  facilitate  the  suspension  and  handling  of  vessels  and  other  articles. 
They  probably  had  their  typical   development  in  basketry,  and  there 
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are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  certain  forms  of  the  handles  npon 
pottery  owe  their  existence  to  conta«t  with  the  sister  art.  This  idea 
is  couflrtued  by  their  shapes,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  pottery  handles  are  aseless  as  aids  to  suspension  or  trauBporta- 
tiou. 

Ornament. — Kim  margins  are  modified  for  decorative  porpoBeti,  very 
much  as  they  are  in  bowls.    See  Fig.  363. 

The  bodies  of  these  vessels  are  often  elaborately  ornamented,  mostly 
by  incised  figures,  but  often  by  ]>uucture8,  nodes  and  ribs.  The  incised 
lines  are  arranged  principally  in  groups  of  straight  lines  forming  an- 
gular figures — a  very  archaic  style — and  in  groaps  of  festooned  lines  so 
placed  as  to  resemble  scales.  The  pnnctures  are  made  with  a  sharp 
point,  and  form  encircling  lines  and  various  carelessly  executed  pat- 
terns. A  rude  sort  of  ornamentation  is  produced  by  pinching  up  the 
soft  clay  of  the  surface  between  ihe  nails  of  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
Belief  ornament  consists  chiefly  of  applied  fillets  of  clay,  arranged  to 
form  vertical  ribs.  Rows  of  nodes  are  sometimes  seen,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  rude  nodes. 

Illustrations. — The  specimens  selected  for  illustration  are  intended 
to  epitomize  the  forms  and  decorations  of  a  very  great  number  of  ves- 
sels, and  are  not  always  the  most  showy  examples  to  be  found. 

A  vessel  of  rather  exceptional  shape  is  given  in  Fig.  394.  It  could 
as  well  be  classed  with  bowls  as  with  pots.    The  ware  is  of  the  mde 


FiQ.  set.— Pot 


kind  generally  used  over  the  fire.  Tlie  body  is  high  and  cylindrical, 
the  rim  flaring,  and  the  bottom  (juite  flat.  The  form  is  suggestive  of 
our  domestic  crocliery. 

Another  bowl-like  pot  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  395.  It  is  of  the  dark, 
rudely  liand-poliHlied  variety.  The  body  is  globular,  the  neck  is  very 
short  and  is  ornamented  with  a  dentate  band.  BelovF  this  are  two 
pairs  of  perforations,  probably  used  for  suNi)ending  tlie  vessel.  There 
are  a  number  of  vessels  of  this  variety,  mostly  smaller  than  the  example 
given. 
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The  vessel  shown  ia  Fig.  396  is  still  more  pot-like.  The  neck  is  higher 
than  the  preceding  and  is  slightly  constricted.  It  is  of  very  rude  con- 
struction and  finish.     The  rim  is  furnished  with  two  small  horizontal 
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projections,  and  the  body  is  somewhat  obscurely  lobed.    It  represents 
a  very  numerous  class,  especially  plentiful  in  Southeast  Missouri. 

The  little  pot  presented  in  Fig.  397  has  the  body  covered  with  rude 
noiles.  The  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  fillet,  notched  obliquely  in 
imitation  of  a  twisted  cord,    four  rude  handles  have  also  been  attached. 
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In  Fig.  398  we  have  one  of  the  rudest  examples  in  the  collection. 
The  neck  is  funiisbed  with  four  bandies,  which  alternate  with  four  ver- 
tical ribs.  The  bmly  is  misshapen  and  rough,  and  is  ornamented  with 
a  series  of  nearly  vertical  ridges,  a  rather  usnal  device,  and  oue  which 
is  sometimes  very  neatly  executed. 

The  body  of  the  nicely  finished  pot  shown  in  Fig.  399  is  embellished 
with  short,  incised  markings,  arranged  in  vertical  lines.  The  neck  Is 
furnished  nitb  a  heavy  indented  band  and  four  strong  bundles.  The 
locality  given  is  "  Four-Mile  Bayou,  Alabama." 

The  specimen  given  in  Fig.  400  illustrates  the  nse  of  great  numbers 
of  handles.  In  this  case  there  are  sixteen.  They  are  gracefully  formed 
and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  vessel,  which  is  really  a  bowl 
with  wide,  flariug  rim.    In  most  of  its  characters  it  resembles  the  pots. 
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Another  carious  Tariation  in  tbe  sliape  of  handles  ib  showD  in  the 
little  cup  given  in  Fig.  401.  This  can  bardiy  be  called  a  nsual  feature, 
although  occurring  in  vessels  of  varioas  localities.     I  hare  seen  an  ex- 
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ample  from  the  Missouri  Valley  in  which  a  great  nnmber  of  perforated 
handles  were  set  about  the  rim,  and  another  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous, partially  free,  collar  perforated  at  intervals.  There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  class  in  the  Davenport  Academy  collection  in  which  the 
flattened  handles  are  so  placed  nbont  the  neck  as  to  form  a  series  of 


arches.  These,  I  take  it,  are  partially  atrophied  forms.  The  body  is 
ornamented  by  a  scale  like  pattern  of  incised  lines — a  favorite  method 
of  decoration  with  the  (incieut  potter. 

In  Fig.  4U2  we  have  an  illustration  of  total  atrophy.  The  handles 
are  represi'nted  by  simple  incised  lines.  There  is  no  relief  whatever. 
In  mauy  eases  the  form  of  the  handles  is  shown  in  low  relief,  the  outer 
surface  being  plain  or  oniunieiited  with  incisetl  lines  or  punctures. 
The  body  of  the  vessel  last  mentioned  is  covered  with  rudely  incised 
scroll  desifins. 

Another  goo<I  illustration  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  shown  in  Fig.  403. 

The  cut  is  taken  from  my  paper  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bui-eau  of  Ethnology.  The  liandles  are  indicated  by  incised  lines. 
The  body  was  ornantented  by  pinching  up  the  clay  between  the  nails 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.     Locality:  Pecan  Point,  Arkansas. 
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A  good  example  of  the  larger  pote  is  illastrated  in  Fig.  404.    It  is 
eograred  a  little  lees  than  one-fourth  the  dimensiona  of  the  originaL 


The  height  is  seveuteeu  ioches  and  the  greatest  diameter  eighteen  inches. 
It  is  very  well  made.    The  walls  are  even  and  only  moderately  thick. 
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The  dark,  unpolished  surface  U  profusely  speckled  with  fVagmeots  of 
white  shell.    There  are  fonr  wide,  strong  handles.    The  rim  and  neck 
are  ornameDted  with  encircling  lines  of  finger-nail  indentations. 
A  masterpiece  of  this  class  of  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  4A5.    It  was  ob- 


tained at  Pecan  Point.  It  is  not  qnlle  symmetrical  in  form  bnt  is 
carefully  finished,  The  color  is  gray,  with  niottlings  of  dark  spots,  the 
result  of  firing.  The  height  is  eleven  inclies,  and  the  aperture  is  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  There  are  ten  strong,  well-proportioned  handles, 
each  having  a  knob  resembling  a  rivet  head,  near  the  upper  end.  The 
margin  of  the  rim  has  a  circle  of  indentations.  There  are  a  few  red  ves- 
sels of  this  shape  whicli  have  figures  of  repliles  attached  to  the  neck. 

WIDE-MOITHEU  BOTTLtS  OR  JAB8. 

Vessels  of  tliis  class  were  probably  not  devoted  to  the  ordinary  uses 
of  cooking  and  serving  food.  They  are  handsome  in  shape,  tasteful  in 
decoration,  and  generally  of  small  dimensions.  They  are  found,  as  are 
all  other  forms,  buried  wilh  the  dead,  placed  by  the  head  or  feet,  or 
within  reach  of  the  bands.  Their  appearance  is  not  suggestive  of  their 
original  oflife,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  wear,  or  of  use  over  fire. 

Form. — 1  include  under  this  head  a  series  of  forms  reaching  flrom 
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the  wide-moatbed  pot  to  the  well-developed  bottle.  Tbey  really  cor- 
respond closely  to  the  high-necked  bottles  iu  all  respects  save  in  height 
of  neck,  and  the  separation  is  therefore  for  convenience  of  treatment 
only.  The  following  illnstration  ( Fig.  406)  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
forms  included. 

oo<se)0 

Flc.  406.— Forms  of  J>r-»bBpe<l  bottlei. 

There  are  also  many  eccentric  and  many  extremely  interesting  life 
forma  included  in  this  groui>.  A  utirnl)er  of  vases,  modeled  after  the 
human  head,  are,  by  their  general  outline,  properly  included. 

Ornamentation. — The  rims,  bodies,  and  bases  are  embellished  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  vessels  already  described,  with  the  exception 
that  handles  or  bandle-like  appendages  or  ornaments  seldom  appear. 
The  painted  designs  are  in  one,  two,  or  three  colors,  and  the  incised 
figures  have  been  executed  both  in  the  soft  and  in  the  thoroughly  dried 
clay. 

The  style  of  execution  is  often  of  a  very  high  order,  especially  in  some 
of  the  more  southerly  examples,  a  number  of  which  are  from  the  mounds 
of  Missi8sipi>i  and  Louisiana.  We  note  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  the 
designs  there  is  a  slight  suggestion  of  Mexican  forms. 

In  illustrating  this  group,  I  am  compelled,  for  the  want  of  space  to 
omit  many  interesting  examples.  I  present  only  such  as  seem  to  me 
especially  instructive. 

Illustrations. — Ordinary  forms. — The  vesselshown  inPig.  407  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  very  large  class.  It  is  most  readily  described 
as  a  short-necked,  wide-mouthed  bottle.    It  is  symmetrical  in  shape 
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and  very  nicely  finished.    The  lip  is  supplied  with  a  narrow,  horizontal 
rim.    The  body  expands  somewhat  abruptly  &om  the  base  of  the  ap> 
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right  neck  to  the  sqnarish  shoulder,  and  contracts  below  in  an  even 
can'e,  giving  a  hemispherical  base.  There  are  a  mnltitade  of  varia- 
tions from  this  outline,  a  few  of  which  are  suggested  in  Fig.  406.  These 
vessels  are  nearly  all  of  the  dark,  grayish-browo,  fire-mottled  ware.  A 
few  are  yellowish,  and  such  are  often  painted  red  or  decorated  with 
designs  in  red  and  white 
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Two  charmine  vases  are  shown  in  Figs.  408  and  409.  The  smfaoe 
finish  is  in  both  cases  very  superior.  The  lines  of  the  flgnres  are  care- 
fully drawn,  and  seem  to  have  been  prodaced  by  the  trailing,  under 
even  pressure,  of  a  smooth  rather  blunt  [mint.  It  is  difficult  to  get  eo 
nicely  finished  and  even  a  line  by  simple  incision,  or  by  excavating  the 
clay.    The  design  in  Fig.  4U8  consists  of  eight  groups  of  curved  lines 
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arranged  iu  pairs,  which  are  separated  by  plain  vertical  bands.  It  might 
be  considered  an  interrupted  or  imperfectly  connected  form  of  the  run- 
ning scroll.  This  grouping  of  lines  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  dec- 
orative desiftns  of  the  Soiitliern  States.  The  design  upon  the  other 
vase.  Fig.  409,  is  still  more  characteristic  of  the  South.  It  consists  of 
an  encircling  row  of  round,  shallow  indentations,  about  which  series 
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of  incised  scrolls  are  linked,  and  of  two  additional  rows  of  depressions, 
one  above  and  the  other  below,  through  which  parallel  lines  are  drawn. 

Mauy  other  iuteresting  illnslratious  of  the  simpler  forms  could  be 
given,  but  nearly  all  are  very  similar  in  their  more  important  features 
to  the  examples  that  precede  or  follow. 

As  skilled  as  these  peoples  were  in  modeling  life  forms,  and  in  engrav- 
ing geometric  devices,  they  seem  rarely  to  have  attempted  the  linear  rei>- 
resentation  of  life  forms.    We  have,  however,  two  very  good  examples. 


The  first  of  these  is  shown  in  oatliue  in  Fig.  410.  It  is  a  large  bottle 
embitllishod  with  four  rnde  drawings  of  the  human  figure,  executed 
with  a  sharp  point  in  the  soft  clay.    Height  of  vessel,  eight  inches. 

The  work  is  characteristic  of  a  very  early  stage  of  art.  The  figures 
could  be  duplicated  in  the  work  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  and  in  the  picto- 
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graphic  tut  of  man;  of  our  savage  tribes.    They  are  probably  derived 
from  symbolic  art,  and  possibly  relate  to  the  guardians  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  or  to  some  similar  mythical  characters. 
The  work  uimn  the  neat  little  bottle,  presented  in  Fig.  Ill,  is  of  the 
4  KTH 26 
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same  class  as  the  above  but  of  a  much  higher  grade,  both  ia  execution 
tiud  conceptioD.    The  engraved  design 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  ob- 
tained from  the  monnds.    It  consista  of 
two  winged  and  crested  rattlesnakes, 
which  encircle  the  most  expanded  part 
of  the  vessel,  and  of  two  snnflower-like 
ligures,  alternating  with  them.    These 
designs  are  very  carefully  engraved  with 
a  needle- like  point,  and  are  a^jnsted  to 
the  form  of  the  vase  in  a  way  that  sng- 
gests  forcthonght  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  decorative  value  of  the  figures. 
By  dint  of  rubbings,  photographs  and 
pketbbes,  I  have  obtained  the  complete 
dr.iwmgofthe  various fignres  which  are 
gi\en  in  I'ig,  412  on  a  scale  of  one-half 
the  original. 
The    seritent,  especially    the    rattle- 
'^T  snake,  hib  always  taken  a  leading  place 
/  &  m  the  m  J  thology  and  the  art  of  the  more 
-s   culture<l   An^ertcan   races,   and    crest- 
I   plumes,  and  wings  have  often  been  con- 
I  sidered  its  proper  attributes.    The  con- 
I    \entioual  method  of  representation  is 
5   also  chai acteristically  aboriginal.    The 
i   plumes,  the  figure  connected  with  the 
'  eye,   the    bands    upon  the    neck,  the 
sfepiR'd  ligures  of  the  body,  and  the 
semi-circnlar  patches  on  the  wings  are 
all   characters  that  apt>ear  again  and 
again  in  the  ancient  art  of  the  United 
States.    The  jiecultar  emblematic  treat- 
ment of  the  heart  is  almost  universal  in 
temperate  North   America.    And  just 
here  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
the   n'liiarkable   feature  of   the   great 
ourth-work  serpent  of  Adams  county, 
Oliio,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
"'.yntbolic  egg,"  and  which  in  its  latest 
phase  has  become  the  issue  of  a  frog 
and  the  prey  of  the  seri>ent,  is  possibly 
intended  for  the  heart  of  the  seri>ent, 
the  so-callod  frog  being  the  head-    The 
rosette  flgiires  are  not  often  duplicated 
in  Indian  irt     There  cin  be  little  doubt  that  the  figures  of  this  design 
are  derived  from  mythology. 
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Eccentric  forms. — A  form  of  veesel  of  which  civilizfti  iiiod  make  i«m!ii- 
liar  use  is  depicU"!!  in  Fig.  413.  There  ih  a  marked  rcscmtilaiice  to  » 
common  tea-i>ot.  A  vory  few  examples  have  been  found,  two  of  which 
are  illuBtrated  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Biirean  of  Ethnol- 
ogy.   The  Hju'ciiDen  here  given  \>i  well   made  and  carefully  finished. 


Fro,  413 Tespoi-shaprd 


The  neck  is  low  and  wide,  and  the  body  is  a  eonipressed  sphere.  The 
si>ont  is  placed  iii)on  one  side  and  a  low  knob  upon  (he  other.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  handle  for  graupiug  indicates  that  the  vessel  was  probably 
not  intendetl  for  boiliDg  water.  Those  characters  are  uniform  in  all  the 
specimens  that  have  come  t^i  my  notice.    Two  small  circular  depres- 


sions occur  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  alternating  with  the  spout  and 
the  knob  and  with  these  features  form  centers  for  four  rosettes  of  in- 
volute ineisetl  lines.  Tlie  origin  of  this  form  of  vessel  is  suggested  by 
a  fine  red  piece  from  "  Mississippi,"  now  in  the  national  collection.  The 
knob  is  the  head  of  a  turtle  or  other  full-bodied  reptile,  and  the  siiout 
takes  the  place  of  the  creature's  tail.  Many  of  the  animal-shaped 
vases  would  resemble  this  form  closely  if  an  oi)ening  were  made  through 
the  top  of  the  body  and  through  the  tail. 

In  connection  with  the  teapot-like  vessels  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
another  novel  form  not  wholly  unlike  them  in  appearance,  an  example 
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beiDg  showu  Id  Fig.  414.  The  shoulder  U  elongated  on  opposite  sides 
into  two  curved,  born-like  cones,  which  give  to  the  body  a  somewhat 
crescent- shaped  outline.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  plain,  dark  ware,  and 
has  had  a  low  stand  or  base  which  is  now  broken  away. 

The  specimen  given  in  Fig.  415  has  been  cooaiderably  mutilated,  bat 
evidently  belougs  to  the  same  class  as  the  preceding.    It  probably  also 
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resembled  the  vessel  which  follows;  it  serves  at  least  aa  a  link  between 
the  two.  The  body  is  ornauteuted  with  carelessly  drawn,  deeply  in- 
cised, involute  designs. 

JAfe  forms. — A  further  elaboration  of  the  preceding  forms  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  416.  On  one  side  the  conical  projection  is  greatly  elongated  and 
fashioned  to  resemble  the  head  of  some  groteaqne  beast,  with  boms. 


expanded  nostrils,  and  grinning  mouth.  The  opposite  point  is  elongated 
and  lou|ii-d,  forming  a  tail,  while  the  base  of  the  body  is  furnished  with 
four  feet.  On  tlie  sides  of  the  vessel  are  engraved  figures,  consisting 
of  clusters  of  involute  lines,  as  in  the  wpecimen  just  given.  It  is  of  the 
ordinary  dark  pottery,  and  was  obtained  at  Pecan  Point. 


til 
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Equally  coteTrortby  as  |)lastic  representations  are  the  two  examples 
that  follow.  The  vessel  shown  in  Pip.  417  is  modeled  io  imitatioii  of  a 
suuflsb.  The  body  is  much  finttetied  and  is  neatly  polished.  The  head  is 
well  modeled,  as  are  also  the  fins  and  tail.  Many  examples  of  this  form 
are  fonud,  some  of  which  are  elaborately  treated,  the  scales  being 
mlnately  shown.    The  body  of  the  lish  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  nat- 


rio.417.— SunftiiliTBw;  Ai 


oral  apright  position,  the  ueck  of  the  vessel  rising  from  the  back,  pro- 
ducing a  lenticular  shape. 

The  animal  so  carefully  modeled  in  the  vessel  given  in  Fig.  41S  re- 
sembles a  raccoon  or  an  opossum.  The  month  of  the  vessel  is  wide  and 
the  neck  apright  and  short.    The  body  is  ornamented  with  a  pattern 


Fio.  418.— Opowi 


made  up  of  triangalar  groups  of  incised  lines,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  meant  for  hair. 

The  love  of  modeling  life  forms  shows  itself  again  in  the  little  vase 
illustrated  in  Fig.  419.  The  head  of  some  animal,  rudely  suggested, 
projects  from  one  side,  while  a  curved  tail  on  the  other  carries  out  the 
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idea  of  the  complete  creature.    The  rouud  body  is  decorated  with  broad 
vertical  lines  in  dark  red.     A  red  line  encircles  the  rim. 


It  is  not  strange  that  a  people  who  bad  snccessfnlly  enj^ged  in  the 
modeling  of  lite  furnifl,  and  especially  the  beads  of  animals,  should  at- 
tempt the  btuiian  head.  Their  remarkable  success  in  this  direction  is 
shown  ill  a  number  of  vases,  one  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  420.  This 
and  kindred  peopled  bad  made  considerable  progress  in  carving  in  stone 
and  otberniaterials,  evincing  a  decided  talent  for  sculpture;  bat  clay  is 
so  Uluch  more  readily  manipulated  than  either  wood,  stone,  or  shell, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  their  best  work  in  that  material. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  all  this  cleverness  in  the  handling 
of  (ilay,  and  in  the  delineation  of  varied  modt'ls,  the  art  had  not  freed 
itself  fi-oiii  the  parent  stem — the  vessel — and  launched  out  into  an  indc- 
[teiident  Held.  In  a  few  cases  such  an  eud  seems  to  have  been  achieved 
by  certain  groups  of  mound  buildei-s,  notably  those  whose  works  at 
Madisonville,  Ohio,  have  recently  been  explored  by  Professor  Putnam. 
MoiI(;liijg  in  clay  wavS  probably  confined  to  vessels  for  the  reason  that, 
tlirou^li  their  hunihlc  agency,  the  art  was  developed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  met  with  but  eight  of  these  curious 
liciiil  shaped  vases.  All  were  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Pecan  Point, 
Arkaiisus,  and,  like  other  vessels,  have  been  associated  with  huiiiau  re- 
mains in  graves  or  mounds.  It  is  true  that  in  all  cases  the  bones  of  the 
dead  have  not  been  found,  but  this  only  indicates  their  complete  decay. 
The  nuestion  as  to  whether  or  not  these  vases  were  made  exclusively 
for  sepulcliral  purposes  must  remain  unanswered ;  there  is  no  source  of 
information  upon  the  subject.  Such  a  purpose  is,  however,  suggested 
in  this  case  by  the  semblance  of  death  given  to  the  faces. 

The  finest  example  yet  found  is  shown  in  Fig.  420.  In  form  it  is  a 
simiile  head,  five  inchCH  in  height  and  five  iuches  wide  from  ear  to  ear. 
Tlie  aperture  of  the  vase  is  in  the  crown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low, 
ii]iriglit  liiii,  slightly  reciiived.  The  cavity  is  roughly  finished, and  fol- 
lows jiretty  clo.sely  the  contour  of  the  exterior  surface,  excepting  in  pro- 
ie<'ting  features  such  as  the  ears,  lips,  and  noae.    The  walls  are  generally 
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fh)in  one-eiirlith  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  tliickiieBS,  the  base  being 
about  three-eighths.  The  bottom  is  flat,  and  takes  tbe  level  of  the  chin 
and  jaws. 

The  material  does  uot  differ  from  that  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  same 
locality.  There  is  a  large  percoutaKe  of  shell,  some  particles  of  which 
lire  quite  large.  The  paste  is  yellowish  gray  in  color  and  ratber  coarse 
in  texture.  The  vase  was  modeled  in  the  plaiu  clay  and  permitted  to 
harden  before  the  devices  were  engraved.  After  this  a  thick  film  of  fine 
yellowish -gray  clay  was  applied  to  the  face,  partially  filling  up  the  en- 
graved lines.  The  remainder  of  the  surface,  iuclnding  the  lips,  received 
a  thick  coat  of  dark  red  paints  The  whole  surface  was  then  highly 
polished. 

The  illastratiou  will  convey  a  more  vivid  conception  of  this  striking 
bead  than  any  description  that  can  be  given.    The  face  cannot  be  said 


Flo.  420.— Hrad-ttuped  vaw:  PecuPi 


to  have  a  single  featnre  strongly  characteristic  of  Indian  physiognomy. 
We  have  instead  tbe  round  forehead  and  the  projecting  mouth  of  the 
African.  The  nose,  however,  is  small  and  the  nostrils  are  narrow.  The 
face  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  youngish  person,  perhaps  a  femaloi 
Tlie  features  are  all  well  modeled,  and  are  so  decidedly  individual  in 
character  that  the  artist  must  have  bad  in  his  mind  a  pretty  definite 
conception  of  the  fuice  to  bo  produced  as  well  as  of  tbe  expression  ap- 
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propriate  to  it,  before  beginning  hie  work.  It  will  be  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  the  portrait  of  a  particnlar  personage  was  intended. 
The  closed  eyes,  the  rather  snnken  nose,  and  the  parted  lips  were  cer- 
tainly intended  to  give  the  effect  of  death.  The  ears  are  large,  cor- 
rectly placed,  and  well  modeled  ;  they  are  perforated  all  along  the  mar- 
gin, thus  revealing  a  practice  of  the  i>eople  to  whom  they  referred.  The 
septum  of  the  nose  appears  to  have  been  pierced,  and  the  horizontal  de- 
pression across  the  upper  lip  may  indicate  the  fonner  presence  of  a  sas- 
pended  ornament. 


Fio.  421.— The  eoenvea  tgana. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  aud  striking  feature  is  the  pattern  of  in- 
cised lines  that  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  face.  The  hues  are 
deeply  ongra^'od  and  somewhat  "  scratchy,"  and  were  apparently  exe- 
cuted in  the  hardened  clay  before  the  slip  was  applieil.  The  left  side 
of  the  face  is  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  figure  somewhat  resem- 


bling a  gra|)pling  hook  in  oiitbiie  wliich  partially  surroi^nds  the  eye. 
The  right  side  is  (covered  with  a  comb  like  pattern,  placeil  vertically, 
with  the  teeth  upwards.    The  middle  of  the  forehead  has  a  series  of 
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vertical  lines  and  a  few  short  liorizontal  ones  just  above  tlio  root  of  the 
noBC.  There  are  also  three  curved  lines  near  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
not  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  diagram  presented  herewith  (Fig.  i'2l)  gives  in  dotte^l  lines  the 
correct  ontline  of  the  front  face,  and  shows  projected  in  solid  lines  the 
engraved  figures.  The  Rtgni&cance  of  these  markings  can  only  be  sur- 
mised in  the  most  general  way.  Tlieir  function  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  tattooed  and  painted  flgnros  upon  the  faces  of  living  races. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  that  uiion  the  forehead,  at  the  top,  there  is 
a  small  perforate<l  knob  or  loop.  Similar  appendages  may  be  seen 
upon  many  of  the  clay  Iniman  liea^ls  from  this  valley.  A  Mexican  terra- 
cotta hea<l  now  in  the  museum  at  Mexico  has  a  like  feature,  and,  at  the 
name  time,  has  closed  eyes  and  an  open  month. 

The  heatl  dress  shonld  be  noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been  modeled 
after  a  cloth  or  skin  cap.  It  extends  over  the  forehead,  falls  back  over 
the  back  of  the  hea<l,  and  termiuat«s  in  points  behind,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
432.  Two  layers  of  the  material  are  represented,  the  one  broad,  the 
other  narrow  and  pointed,  both  being  raised  a  little  above  the  surface 
npon  which  they  rest.  This  vase  head  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
average  haman  head. 


Another  of  a  very  similar  character  now  in  the  Davenport  Museum  is 
about  one-half  the  size  of  this.    The  fiace  is  macb  matUated. 
A  third  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  illastrated,  bat  is  nearly  the 
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game  in  flnwhand  color.  The  face  also  has  the  semblanceof  death,  bat 
the  fffalureK  are  differt-nt,  |>088e88ing  very  decided  Indian  cbaracteris- 
tica.    There  ih  no  tattooing. 

All  of  tbeHe  heads,  including  also  some  of  those  in  the  National  Md- 
seum,  are  much  alike  in  conception  and  execution. 

This  fact  will  be  forcibly  impressed  niton  the  mind  by  a  study  of  Fig. 
42:i,  wliii-ti  rrpreHents  a  sitecimen  recently  exfanmed  at  Pecan  Point  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  In  size,  form,  color,  finish,  mod- 
eling of  features,  and  expression,  this  head  closely  resembles  the  ooe 
first  deHCrit»ed.  The  work  is  not  quite  so  carefully  executed  and  the 
bead  has  pn)bably  nut  such  pronouDce«l  individnality.  The  carious 
device  that  in  the  other  example  appeared  near  the  left  eye  here  occurs 
on  both  Hides.  The  lower  jwrt  of  the  face  is  elaborately  engrave*!. 
Three  lines  cross  the  upper  tip  and  cheeks,  reaching  to  the  ear;  a  baud 
of  fret-like  devices  cxtendtt  across  the  mouth  to  the  base  of  the  ears,  and 
another  baud  filled  in  with  obli()ue  reticulated  lines  passes  around  the 
chin  and  alon<;  the  jaws.  The  ears  are  i>erforated  as  in  the  other  case 
and  the  st-jituni  of  the  nose  is  partially  broken  away  as  if  it  had  once 
held  a  ring.  A  ])erforated  knob  has  occupied  the  top  of  the  forehead 
as  in  the  other  case.  The  face  ih  coated  with  a  light  yellowish  gray  slip, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  red. 


Fig.  424  illustiiitcs  a  very  inteiesliiig  Biiecinien  of  the  red  pottery  of 
Arkansas.  It  lu-Ioiigs  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thibault,  of  Little  Kock, 
and  was  obtained  I'liiiii  a  iiionnd  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Tbe  botly 
is  slightly  lenticular  and  the  human  face,  which  is  modeled  upon  one 
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side,  interferes  but  little  with  the  outline.  The  face  is  slightly  relieved 
and  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  vase  to  the  widest  part  of  the  body, 
and  laterally  occupies  about  one- third  of  the  circumference.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  face  is  finished  with  a  light  flesh  colored  slip,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  of  the  vessel  being  painted  a  bright  rich  red. 
Like  the  preceding  example,  the  countenance  is  made  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  death  or  sleep.  Other  face- vessels  of  scarcely  less  interest 
are  found  in  the  Thibault  collection. 

HIGH-NECKED  B0TTLE8. 

High-necked,  full-bodied  bottles  form  a  decided  feature  in  the  pottery 
of  this  province.  Similar  vessels  are  rarely  found  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States^  but  occur  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  forms 
are  nowhere  else  so  pronounced.  They  suggest  the  well-known  water 
bottles  of  eastern  countries. 

In  material,  finish,  and  decorative  treatment  they  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  vases  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Form. — ^Their  forms  are  greatly  and  often  happily  varied  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  series  of  outlines  given  in  Fig.  425. 


Fio.  425.— Scale  of  fonns. 


A  striking  feature  is  found  in  the  presence  of  legs  and  stands.  The 
former  exhibit  globular,  conical,  cylindrical,  and  terraced  forms.  Fig. 
426.    No  example  has  any  striking  resemblance  to  European  forms. 


Fig.  426.— Tripods. 

All  are  tripods,  and  are  attached  to  ordinary  forms  of  vessels  in  a  way 
to  suggest  that  they  are  superadded  features  probably  rather  recently 
acquired  ;  at  the  same  time  legs  were  doubtless  employed  by  the  pre- 
Columbian  peoples.  This  is  known  to  be  true  of  Mexico,  and  Central 
and  South  America.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  mound-builders  of  the 
Mississippi  should  not  have  discovered  the  use  of  such  a  device,  readily 
suggested  by  the  use  of  supports  in  building,  in  baking,  or  in  using  the 
vessels,  and  it  would  necessarily  follow  the  modeling  of  life  forms.  It 
is  true  that  quadrupeds  would  not  directly  suggest  the  tripod,  but  birds 
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modeled  io  clay  were  made  to  rest  upon  the  feet  and  taH^  thns  giving 
three  8upi)orts ;  besides  it  would  readily  be  discovered  that  more  thao 
three  supports  are  unnecessary. 

The  stands  attached  to  these  bottles  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  described  in  the  preceding  section.  They  take  the  form  of  sim- 
ple bands,  as  seen  at  a.  Fig.  427 ;  doable  bands,  as  shown  in  b  aqd  c ; 
or  perforated  feet,  as  seen  in  d. 


b  e 

Fig.  427.— Stands. 


Compound  vessels  are  rather  rare,  nearly  all  of  the  varieties  being 
outlined  in  Fig.  428.  Some  of  these  are  formed  by  uniting  two  or  even 
three  simple  forms  in  one.    Others  are  only  partially  compound  and  re- 


Fiu.  428.— (^omponnd  forms. 


semble  the  askoidal  shapes  of  Greek  art.     Attention  will  be  called  to 
the  probable  origin  of  all  these  shapes  elsewhere. 

Life  forms  are  found  in  all  the  groups  of  ware,  but  differ  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  employed.    Fig.  429  shows  the  usual  methods  of 


Fk;.  429, — Adaiitatiun  of  the  Luuian  form. 


adapting  the  human  form  to  high-necked  bottles.  Quadrui>eds,  fishes, 
and  birds  are  treated  in  somewhat  similar  ways.  The  vessels  repre- 
sented in  this  and  the  four  preceding  illustrations  belong  to  the  various 
niuseunis  of  the  country. 

Ornament. — The  styles  of  decoration  are  not  distinct  from  those  of 
other  classes  of  vessels.  The  incised  scroll  patterns  are  sometimes  very 
elaborate,  and  the  designs  in  color  are  perhaps  executed  with  greater 
care  than  in  other  groups. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   BOTTLES, 


Illustbationb. — Ordinary  forms. — I  liave  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  hgoie  maoy  specimena  of  plain  bottles,  aa  all  the  varieties  of  oatline 


are  repoat«d  in  the  more  hi(;hly  elaborated  or  emlDellished  pieces.    Fig. 
430  represents  a  plain  bottle  of  the  ordinary  dork  porous  ware.    The 
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neck  is  narrow  above  iiiiil  expaiuls  abruptly  below.  The  body  is  globular. 
Looking  lit  this  vessi'l  with  reference  to  a  posKJble  origin,  we  observe 
its  resemblance  to  n  common  form  of  gourd.  By  a  re\iew  of  the  collec- 
tion, wo  find  that  there  are  many  similar  vessels  actually  modeled  in 
imitation  of  gourds.    Good  examples  are  given  in  the  Third  Annnal 


Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Elhnologj',  from  which  Fig.  431  is  taken,  and 
in  a  pmu'r  by  Edward  Evers  in  Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of 


MisNouri.     The  markingw  of  the  original  iire  often  shown  with  a  great 
dciil  of  trnthfnhicss  in  the  earthenware  reprotluctions. 


ILLU8TEATI0N8   OP  BOTTLES. 
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Quite  diHtinct  in  oulline  from  the  preceding  forniB  Is  the  bottle  shown 
ill  Fitr.  J32.  The  neck  is  liigh  and  cylindriciil  and  the  body  resembles 
11  slifrlitly- flattened  globe.  Set  about  the  slioulder  are  four  medallion- 
like  fnces,  the  fcatnres  of  which  are  modeled  roughly  in  low  relief.  The 
ware  is  of  the  ordinary  dark,  slightly  polished  variety. 

We  have  in  Fig.  433  a  good  example  of  bottle-shaped  vessels,  the  neck 
of  which  is  wide  and  short,  and  the  body  much  compressed  vertically. 
There  are  a  number  of  duplicates  of  it  in  the  Museum.  The  siiecimen 
illustrated  is  in  the  national  collection,  and  was  obtained  in  Arkansas. 
It  is  a  handsome  vase,  symmetrical  in  form,  quite  dark  in  color,  and 
highly  polished.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  oruameuted  with  a 
collar  formed  of  a  bmad  fillet  of  clay,  or  rather  of  two  fillets,  the  pointed 
ends  of  which  unite  on  opposite  si<le8  of  the  vase. 


The  handsome  vase  shown  in  Fig.  434  is  of  a  somewhat  different  type 
from  the  preceding.  It  was  obtained,  along  with  many  other  fine  spec- 
imens, from  mounds  near  Little  Bock,  Arkansas.  It  is  of  the  dark  pol- 
ished ware  with  the  usual  fire  mottliugs.  The  form  is  symmetrical  and 
graceful.     The  neck  is  ornamented  with  a  band  of  incised  chevrons  and 
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tbe  sloping  upper  surface  of  ttie  body,  viewed  fivm  above,  baa  a  cmci- 
form  arraDgemeiit  of  Rteppe^l  AgnrCia  engraved  in  tbe  plastic  clay. 

One  of  tbe  most  striking  of  tbe  bottle-sbaped  vases  is  shown  in 
Fig.  435.  It  is  symmetrical  in  shape,  well  proportioned  and  well  fln- 
isbed.  The  color  is  now  quite  dark  and  tbe  snrTace  is  rongbened  by  a 
multitude  of  pits  which  have  resulted  from  the  decay  of  shell  particles. 
The  paste  crumbles  into  a  brownish  dnst  when  struck  or  pressed  for- 
ciblj-. 


By  far  tlic  most  ri'ituiikahlt^  feature  of  tbe  piece  is  the  broud,  convex 
hootl-like  collar  tliat  t'licirck'.s  the  neck  and  spreads  out  over  the  Innly 
like  an  iiivi>rtei1  saui'cr.  Tiiis  collar  i.s  (-nriuus)y  wrought  in  incised 
line.'*  and  low  ridges  by  means  of  which  two  grotesque  facet*  are  pro- 
ducf^^l.  The  eyes  are  readily  detected,  l)eiug  indicated  by  low  knobs 
with  ffiilral  pits  surrounded  each  by  three  concentric  circles.  They 
are  arranged  in  jiaint  oil  opjkosite  si4les.  Between  the  eyes  of  each  pair 
an  incipient  none  and  mouth  may  be  made  ont.  The  face  is  outlinetl 
below  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar  and  above,  by  a  low  indented 
ridge  crossing  tbe  collar  tangent  to  the  ba8e  of  tbe  neck. 

The  moat  expanded  [lart  of  the  body  i.s  encircled  by  an  incised  pat- 
ten) coii.siKtiug  of  five  sets  of  partially  interlocked  scrolls — an  ornament 
characteristic  of  the  jHittery  of  Arkansas. 
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Modifications  of  the  simple  outlines  of  bottles  exiiibit  many  interest- 
ing iiec III iari ties.  Compouud  forms  are  not  nnusnal  and  consist  gen- 
erally of  imitations  of  two  vessels,  Itie  one  8ni>erimi)08e(l  upon  or  set 
ill  tbe  uioutb  of  anotbcr.  A  good  example  in  tbe  onlinary  plain  dark 
■vraro  is  given  in  Fig.  436.  Similar  nliapes  are  Buggested  by  lobed  forms 
of  tlio  gourd. 


Otber  specimens  may  be  seen  in  wbicb  there  is  only  a  gentle  swelling 
of  tUe  neck,  bat  all  gradations  oucur  between  this  eoudition  and  that 
in  which  forms  of  two  vessels  distinctly  aiipear. 

A  very  usnal  form  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4^7.  Below  tbe  overhanging 
lip  the  neck  contracts  and  then  expands  until  quite  full,  and  at  the  base 
contracts  again.  This  feature  corresponds  to  tbe  upper  vessel  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  case.    Four  flattened  handles  are  placed  about 


Fra.  *17.— BotUo; 


tbe  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  three  rows  of  small  conical  pits  en- 
circle the  most  expanded  portion.    The  body  is  plain  and  mocb  com- 
4  BTH 37 
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pressed  vertically.  A  low  wide  stand  is  attached  to  the  base.  A  num- 
ber of  good  examples,  now  io  tbe  National  Uusenm,  were  found  in 
Arkansas. 

Tlie  vase  shown  in  Fig.  438  has  also  tbe  donble  bodj,  the  vessels 
copivd  having  been  somewhat  more  elaborately  modeled  than  in  the 
precp^liug  cases.  A  bottle  is  set  within  the  month  of  a  pot  The  neck 
is  high,  wide,  and  flaring  and  rests  upon  the  back  of  a  rudely  modeled 
frog,  wbieh  lies  extended  apon  the  npper  sarfaceof  the  body.  The 
notched  encircling  ridge  tieneath  the  feet  of  the  reptile  represents  the 
rim  of  the  lower  vessel,  which  is  a  pot  with  compressed  globular  body 


and  short,  wide  neck.  Tliis  viise  is  of  the  dark,  dead-surfaced  wareand 
is  quite  plain.  Four  verticiil  ridges  take  the  place  of  handles.  I  have 
observed  other  examples  in  which  two  vessels,  combined  in  this  way, 
served  as  models  for  the  i«>tter;  one,  a  shell  set  within  a  cup,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Third  Aniuiul  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  an- 
other is  given  in  Contributions  te  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri. 

Fig.  439  illiistratcH  a  rather  graceful  form  of  bottle.  It  is  farnishe<l 
with  a  rather  high  perforated  sUind  or  foot,  and  the  bo<ly  is  fluted  ver- 
tically with  narrow,  widely  .se|>anited  channels.  The  neck  is  high  and 
ilai'iiig  and  has  a  narrow  notched  collar  at  tbe  base. 
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There  are  many  good  examples  of  engraved  geometric  designs  upou 
bottle-tdiaped  veseelB.    One  of  the  most  elaborate  is  presented  in  Fig, 


Fia.  Uft.— Elnled  boUl»:  ArkuuH— (. 

440.  This  vessel  has  a  ftill,  wide  ueck,  a  heavy,  flattened  body,  and  a 
broad  rudimentary  foot  The  color  is  quite  dark,  and  the  sarftMie  well 
polished.    The  engraved  design  consists  of  foar  elaborate,  interlinked 


-Eugntved  botUe:  Arkuui.()>— ^ 


scrolls,  comprising  a  number  of  Hues,  Mid  bordered  by  vlng-like,  tri- 
angular figures,  tilled  iu  vith  reticnlated  Hues.  This  latter  feature  is 
often  associated  with  native  delineations  of  mythic  reptiles,  and  it  is 
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Another  example  of  tbis  form  lias  recently  be«D  n>«eived  at  tLe 
Daveoport  Museum.  It  is  in  fragments,  but  was  originally  nicely  fin- 
ished and  painted.  Illustrations  of  others  may  be  seen  in  the  Third 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  in  Contribntions  to 


Pecan  PolDl.  Arksn 


the  ArchiBology  of  Missouri.    The  specimen  illastrated  was  fonnd  at 
the  foot  of  a  skeleton  in  a  grave  at  Pecan  Point. 

This  shape  ia  common  to  the  art  of  many  countries,  and  was  a  great 
fiivorite  in  andent  Peru. 


LifcformH. — lu  the  introduction  to  this  section,  I  have  indicated  the 
many  waye  in  which  the  human  form  is  employed  in  the  embellishmeut 
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or  tbe  elaboratiou  of  bottles.  Birds,  beasts,  flsbes,  and  reptiles  are 
treatetl  in  a  similai'  niaimer. 

The  owl  was  a  faioritc  subject  witli  ttio  jtotter,  probably  on  accoant 
of  tlie  iiprigbt,  compact  flf^iire  of  tlie  body,  or  possibly  because  of  some 
especial  regard  in  wbicb  tliis  bird  was  held. 

A  nither  handsome  spGciuieu  is  siiown  in  Fig.  445.  The  modeling  is 
more  than  usually  successful,  and  tlie  surface  is  carefully  flnishe<l.  Tbe 
wings  are  treated  in  a  pleasing  but  highly  conventional  manner.  Tbe 
plumage  is  indicated  by  alternate  bands  of  i)nle-red  and  yellow-gray, 
the  latter  being  tbe  ground  color.  Thfse  bands  are  outlined  by  fine 
incised  lines.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  body  is  jminted  red.  The  vessel 
rests  upon  the  feet  and  tail — a  natural  tripotl.  In  many  cases  the  head 
of  the  bird  forms  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle — the  body  of  tbe  ves- 
sel it-self  being  plain  and  globular. 


Fin.  UB.— lUe'a  Polut.Tenaauw.— I.  Fid,  44T.— 

The  heads  of  animals  are  treateil  in  the  same  manner,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Figs.  440  and  447. 

The  head  shown  in  Fig.  446  is  clearly  that  of  a  bear.  The  whole  ves- 
sel is  painted  red.  Fig.  447  illustrates  a  small  dark  bottle,  surmounted 
by  a  head  of  nondescrii>t  chunicter.  Tlio  aperture  in  these  vessels  is 
generally  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Fish  and  reptiles  appear  somewhat  more  rarely  in  connection  with 
bigb-necked  bottles.  Tbe  Davenport  Museuni  has  recently  acquired  a 
line  example,  painted  in  red  and  white,  which  has  the  head  and  other 
features  of  a  Ash,  modeled  in  relief  upon  tbe  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
body.  A  small,  dark  vessel  of  like  character  is  illustrated  in  the  Third 
Auntial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

In  the  example  given  in  Figs.  448  and  449  the  tipper  part  of  the  neck 
bas  been  mollified  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  a  curioas,  medallion- 
like relievo  of  the  human  face,  while  in  Figs.  460  and  451  the  neck  is  re- 
placed by  grotesque  beads,  the  latter  being  intended  apparently  for  an 
owl. 

These  potters  dealt  with  tliu  human  figure  in  a  very  bold  manner  for 
savages.-  They  were  evidently  capable  of  representing  many  creatures 
with  accuracy,  bat  preferred  grotesque  or  couveutionid  forms.    A  man 
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or  a  voman  is  generally  iDOileled  witb  a  large  boOy  and  a  cnrioas  bunched 
baok,  the  veitebne  appearing  along  tbo  prominent  ridge.  Theshoalder 
blades  are  usually  sbown  witb  anatomical  distinctness,  if  not  with  pre- 
cision ;  tbo  arms  are  long  and  slender  and  the  bands  rest  apou  the 
knees  or  the  sides.    The  position  assumed  is  mostly  that  of  kneeling  or 


Flo.  MB— Boltle:  Ark«imi«-  |. 

aquatting,  the  feet  being  doubled  up  beneath  and  uniting  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel. 

These  effijiy  vases  are  numerons,  and  greatly  varied  in  size  and  color. 
Tbey  are  mostly  of  the  dark  ware,  but  are  found  painted  plain  red  or 
in  red  and  white  figures,  some  of  whitib  represent  parts  of  the  costume. 


Fla.  151.— BoMIb:  Ai 


others,  emblematic  devices.  The  largest  specimen  with  which  1  am 
acquainted  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4^12.  It  is  well  modeled,  a  good  deal  of 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  details  of  anatomy.  The  back  is 
very  much  humped,  and  the  vertebrie  are  represented  by  a  scries  of 
liuobs.    The  position  of  the  feet  beneath  the  body  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
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of  notice.  This  is  ahown  in  Fig.  4636.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  knees, 
calves,  ankles,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  feet  are  indicated  with  an 
approach  to  accuracy.  Tlie  projecting  back  is  seen  below.  The  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  neariy  flat,  and  the  legs  are  modeled  in  low  relief  apoo 
it.    Other  positiona  are  shown  in  Fig.  453. 


Fio.  4&2.— EOigjtwtUa:  Arkknuu.— J. 

Fig.  4M  illnatrates  a  characteristic  profile. 

One  of  these  vases  has  a  cross  painted  npon  the  breast  of  the  person- 
age represented.  The  kneeling  position,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
cross,  leads  to  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  potter  lived  in  the  period 


of  the  French  missionary,  and  attempted  to  model  him  iu  clay.    There 
is,  however,  no  indication  of  costume,  and  the  painting,  with  the  ezcep- 
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tion  of  the  cross,  is  in  a  purely  aborigiaal  style  of  design.  The  groand 
color  of  the  vase  is,  as  usual,  a  moderately  dark  gray  brown,  and  the 
painted  figures  are  laid  on  in  thick,  blackish  paint.  Lines  partially  en- 
circle the  eyes,  and  extend  down  over  the  cheek  to  the  neck,  and  a  line 
passes  around  the  mouth  and  extends  down  over  the  chin,  necic,  and 
chest  to  the  base  of  the  body.  The  horizontal  bar  of  the  cross  connects 
the  nipples.  The  shoulder  blades  and  the  hands  are  also  painted  black. 
The  back  is  very  curiously  modeled  and  painted. 


no.  454,— BfflKTbottl«;  ArkuMU— 1.  Fio.  45S.— Efflgj  twtUe:  Arkii 


There  are  in  the  collection  a  number  of  specimens  that  do  not  come 
under  either  of  the  preceding  hea4ls.  Of  these  I  may  mention  three 
small  figures  from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  which  represent  a  snake,  a  man, 
and  n  deer.     They  are  very  rudely  done,  and  jirc  possibly  modern  work. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  some  small  speci  mens  resembling  toad- 
stools or  mushrooms  in  shape,  some  of  which  may  have  been  stoppers 
for  bottles,  while  others  could  have  served  ii a  implements  in  some  of 
the  arts.  One  of  these  pieces  has  a  distinctly  vitrified  surface.  Its  age, 
however,  cannot  be  determined. 

There  are  a  few  rude  pipes  of  usual  forms  and  of  no  si>ecial  interest. 

The  conijiariitivH  scarcity  of  these  articles,  so  plentiful  in  some  of  the 
mound  districts,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  archffiologists. 


UPPER    MISSISSIPPI   PROVINCE. 

I  have  already  pointe<l  out  the  fact  that  most  of  the  potterj-  of  the 
[Jpi)er  Mississippi  region  belongs  to  a  distinct  family.  It  has  never 
beiMi  as  abundant  as  the  jwttery  <if  the  more  southern  sections  of  the 
country  and  is  not  well  represented  in  our  museums.  There  are  only  a 
few  pieces  in  the  Davenport  collection  and  the^ie  are  all  in  a  more  or  less 
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fragmentary  state.    A  majority  are  from  a  mound  near  the  city  of 
Davenport,  but  a  limited  number  came  from  Wisconsin. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  define,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
the  geographical  limits  of  this  class  of  ware.  The  tribes  by  whom  it 
was  manufactured  have  evidently,  at  one  time  or  another,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Similarities  of  material,  shape,  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
ornamentation,  tend  to  show  that  we  must  include  the  greater  parts  of 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
in  the  area  covered  by  this  or  closely  related  ceramic  groups,  and  indi- 
cations of  its  presence  are  discovered  far  beyond  these  limits.  The 
mounds  of  Manitoba  have  recently  furnished  examples  of  this  class  of 
ware,  and  it  has  decided  relationships  with  the  ware  of  the  Eastern  and 
Northeastern  States.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  draw  close  distinctions,  as 
sujfficiently  detailed  studies  of  the  products  of  the  various  districts 
bave  not  been  made. 

On  the  shelves  of  our  museums  the  difference  between  the  two  great 
families  of  the  middle  and  Upper  Mississippi  are  strikingly  manifest. 
The  ware  of  the  former  district,  as  already  shown,  exhibits  variously 
tinted  pastes  tempered  with  coarsely  pulverized  shells  or  potsherds ; 
the  vases,  as  a  rule,  having  full  bodies,  well  rounded  bases,  and  in  very 
many  cases,  narrow  necks.  They  exhibit  great  variety  of  decoration 
and  no  little  care  in  finish.  The  northern  family  shows  a  dark  paste 
tempered  with  sand,  often  apparently  granitic ;  a  rough  fracture,  and 
generally  a  rude  finish.  The  shapes  are  comparatively  simple,  often 
long,  tapering  below,  and  flat  bottomed.  The  ornamentation  is  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  southern  variety.  It  consists  of  cord  impressions, 
incised  lines,  and  implement  indentations  arranged  in  figures  peculiar 
to  the  district.  There  are  many  other  features  that,  like  the  subtile  char- 
acters of  human  physiognomy,  cannot  easily  be  described,  but  which 
are  of  first  importance  as  indices  of  relationship  or  the  lack  of  it. 

The  best  preserved  of  the  Davenport  specimens  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  first  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Davenport 
Academy.  This  vessel.  Fig.  456,  was  found  in  a  mound  near  Daven- 
port along  with  human  remains,  and  closely  associated  with  other  relics, 
among  which  were  several  copper  implements  covered  with  coarse  woven 
fabrics.  Its  height  is  eleven  inches,  width  of  aperture  seven  and  a  half 
inches,  and  diameter  of  base  four  inches.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
little  over  one  gallon. 

There  is  a  broad,  shallow  constriction  at  the  neck.  The  walls  are 
from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  margin  of 
the  rim  is  squared  off,  showing  the  full  thickness — a  strong  character- 
istic of  the  northern  pottery.  The  form  is  nearly  symmetrical,  and 
the  surface  is  hand-smoothed  but  not  polished.  The  paste  is  now 
dark  and  crumbling,  and  shows  a  rough  fracture.  A  large  percentage 
of  sand  was  used  in  tempering.    Ibe  color  is  a  dark  gray-brown.    The 
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entire  surface,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  uarrow  band  about  tbe  base,  has 
been  wvered  witb  ornamentation.  Thi»  is  executed  with  considerable 
care,  and  shows  a  great  deiilof  iiigennity  and  some  taste.  There  is  ap- 
'  pnrently  no  feature  copied  from  iiatnre  or  from  ideographic  art.  Two 
or  three  distinct  implements  have  been  used.  A  part  of  the  neck  orna- 
ment was  made  by  rolling  back  and  forth  a  circular  tool,  a  rouUtte, 
the  edge  of  which  was  notched.  A  row  of  indented  nodes  haa  been 
jirmlnced  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  neck  by  impressing  upon  the 
inside  the  end  of  a  reed  or  hollow  bone  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ip 
diameter.  Fattcrns  of  bold,  ratlier  carelessly  drawn  lines  cover  the 
body  and  seem  to  have  been  made  by  trailing,  nnder  pretty  strong 
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pressure,  the  smooth  point  of  a  stylus — i»robably  the  bone  or  reed  al- 
ready suggested.  Some  of  the  larger  iiidi>ntations  upon  thelowerpart 
of  the  neck  may  have  been  made  by  the  same  implement  held  in  an 
oblique  position.  The  use  to  which  this  ve.ssel  wiis  ajiplied  can  hardly 
bo  gnesse<l.  It  was  found  with  the  remains  of  its  owner,  and  probably 
coiitaine^l  food  or  drink. 

Another  smaller  vessel  from  the  same  locality  and  fonnd  nnder  simi- 
lar conditions  shows  the  same  characteristicsof  material, form, and  orna- 
ment. There  are  also  a  few  other  fragments  of  the  same  ware  from 
this  group  of  mounds.  One  of  tlio-se  shows  that  decoration  by  the  in- 
deutatioaof  twisted  cordswas  practiced  here  as  elsewhere.     A  similar 
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vase  tastefully  decorated  with  indented  lines  about  the  neck,  and  a 
band  of  decoration  consisting  of  broad,  plain,  Hinuous  bands  upon  the 
body,  cornea  from  a  mound  iu  Scott  County,  Iowa.  Height  six  inches, 
diameter  the  same.  The  rims  of  all  these  vessels  are  square  on  the 
edge,  showing  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls. 

A  very  interesting  vessel  obtained  by  Captain  Hall  fh>m  a  monnd  in 
Wisconsin  is  represented  by  a  number  of  large  fragments,  probably 
comprising  about  one-hatf  of  the  walls.  It  must  have  been  eomewbat 
larger  than  the  vase  given  in  Fig.  456,  and  in  a  general  way  resembles  it 
closely.  It  appears  to  be  more  pointed  below  than  the  other,  and  has  a 
slightly  flaring  rim.  The  walls  are  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  paste 
is  coarse  and  is  tempered  with  sand,  as  in  the  cases  already  described. 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  nearly  vertical  cord  marks. 
The  upper  part  was  smoothed,  ratber  rudely,  for  the  reception  of  addi- 
tional decoration,  which  consists  of  several  bands  of  indented  figares. 
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The  principal  implement  used  was  apparently  a  stiff  cord,  or  a  slender 
osier  wrapped  with  fine  thread,  which  has  been  laid  on  and  impressed 
with  the  fingers,  forming  nearly  continuous  encircling  lines.  Bands  of 
short  oblique  lines  made  in  the  same  manner  also  occur.  Just  below 
the  margin  there  is  a  line  of  annular  indentations  made  from  the  exte- 
rior, leaving  nodes  on  the  inside — the  reverse  of  the  treatment  noticed 
in  tho  vessel  already  illustrated.     Fragments  of  identically  marked 
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ware  flx>m  tbe  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Cbien  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Musenm. 

A  large  fragment  from  Baraboo  County,  WiBConsin,  shows  a  fntl 
body  and  a  slightly  flaring  rim.  The  apper  part  is  ornamented  with 
horizontal  lines  of  annnlar  indeiitations,  and  the  body  is  covered  with 
rather  rude  patternti  made  by  rolling  a  notched  wheel  or  roulette  back 
and  forth  in  zigzag  lines. 

Two  handsome  pieces  of  this  ware  were  recently  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  i^m  a  monnd  in  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin. 
Tbe  finest  of  these,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  457,  is  six  and  a  half  inches 
in  height,  and  in  symmetry  and  finish  rivals  the  best  work  of  the  south. 
The  paste  is  dark,  compact,  and  fine  grained,  and  tempered  apparently 
with  sand.  The  color  of  the  surface  is  a  rich,  mgttled  brewn.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  tbe  decoration  consists  of  a  number  of  polished 
bands,  extending  in  divers  directions  over  the  surface,  the  interstices 
being  filled  in  with  indented  figures.  The  Up  is  smooth  and  the  margin 
rounded.  The  exterior  surface  of  tbe  narrow  collar  is  ornamented  with 
oblique  lines  made  by  a  roulette,  and  crossed  at  intervals  with  fine 
incised  lines.  The  neck  is  slightly  constricted,  and  is  encircled  by  a 
polished  zone  one  and  one- fourth  inches  wide,  having  a  line  of  indenta- 
tions along  the  upper  eilge.  The  body  is  separated  into  four  lobes  by 
four  vertical,  depresse<l,  polisho<l  bands  about  one  inch  wide.  Two  of 
these  lobes  are  crossed  obliquely  by  similar  jiolished  bands.  These 
bands  were  all  finished  with  a  polishing  implement,  and  are  somewhat 
depressed,  probably  the  result  of  strong  pressure  with  this  tool.  They 
are  bordered  by  wide  incised  lines.  The  intervening  spaces  are  indented 
with  a  roulette. 


A  handsome  little  vessel,  obtained  from  a  mound  at  Albany,  White- 
sides  County,  Illinois,  is  illustrated  in  Fi;r.  458.  It  apparently  belongs 
to  the  silicious  ware  of  the  north.     The  shape  and  ornamentation  are 
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somewhat  novel.  Foar  large  flattish  lobes  occur  about  the  body,  on 
each  of  which  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  a  Maltese  cross  has  been 
made  by  incising  or  impressing  broad,  shallow  lines.  The  remainder 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  marks  that  resemble  impressions  of  a  coarse 
osier  basket.  This  specimen  was  collected  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Dodge,  and  a 
short  description  was  published  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pratt  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy. 


GULF    PROVINCE. 

Our  museums  contain  but  few  pieces  of  pottery  from  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  the  Davenport  Academy  collection  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  a  dozen  typical  examples  of  the  leading  varieties  of  ware 
of  the  Gulf  States.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have  furnished  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  pottery  of  the  middle  province,  more  refined, 
perhaps,  in  form,  material,  and  finish  than  the  ware  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  but  still  differing  decidedly  from  the  typical  pottery  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  Not  wishing  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  detailed 
study  of  the  latter  class  of  ware,  I  shall  present  only  the  few  examples 
contained  in  the  Davenport  collection.  The  southern  ware  is  charac- 
terized by  refinement  of  outline,  color,  finish  and  ornament,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Middle  Mississippi  by  its  material,  which  is 
a  fine-grained  paste,  tempered  with  very  fine  silicious  matter  instead  of 
pulverized  shells. 

The  little  cup  given  in  Fig.  459  is  from  Mobile,  Alabama.  It  is 
pointed  at  opposite  ends  and  was  probably  modeled  after  or  within  some 
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basket  or  fruit  shell,  the  impressions  from  which  are  seen  on  the  sur- 
face.   The  paste  contains  no  perceptible  tempering  material. 

The  largest  and  most  pleasing  vessel  of  this  class  is  from  Alabama, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  460. 

The  aperture  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height 
nine  and  one-half  inches.  The  form  is  full  above  and  somewhat  conical 
below.    The  walls  are  thin  and  even  and  the  surface  well  polished. 

The  color  is  dark  and  shows  the  usual  fire  mottlings.  There  is  no  ad- 
mixture of  shell  material,  finely  pulverized  micaceous  matter  api>ear- 
ing  in  its  place.  The  ornamentation  is  simple,  but  is  applied  in  a  way 
to  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  vessel.  It  consists  of  a  single 
broad  zone  of  inciseil  figures.    Three  zigzag  lines  meander  the  middle 
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of  the  band  and  the  interveniDg  triangles  are  filled  in  with  gronpB  of 
straipht  lines.  All  the  lines  are  well  drawn  and  appear  to  have  been 
cat  with  a  sharp  point  in  the  dry  clay. 


Fifl.  leo,— Itowl:  AUbHuia.— i. 

Bottle-shaped  vases  are  not  found  to  any  great  extent  outside  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  are  quite  rare  iu  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 

The  piece  illustrated  iu  Pig.  461  is  from  Mississippi,  and  in  most  re- 


spects is  identicul  with  the  ware  of  the  Gulf  Province.    The  paste  is 
silicious,  fine-grained,  and  quite  hard.    The  color  is  slightly  fcrruginons 
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ftud  clouded  with  fire  stains  fh>m  tiie  baking.  Tbe  body  is  oruftmented 
with  the  engraved  figure  of  a  bird  apparently  intended  for  an  eagle. 
Tlie  liead,  with  its  notched  and  strongly  curved  beak  and  convention- 
alized crest,  occupies  one  side.  Tlie  wings  may  be  seen  at  the  right  aud 
[eft,  while  the  tail  appears  on  the  side  opposite  the  bead.  The  flat- 
tened base  of  the  vessel  occupies  the  place  of  the  body.  T)ie  lines  have 
been  scratched  with  a  sharp  point  in  the  hardened  clay.  Certain  spaces 
iu  the  plumes,  wings,  and  tail  are  filled  in  with  reticnlated  lines. 

The  bottle  presented  in  Fig.  i62  is  ctubelHshed  with  a  rather  remark- 
able design  in  color.  The  material  is  fine  grained  and  withont  admiz- 
tore  of  shell.  Tbe  color  of  the  paste  is  a  pale,  salmon  gray.  The 
surface  is  coated  with  a  thick  slip  or  enamel  of  whitish  clay,  very  fine 
grainetl  and  smooth;  upon  this  tbe  design  was  painted,  not  in  the 
tliick  earthy  color  employed  farther  north,  but  iu  what  appears  to  be  a 
dark  purphsh-gmy  stain.  The  design  upon  the  body  is  wholly  unlike 
anything  yet  described.  It  is  developed  in  the  light  ground  tint  by 
filling  iu  the  interstices  with  the  dark  color.    The  peonliar  character  of 
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this  design  inclines  me  to  the  view  that  it  probably  had  an  ideographic 
origin,  although  possibly  treated  here  as  pure  decoration.  The  open 
baud  is  sometimes  seen,  iu  both  the  decorative  and  the  symbolic  work 
of  the  Gulf  coast  tribes,  and  is  not  unknown  elsewhere.  The  flgnres 
alternating  witli  the  hands  are  suggestive  of  a  highly  conventionalized 
face,  the  eyes  being  indicated  by  the  volutes  and  the  mouth  and  teeth 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  as  will  be  seen  iu  the  fiilly  projected 
design,  Fig.  463.  The  neck  has  two  indistinct  bands  of  triangular  den- 
tate flgnres  apparently  painted  in  the  dark  color.  Tbe  bottom  is  flat- 
4  ETH 28 
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tish  and  withoat  the  coatiug  of  light  clay.  Both  paste  and  slip  can  be 
readily  scratched  with  the  finger  uail.  This  vase  was  foand  in  Frank- 
lin Couuty,  Alabama,  near  the  Misoissippi  line. 
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b£sum£. 

AUentiou  lias  been  called  to  the  great  numbers  of  pieces  of  earthen- 
ware recovered  from  the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  middle  province  of 
the  Mississipiii  Valley.  In  certain  distrtets — iiaremarlie<lby  oueof  our 
collectors — we  have  but  to  dig  to  fill  museums,  ^^uch  districts  most 
have  been  occupied  for  a  long  period  by  a  numerous  i>eople  who  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  the  dead  upon  their  worldly  treasures.  The  burial 
grounds  of  mimy  other  sections  of  the  American  contiDent  are  corre- 
spondingly rich  in  ceramic  remains. 

The  vessels  were  not  to  any  extent  cinerary,  and  probably  not  even 
mortuarj'  in  the  sense  of  having  been  constructed  especially  for  inhuma- 
tiim  with  the  dead.  Tliey  were  i-eceptacles  for  food,  drink,  paint,  and 
the  like,  placeil  in  the  grave  along  with  other  possessions  of  the  de- 
parted in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  an  almost  universal  custom. 

The  material  employed  in  manufacture  embraced  clay  in  all  grmles 
of  refinement,  from  coarse  loamy  earths  to  the  refined  slips  used  in  sur 
face  finish.  The  tempering  materials — used  in  greater  or  lesser  quan- 
tity according  to  the  character  of  tlio  vessel  to  be  made — consisted  of 
shell,  sand,  and  potsherds  reduced  to  various  degrees  of  pulverulence. 

The  stage  of  the  iirt  represented  by  this  ware  is  one  of  band  building 
purely.  No  lathe  or  other  revolving  device  was  known,  although  vari- 
eties of  improvised  molds — baskets,  gounls,  and  the  like,  such  as  arc 
known  to  nearly  all  pottei-^- -mil king  i>eoi>leH — were  frequently  enployed. 

The  highest  degree  of  finish  known  was  attained  by  the  application 
of  a  slip  or  wash  of  fine  clay  whit^h  was  given  a  good  degree  of  mechani- 
cal polish  by  means  of  a  smooth  imjilement  held  in  the  hand.  Orna- 
ment w.vs  [>roduced  by  both  flat  and  plastic  methods.  The  colors  used 
in  pauiting  were  white,  bliick,  and  red  earths.  The  pla-stic  subjects 
were  inci'ied,  stamped,  relievi  d,  and  modeled  in  the  round. 

The  period  was  one  of  open-air  baking,  a  moderate  degree  of  hard- 
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ness  being  secured.  The  texture  was  porous  aud  the  vessels  were  with- 
out resonance.  The  paste  exhibits  two  distinct  varieties  of  color  which 
may  be  described  roughly  as  light  and  dark.  A  certain  range  of  dark 
hues — blacks,  browns,  and  grays — were  probably  produced  by  "  smother 
baking."  Another  set  of  colors  embracing  light  reddish  and  yellowish 
grays  resulted  from  changes  in  the  clay  produced  by  simple  open  air 
baking. 

A  feature  worthy  of  especial  note  is  the  great  diversity  of  form — indi- 
cating a  long  practice  of  the  art,  a  high  specialization  of  uses,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  originals  copied.  The  manual  skill  exhibited 
is  of  no  mean  order.  Symmetry  of  form  combined  with  considerable 
grace  of  outline  has  been  achieved  without  the  wheel — a  result  attained 
in  still  greater  perfection  by  other  American  races.  ^Notwithstanding 
the  great  diversity  of  the  forms  of  vessels,  the  very  primitive  condition  of 
the  art  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  bricks,  tiles,  whistles,  lamps,  spin- 
dle-whorls, toys,  and  statuettes.  The  models  from  which  the  vessels 
were  copied  must  have  been  quite  varied,  comprising  shells  of  moUusks — 
marine  and  fresh- water — gourd  shells  of  varying  shapes,  and  vessels  of 
wicker,  bark,  horn,  aud  wood,  such  as  are  in  com  nion  use  with  our 
western  and  northern  tribes. 

The  execution  of  the  ornamental  designs  indicates  a  rather  low  grade 
of  skill.  This  is  especially  true  of  work  in  color,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  newly  acquired  art.  Intaglio  and  relief  work  evinces  much 
greater  skill — the  incised  forms  especially  giving  evidence  of  long  ex- 
perience. 

In  subject-matter  the  ornament  employed  bespeaks  nothing  higher 
perhaps  than  could  be  expected  of  our  historic  tribes.  The  great  body 
of  the  devices  are  geometric,  and  comprise  such  motives  as  could  have 
developed  within  the  art  or  that  might  have  been  borrowed  from  closely 
associated  arts.  A  small  percentage  of  incised  linear  designs  come,  ap- 
parently, from  mythologic  sources,  and  delineate,  in  a  rude  way,  both 
men  and  animals. 

The  modeling  of  life  forms  in  connection  with  earthen  vessels  consti- 
tutes a  feature  of  considerable  interest,  the  highest  known  achievement 
being  represented  by  a  series  of  vases  imitating  human  heads.  Ani- 
mal forms  are  generally  rudely  modeled,  the  imitation  of  nature  hav- 
ing been  apparently  a  secondary  consideration — the  associated  idea  or 
the  fancy  for  the  grotesque  being  the  stronger  motive.  The  animal 
forms  are  inferior  to  those  carved  in  stone  by  some  of  the  moundbuild- 
ing  peoples. 

That  any  of  these  images  were  idols  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  is  an  idea  that  cannot  be  entertained.  They  are  always  associated 
directly  with  vessels,  and  could  not  be  moi«  than  representations  of  the 
tutelary  deities  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  uses  or  ceremonies  to 
which  the  vessels  were  assigned. 

In  form  there  are  many  suggestions  of  the  characteristic  utensils  of 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORM  AND  ORNA- 
MENT IN  CERAMIC  ART. 


By  William  H.  Uol^vies. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

For  the  investigation  of  art  in  its  early  stages  and  in  its  widest  sen^e- 
there  is  probably  no  fairer  field  than  that  afforded  by  aboriginal  Amer 
ica,  ancient  and  modern. 

At  the  period  of  discovery,  art  at  a  number  of  places  on  the  American 
continent  seems  to  have  been  developing  surely  and  steadily,  through 
the  force  of  the  innate  genius  of  the  race,  and  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions were  already  approaching  the  threshold  of  civilization ;  at  the 
same  time  their  methods  were  characterized  by  great  simplicity,  and 
their  art  products  are,  as  a  consequence,  exceptionally  homogeneous. 

The  advent  of  European  civilization  checked  the  current  of  growth, 
and  new  and  coutiicting  elements  were  introduced  necessarily  disas- 
trous to  the  nativ^e  development. 

There  is  much,  however,  in  the  art  of  living  tribes,  especially  of 
those  least  influenced  by  the  whites,  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
obscure  passages  of  precolumbian  art.  By  supplementing  the  study 
of  the  prehistoric  by  that  of  historic  art,  which  is  still  in  many  cases  in 
its  incipient  stages,  we  may  hope  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  secrets 
of  the  past. 

The  advantages  of  this  field,  as  compared  with  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Orient,  will  be  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  dawn  of  art 
in  these  countries  lies  hidden  in  the  shallow  of  unnumbered  ages,  while 
ours  stands  out  in  the  light  of  the  very  present.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  remark  of  Birch,  who,  in  dwelling  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  fictile 
art,  says  that  "the  existence  of  earthen  vessels  in  Egypt  was  at  least 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  a  written  language."^  Beyond  this  there 
is  acknowledged  chaos.  In  strong  contrast  with  this,  is  the  fact  that 
all  precolumbian  American  pottery  precedes  the  acquisition  of  written 
language,  and  this  contrast  is  emphasized  by  the  additional  fact  that  it 
also  antedates  the  use  of  the  wheel,  that  great  perverter  of  the  plastic 
tendencies  of  clay. 


*  Birch:  History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  1873,  p.  8. 
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The  material  presented  in  the  following  notes  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  native  ceramic  art  of  the  United  States,  bat  the  principles  involved 
are  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  art,  as  they  are  based  upon  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Ceramic  art  presents  two  classes  of  phenomena  of  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  sesthetic  culture.  These  relate,  first,  to  form 
and  second,  to  ornament. 

Form^  as  embodied  in  clay  vessel^i,  embraces,  Ist,  nsefid  shapes^  which 
may  or  may  not  be  ornamental,  and,  2d,  (esthetic  shapes,  which  are  orna- 
mental and  may  be  useful.  There  are  also  grotesque  SLud  fanciful  shapes^ 
which  may  or  may  not  be  either  useful  or  ornamental. 

No  form  or  class  of  forms  can  be  said  to  characterize  a  particular  age  or 
stage  of  culture.  In  a  general  way,  of  course,  the  vessels  of  primitive 
peoples  will  be  simple  in  form,  while  those  of  more  advanced  races  will 
be  more  varied  and  highly  specialized. 

The  shapes  first  assumed  by  vessels  in  clay  depend  upon  the  shape 
of  the  vessels  employed  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  art,  and 
these  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  kind  and  grade  of  culture  of 
the  people  acquiring  the  art  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  To  illustrate:  If,  for  instance,  some  of  the  highly  ad- 
vanced Alaskan  tribes  which  do  not  make  pottery  should  migrate  to 
another  habitat,  less  suitable  to  the  practice  of  their  old  arts  and  well 
adapted  to  art  in  clay,  and  should  there  acquire  the  art  of  pottery,  they 
would  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  copy  their  highly  developed  utensils 
of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  basketry,  and  thus  reach  a  high  grade  of 
ceramic  achievement  in  the  first  century  of  the  practice  of  the  art; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  certain  tribes,  very  low  in  intelligence  and 
having  no  vessel-making  arts,  should  undergo  a  corresponding  change 
of  habitat  and  a<iquire  the  art  of  pottery,  they  might  not  reach  in  a 
thousand  years,  if  left  to  themselves,  a  grade  in  the  art  equal  to  that 
of  the  hyi)othetical  Alaskan  potters  in  the  first  decade.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  age  of  the  art  itself  that  determines  its  forms,  but  the  grade 
and  kind  of  art  with  which  it  originates  and  coexists. 

Ornament  is  subject  to  similar  laws.  Where  pottery  is  employed  by 
peoples  in  very  low  stages  of  culture,  its  ornamentation  will  be  of  the 
simple  archaic  kind.  Being  a  conservative  art  and  much  hampered 
by  the  restraints  of  convention,  the  elementary  forms  of  ornament 
are  carried  a  long  way  into  the  succeeding  periods  and  have  a  very 
decided  effect  upon  the  higher  stages.  Pottery  brought  into  use  for 
the  first  time  by  more  advanced  races  will  never  pass  through  the 
elementary  stage  of  decoration,  but  will  take  its  ornament  greatly  from 
existing  art  and  carry  this  up  in  its  own  peculiar  way  through  succeed- 
ing generations.  The  character  of  the  ornamentation  does  not  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  age  of  the  art  so  much  as  upon  the  acquirements 
of  the  potter  and  his  people  in  other  arts. 
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ORIGIN   OF   FORM. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  state- 
mentH  apon  the  history  of  form  and  ornament,  it  will  be  necessary'  to 
present  a  number  of  points  in  greater  detail. 

The  following  synopsis  will  give  a  connected  view  of  various  possible 
origins  of  form. 

rBy  adventitioD. 

OHgtaoffom. ByimlUtion {gf^SiSSlr^ll.. 

IBy  inTODtion. 

FORMS  SUGGESTED  BY  ADYENTITION. 

The  suggestions  of  accident,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  art,  are 
often  adopted,  and  become  fruitful  sources  of  improvement  and  progress. 
By  such  means  the  use  of  clay  was  discovered  and  t  he  ceramic  art  came 
into  existence.  The  accidental  indentation  of  a  mass  of  clay  by  the 
foot,  or  hand,  or  by  a  fruit-shell,  or  stone,  while  serving  as  an  auxiliary 
in  some  simple  art,  may  have  suggested  the  making  of  a  cup,  the  sim- 
plest form  of  vessel. 

The  use  of  clay  as  a  cement  in  repairing  utensils,  in  protecting  com- 
bustible vessels  from  injury  by  fire,  or  in  building  up  the  walls  of  shal- 
low vessels,  may  also  have  led  to  the  formation  of  disks  or  cups,  after- 
wards independently  constructed.  In  any  case  the  objects  or  utensils 
with  which  the  clay  was  associated  in  its  earliest  use  would  impress 
their  forms  upon  it.  Thus,  if  clay  were  used  in  deepening  or  mending 
vessels  of  stone  by  a  given  people,  it  would,  when  used  independently 
by  that  people,  tend  to  assume  shapes  suggested  by  stone  vessels.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  connection  with  wood  and  wicker,  or  with 
vessels  of  other  materials.  Forms  of  vessels  so  derived  may  be  said  to 
have  an  adventitious  origin,  yet  they  are  essentially  copies,  although 
not  so  by  design,  and  may  as  readily  be  placed  under  the  succeeding 
head. 

FOBMS  DERIVED  BT  IMITAnON. 

Clay  has  no  inherent  qualities  of  a  nature  to  impose  a  given  form 
or  class  of  forms  upon  its  products,  as  have  wood,  bark,  bone,  or  stone. 
It  is  so  mobile  as  to  be  quite  free  to  take  form  from  surroundings,  and 
where  extensively  used  will  record  or  echo  a  vast  deal  of  nature  and  of 
coexistent  art. 

In  this  observation  we  have  a  key  that  will  unlock  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  form. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
processes  by  which  an  art  inherits  or  acquires  the  forms  of  another  art 
or  of  nature,  and  how  one  material  imposes  its  peculiarities  upon  an- 
other material.  In  early  stages  of  culture  the  processes  of  art  are  closely 
akin  to  those  of  nature,  the  human  agent  hardly  ranking  as  more  than 


N. 
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a  part  of  the  environment.  The  primitive  artist  does  not  proceed  by 
methods  identical  with  oar  own.  He  does  not  deliberately  and  freely 
examine  all  departments  of  nature  or  art  and  select  for  models  those 
things  most  convenient  or  most  agreeable  to  fancy;  neither  does  he 
experiment  with  the  view  of  inventing  new  forms.  What  he  attempts 
depends  almost  absolutely  upon  what  happens  to  be  suggested  by  x^re- 
ceding  forms,  and  so  narrow  and  so  direct  are  the  processes  of  his 
mind  that,  knowing  his  resources,  we  could  closely  predict  his  results. 

The  range  of  models  in  the  ceramic  art  is  at  first  very  limited,  and 
includes  only  those  utensils  devoted  to  the  particular  use  to  which  the 
clay  vessels  are  to  be  applied;  later,  closely-associated  objects  and 
utensils  are  copied.  In  the  first  stages  of  art,  when  the  savage  makes 
a  weapon,  he  modifies  or  copies  a  weapon;  when  he  makes  a  vessel,  he 
modifies  or  copies  a  vessel. 

This  law  holds  good  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  culture,  varying  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  character  of  the  material  used. 

Natural  originals, — Natural  originals,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
necessarily  differ  with  the  country  and  the  climate,  thus  giving  rise  to 
individual  characters  in  art  forms  often  extremely  persistent  and  sur- 
viving decided  changes  of  environment. 

The  gourd  is  probably  the  most  varied  aud  suggestive  natural  vessel. 
We  find  that  the  primitive  potter  has  often  copied  it  in  the  most  literal 
manner.  One  example  only,  out  of  the  many  available  ones,  is  neces- 
sary.   This  is  from  a  mound  in  southeastern  Missouri. 

In  Fig.  464,  a  illustrates  a  common  form  of  the  gourd,  while  b  repre- 
sents the  imitation  in  clay. 


a,  Gould.  b,  Clay  vessel. 

Fig.  464.— Form  derived  from  a  gourd. 

All  nations  situated  ui)on  the  sea  or  upon  large  rivers  use  shells  of 
mollusks,  which,  without  modification,  make  excellent  receptacles  for 
water  and  food.  Imitations  of  these  are  often  found  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  letter's  art.  A  good  example  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  shown  in  Fig.  405,  a  bein^  the  orijxinal  and  h  the  copy  in  clay. 

In  Africa,  and  in  other  countries,  such  natural  objects  as  cocoanut 
shells,  and  ostrich  eggs  are  used  in  like  manner. 
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Auother  class  of  vessels,  those  made  from  the  skins,  bladders,  and 
stomachs  of  animals,  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  it 
is  certain  that  their  influence  has  frequently  been  felt  in  the  conforma- 
tion  of  earthen  utensils. 

In  searching  nature,  therefore,  for  originals  of  primitive  ceramic  forms 
we  have  little  need  of  going  outside  of  objects  that  in  their  natural  or 
slightly  altered  state  are  available  for  vessels. 


a.  Shell.  6,  Clay. 

Fig.  465.— Form  derived  from  a  oonch  shelL 

True,  other  objects  have  been  copied.  We  find  a  multitude  of  the 
higher  natural  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  embodied  in  vessels 
of  clay,  but  their  presence  is  indicative  of  a  somewhat  advanced  stage 
of  art,  when  the  copying  of  vessels  that  were  functionally  proper  ante- 
cedents had  given  rise  to  a  familiarity  with  the  use  of  clay  and  a 
capacity  in  handling  it  that,  with  advancing  culture,  brought  all  nature 
within  the  reach  of  the  potter  and  made  it  assist  in  the  processes  of 
variation  and  development. 

Artificial  originals. — There  is  no  doubt  that  among  most  peoples  art 
had  produced  vessels  in  other  materials  antecedent  to  the  utilization  of 
clay.  These  would  be  legitimate  models  for  the  potter  and  we  may 
therefore  expect  to  find  them  repeated  in  earthenware.  In  this  way 
the  art  has  acquired  a  multitude  of  new  forms,  some  of  which  may 
be  natural  forms  at  second  hand,  that  is  to  say,  with  modifications 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  material  in  which  they  were  first  shaped. 
But  all  materials  other  than  clay  arc  exceedingly  intractable,  and  im- 
press their  own  characters  so  decidedly  upon  forms  produt^ed  in  them 
that  ultimate  originals,  where  there  are  such,  cannot  often  be  traced 
through  them. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  note  the  iufiuence  of  these  peculiarities 
of  originals  upon  the  ceramic  art. 

A  nation  having  stone  vessels,  like  those  of  California,  on  acquiring 
the  art  of  pottery  would  use  the  stone  vessels  as  models,  and  such 
forms  as  that  given  in  Fig.  466  would  arise,  a  being  in  stone  and  b  in 
clay,  the  former  from  California  and  the  latter  from  Arizona. 

Similar  forms  would  just  as  readily  come  from  gourds,  baskets,  or 
other  globular  utensils. 

Nations  having  wooden  vessels  \vould  copy  them  in  clay  on  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  pottery.  This  would  give  rise  to  a  distinct  group  of 
forms,  the  result  primarily  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  woody  structure. 
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Thus  in  Fig.  467,  a,  we  have  a  form  of  wooden  vessel,  a  sort  of  winged 
trongb  that  I  have  frequently  found  copied  in  clay.  The  earthen  vessel 
given  in  Fig.  4(>7,  b.  was  obtained  from  an  ancient  grave  in  Arkansas. 


a.  «*tone.  6,  clay. 

Fio.  466.— Form  derived  from  a  BtoDe  pot. 

The  carapace  of  some  species  of  turtles,  and  perhaps  even  the  hard 
case  of  the  armadillo,  could  be  utilized  in  :i  similar  way. 
The  shaping  of  a  knot  of  wood  often  gives  rise  to  a  dipper-shaped 


a,  woo<l.  b,  clay. 

Flo.  -167.— Koi-m  derived  from  a  wooden  tray. 

ve^isel,  such  as  may  be  found  in  use  by  many  tribes,  and  is  as  likely  an 
original  for  the  dipper  form  in  clay  as  is  the  gourd  or  the  conch  shell; 
the  familiar  horn  vessel  of  the  western  tribes.  Fig.  4CS,  a,  would  have 


a,  UoTu.  b.  Clay. 

Flo,  468.— Forpi  derived  from  a  iiorn  spoon. 

served  equally  well.    Tlio  specimen  given  in  b  is  from  Arkansas.    As 
a  rule,  however,  such  vessels  cannot  be  traced  to  their  originals,  since 


a,  U:irk.  b,  Clay. 

Fio.  460.  — Foim  derived  from  a  bark  vessel. 

by  copying  and  R»copyiug  they  have  varied  from  the  parent  form,  tend- 
ing always  toward  uniform  conventional  shapes. 
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A  vessel  of  rectangular  oatline  might  origiuate  in  wood  or  bark.  In 
Fig.  469,  rt,  we  have  a  usual  form  of  bark  tray,  which  is  possibly  the  pro- 
totype of  the  square-rimmed  earthen  vessel  given  in  fc. 

Basketry-  and  other  classes  of  woven  vessels  take  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and,  being  generally  antecedent  to  the  potter's  art  and  con- 


a,  Wicker.  6.  Clay. 

Fio.  470. — Fonu  originating  In  basketry. 

stantly  present  with  it,  have  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  ceramic 
forms.  This  is  traceable  in  the  earthenware  of  nearly  all  nations.  The 
clay  vessel  is  an  intruder,  and  usurps  the  place'  and  appropriates  the 


a.  Wicker. 


Fig.  471.— Form  oiiginatiog  In  basketry. 


b.  Clay. 


dress  of  its  predecessor  in  wicker.  The  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  470,  a, 
is  a  common  one  with  the  Pueblo  peoples,  and  their  earthen  vessels 
often  resemble  it  very  closely,  as  shown  in  ft.    Another  variety  is  given 


a,  Net.  6,  Clay. 

Fiu.  472.~Fonn  originating  in  basketry. 

in  Fig.  471,  a  and  b.    These  specimens  are  from  southwestern  Utah. 
Fig.  172,  ft,  illustrates  a  form  quite  common  in  the  Southern  States,  a 
4  ETH 29 
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section  in  which  pouch -like  nets  and  baskets,  a,  were  formerly  in  use 
and  in  which  the  pots  were  often  modeled. 


INTEKTION  OF  FOBM. 


In  the  early  stages  of  art,  forms  are  rarely  invented  outright  and  I 
shall  not  stop  to  consider  the  subject  here. 


MODIFICATION   OF   FORM. 

The  acquisition  of  new  materials,  the  development  of  new  uses,  the 
employment  of  new  processes  of  manufacture,  and  many  other  sigeucies 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  forma  through  modification.  The  proc- 
esses by  which  highly  differeutiiited  forms  are  reached  are  interesting 
throughout  and  repay  the  closest  study. 

A  preliminary  classification  of  the  various  causes  that  lead  to  modi- 
fication is  given  in  the  following  synopsis: 


Incapacity  of  matorial 


By  adventitiuD  . .  -^ 


ModiticatioD  of  form . .  s 


By  intent  ion 


To  nasame  form. 

^  To  retain  form. 
Incnp.icity  of  tlio  artisan. 

Changes  in  method  of  mnnufaotaro. 

Changes  of  environment. 

Changes  of  use. 

Lack  of  use. 

luflucnco  of  new  or  exotic  forms,  etc 

To  enhance  nsofuluess. 

To  plo^ise  fancy  P*»^  ^^'«  beautiful. 

For  the  grotesque. 


! 


.MODIFK  ATION  BY  ADVE.MITIOX. 


Incapacity  of  material, — It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  clay  lacks  the 
capacity  to  assume  and  to  retain  many  of  the  details  of  form  found  in 
antecedent  vessels.  This  necessarily  results  in  the  alteration  or  omission 
of  these  features,  and  hence  arise  many  modifications  of  original  forms. 

The  simple  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  potter  who  undertook 
to  reproduce  a  model  would  lead  to  the  modification  of  all  but  the  most 
simple  shapes. 

The  acquisition  of  the  art  by  a  superior  or  an  inferior  race,  or  one  of 
diti'erent  habits  would  lead  to  decided  changes.  A  people  accustomed 
to  carrying  objects  upon  the  head,  on  acquiring  earthen  vessels  would 
shape  the  bases  and  the  handles  to  facilitate  this  use. 

Improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
l)ortauce  in  the  progress  of  an  art.  The  introduction  of  the  lathe,  for 
example,  might  almost  revolutionize  form  in  cla3\ 

As  arts  multiply,  clay  is  applied  to  new  uses.  Its  emploj^ment  in  the 
manufacture  of  lamps,  whistles,  or  toys  would  lead  to  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct and  unique  forms. 
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The  acquisition  of  a  new  vessel-making  material  by  a  nation  of  pot- 
ters and  the  association  of  the  forms  developed  through  its  inherent 
qualities  or  structure  would  often  lead  ceramic  shapes  into  new  chan- 
nels. 

The  contact  of  a  nation  of  potters  with  a  nation  of  carvers  in  wood 
would  tend  very  decidedly  to  modify  the  utensils  of  the  former.  One 
example  may  be  given  which  will  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  such  ex- 
otic influences  upon  form.    In  Fig.  473,  a,  we  have  an  Alaskan  vessel 


a,  wiN'd. 


b,  day. 


Fio.  473.— Coincident  forms. 


carved  in  wood.  It  represents  a  beaver  grasping  a  stick  in  its  hands 
and  teeth.  The  conception  is  so  unusual  and  the  style  of  vessel  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it  repeated  in 
other  regions ;  but  the  ancient  graves  of  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley 
have  furnished  a  number  of  very  similar  vessels  in  clay,  one  of  which  is 
outlined  in  b.  While  this  remarkable  coincidence  is  suggestive  of  ethnic 
relationships  which  do  not  call  for  attention  here,  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  modification  by  simple  contact  . 

A  curious  example  illustrative  of  possible  transformation  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances  is  found  in  the  collection  from  the  province  of  an- 
cient Tusayan.  A  small  vessel  of  sphynx-like  appearance,  possibly 
derived  more  or  less  remotely  from  a  skin  vessel,  has  a  noticeable  re- 
semblance to  some  life  form.  Fig.  474,  a.    The  fore-legs  are  represented 


a 


Fig.  47i.—- Form  resnltiDg  from  accident. 


by  two  large  bosses,  the  wide-open  mouth  takes  the  place  of  the  sev- 
ered neck,  and  a  handle  connects  the  top  of  the  rim  with  the  back 
of  the  vessel.    The  handle  being  broken  off  and  the  vessel  inverted, 
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bj  there  is  a  decided  change ;  we  are  struck  by  the  resemblance  to  a 
frog  or  toad.  The  original  legs,  having  dark  concentric  lines  painted 
aroand  them,  look  like  large  protruding  eyes,  and  the  mouth  gapes  in  the 
most  realistic  manner,  while  the  two  short  broken  ends  of  the  handle 
resemble  legs  and  serve  to  support  the  vessel  in  an  upright  position, 
completing  the  illusion.  The  fetich-hunting  Pueblo  Indian,  picking 
up  this  little  vessel  in  its  mutilated  condition,  would  probably  at  once 
give  to  it  the  sacred  character  of  the  water  animal  which  it  resembles, 
and  it  might  readily  transmit  its  peculiarities  of  form  to  other  genera- 
tions of  vessels. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  study  to  refer  at  length  to  the  influence  of 
metallic  vessels  upon  ceramic  forms.  They  do  not  usually  appear  until 
the  ceramic  art  is  far  advanced  and  often  receive  a  heritage  of  shajie 
from  earthen  forms.  Afterwards,  when  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
metal  have  stamped  their  individuality  upon  utensils,  the  debt  is  paid 
back  to  clay  with  interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  later  forms  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

MODIFICATION  BT  INTENTION. 

To  enharice  usefulness. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desire  upon 
the  part  of  the  archaic  potter  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  convenience 
of  his  utensils  has  been  an  important  agent  in  the  modification  of  form. 
The  earliest  vessels  employed  were  often  clumsy  and  difficult  to  handle. 
The  favorite  conch  shell  would  hold  water  for  him  who  wished  to  drink, 
but  the  breaking  away  of  spines  and  the  extraction  of  the  interior  whorl 
improved  it  immeasurably.  The  clumsy  mortar  of  stone,  with  its  thick 
walls  and  great  weight,  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  it  needed  a  very- 
little  intelligent  thought  to  show  that  thin  walls  and  neatly-trimmed 
margins  were  much  preferable. 

Vessels  of  clay,  aside  from  the  forms  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
antecedents  and  associates,  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  growing  needs  of  man.  These  would  be  worked  out  with 
ever-increasing  ease  by  his  unfolding  genius  for  invention.  Further 
investigation  of  this  phase  of  development  would  carry  me  beyond  the 
limits  set  for  this  paper. 

To  please  fancy, — The  skill  acquired  by  the  handling  of  clay  in  con- 
structing vessels  and  in  eft'orts  to  increase  their  usefulness  would  open 
an  expansive  field  for  the  play  of  fancy.  The  potter  would  no  sooner 
succeed  in  copying  vessels  having  life  form  than  he  would  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  realize  his  capacity  to  imitate  forms  not  peculiar  to  ves- 
sels. His  ambition  would  in  time  lead  him  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature  and  he  would  invade  the  realm  of  imagination,  embodying  the 
conceptions  of  superstition  in  the  plastic  clay.  This  tendency  would 
be  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  the  relegation  of  vessels  of  particular 
forms  to  particular  ceremonies. 
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ORIGIN   OF   ORNAMENT. 

The  birth  of  the  embellishing  art  must  be  sought  in  that  stage  of 
animal  development  when  instinct  began  to  discover  that  certain  attri- 
butes or  adornments  increased  attractiveness.  When  art  in  its  human 
sense  came  into  existence  ideas  of  embellishment  soon  extended  from 
the persony  with  which  they  had  been  associated,  to  all  things  with  which 
man  had  to  deal.  The  processes  of  the  growth  of  the  sBsthetic  idea  are 
long  and  obscure  and  cannot  be  taken  up  in  this  place. 

The  various  elements  of  embellishment  in  which  the  ceramic  art  is 
interested  may  be  assigned  to  two  great  classes,  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  conceptions  dissociated  with  them.  These  are  ideographic 
and  non-ideographic.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  treat  chiefly  of  the 
non  ideographic,  reserving  the  ideographic  for  a  second  paper. 
'  Elements,  non-ideographic  from  the  start,  are  derived  mainly  from 
two  sources  :  1st,  from  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  associated  with  the 
arts;  and,  2d,  from  the  suggestions  of  accidents  attending  construction. 
Natural  objects  abound  in  features  highly  suggestive  of  embellishment 
and  these  are  constantly  employed  in  art.  Artificial  objects  have  two 
classes  of  features  capable  of  giving  rise  to  ornament :  these  are  construc- 
tional And  functional.  In  a  late  stage  of  development  all  things  in  na 
ture  and  in  art,  however  complex  or  foreign  to  the  art  in  its  practice, 
are  subject  to  decorative  treatment.  This  latter  is  the  realistic  pictorial 
stage,  one  of  which  the  student  of  native  American  culture  needs  to 
take  little  cognizance. 

Elements  of  design  are  not  invented  outright:  man  modifies,  com- 
bines, and  recombines  elements  or  ideas  already  in  existence,  but  does 
not  create. 

A  classification  of  the  sources  of  decorative  motives  employed  in  the 
ceramic  art  is  given  in  the  following  diagram : 


Origin  of  ornament . . « 


SuggeBtions  of  featares  of  natural  ntensils  or  ol^ecta. 


Functional 


Suggestions  of  features  of 
artificial  ntensils  or  objects. 


Conatmctional •< 


Handles. 
Legs. 
Bands. 
Perforations,  etc 

r  The  coil. 

The  seam. 

The  stitch. 

The  plait 
i  The  twist,  eta 


Suggestions  from  accidents 
attending  constmctlon. 


'  Marks  of  Angers. 
Marks  of  implements. 
Marks  of  molds,  etc. 


Suggestions  of  ideographic  features  or  pictorial  delineations. 
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grGCEsnoxs  of  .^attial  feattres  of  ovim. 

The  first  articles  used  by  men  in  their  simple  arts  have  in  many 
cases  x>ossessed  features  saggestive  of  decoration.  Shells  of  mollasks 
are  exquisitely  embellished  with  ribs,  spines,  nodes,  and  colors.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  somewhat  limited  extent  of  the  shells  of  the  turtle  and 
the  armadillo  and  of  the  hard  cases  of  fruits. 

These  decorative  features,  though  not  essential  to  the  ntensU,  are 
nevertheless  inseparable  parts  of  it,  and  are  cast  or  anconscionsly 
copied  by  a  very  primitive  people  when  similar  articles  are  artificially 
produced  in  plastic  material.  In  this  way  a  utensil  may  acquire  orna- 
mental characters  long  before  the  workman  has  learned  to  take  pleasure 
in  such  details  or  has  conceived  an  idea  beyond  that  of  simple  utility. 
This  may  be  called  unconscious  embellishment.  In  this  fortuitous 
fashion  a  ribbed  variety  of  fruit  shell  would  give  rise  to  a  ribbed  vessel 
in  clay;  one  covered  with  spines  would  suggest  a  noded  vessel,  etc. 
When  taste  came  to  be  exereiseil  upon  such  objects  these  features 
would  be  retained  and  copied  for  the  pleasure  they  afforded. 

Passing  by  the  many  simple  elements  of  decoration  that  by  this  un- 
conscious process  could  be  derived  from  such  sources,  let  me  give  a 
single  example  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  elementary  forms 
but  even  so  highly  constituted  an  ornament  as  the  scroll  may  have  been 
brought  thus  naturally  into  the  realm  of  decorative  art.  The  sea-shell 
has  always  been  intimately  associated  with  the  arts  that  utilize  clay  and 
abounds  in  suggestions  of  embellishment.  The  Busycon  was  almost 
universally  employed  as  a  vessel  by  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  drainage 
of  North  America.     Usually  it  was  trimmed  down  and  excavated  until 


a,— Sliell  vchttel  b.  -Copy  in  clay. 

?'io.  475. — S<Toll  derived  from  the  spire  of  a  conch  «hell 

only  about  three-fourths  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  shell  remamed.  At 
one  end  was  the  long  spike- like  base  which  served  as  a  handle,  and  at 
the  other  the  flat  conical  apex,  with  its  very  pronounced  spiral  line  or 
ridge  expanding  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
475  a.  This  vessel  was  often  copied  in  clay,  as  many  good  examples 
now  in  our  museums  testify.    The  notable  feature  is  that  the  shell  has 
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been  copied  literally,  tbe  spiral  appearing  in  its  proper  place.  A  spec- 
imen is  illustrated  in  Fig.  475  b  which,  althoagh  simple  and  highly  con- 
ventionalized, still  retains  the  spiral  figare. 

In  another  example  we  have  four  of  the  noded  apexes  i)laced  about 
the  rim  of  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  476a,  the  conception  being  that 
of  four  conch  shells  united  in  one  vessel,  the  bases  being  turned  inward 
and  the  apexes  outward.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  the  addi- 
tion of  the  spiral  lines,  always  associated  with  the  nodes,  to  have  the 
result  shown  in  b,  and  by  a  still  higher  degree  of  convention  we  have 


a 


Fig.  476.~l'o68ible  derivation  of  tho  current  scroll. 


the  classic  scroll  ornament  given  in  c.  Uf  course,  no  such  result  as  this 
could  come  about  adventitiously,  as  successful  combination  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  taste ;  but  the  initiatory  steps  could  be  taken— 
the  motive  could  enter  art — without  the  conscious  supervision  of  the 
human  agent. 

HreeESTiiNS  bt  featvbes  of  artificial  objects. 

Functional  features. — Functional  features  of  art  products  liable  to  in- 
fluence ornament  comprise  handles,  legs,  feet,  rims,  bands,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  shape  originating  in  utility.  Handles,  for  instance,  may 
have  been  indigenous  to  a  number  of  arts;  they  are  coeval  and  coex- 
tensive with  culture.  The  first  load,  weapon,  or  vessel  transported  by 
man  may  have  been  suspended  by  a  vine  or  filament.  Such  arts  as  have 
fallen  heir  to  handles  have  used  them  according  to  the  capacities  of  the 
material  employed.  Of  all  the  materials  stone  is  probably  the  least 
suited  to  their  successful  use,  while  clay  utilizes  them  in  its  own  peculiar 


Fig.  477. — Ornament  derived  through  the  modtflcation  of  handler. 

way,  giving  to  them  a  great  variety  of  expression.  They  are  copied  in 
clay  from  various  models,  but  owing  to  the  inadequate  capacities  of  the 
material,  often  lose  their  function  and  degenerate  into  mere  ornaments, 
which  are  modified  as  such  to  please  the  potter's  fancy.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  series  of  handles  placed  about  the  neck  of  the  vessel  become, 
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MODIFICATION  OF  ORNAMENT. 

There  are  comparatively  few  elementary  ideas  prominently  and  gen- 
erally employed  in  primitive  decorative  art.  New  ideas  are  acquired, 
as  already  sbown,  all  along  the  pathway  of  progress.  None  of  these 
ideas  retain  a  uniform  expression,  however,  as  they  are  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  environment  just  as  are  the  forms  of  living  organisms.  A 
brief  classification  of  the  causes  of  modification  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing synopsis: 

{Throagh  material. 
Throngh  form. 
Through  methods  of  realization. 

Through  matermL — It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  material  must  have  a 
strong  intiuence  upon  the  forms  assumed  by  the  various  decorative 
motives,  however  derived.  Thus  stone,  clay,  wood,  bone,  and  copper, 
although  they  readily  borrow  from  nature  and  from  each  other,  necessa- 
rily show  difterent  decorative  results.  Stone  is  massive  and  takes  form 
slowly  and  by  peculiar  j>rocesses.  Clay  is  more  versatile  and  decoration 
may  be  scratched,  incised,  i)ainted,  or  modeled  in  relief  with  equal  fa- 
cility, while  wood  and  metal  engender  details  having  characters  peculiar 
to  themselves,  producing  difterent  results  from  the  same  motives  or  ele- 
ments. Much  of  the  diversity  displayed  by  the  art  products  of  different 
countries  and  climates  is  due  to  this  cause. 

Peoples  dwelling  in  arctic  climates  are  limited,  by  their  materials,  to 
particular  modes  of  expression.  Bone  and  ivory  as  shaped  for  use  in 
the  arts  of  subsistence  aflbrd  facilities  for  the  employment  of  a  very 
restricted  class  of  linear  dec^oration,  such  cliietly  as  could  be  scratched 
with  a  hard  point  upon  small  irregular,  often  cylindrical,  implements. 
Skins  and  other  animal  tissues  are  not  favorable  to  the  development  of 
ornament,  and  the  textile  arts — the  greatest  agents  of  convention — do 
not  readily  find  suitable  materials  in  which  to  work. 

Decorative  art  carried  to  a  high  stage  under  arctic  environment  would 
be  more  likely  to  achieve  un(*-onventional  and  realistic  forms  than  if 
developed  in  more  highly  favored  countries.  The  accurate  geometric 
and  linear  patterns  would  hardly  arise. 

Through  form. — Forms  of  decorated  objects  exercise  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  decorative  designs  employed.  It  would  be  more  diflficult 
to  tattoo  the  human  face  or  body  with  straight  lines  or  rectilinear  pat- 
terns than  with  curved  ones.  An  ornament  applied  originally  to  a  ves- 
sel of  a  given  form  would  accommodate  itself  to  that  form  pretty  much 
as  costume  becomes  adjusted  to  the  individual.  When  it  came  to  be 
required  for  another  form  of  vessel,  very  decided  changes  might  be 
necessary. 

With  the  ancient  Pueblo  peoples  rectilinear  forms  of  meander  pat- 
terns were  very  much  in  favor  and  many  earthen  vessels  are  found  in 
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which  bands  of  beautiful  angular  geometric  figures  occupy  the  peripheral 
zone,  Fig.  480  a,  but  when  the  artist  takes  up  a  mug  having  a  row  of 
hemispherical  nodes  about  the  body,  b,  he  finds  it  very  diflBcult  to  apply 
his  favorite  forms  and  is  almost  compelled  to  run  spiral  curves  about  the 
nodes  in  order  to  secure  a  neat  adjustment. 


a  h 

Fig.  4i'0.— Variations  in  a  motive  through  the  intlnenco  of  form. 

Through  methods  of  realization, — It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  forms 
assumed  by  a  motive  depend  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  mechan- 
ical devices  employed.  In  the  potter's  art  devices  for  holding  and  turn- 
ing the  vessel  under  manipulation  produce  peculiar  results. 

In  applying  a  given  idea  to  clay  much  depends  upon  the  method  of 
executing  it.  It  will  take  widely  differing  forms  when  executed  by  in- 
cising, by  modeling,  by  painting,  aud  by  stamping. 

Intimately  associated  with  methods  of  execution  are  peculiarities  of 
construction,  the  two  Jigencies  working  together  in  the  processes  of 
modification  and  development  of  ornament. 

I  have  previously  shown  how  our  favorite  ornament,  the  scroll,  in  its 
disconnecte<l  form  may  have  originated  in  the  copying  of  natural  forms 
or  through  the  manipulation  of  coils  of  clay.  I  present  here  an  ex- 
ample of  its  possible  origin  through  the  modification  of  forms  derived 
from  constructional  features  of  basketry.  An  ornament  known  as  the 
guilloche  is  found  in  many  countries.  The  combination  of  lines  resem- 
bles that  of  twisted  or  platted  fillets  of  wood,  cane,  or  rushes,  as  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Fig.  481  a.  An  incised  ornament  of  this  character, 
possibly  derived  from  basketry  by  copying  the  twisted  fillets  or  their 
impressions  in  the  clay,  is  very  common  on  the  pottery  of  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  its  variants  form  a  most  interesting  study. 
In  applying  this  to  a  vessel  the  careless  artist  does  not  properly  connect 
the  ends  of  the  lines  which  pass  beneath  the  intersecting  fillets,  and  the 
parts  become  disconnected,  h.  In  many  cases  the  ends  are  turned  in 
abruptly  as  seen  in  c,  and  only  a  slight  further  change  is  necessary  to 
lead  to  the  result,  c?,  the  running  scroll  with  well-developed  links.  All 
of  these  steps  may  be  observed  in  a  single  group  of  vessels. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  processes  of  development  indi- 
cated above  are  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.    There  are  those  who. 
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seeing  these  forms  already  eudowed  with  symbolism,  begin  at  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  wrong  end  of  the  process.  They  derive  the  form  of 
symbol  directly  from  the  thing  symbolized.  Thus  the  current  scroll  is, 
with  many  races,  found  to  be  a  symbol  of  water,  and  its  origin  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  literal  rendition  of  the  sweep  and  curl  of  the  waves.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  scroll  became  the  symbol  of  the  sea  long  after  its  de- 
velopment through  agencies  similar  to  those  described  above,  and  that 
the  association  resulted  from  the  observation  of  incidental  resemblances. 
This  same  figure,  in  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
is  regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  whirlwind,  and  it  is  probable  that  any 
symbol-using  people  will  find  in  the  features  and  phenomena  of  their 
environment,  whatever  it  may  be,  sufficient  resemblance  to  any  of  their 
decorative  devices  to  lead  to  a  symbolic  association. 


Fio.  481. — Theoretical  developmeDt  of  the  current  scroll. 

One  secret  of  modification  is  found  in  the  use  of  a  radical  in  more  than 
one  art,  owing  to  differences  in  constructional  characters.  For  exam- 
ple, the  tendency  of  nearly  all  woven  fabrics  is  to  encourage,  even  to 
compel,  the  use  of  straight  lines  in  the  decorative  designs  applied. 
Thus  the  attempt  to  employ  curved  lines  would  lead  to  stepped  or 
broken  lines.  The  curvilinear  scroll  coming  from  some  other  art  would 
be  forced  by  the  constructional  character  of  the  fabric  into  square  forms, 
and  the  rectilinear  meander  or  fret  would  result,  iis  shown  in  Fig.  482, 
a  being  the  plain  form,  painted,  engraved,  or  in  relief,  and  b  the  same 
idea  developed  in  a  woven  fabric.  Stone  or  brick-work  would  le^  to 
like  results,  Fig.  483 ;  but  the  modification  could  as  readily  move  in  the 
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other  direction.  If  an  omameat  originatiug  in  tbe  coiistructioual  char- 
acter of  ii  woven  fiibric,  or  reiDodeled  by  it,  and  hence  rectilinear,  shoald 
lie  desired  for  a  Hmootb  structureless  or  featureless  surface,  the  diflicul- 
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b,  torn  Impoaed  bj  &bric. 


ties  of  drawing  tbe  angular  forms  would  lead  to  the  delineation  of 
curved  forms,  and  we  would  have  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  order 
shown  in  Figs.  482  and  483.    Tbe  two  forms  given  iu  Fig.  484  actually 
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occur  in  one  and  tbe  same  design  painted  upon  an  ancient  Pueblo  vase. 
The  carved  form  is  apparently  the  result  of  careless  or  hurried  work,  the 
original  angular  form  having  come  from  a  textile  source. 


Fig.  48i.--TkrUUoQs  reanltliiB  t!Om  cluiige  or  method. 

Many  excellent  examples  illustrative  of  this  tendency  to  modification 
are  found  in  Pueblo  art.  Much  of  tbe  ornament  applied  to  pottery  is 
derived  from  tlie  sister  art,  basketry.  Id  the  latter  art  the  forms  of 
decorative  figures  are  geometric  and  symmetrical  to  the  higfaest  degree, 
as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out.  Tbe  rays  of  a  radiating  ornament, 
worked  with  tbe  texture  of  a  shallow  basket,  spring  ft-om  the  center  and 
take  uniform  directions  toward  tbe  margin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  485.    But 
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vheo  a  eimilar  idea  derived  from  basketry  (as  it  could  have  qo  other 
origin)  is  execated  in  color  apon  an  earthen  vessel,  we  observe  a  tend- 
ency to  depart  from  symmetry  as  well  as  from  consisteQcy.    I  call  atteo- 


tion  here  to  the  arrangement  of  the  porta  merely,  not  to  the  motives 
employod,  as  I  happen  to  liuve  no  examples  of  identical  figures  from 
the  two  arts. 


nccurac;  tn  pilnUni;. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ihe  design  given  in  Fig.  486,  taken 
from  the  upper  Kiirface  of  uii  ancient  vase,  that  although  the  spirit  of 
the  decoration  is  wonderfully  well  preserved  the  idea  of  the  origin  of 
all  tlie  rays  in  the  center  of  the  vessel  is  not  kept  in  view,  and  that  by 
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carelessDess  iu  tbe  drawinj^  two  of  the  rays  are  crowded  out  and  ter- 
miuate  againat  tbe  side  of  a  neighboring  ray.  In  copyiug  and  recopy- 
iug  by  free-hand  methods,  inauy  curious  modifications  take  place  in 
these  designs,  as,  fur  example,  tbe  un conformity  which  occurs  iu  one 
place  iu  the  example  given  may  occur  at  a  number  of  places,  and  there 
will  he  a  series  of  independent  sections,  a  small  number  only  of  the 
bauds  of  devices  remaining  true  rays. 

A  characteristic  painted  design  from  the  interior  of  an  ancient  bowl 
is  shown  iu  Fig.  4S7,  in  which  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  radiation  is 
preserved,  although  the  figure  is  still  decorative  and  taatofnl.  This 
process  of  modi&cation  goes  on  without  end,  and  as  the  true  geometric 


in  pottery* 

textile  forms  reicede  from  view  innovation  robs  the  design  of  all  traceH 
of  its  original  character,  producing  much  that  is  incongruous  and  nusat- 
isfiictory. 

The  growth  of  decorative  devices  from  the  elementarj'  to  the  highly 
constitutetl  and  elegant  is  owing  to  a  tendency  of  tbe  human  mind  to 
elaborate  because  it  is  pleasant  to  do  so  or  because  pleasure  is  taken  in 
the  result,  but  there  is  still  a  directing  and  shaping  agency  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

I  have  already  shown  that  such  figures  as  the  scroll  and  the  gutlloche 
are  not  necessarily  develot>ed  by  processes  of  selection  aud  combination 
of  simple  elements,  as  many  have  thought,  since  they  may  have  come 
into  art  at  a  very  early  stage  almost  full-fledged;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  these  facts  to  throw  light  u|)on  the  processes  by  which  ornament  fol- 
lowed particular  lines  of  development  throughout  endless  elaboration. 
In  treating  of  this  point,  Prof.  C.  F.  Ilartt'  maintaiued  that  the  devel- 
opment of  ornamental  designs  took  particular  aud  uniform  directions 
owing  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  certain  forms  being  chosen  and  per- 
petuated because  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  movements  of  the  eye  in 
following  them.  In  connection  with  this  hyi>otheais,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  Mr.  Hartt  advanced  the  additional  idea,  that  in  anisoD  with 
<  Hartt :  Popular  8cieuc«  Mouthl;,  Vol.  VI,  p.  266. 
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the  geDeral  coarse  of  iiatare  decorative  forms  began  with  simple  ele- 
ments and  developed  by  systematic  methods  to  complex  forms.  Take 
for  example  the  series  of  designs  shown  in  Fig.  488.  The  meander  a 
made  up  of  simple  parts  would,  according  to  Mr.  Hartt,  by  further  elab- 
oration under  the  supervision  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  develop  into  h. 
This,  in  time,  into  o,  and  so  on  until  the  elegant  ai^themium  was  achieved. 
The  series  shown  in  Fig.  489  would  develop  in  a  similar  way,  or  otherwise 
would  be  produced  by  modification  in  free-hand  copying  of  the  rectilinear 
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Fio.  4^. — Theoretical  development  of  fret  work. 

series.  The  processes  here  suggested,  although  to  all  appearances  rea- 
sonable enough,  should  not  be  passed  over  without  careful  scrutiny. 

Taking  the  first  series,  we  observe  that  the  ornaments  are  projected  in 
straight  continuous  lines  or  zones,  which  are  filled  in  with  more  or  less 
complex  parts,  rectilinear  and  geometrically  accurate.  Still  higher 
forms  are  marvelonsly  intricate  and  graceful,  yet  not  less  geometric  and 
sym  metrical. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  primitive  artisan,  and  observe  him  at  work  with 
rude  brush  and  stylus  upon  the  rounded  and  irregular  forms  of  his 
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atensils  and  weaiK)ns,  or  apon  skins,  bark,  and  rock  surfaces.  Is  it 
probable  that  with  his  free  hand  directed  by  the  eye  alone  he  will  be 
able  to  achieve  these  rythmic  geometric  forms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  venture  to  surmise 
that  if  there  had  been  no  other  resources  than  those  named  above 
the  typical  rectilinear  fret  would  never  have  been  known,  at  least  to 
the  primitive  world;  for,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  statement  by 
Professor  Hartt,  the  fret  is  in  its  more  highly-developed  forms  extremely 
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Fia.  489.— Theoretical  development  of  scroll  work. 

difficult  to  follow  with  the  eye  and  to  delineate  with  the  hand.  Until 
arts,  geometric  in  their  construction,  arose  to  create  and  to  combine 
mechanically  the  necessary  elements  and  motives,  and  lead  the  way  by 
a  long  series  of  object-lessons  to  ideas  of  geometric  combination,  our 
typical  border  ornament  would  not  be  possible.  Such  arts  are  the  tex- 
tile arts  and  architecture.  These  brought  into  existence  forms  and 
ideas  not  met  with  in  nature  and  not  primarily  thought  of  by  man, 
and  combined  them  in  defiance  of  human  conceptions  of  grace.  Geo- 
metric ornament  is  the  offspring  of  technique. 
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HABITATIONS  AFFECTED  BY  ENVIKOXMBNT. 

^It  is  conceded  that  the  peculiarities  of  a  culture-statos  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  necessities  eucoantered  diiriDg  its  development.  In  this  sense 
the  Pueblo  phase  of  life  was,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  productof  a  desert 
euvininment.  Cliven  that  a  tribe  or  stock  of  people  is  weak,  they  will 
be  euWoKc^d  u^n  by  neighboring  stronger  tribes,  and  driven  to  new 
sarroundings  if  not  subdued.  Such  we  may  believe  was  the  influence 
which  led  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  to  adopt  an  almost  water- 
less area  for  their  habitat. 

It  is  apparent  at  least  that  they  entered  the  country  wherein  their 
remains  occur  while  comparatively  a  rude  people,  and  worked  out  there 
almost  wholly  their  incipient  civilization.  Of  this  there  is  important 
linguistic  evidence. 


Fui.  4W.— A  NsTiiJo  bat 


A  Niivajo  hogau,  or  hut,  is  a  beehiv«-8hat>ed  or  conical  structure 
{see  Fig.  490)  of  sticks  and  turf  or  earth,  sometimes  even  of  stones 
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chinked  vitti  mud.  Yet  its  modem  Zotii  name  in  hdm'  pon  ne,  from 
ha  we,  dried  brash,  sprigs  or  leaves ;  and  p6  an  ne,  covering,  shelter  or 
TOor(po  a  to  place  over  and  ne  the  nominal  saffis);  which,  interpreted, 
signifies  a  "brash  or  leaf  shelter."  This  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  temporary  shelter  with  which  the  ZaSis  were  acquainted  when  they 
formalated  the  name  here  given,  presnmably  in  their  earliest  condition, 
was  in  shape  like  the  Nav^o  hogan,  bat  in  materiai,  of  brush  or  like 
perishable  substance. 

The  archaic  name  for  a  building  or  walled  inclosnre  is  h4  »ko  to,  a 
contraction  of  the  now  obsolete  term,  hS  gko  iapon  ne,fh>m  \Saho,gam, 
or  resin-like;  shd  tot  e,  leaned  or  placed  together  convergingly ;  and 
to  po  an  ne,  a  roof  of  wood  or  a  roof  supported  by  wood. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  wonid  be  obscure  did  not  tbe  oldest  remains  of 
the  Poeblos  occnr  in  the  almost  inaccessible  lava-wastes  bordering  the 
southwestern  deserts  and  intersecting  them  and  were  not  the  houses  of 
these  rnins  built  on  tbe  plan  of  shelters,  roand  (see  Figs.  491, 492, 493), 
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FlO.  401. — Penpective  yitv  of  earliest  oi  Bound -houte  BUnotore  ol  Utl 

rather  than  rectangular.  Furthermore,  not  only  does  the  lava-rock  of 
which  their  walls  have  been  rudely  constructed  resemble  natural  as- 
phaltum  {ke  sko)  and  possess  a  cleavage  exactly  like  that  of  piilon-gum 
and  allied  substances  (also  h4  sko).  but  some  forms  of  lava  are  actually 
kuowii  as  d  ke  sko  or  gum-rock.  From  these  considerations  inferring 
that  the  name  k^  nko  tn  pon  ne  derivatively  signifies  something  like  "  a 
gum-rock  shelter  with  roof  supports  of  wootl,"  we  may  also  iufer  that 
the  Pueblos  ou  their  coming  into  th©  desert  regions  disiiossessed  earlier 
inhabitants  or  that  they  chose  the  lava-wastes  the  better  to  secure 
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tbeiDBelves  from  invasion ;  moreover  that  tlie  oldest  form  of  boildJug 
fcnovti  to  tliem  vaa  therefore  an  incloaure  of  lava-stoDes,  whence  the 
application  of  the  contraotiou  hitko  ta  and  its  reBtriction  to  mean  a 
walled  inclosure. 


Fid  1>J.-SHUan  of  Pueblo 


BECTANOULAB  F0BU8  DEVELOPED  FROM  CIRCULAB. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  conoectioD  to  cite  a  theory  entertaiued  by  Mr. 
Victor  Mindeleff,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  whose  wide  ezpertence 
among  the  soatbwestern  ruins  entitles  his  judgment  to  hi^h  consider- 
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ation.  In  his  opinion  the  rectangular  form  of  architectare,  wbich  suc- 
ceeds the  type  under  discussion,  must  have  been  evolved  from  the 
circular  form  by  the  bringing  together,  within  a  limited  area,  of  many 
houses.  This  would  result  in  causing  the  wall  of  one  circular  structure 
to  encroach  upon  that  of  another,  suggesting  the  partition  instead  of 
the  double  wall.  This  partition  would  naturally  be  built  straight  as  a 
twofold  measure  of  economy.  Supposing  three  such  houses  to  be  con- 
tiguous to  a  central  one,  each  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  straight 
wall,  it  may  be  seen  that  (as  in  the  accompanying  plan)  the  three  sides 


Fig.  4M.— Evolation  of  rectangular  forms  in  primitive  architecture. 

of  a  square  are  already  formed,  suggesting  the  parallelogramic  as  a 
convenient  style  of  sequent  architecture. 

All  this,  I  need  scarcely  add,  agrees  not  only  with  my  own  observa- 
tions in  the  field  but  with  the  kind  of  linguistic  research  above  recorded. 
It  would  also  apparently  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  circular  semisub- 
terranean  ki  ici  tsi  we,  or  estufas.  These  being  sacred  have  retained  the 
pristine  form  long  after  the  adoption  of  a  modified  type  of  structure  for 
ordinary  or  secular  purposes,  according  to  the  well  known  law  of  sur- 
vival in  ceremonial  appurtenances. 

In  a  majority  of  the  lav^a  ruins  (for  example  those  occurring  near 
Prescott,  Arizona),  I  have  observed  that  the  sloping  sides  rather  than 
the  level  tops  of  mesa  headlands  have  been  chosen  by  the  ancients  as 
building-sites.  Here,  the  rude,  square  type  of  building  prevails,  not, 
however,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  circular  type,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  loosely  constructed  walls,  always  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main 
ruins.  The  rectangular  rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  built  row  above  row. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  tlie  upper  rows  give  evidence  of  having  over- 
lapped others  below.    (See  section.  Fig.  495.) 
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FLAT  AND  TERRACED  ROOFH  DEVELOPED  FROM  SLOPING  MESA-SITES. 

We  cannot  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  indications  which  this  brings 
before  us. 

(1)  It  is  qaite  probable  that  the  overlapping  resulted  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  builders  relative  to  available  area, 
this,  as  in  the  first  instance,  leading  to  a  further  massing  together  of 
the  houses.  (2)  It  suggested  the  employment  of  rafters  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flat  roof,  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  level  entrance  way 
and  floor  to  rooms  which,  built  above  and  to  the  rear  of  a  first  line  of 
houses,  yet  extended  partially  over  the  latter.  (3)  This  is  I  think  the 
earliest  form  of  the  terrace. 


Fio.  496.— Section  illafltrating  evolation  of  fUt  roof  and  temoe. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  flat  roof  of  today  is  named 
a  k^08  Jcwin  ne,  from  t€y  space,  region,  extension,  Jc^as  Jctci  «,  to  cut  oflf 
in  the  sense  of  closing  or  shutting  in  from  one  side,  and  Jcmn  ne,  place 
of.  Kor  is  it  remarkable  that  no  type  of  ruin  in  the  Southwest  seems  to 
connect  these  first  terraced  towns  with  the  later  not  only  terraced  but 
also  literally  cellular  buildings,  which  must  be  regarded  nevertheless  as 
developed  ft*om  them.  The  reason  for  this  will  become  evident  on  fur- 
ther examination. 

The  modern  name  for  house  is  k^id  kw'in  n€,  from  k^id  tee,  water,  and 
ktcin  ne,  place  of,  literally  "  watering  place;''  which  is  evidence  that  the 
first  properly  so  called  houses  known  to  the  Pueblos  were  solitary  and 
built  near  springs,  pools,  streams,  or  well-places.  The  universal  occur- 
rence of  the  vestiges  of  single  houses  throughout  the  less  forbidding 
tracts  of  the  Pueblo  country  (see  Figs.  496  and  497)  leads  to  this  infer- 
ence and  to  the  supposition  that  the  necessity  for  protection  being  at 
last  overcome,  the  denizens  of  the  lava-fields,  where  planting  was  well- 
nigh  impossible,  descended,  building  wherever  conditions  favored  the 
horticulture  which  gradually  came  to  be  their  chief  means  of  support 
As  irrigation  was  not  known  until  long^j|£terwards^araU^  were 

limited,  hence' they  were  comgeltefto  divid^  into  tajmiUesTpr  Iffiall 
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olaos,  each  occupying  a.  single  lionse.    Tbe  traces  of  these  solitary  farm- 

'  bosses  show  that  they  were  at  first  single-storied.    The  name  of  an 

apper  room  indicates  how  tbe  idea  of  the  second  or  third  story  was 

developed,  as  it  is  6»k  ten  «  thlan,  &om  6Bh  t«n,  a  shallow  csve,  or  rock* 


— ■_rr=^--~'. 

.m^^^^^ia.          -  -    '  -,^     - 
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shelter,  and  u  ikla  naie,  placed  around,  ctnbracing,  iuclasive  of.  This 
goes  to  show  ttmt  it  was  not  until  after  the  buildiug  of  the  first  small 
farm-houses  (which  gave  tbe  name  to  bouses)  that  the  caves  or  rock- 
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shelters  of  the  clififs  were  occupied.  If  predatory  border-tribes,  tempted 
hf  the  food-stores  of  the  liorticnltartil  farm-houso  bnilders,  made  in- 
cursioDs  on  the  latter,  they  would  find  them,  scattered  as  they  were, 
au  easy  prey. 


ADDED   8TOBIE8    FOR   CLIFF  DWELLINGS   DEVELOPED    FBOM   LIMI- 
TATIONS   OF    CLIFF-HOUSE    SITES. 

This  condition  of  things  would  drive  tlie  !)eople  to  seek  security  in 
the  neighboring  cliffs  of  fertile  ca&onH,  where  not  only  might  they  build 
their  dwelling  places  in  the  aumeroiis  rock -shelters,  hut  they  could  also 
cultivate  their  crops  in  comparative  safety  along  the  limiteil  tracts 


FiQ  4M     A     -pal   ua-dw  tlisg 

which  these  eyries  overlooked.  The  narrow  foothold  afforded  by  many 
of  these  elevated  clifT-shelves  or  shelters  would  force  the  fugitives  to 
construct  house  over  house;  that  is,  baild  a  second  or  upper  stoiy 
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aroand  the  roof  of  the  cavero.  What  more  natural  thau  that  this  upper 
room  shoald  take  a  name  moat  descriptivft  of  its  situation — as  that  por- 
tion built  around  the  cavern-shelter  or  6sh  ten — or  that,  wheu  the  inter- 
vention of  peace  made  return  to  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  jdains  or  a 
cbangeofcouditionpossible,  the  ideaof  the  secondstory  should  be  carried 
along  aud  the  name  first  applied  to  it  survive,  even  to  the  present  dajT 
That  the  upper  story  took  its  name  from  the  rock-shelter  may  be  further 
illustrated.  The  word  dsh  ten  comes  from  6  aho  nan  te,  the  condition  of 
being  dusky,  dank,  or  mildewy;  clearly  descriptive  of  a  cavern,  but 
not  of  the  most  open,  best  lighted,  and  driest  room  in  a  Pueblo  house. 
To  continue,  we  may  see  how  the  necessity  for  protection  would  drive 
the  petty  clans  more  aud  more  to  the  cliffs,  how  the  latter  at  every 
available  point  would  ultimately  come  to  be  occupied,  and  thus  how  the 
"  Cliff-dKelling^  (see  Fig,  498),  was  coufined  to  no  one  section  but  was 
as  universal  as  the  farm-houst^  type  of  architecture  itself,  so  widespread, 
in  fact,  that  it  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  the  monument  of  a  great, 
now  extinct  race  of  people  I 


COHUUNAL  PUEBLOS  DEVELOPED  FROM   CONGBEGATIOK  OF  CLIFF- 
HOUSE   TRIBES. 

We  may  see,  finally,  how  at  last  the  caDons  proved  too  limited  and 
in  other  ways  undesirable  for  occupation,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
confederntion  of  the  scattered  cliff-dwelling  clans,  and  the  constroction, 
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first  on  the  overhanging  cliff-tops,  then  on  mesas^  and  farther  and  farther 
away,  of  great,  many-storied  towns,  any  one  of  which  was  named,  in 
consequence  of  the  bringing  together  in  it  of  many  houses  and  clans, 
tlilu  61  Ion  n€j  from  thlu  a,  many  springing  up,  and  SI  Ion  a,  that  which 
stands,  or  those  which  stand ;  in  other  words,  "  many  built  standing 
together."  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  siniplefact  that 
a  village  is  necessarily  composed  of  many  houses  standing  together. 
The  name  for  any  other  village  than  a  communal  pueblo  is  Una  kw'in  ne, 
from  Una — many  sitting  around,  and  Icw'in  ne,  place  of.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Zuiiis  to  all  villages  save  their  own  and  those  of  ourselves, 
which  latter  they  regard  as  Pueblos,  in  their  acceptation  of  the  above 
native  word. 

Here,  then,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  myth,  folklore 
and  tradition,  I  have  used  the  linguistic  argument  as  briefest  and  most 
convincing  in  indicating  the  probable  sequence  of  architectural  types 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Pueblo ;  from  the  brush  lodge,  of  which  only  the 
name  survives,  to  the  recent  and  present  terraced,  many-storied,  com- 
munal structures,  which  we  may  find  throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  neighboring  Territories.* 


>  See  for  confirmation  the  last  Annual  Report  to  the  Archa)ological  Institute  of 
America,  by  Adolph  F.  Bandclier,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  explorers  and  careful 
Htudeuts  of  early  Spanish  history  in  America. 

4  ETH 31 


•  POTTERY  AFFECTED  BY  ENYIRONMBCNT. 

There  is  no  other. 9£Qtion_of  the  United  States  where  the  potter's  art 
was  so  extensively  practiced,  or  where  it  reacheJ^sttcfrgll^gr^^  6r  per- " 
feCtioffT^as'^thin  theliinits  oT  these  ancient  Pueblo  regions.    Tot&S" 
statement  not  even  the  prolific  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries form  an  exception. 

On  examining  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  this  pottery,  one  would 
naturally  regard  it  either  as  the  product  of  four  distinct  peoples  or  as 
belonging  to  four  difi'erent  eras,  with  an  inclination  to  the  chronologic 
division. 

When  we  see  the  reasonable  probability  that  the  architecture,  the 
primeval  arts  and  industries,  and  the  culture  of  the  Pueblos  are  mainly 
indigenous  to  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions  of  North  America, 
we  are  in  the  way  towards  an  understanding  of  the  origin  and  remark- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  ceramic  art. 

In  these  regions  water  not  only  occurs  in  small  quantities,  but  is  ob- 
ta>inable  only  at  points  separated  by  great  distances,  hence'toTlreiPaoblos 
the  first  necessity  of  life  is  the  transportation  and  preservation  of  water. 
The  skins  and  paunches' ot  aniinaJs  could  be  used  in  tile  t^ffuii  lu  meet 
this  want  with  but  small  success,  as  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  in  a  short  time  render  water  thus  kept  unfit  for  use,  and 
the  membranes  once  empty  would  be  liable  to  destruction  by  drying. 
So  far  as  language  indicates  the  character  of  the  earliest  water  vessels 
which  to  any  extent  met  the  requirements  of  the  Zuui  anQftstry,  they 
\j'ere  tubes  of  wood  or  sections  of  canes.  The  latter,  in  ritualistic  recita- 
tion, are  said  toTTave  been  the  receptacles  that  the  creation-priests  filled 
with  the  sacred  water  from  the  ocean  of  the  cave-wombs  of  earth, 
whence  men  and  creatures  were  born,  and  the  name  for  one  of  these 
cane  water  vessels  is  sJw  torn  me^  from  sho  r,  cane  or  canes,  and  t6m  wi€, 
a  wooden  tube.  Yet,  although  in  the  extreme  western  borders  of  the 
deserts,  which  were  probably  the  first  penetrated  by  the  Pueblos,  the 
cane  grows  to  great  size  and  in  abundance  along  the  two  rivers  of  that 
country,  its  use,  if  ever  extensive,  must  have  speedily  given  wayto 
the  use  of  gourds,  which  grew  luxuriantly  at  these  places  and  were  of 
belter  shapes  and  of  larger  capacity.  The  name  of  the  gourd  as  a  vessel 
is  shop  torn  wie,  from  sho  e,  canes,  p6  port  nai  6,  bladder- shaped,  and 
tSrn  me,  a  wooden  tube;  a  seeming  derivation  (with  the  exception  of 
the  interpolated  sound  significant  of  form)  from  sho  torn  me.  The  gourd 
itself  is  called  m6  thlii  a,  *^hard  fruit."    The  inference  is  that  when  used 
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as  a  vessel,  sod  called  shop  torn  me,  it  must  have  been  oamed  after  an 
older  form  ofve88el,iDateadof  after  tbe  plant  or  fruit  wbich  produced  it. 
.  Wbile  the  gourd  was  large  and  cooveuieot  in  form,  it  was  difficult  of 
transportatioii  owing  to  its  fragility.  To  overcome  this  it  wan  encased 
in  a  coarse  sort  of  wicker-work,  composed  of  fibrous  yucca  leaves  or 
of  flexible  splints.  Of  tbis  we  have  evidence  in  a  series  of  gourd-ves 
sels  among  the  Zuuis,  into  wbich  the  sacred  water  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  fh>m  the  tabes,  and  a  pair  of  which  one  of  the  priests,  who 
came  east  with  me  two  years  ago,  brought  from  New  Mexico  to  Bostonr 
in  his  hands — so  precious  were  they  considered  as  relics — for  the  pur- 
pose of  replenishing  them  with  water  from  the  Atlantic.  These  ves- 
sels are  encased  rudely  but  strongly  iu  a  meshing  of  splints  (see  Fig. 
500),  and  while  I  do  not  positively  claim  that  they  have  been  pioasl; 


preserved  since  the  time  of  the  universal  use  of  gourds  as  vater-ves- 
sels  by  the  ancestry  of  this  people,  they  are  nevertheless  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  the  priest-gods,  and  they 
show  that  it  must  have  once  been  a  common  practice  to  encase  gourds, 
as  above  described,  in  osiery. 


POTTERY   ANTICIPATED  BY   BASKETRY. 

This  crude  beginning  o^thejrickerart  iji  cauneetaon  with  water-ves- 
selsjjoiuts  towanTtEe  developmen.t.of  the  wonderful  water-tight  ba»- 
ketiyorani  suuth  wesVBrpIaining,  too,  the  resemblance  of  many  of  its 
typical  forms  to  the  shapes  of  gourd-vessels.    Were  we  uncertain  of 
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this,  we  might  again  turn  to  language,  vhicb  designates  the  imperrioos 
wicker  water- receptacle  of  whatever  outliue  an  tdm  ma,  an  evident  de- 
rivation from  the  restricted  nse  of  the  woid  t6m  me  in  connection  with 
gourd  or  caue  vessels,  since  a  basket  of  any  other  kind  is  called  tai  i  le. 

It  is  readily  conceit  lible  thai  water-tightosiery,  once  known,  however 
difficult  of  manufacture,  would  displace  the  geueral  use  of  gourd- vessels. 
While  the  growth  of  the  gourd  waa  restricted)  lo  limited  areas,  the  mate- 
rials for  basketry  were  everywhere  at  band.  Not  only  so,  but  basket- 
vessels  were  far  stronger  and  more  durable,  hence  more  readily  trans- 
IKtrted  full  of  water,  lo  any  distance.  By  virtue  of  tbeir rough  surfaces, 
any  leakage  in  such  vessels  was  instantly  stopped  by  s  danbing  of  pitch 
or  mineral  asphaltum,  coated  esternally  with  sand  or  coarse  clay  to 
harden  it  and  overcome  its  adhesiveness. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  so  long  as  the  Pueblo  ancestry  were 
semi  uoma^lic,  basketry  supplied  the  place  of  potterj*,  as  it  still  does  for 
the  less  advanced  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  except  in  oookefrr  "PossTbly 
for  a  time  basketry  of  this  kind  served  iu  place  of  pottery  even  for 
cookery,  as  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  the  Ha  taaupai  or 
Co9oninos,  of  Cataract  Carioii,  Arizona.     These  people,  until  recently, 


were  cut  ofl'  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  almost  impenetrable 
canon,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  ile]>th  at  the  point  where  they  inhabit  it. 
For  exaiiijile,  when  I  visited  them  in  ISHl,  tlu-y  still  hafted  sharpened 
bits  of  iron,  like  wdts,  in  wood.  They  had  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  boil 
food  ill  wattir-tiglit  basketry,  by  means  of  hot  stones,  and  continued  to 
roiist  seeds,  crickets,  and  bits  of  meat  in  wicker-trays,  coated  inside  with 
grirty  clay,  (See  Fig.  501.)  The  method  of  preparing  and  using  these 
roasting- trays  has  an  important  bearing  on  several  questions  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  further  on.  A  round  basket^tray,  either  loosely 
or  ehwoly  woven,  is  evenly  coated  inside  with  clay,  into  which  has  been 
kneaded  a  very  large  proportion  of  sand,  to  prevent  contraction  and 
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cousequeut  cracking  from  drying.  This  lining  of  clay  is  pressed,  while 
still  soft,  into  the  basket  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  hands  and  then 
allowed  to  dry.  The  tray  is  thas  made  ready  for  use.  The  seeds  or 
other  substances  to  be  parched  are  placed  inside  of  it,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  glowiug  wood  coals.  The  ojierator,  quickly  squatting,  grasps 
the  tray  at  opposite  edget<,  and,  by  a  rapid  spiral  nioliou  up  and  down, 
succeeds  in  keeping  the  coals  and  seeds  constautly  shifting  places  and 
turning  over  as  thoy  dance  after  one  another  arouud  and  around  the 
tray,  meanwhile  blowing  or  pufiing  the  embers  with  every  breath  to 
keep  them  free  from  ashes  and  glowing  at  tbeit  hottest. 

That  this  clay  lining  should  grow  hard,  from  continual  heatiug,  and 
in  some  instances  separate  from  its  matrix  of  osiers,  is  apparent.  The 
clay  form  thus  d4>tachod  would  itself  be  a  perfect  roasting-vesael. 


POTTERY    SUGGESTED    BY   CLAY-LINED    BASKETRY. 

This  would  suggest  the  agency  of  gradual  heat  ia  rendering  clay  fit 
for  nse  incooltery  and  preferable  to  any  previous  makeshift.  The  mod- 
ern Zuul  uame  for  a  parching-pan,  which  is  a  shallow  bowl  of  black- 
ware,  is  thUmoitne,  the  name  for  a  basket-tray  being  thld'  Unne.  The 
latter  uame  siguiHes  a  shallow  vessel  of  twigs,  or  thl4  ice;  the  former 
etymologically  interpreted,  all  bough  of  earthenware,  is  a  hemispherical 
vessel  of  the  same  kind  and  material.  All  this'would  indicate  that  the 
thld'  lin  R£,  coated  with  clay  for  roasting,  had  given  birth  to  the  thU 
mon  ne,  or  parching-pau  of  earthenware.     (See  Fig.  502.) 


Amoug  the  Hava^upai,  still  surviving  as  a  sort  of  bucket,  is  the 
basket-pot  or  hoi  ling- basket,  for  use  with  hot  stones,  which  form  I  have 
also  found  in  some  of  the  cave  deposits  throughout  the  ancient  Zuui 
country.  These  vessels  (see  Fig.  503)  were  bottle-shape'*  and  providetl 
near  the  rimsof  their  rather  narrow  mouths  with  a  sort  of  cord  or  strap- 
handle,  attached  to  two  loops  or  eyes  ( Fig.  503  a)  wpven  into  the  basket, 
to  facilitate  handling  when  the  vessel  was  tilled  with  hot  water.  In 
the  manufacture  of  one  of  these  vessels,  which  are  gooil  examples 
of  the  helix  or  spirally-coiled  type  of  basket,  the  beginning  was  made 
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at  the  c«-iiter  of  the  bottom.    A  tsmall  wisp  of  fioe,  flexible  grass  steniB 
or  oeiers  softeued  in  water  was  firat  spirally  wrapped  a  little  at  one  end 


Fir..  na—Ea^ 


>lllnshukM. 


with  a  flat',  limber  Hplint  of  tongli  woo*],  tiHuaU.v  willow  (see  Fig.  d04). 
This  wrapped  portion  was  tben  woand  iijwii  itself;  the  oater  coil  thas 
formed  {sife  P'ig.  505)  being  firmly  fastened  a»  it  progressed  to  the  one 
already  made  by  ]iassing  the  splint  wrapping  of  the  wisp  each  time  it 
was  wound  around  ttie  -hitter  through  some  strands  of  the  coDtiguous 
inner  coil,  wilb  the  aid  of  a  bodkin.     (See  Fig.  506.)    The  bottom  was 


rounded  upward  iind  the  sides  were  made  by  coilinj;  the  wisp  higher  and 
higher,  first  outward,  to  produce  the  bulge  of  the  vcKsel,  then  inward, 
to  form  the  tapering  iipiwr  ]»art  and  neck,  into  which  the  two  little  twigs 
or  splint  loop-eyua  were  ftrrnly  woven.     (See  again  Fig.  503  a.) 
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These  and  especially  kindred  forms  of  basket-vessels  were  often  qnite 
elaborately  ornamented,  either  by  the  insertion  at  proper  points  of  dyeiJ 
wrapping-splints,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  sets,  or  by  the  alternate  painting 
of  pairs,  sets,  or  series  of  stitches.  Thus  were  produced  angular  de- 
vices, like  serrated  bands,  diagonal  or  zigzag  lines,  chevrons,  even  ter- 
races and  frets.     (See  Figs.  507,  6118, 509.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 


.-TyplL-, 


these  styles  and  ways  of  decoration  were  developed,  along  with  the 
weaving  of  baskets,  simply  by  elaborating  on  suggestions  of  the  lines 
and  figures  unavoidably  produced  in  wicker-work  of  any  kind  when 
strands  of  different  colors  happened  to  be  Sffiplbjefl  fogether.  Even 
slight  discolorations  in  occasional  splints  wonid  result  ia  such  sugges- 
tions, for  the  stitches  would  here  show,  there  disappear.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  view  of  the  accidental  origin  of  basket-ornamentation  may 
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be  eohaDced  by  a  cousideration  of  t.be  etymology  of  a  few  ZuGi  decora- 
tire  terms,  more  of  wbicL  migbt  be  given  did  space  admit.  A  terraced 
fozenge  (see  Figa.  510,  511),  instead  of  being  named  after  the  abstract 


Fu.  sio. 

T»rT«OMl  loienge  ili 


or  "dDiib]«-i>;>lini-i>llti'h.rnnr 


word  a  in  thlui  ap  ipii  tehi  na,  wbich  signiBes  n  double  tetraee  or  two 
terraces  joined  together  at  the  base,  is  designated  *Am  fit  (mK  a  (m'jmiii, 
from  ahu  e,  splints  or  fibers ;  *'«  Uu,  a  doable  fold,  space,  or  stitch  (see 


Figs. 512, 513);  /ta,aii  inter|iolalion  ivforring  toform;  and («i' nan, mark; 
in  other  wortls,  the  "double  spItnt-Htitcb-fonn  murk."    Likewise,  a  pat- 


tern, composed  priucii>a11y  of  a  series  of  diugoiial  or  oblique  parallel 
lines  en  masse  (see  Fig.  514),  is  called  shu'  kHsh  pa  tsi  nan,  from  sku  e, 
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splintB ;  kH'sh  pai  e,  tapering  {k'ish  poo,  ne,  neck  or  smaller  part  of  aoy- 
thing);  and  tsi  nan,  mark ;  tUat  is,  "tapcriDg"  or '■  neck-splint  mark." 
Curiotisly  enough,  in  a  bottle-sliaped  basket  as  it  approaches  comple- 
tion the  splints  of  the  tapering  part  or  neck  all  lean  spirally  side  by  side 
of  one  another  (see  Fig.  615),  aud  a  term  descriptive  of  this  has  oome 


to  be  used  as  that  applied  to  lines  reseuibling  it,  instead  of  a  derivative 
from  d'g  gel  lai  e,  signlfyiag  an  oblique  or  leaning  line.  Where  splints 
variously  arranged,  or  stitches,  have  given  names  to  decorations — ap- 
plied even  to  painted  and  embroidered  designs — it  is  not  difficult  for  us 
to  see  that  these  same  combinations,  at  first  unintentional,  mast  have 
suggested  the  forms  to  which  they  gave  names  as  decorations. 

Pueblo  coiled  pottery  developed  from  basketry. — Seizing  the  snggestion 
afforded  by  tlierude  tray-uiokled  ])arching-bowls,  particularly  after  it 
was  discovered  that  if  well  burned  they  resisted  the  eflects  of  water  as 
well  as  of  beat,  the  ancient  potter  would  naturally  attempt  in  time  to 
reproduce  the  boiliug-basket  in  clay.  She  wonld  find  that  to  accom- 
plish this  she  could  not  use  as  a  mold  the  inside  of  the  boiling-basket,  as 
she  ha<l  the  inside  of  the  tray,  because  its  neck  was  smaller  than  its 
body.  Nor  could  she  form  the  vase  by  plastering  the  clay  outside  of 
the  vessel,  not  only  for  the  same  reason,  but  also  because  the  clay  in 
drying  wonld  contract  so  much  that  it  would  crack  or  scale  off.  Nat- 
urally, then,  she  pursued  the  jirocess  she  was  accustomed  to  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  basket-bottle.  That  is,  she  formed  a  thin  rope  of 
soft  clay,  which,  like  the  wisp  of  the  basket,  she  coiled  around  and 
around  a  center  to  form  the  bottom,  then  spirally  npou  itself,  now 
widening  the  diameter  of  each  coil  more  and  more,  then  contracting  as 
she  progressed  upward  until  the  desired  height  and  form  were  attained. 
As  the  clay  was  adhesive,  each  coil  was  attached  to  the  one  already 
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fonued  by  pinching  or  prefiBing  together  the  coDoectiug  edgea  at  short 
intervals  as  the  winding  went  on.  This  produced  corrugations  or  in- 
dentations marTelouftly  resembling  the  stitebes  of  basket-work.  Hence 
aecidentaJly  the  vessel  thus  built  up  ap[>eared  so  similar  to  the  basket 
which  had  served  as  its  model  that  evidently  it  did  not  seem  complete 
until  this  feature  had  been  heightened  by  art.     At  any  rate,  the  ma- 


jority of  siwcimeus  belonging  to  this  type  of  pottery — especially  those  of 
the  older  periods  during  which  it  was  predominant — are  distinguished 
by  an  indented  or  incised  decoration  exactly  reproducing  the  zigzags, 
serrations,  chevrons,  terraces,  and  other  characteristic  devices  of  water- 
tight basketry.     (Compare  Figs.  516,  517  with  Figs.  507,  508.)     Evi- 


ronical  projet 


dently  with  a  like  intention  two  little  cone-like  projections  were  at- 
tached to  the  neok  near  the  rim  of  the  vessel  (see  Fig.  518)  which  may 
hence  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  the  loops  whereby  it  has  been  seen 
the  ends  of  the  stnip-handio  were  attached  to  the  boiling-basket.  {See 
again  Fig.  503,  a.)    Although  varied  in  later  times  to  form  scrolls, 
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rosettes,  aotl  other  oruate  flgares  (see  Fi|;.  519),  tbey  continued  ever 
after  quite  faithful  features  of  the  spiral  type  of  pot,  aud  may  even 
sometimes  be  seen  on  the  cookiug-vessels  of  modern  Ziiili,  To  add  yet 
another  link  to  this  chain  of  connection  between  the  coiled  boiling- 
basket  aud  the  spirally-bnilt  cookiug-pot,  the  uames  of  the  two  kinds 


ig  pot  (•[  ciirruK*l«d  wan,  ibowli 


of  vessels  may  be  given.     The  boiling-basket  was  known  as  w6  li  a  l^ia 
ni  tu  li  a  loin  me,  the  corrugated  cooking  pot  as  u>o  It  a  k'ia  te"  ni  tu  li  a 
tonne,  the  former  signifying  " coiled  cooking-basket,"  the  latter  "coiled 
earthenware  cookiug-basket." . 
Other  very  important  types  of  vessels  were  made  in  a  similar  way. 


Fio.  520. — Wicker  water  bot  »  HhoT  Qg  d  nb  e  oops  for  sotpenilou. 

I  refer  especially  to  canteens  and  water  bottles.    The  water-bottle  of 
wicker  differed  little  from  the  boding  basket.    It  was  generally  rounder- 
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boilMii,  ]imgi!r  and  narrower  necked,  and  provided  at  one  side  near  the 
flbfinldem  or  rim  with  two  Inofw  of  hair  or  strong  fiber,  naoaHy  braided. 
(See  Fijf.  'KIf>.)  Tlie  eiwln  of  the  bnrdea-ittrap  jjiasAed  tbroagb  these 
loofM  made  mutpension  of  the  veiwel  eaiiy,  or  when  the  tatter  was  nsed 
iiimply  an  a  receptacle,  the  pair  of  loops  nerved  ait  a  handle.    Some- 


■irr-hMila  or«MTV(M«l  nn.  •having  double  handle. 


tjmeo  these  baHket-bottle^  were  atreugthetit-il  at  the  bottom  witb  raw- 
hide or  backBkin,  stuck  on  with  ^m.  Wbeu,  in  tbe  evolution  of  the 
pitcher,  this  type  of  batiket  wax  reprcHlnced  in  clay,  not  only  was  the 
l^eneml  form  preserved,  but  alMo  tlie  ik-tails  above  described.    That  is, 


wttliout  rel'iTeinni  to  iist^fnlncss — iu  tact  at  no  small  ex]teuse  of  trouble — 
tlic.  lianillfs  wi-rir  almost  always  niailc4louble(Hee  Fij;.  521);  indeed,  often 
braided,  )Llttiout;li  of  clay.  FrwjiK'iitly,  especially  as  time  went  on,  tbe 
bottoms  were  left  plain,a8ifto  simulate  tbe  smooth  skin-bottoming  of  the 
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basket-bottles.  (See  Fig.  522.)  At  first  it  seems  odd  that  with  all  these 
points  of  similarity  the  two  kinds  of  water- vessel  shonld  have  totally  dis- 
similar names ;  the  basket-bottle  being  known  as  the  kHd  pu  IcHa  torn  me, 
from  k^id  pu  kiaj  *'  for  carrying  or  placing  water  in,"  and  t4m  me  ;  the  han- 
dled earthen  receptacle,  as  the  irnvsh  ton  ne.  Yet  when  we  consider  that 
the  latter  was  designed  not  for  transporting  water,  for  which  it  was  less 
suited  than  the  former,  but  for  holding  it,  for  which  it  was  even  prefer- 
able, the  discrepancy  is  explained,  since  the  name  (  mtLsh  Ion  ne  is  from 
*'  WW,  to  sit,  and  t6m  me^  a  tube.  This  indicates,  too,  why  the  basket- 
bottle  was  not  displaced  by  the  earthen  bottle.  While  the  former  con- 
tinued in  use  for  bringing  waterfrom  a  distance,  the  latter  was  employed 
for  storing  it.  As  the  fragile  earthen  vessels  were  much  more  readily 
made  and  less  liable  to  become  tainted,  they  were  exclusively  used  as 
receptacles,  removing  the  necessity  of  the  tedious  manufacture  of  a 
large  number  of  the  basket-bottles.  Again,  as  the  pitcher  was  thus  used 
exclusively  as  a  receptacle,  to  be  set  aside  in  household  or  camp,  the  name 
V  mush  ton  ne  sufficed  without  the  interpolation  te — "earthenware" — to 
distinguish  it  as  of  terra  cotta  instead  of  osiery. 


POTTERY  INFLUENCED  BY  LOCAL  MINERALS. 

Before  discussing  the  origin  of  other  forms,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider briefly  some  influences,  more  or  less  local,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
general  effect  of  gourd-forms  in  suggesting  basket-types  and  of  the  lat- 
ter in  shaping  earthenware,  had  considerable  bearing  on  the  develop- 
Kent  of  ceramic  art  in  the  Southwest,  pushing  it  to  higher  degrees  of 
perfection  and  diversity  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

Perhaps  first  in  importance  among  these  influences  was  the  mineral 
character  of  a  locality.  Where  clay  occurred  of  a  fine  tough  texture, 
easily  mined  and  manipulated,  the  work  in  terra  cotta  became  propor- 
tionately more  elaborate  in  variety  and  finer  in  quality.  There  are  to 
be  found  about  the  sites  of  some  ancient  pueblos,  potsherds  incredibly 
abundant  and  indicating  great  advancement  in  decorative  art,  while 
near  others,  architecturally  similar,  even  where  evidence  of  ethnic  con- 
nection is  not  wanting,  only  coarse,  crudely-molded,  and  painted  frag- 
ments are  discoverable,  and  these  in  limited  quantity. 

An  example  in  point  is  the  ruined  pueblo  of  A'  wat  ui  ov  Aguatdbi^  as 
it  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  when  it  was 
the  leading  "  city  of  the  Province  of  Tusayan,''  now  Moki.  Over  the 
entire  extent  of  this  ruin,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it, 
fragments  of  the  greatest  variety  in  color,  shape,  size,  and  finish  of 
ware  occur  in  abundance.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  however, 
are  extensive,  readily  accessible  formations  producing  several  kinds  of 
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clay  and  nearly  all  the  color  minerals  used  in  the  Pneblo  potter's  art 
Y^et  at  the  greatest  rain  on  the  npper  Colorado  Chiqnito  (in  an  arm  of 
the  valley  of  which  river  A'  icat  u  i  itself  occurs),  where  the  fallen  walls 
l>etoken  eqnal  advancement  in  the  statns  of  the  ancient  builders  and 
indicate  by  their  vast  extent  many  times  the  population  of  A'  teat  u  t,  the 
I>otsherds  are  coarse,  irregular  in  cun'ature,  b^dly  decayed,  and  ex- 
ceptionally scarce.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  ruin,  I  need 
not  add,  clay  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  i>oor  in  quality. 

A  more  reliable  example  is  furnished  by  the  farming  pueblos  of  Zuni. 
At  H^  iho  ta  Ui  nan  or  Oju  del  Pescado,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Zuni, 
clays  of  several  varieties  and  color  minerals  are  abundant.  The  fi.ne8t 
])otter3'  of  the  tribe  is  made  there  in  great  quantity,  while,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  for  transportation  which  the  Zuiiis  now  possess, 
at  the  opposite  farming  town  of  KHdp  kwai  na  kwin^  or  Los  Ojos  Cali- 
entes,  where  clay  is  scarce  and  of  poor  texture,  the  pottery,  although 
somewhat  abundant,  is  of  miserable  quality  and  of  bad  shape. 

In  quality  of  art  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  material  this  local  influ- 
ence was  great.  In  the  neighborhood  of  ruined  pueblos  which  occur 
near  mineral  deposits  furnishing  a  great  variety  of  pigment-material, 
the  decoration  of  the  ceramic  remains  is  so  surprisingly  and  universally 
elaborate,  beautiful,  and  varied  as  to  lead  the  observer  to  regard  the  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  there  as  difl'erent  from  the  people  who  had  inhabited  towns 
about  the  sites  of  which  the  sherds  show  not  only  meager  skill  and  less 
profuse  decorative  variety,  but  almost  typical  dissimilarity.  Yet  tra- 
dition and  analogy,  even  history  in  rare  instances,  may  declare  that 
the  inhabitants  of  both  sections  were  of  common  derivation,  if  not  closely 
related  and  coiiteni])()raneou8.  Probably,  at  no  one  point  in  the  South- 
west was  ceramic  decoration  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  development 
than  at  A'  icat  u  ?*,  yet  the  Oraihcs,  by  descent  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  A '  icat  u  i  ans  are  the  poorest  ])()tters  and  painters  among  the  Mokis. 
Near  their  ])ueblo  the  clay  and  other  mineral  deposits  mentioned  as 
abinidant  at  A '  wat  u  i  are  meager  and  inaccessible.  Still,  it  may  be  urged 
that  time  may  have  introduced  other  than  natural  causes  for  change; 
this  could  not  be  said  of  another  exaini)le  pertaining  to  one  period  and  a 
single  tribe.  I  r(»fer  apiin  to  tlie  Znnis.  The  manufactures  of  Pescado 
probably  8ur])ass  in  decorative  excellence  all  other  modern  Pueblo  pot- 
tery, while  both  in  their  lack  of  variety  and  in  delicacy  of  execution  of 
their  painted  patterns  the  tictiles  of  Ojo  Caliente  are  so  inferior  and 
diverse  from  the  other  ZuHi  work  that  the  future  archaeologist  will  have 
need  to  beware,  or  (judging  alone  from  the  ceramic  remains  which  he 
finds  at  the  two  pueblos)  he  will  attribute  them  at  least  to  distinct  pe 
riods,  perhai)8  to  diverse  peoi)les. 
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POTTERY    INFLUENCED     BY    MATERIALS    AND    METHODS     USED    IN 

BURNING. 

Other  influences,  to  a  less  extent  local,  had  no  inconsiderable  effect 
on  primitive  Pueblo  pottery:  materials  employed  and  methods  resorted 
to  in  burning. 

Only  one  kind  of  fuel,  except  for  a  single  class  of  vessels,  is  now  used 
in  pottery-firing;  namely,  dried  cakes  or  slabs  of  sheep-dung.  Anciently, 
several  varieties,  such  as  exjremely  dry  sage-brush  or  grease-wood, 
liigonand  other  resinous  woods,  duiig  of  Ixerbivora  v[hgn  obtjajpahle, 
cbaccS&E-Md  ftl5<!>  Dituminous  orjjaijyugJL-coal  were  ^ipployed.  The  prin- 
cipal agent  seems,  however,  to  have  been  dead-wood  or  spunk,  pulver- 
ized and  moistened  with  some  adhesive  mixture  so  that  flat  cakes  could 
be  formed  of  it.  1  infer  this  not  alone  from  Zuiii  tradition,  which  is 
not  ample,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  sheep-dung  now  used  is  called,  in 
the  condition  of  fuel,  kii  ne  a,  while  its  name  in  the  abstract  or  as  sheep- 
dung  simply  is  md  he.  Dry-rot  wood  or  spunk  is  known  as  leu  me.  In 
the  shape  of  flat  cakes  it  would  be  termed  ku  mo  we  or  kn  me  a,  whence 
I  doubt  not  the  modem  word  ku  ne  a  is  derived.    * 

Of  methods,  four  were  in  vogue.  The  simplest  and  worst  consisted  in 
buryingjEeTvessel  to  T)e  burned  under  hot  ashes  and  building  a  fire 
around  itj'orliiveritrig  it  over  a  bed  of  embers  and  encircling  it  with  a 
blazing  fire  of  brush-wood,  as  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Maricopas  and 
other  sedentary  tribes  of  the  Gila.  The  most  common  was  biuUiyii^a 
little  cone  or  dome  of  fuel  over  the  articles  to  beTKaked  and  firing;  the 
mosFpen^Ct  wnSTQ^tg  or  "construct  under  ground  a  little  cist  or  kiln, 
line  It  evenly  with  fuel,  leaving  a  central  space  for  the  green  ware,  and 
slowly  fire  the  whole  mass. 

Irrespective  of  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  the  baking  by  ash-burial  made 
the  ware  gray,  cloudy,  or  dingy,  and  not  very  durable.  Pottery  burned 
with  sage  or  grease- wood  was  firm,  light  gray  unless  of  ocherous  clay, 
less  cloudy  than  if  ash-baked,  yet  mottled.  Turf  and  dung,  although 
easily  managed,  did  not  thoroughly  harden  the  pottery,  but  burned  it 
very  evenly ;  dead  wood  or  spunk-cakes  baked  as  evenly  as  any  of  the 
materials  thus  far  mentioned,  and  more  thoroughly  than  the  others. 
Besinous  or  pitchy  woods,  while  they  produced  a  much  higher  degree 
of  heat,  could  be  used  only  when  color  was  unimportant,  as  they  still  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  firing  of  black- ware  or  cooking  pots.  The 
latter,  while  still  hot  from  a  preliminary  burning,  if  coated  externally 
with  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  greeu  cactus,  internally  with  piuon  gum 
or  pitch,  and  fired  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  with  resinous  wood- 
fuel,  are  rendered  absolutely  fire-proof,  semi-glazed  with  a  black  gloss 
inside,  and  wonderfully  durable.  Tradition  represents  that  by  far  the 
most  perfect  fuel  was  found  to  be  cannel  coal,  and  that,  where  abundant, 
accessible,  and  of  an  extremely  bituminous  quality,  it  was  much  used. 
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The  traces  of  b'ttle  pit-kilns  filled  with  cinders  of  mineral  coal  about  many 
of  the  ruins  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Pueblo  region,  coupled 
with  the  semi-fusion  and  well-preserved  condition  of  most  of  the  ancient 
jars  found  associated  with  them,  certainly  give  support  to  this  tradition. 
Happily  I  have  additional  confirmation.  When,  two  years  ago,  I  was 
engaged  in  making  ethnologic  collections  at  Moki  for  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  some  Indians  of  the  Te  wa  pueblo  brought 
me  a  quantity  of  pottery.  It  had  been  made  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving me,  in  careful  imitation  of  ancient  types,  and  was  certainly 
equal  to  the  latter  in  lightness  and  the  condition  of  the  burning.  I 
paid  these  enterprising  Indians  as  good  a  price  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  getting  for  genuine  ancient  specimens,  but  told  them 
that,  being  a  Zuiii,  I  was  almost  one  of  themselves,  hence  they  could 
not  deceive  me,  and  asked  them  how  they  had  so  cleverly  succeeded  in 
burning  the  ware.  They  laughingly  replied  that  they  had  simply  dug 
some  bituminous  coal  (u  d  ko)  and  used  it  in  little  pits.  When  I  further 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  burn  their  household  utensils  thus,  they 
said  it  was  too  uncertain ;  representing  that  the  pots  did  not  like  to  be 
burned  in  the  udJcOj  probably  because  it  was  so  hot,  hence  they  broke 
more  frequently  than  if  fired  in  the  common  way  with  dried  sheep- 
dung  ;  furthermore  the  latter  was  less  troublesome,  requiring  only  to  be 
dug  from  the  corrals  near  at  hand  and  dried  to  make  it  ready  for  use. 

This  partially  explains  why  the  art  of  water-tight  basket-making  has 
here  gradually  declined  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  as  the  ceramic 
industry  has  increased  with  the  introduction  of  the  sheep,  which  fur- 
nishes fuel  foi::the^urinng2ii'^^  before  unknown,  has  facilitated 
transportation,  whereby  trade  tor  this  cLass  ot  ha^ketry  with  the  dis- 
tant  nomadic  tribes  wlio  still  make  it  is  rendered  easy.  Withal,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  pottery  has  not  imj)roved,  but  has  deteriorated ; 
as  sheep-dung  is  but  an  inferior  fuel  for  firing. 


BTOLIITION  OF  FORMS. 

Beariug  tbesc  statements  in  tniud,  the  discussioii  of  the  evolution  as 
well  as  of  the  distributioti  of  form,  and  later  of  the  evolution  of  decora- 
tion, in  pottery  will  liewome  easier.  By  lingeriug  steps  there  wiis  early 
dovelo)>ed  a  method  of  building  up  vessels  by  a  process  difi'ering  in  part 
from  the  spiral.  As  the  parching-bowl  had  been  evolved  from  the  roast- 
ing-tray,  so,  we  may  infer,  the  food-bowl  was  saggestfid  by  the  hemis- 
pherical food-trencher  of  wicker-work.     (See  Fig.  523.)    Yet,  cariouely 


Fia.  S!3.— Fml 


enough,  the  inside  of  the  latter  seems  not  at  first  to  have  been  used  io 
molding  the  food  bowl,  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  tray  had  been  iu 
forming  the  parching  pan     Un  tht  contrary ,  the  clay  was  coiled  around 


F:a.  534— Food  Ir 


and  around  the  ovttiide  of  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  basket  bowl  (see  Fig. 

534),  instead  of  being  pressed  evenly  into  it.     As  with  the  cooking  pot, 

80  with  this;  as  the  coiling  progressed  it  was  corrugated,  uot  so  much, 
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however  from  oeeessity,  as  from  habit.  Id  consequence  of  the  difflcalty 
experienced  in  removing  these  bowl-forms  firom  the  bottoms  of  the 
baskets — which  had  to  be  done  while  they  were  still  plastic,  to  keep 
them  from  cracking — they  were  made  very  shallow.  Hence  the  speci- 
mens foaiid  among  the  older  ruins  and  graves  are  not  only  corrugated 
outside,  but  are  also  very  wide  in  proportiou  to  their  height.  (Sec  Fig. 
525.)    As  time  went  on  it  was  found  that  bowls  might  be  made  deeper. 


and  yet  rea<lily  be  taken  oS'tVom  the  basket  bottom  9,  if  slightly  moist- 
ened outside  and  pressed  evenly  all  around,  or,  better  still,  scraped  ; 
for,  being  plastic,  this  proceeding  caused  them  to  grow  thinner,  conse- 
quently larger,  thereby  to  loosen  from  the  basket  over  which  they  had 
been  molded.  As  aresult  of  this  scraping,  however,  the  corrugated  sur- 
face wasdestroyed,  nor  could  it  easily  be  restored.  Therefore  bowls  when 
made  deep  were,  as  a  rule,  smooth  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  interior 
surface.  When  by  a  perfectly  natural  sequence  of  events — as  will  be 
shown  further  on — ornamentation  by  painting  came  to  be  applied  first  to 
the  plain  interiors  of  the  bowls,  the  smooth  ont«rsnrface  was  found  pref- 
erable to  the  cornidated  surface,  not  only  because  it  took  jiaint  more 
rea<lily,  but  also  because  the  bowl,  w  hen  painted  outside  a.-*  well  as  inside, 
formed  a  far  handsomer  uteusil  for  huuscliold  use  than  if  simply  deco- 
rated by  the  older  methods.  As  a  consequence,  wc  find  that,  while  the 
larger  vessels  continued  to  be  corrugated  and  in<k'uted,  the  smoothed 
and  painted  bowl  came  into  general  use.  Associated  later  on  with  this 
secondary  type  of  bowls  occurred  the  larger  vessels  plaiu  at  the  bot- 
toms, still  corrugateil  at  the  sides.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  as  the  bowl, 
molded  on  the  baskt^t  bottom  and  tlu;re  siiiootht'd,  could  be  afterward 
built  up  by  the  spiral  ])rocess.  When  lu  time  tlie  huge  hemispherical 
cauteens  or  water  carriers  of  earthenware  replaced  the  basket  bottles, 
so  also  the  water  jar  or  ulfd  rophkced  the  handled  sitter  or  pitcher,  since 
it  could  be  made  larger  to  receive  more  copious  supplies  of  water  than 
the  strength  of  the  frail  handles  on  the  pitchers  would  warnvut. 

The  water  jar, like  the  food-bowl,  is  a  conspicuous  household  article; 
for  which  reason  the  Zuni  woman  expends  all  her  ability  to  render  them 
handsome.  Judging  by  this,  the  desire  to  decorate  the  water-vessel 
with  paiut,  like  its  constant  ^nipaniuu  the  food-bowl,  would  early  lead 
to  the  attempt  to  make  its  surface  smooth.  This  would  need  to  be  ef- 
fi-cteti  while  the  article  was  still  soft;  which  necessity  probably  led  to 
the  discovery  that  ajar  of  the  corrugated  or  simply  coiled  type  may  be 
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smoothed  wLite  still  plastic  without  daoger  of  distortion,  do  matter  what 
its  size,  if  supported  at  the  bottom  in  a  basket  or  other  mold  so  that  it 
may  be  sbin«d  or  tnrned  about  withont  direct  handling.     (See  Fig.  626.) 


After  this  discovery  was  made,  the  molding  of  large  vessels  was  no 
longer  accompIinbed  by  the  spiral  method  exclusively,    A  lamp  of  clay. 


Fio.  s:?.— CU;  nndeos  tbr  a  vcsmI. 


hollowed  oat  (see  Fig.  627),  was  shaped  how  rudely  soever  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  or  in  the  hand  (see  Fig.  53S),  then  placed  inside  of  a 


Flo.  528.— Cbtj  DUcMua  tfaiped  to  form  tbs  buc  ■>(  B  reaML 


nemispherical  basket-bowl  and  stroked  until  pressed  oatward  to  con- 
form with  the  shape,  and  to  project  a  little  above  the  edges  of  its  tern- 
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l>orary  mold,  >nrlienco  it  was  built  up  spirally  (see  Fig.  529)  outil  tbe 
desired  form  had  boeii  attaiued,  after  whicU  it  was  smootlied  by  scrap- 
iug  (see  Fig.  530). 

The  iieckH  and  apertures  of  these  earliest  forms  of  the  water  jar  were 
made  very  small  in  pro{>ortion  to  their  other  dimensions,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  often  carrying  them  full  of  water  over 
steep  and  rough   mesa  paths,  eouple<l  perhaps  with  the  imitation  of 


Flci.  R29.— Cli 


llh  bfclnniDg  uf  epiral  building. 


other  fortus.  To  render  them  as  light  as  possible  they  were  also  made 
very  thin.  One  of  thocouseqiieuces  ofall  this  was  that  when  largo  they 
could  not  be  stroked  inside,  as  the  shoultlerfl  or  uttermost  upper  pe- 
ripheries of  the  vessel  could  not  be  reacheil  wilfa  the  hand  or  scraper 
through  the  small  o)ienings.  Theeflectof  the  pressure  exerted  in  smooth- 
ing them  on  the  outside,  therefoiT,  naturally  causod  the  upper  parts  to 


sink  down,  geiiorating  the  B|>heroidal  shape  of  the  jar  (see  Fig.  531), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of  the  olla  ever  knowu  to  the  Pueblos. 
At  Ziifii,  wishing  to  have  an  ancientjar  of  this  form  which  I  had  seen, 
repro<hH;ed,  1  showed  a  drawing  of  it  to  a  woman  expert  in  the  manu 
faetnre  of  pottery.  Witliont  any  instructions  from  me  beyond  a  mere 
statement  of  my  wishes,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  sprinkle  the  inside  of 
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a  basket-bowl  witli  sand,  managing  tbe  clay  in  a  way  above  described 
and  continuing  the  vessel-sb aping  upwanl  by  spiral  building.  She  did 
not  at  flrut  make  the  ebonlders  low  or  sloping,  but  rounded  or  arched 


Fio.  6»1 Secondiiry  for 


them  upward  and  outwai-d  (see  again  Fig.  529).  At  this  I  remonstrated, 
but  she  gave  no  heed  other  than  to  cjacnlate  "  wii  na  ni,  and!  "  which 
meant  "just  wait,  will  yon!  "  When  she  had  finished  the  rim,  she  easily 
caused  tbe  shoulders  to  sink,  simply  by  stroking  them — more  where  un- 
even than  elsewhere — with  a  wet  scraper  of  gounl  (see  Fig.  532,  a)  until 


/ 


she  had  exactly  reproduced  the  form  of  the  drawing.  She  then  set  the 
vessel  aside  in  the  basket.  Within  two  days  it  shrank  by  drying  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  inch  iu  twelve,  lea\'ing  the  basket  far  too  large. 
(See  Fig.  533.)  It  could  hence  be  removed  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. 


Fio.  &33.~FIii<i 


iirncliOD  In  drying. 


The  sand  had  prevented  contact  with  the  basket  which  would  have 
caused  the  clny  vesHol  to  crack  as  the  latter  was  very  thin.    This  process 
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exists  in  ftill  force  to-day  with  the  Oraibea  in  the  modeliog:  of  convex- 
liottomei)  vessela,  and  the  Znfiis  thus  make  their  large  bowls  and  Imge 
dnim-jare. 

Upon  the  bottoms  of  many  jars  of  these  forms,  I  have  observed  the 
inipresflioDB  of  the  wicker  bowls  in  which  they  had  been  molded— not 
entirely  to  be  removed,  it  seems,  by  the  most  assiduous  smoothiog  be- 
fore bnruing;  for,  however  smooth  any  exceptional  specimen  may  ap- 
pear, a  squeeze  in  plaster  will  atill  reveal  traces  of  these  imprensions. 

A  characteristic  of  these  older  forms  of  the  water-jar  ie  that  they  are 
invariably  flat  or  round-bottomed,  while  more  recent  and  all  modem 


types  of  the  olla  (see  Fig.  Q-'U]  are  concave  or  hollowed  at  the  base  (see 
Fig.  535)  to  facilitate  balancing  on  tlio  iiead.  Oiit«ide  of  this  concavity 
and  entirely  surrounding  it  (Fig.  530,  a)  is  often  to  be  observed  an  in- 
dentation (see  Fig.  536,  b)  usiudly  slight  although  sometimes  pronounced. 


Fia.  SU.— Btwoofolln.  Fig.  C3e.~Socliou  oroIlL 

This  has  no  use,  but  there  is  of  course  a  roasou  for  its  occurrence  which, 
if  investigated,  may  throw  light  ou  the  origin  of  the  modern  type  of  tho 
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olla  itself.  Tbe  older  or  roand-bottomtitt  jars  were  balanced  on  the  bead 
in  carrying,  by  means  of  a  wicker-work  ring,  a  kind  of  "  milk-maid's 
boss."  (See  Fig.  537.)  These  annular  mate  are  still  found  among  the 
ruins  and  cave-depoBite,and  continue  in  use  with  the  modem  Pueblos  for 


supporting  convex-bottom  cooking  pots  on  the  lioor  as  well  as  for  facili- 
tating the  balancing  of  large  foodbowls  on  the  head.  (See  Fig.  538.) 
Obviously  the  latter  <lishes  have  never  been  hollowed  as  tbe  ollas  hare 
been,  because,  since  they  were  used  as  eating-bowls,  the  food  could  be 
removed  from  a  plain  bottom  more  easily  than  from  a  convex  surface, 
which  would  result  from  the  boUowing  underneath.     Supposing  that  a 


water-jar  cbanced  to  be  modeled  in  one  of  tbe  convex-bottom  bread- 
baskets (see  Fig.  539),  it  would  become  necessary,  on  accoantof  tbe  thick- 
ness of  these  wicker  bowls,  to  remove  the  form  from  the  mold  before  it 
dried.  By  absorption  it  would  dry  so  rapidly  that  it  wonld  crack,  espe- 
cially in  contracting  against  tbe  convexity  in  Ihe  center  of  the  basket- 
bottom.  (See  Fig.  539,  a.)  In  onler  that  this  form  might  be  supported 
in  an  upright  position  nntil  dry,  it  would  naturally  be  placed  on  one  of 
tbe  wicker-rings.  Moreover,  that  the  bottom  might  not  sink  down  or  fall 
out,  a  wa<l  of  some  soft  substance  would  be  placed  within  tbe  ring.  (See 
Fig  640,  a.)  As  a  consequence  the  weight  of  the  plastic  vessel  would 
press  tbe  still  soft  bottom  against  the  central  wad,  (Fig.  540,  a)  and  tbe 
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wicker  riug  {Fig  540,  c)  sufficiently  to  caase  the  rounding  upward  of 
tbe  cavity  (Fig.  540,  b)  first  made  by  the  convex-bottom  of  the  basket- 
mold,  as  well  as  form  tbe  eucircling  indeutatiou  (Pig.  540,  c).  Thns  by 
accident,  probably,  only  possibly  by  intention,  was  evolved  the  most 
useful  and  distinctive  featurt^  of  the  modern  water-jar  or  oUa,  the  eon- 
cave  bottom.    This,  once  produced,  would  be  held  to  be  peculiarly  eon- 


Tia.53>, -Section  of 


venient,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  troublesome  auxiliary.  Its  repro- 
dnctiou  would  present  grave  difficulties  unless  the  bottom  of  tbe  first 
ves-iel,  thickly  coated  with  sand  to  prevent  cracking,  was  employed  a^  a 
mold,  instead  of  the  ab.sorI>cnt  convexcentorod  basket-bowl. 

I  infer  this  because,  to-day,  a  Zufii  woman  is  quite  at  a  loss  bow  to 
hollow  tbe  bottom  of  a  water-Jar  if  she  doe;*  not  possess  a  form  or  mold 
made  from  the  base  of  -sonic  previously  broken  jar  of  tbe  same  type. 
She  therefore,  carefully  preserves  these  precious  bottoms  of  her  bri)ken 
ollas,  even  ci-meiitiiig  together  frat^tnred  ones,  when  not  too  badly 
Hhivered,  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  or  mineral  aspbaltum  and  sand.     I 


Flo.  Ml,— ltii>«.niuia  (iKiiK^iii  i.r  Tittcr-jBr). 

have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  moiv  of  these  molds  (see  Fig.  541) 
in  a  single  store  room. 

As  the  practice  of  molding  all  new  vessels  of  this  class  in  the  bot- 
toms of  older  ones  was  general — I  might  say  invariable — any  peculiar- 
ities of  form  in  tlio  originals  must  have  been  communicated  to  those 
ensuing  ;  from  the  latter  to  others,  and  so  on,  though  in  less  and  less 
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degree,  to  the  present  time.  This  theory  is  bat  tentative,  yet  it  would 
also  explain,  on  the  score  of  association,  why  the  Pueblo  women  slightly 
prefer  the  jars  showing  the  indentation  in  question  to  more  regular  ones. 
With  the  change  from  elevated  cliff  or  mesa  habitations  to  more  acces- 
sible ones,  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  enabled  to  enlarge  the  apertures  of 
their  water-jars,  since  not  only  did  the  concave  bases  of  the  latter  make 
the  balancing  of  them  more  secure,  but  the  trails  over  which  they  hieul 
to  be  carried  from  watering  place  to  habitation  were  less  rugged.  A 
natural  result  of  this  enlargement  of  the  opeuiugs,  which  admitted  access 
with  the  scraper  to  the  interior  peripheries  of  the  thin-walled  jars,  was 
the  rounding  upward  of  their  shoulders,  making  them  taller  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diameters.  This  modification  of  form  in  the  waterjar,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  thus  changed,  it  displaced  the  daily  use 
of  the  canteen,  explains  the  totally  dissimilar  names  which  were  ap- 
plied to  the  two  types.  The  older,  or  spheroidal  olla,  was  known  as  the 
k^idp  tan  n«,  from  kidpUj  to  place  or  carry  water  in,  and  tdm  me ;  while 
the  newer  alia  is  called  JcHd  wih  na  k^ia  U  ile,  from  ¥id  toih  na  ki*a  na  ki% 
for  bringing  of  water :  tSy  earthenware,  and  i^  le  or  e*l  lui  e,  to  stand  or 
standing.  The  latter  term,  tS  d  le,  is  generic,  being  applied  to  nearly 
all  terra  cotta  vessels  which  are  taller  than  they  are  broad.  T^,  earthen 
ware,  is  derived  from  feh\  the  root  also  of  te  ne  a,  to  resound,  to  sound 
hollow;  while  d  le,  from  e'l  le  or  el*  lai  e,  to  stand,  is  obviously  applied  in 
significance  of  comparative  height  as  well  as  of  function. 

Thus  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  conjectures  and  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  the  Southwestern  pottery  and  the  evolution  of  its 
principal  torms. 


EVOLUTION  OP  DECORATION. 

I  might  go  on,  ap])ealing  to  language  to  accouut  for  Dearljr  every  va- 
riety of  pottery  found  oxisLiiig  as  a  type  tbrougboat  the  region  referred 
to ;  but  a  subject  inseparably  connected  with  Ibis,  throwing  light  on  it 
iu  many  ways,  ami  possessing  in  itself  great  interest,  claims  treatment 
on  the  lew  remaining  pages  of  this  essay.  I  refer  to  the  evolution  and 
sigDiticance  or  symbolism  of  Pueblo  cenimic  decorations. 

Before  proceeding  with  this,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am 
as  much  indebted  to  the  teachings  of  Mr,  E.  B.  Tylor,  iu  his  remark- 
able works  on  Man's  Early  History  and  Trimitive  Culture,  to  Lubbock, 
Daniel  Wilson,  Evans,  and  others,  for  the  direction  or  impetus  of  these 
inquiries,  as  I  am  to  my  own  observations  and  exi>erinieQts  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  line  of  gradual  development  in  ceramic  decorations,  especially 
of  the  symbolic  element,  treated  as  a  subject,  is  wider  in  its  applica- 
bility to  the  study  of  primitive  man,  because  more  clearly  illustrative 
of  the  growth  of  culture.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  it  must  here  be  dealt 
with  only  in  a  most  cursory  manner.  Large  collections  for  illustration 
would  be  esseutinl  to  a  fuller  treatment,  even  were  space  unlimited. 

Decoratively,  I'ueblo  pottery  is  eharacierizcd  by  two  marked  features : 
angular  designs  pi'edominate  iitid  ornamental  efiect  depends  as  much 


Fig.  543.~.£xunpleofPnpblop;iiDt(4lorDsnieiitRtion. 

on  the  open  or  undecoratod  space  as  on  the  piiinted  lines  and  areas  in 
the  devices.  (See  Fig.  i>42,)  While  this  is  true  of  recent  and  modern 
wares,  it  is  more  and  more  notably  the  ease  with  other  specimens  in  a 
ratio  increasing  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity. 
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We  caDDot  explain  theBe  cbanicteristics,  aiid  the  conventioual  aspect 
of  the  higher  and  symbolic  Pueblo  ceramic  decoratinns  which  grew  oat 
of  tbem,  in  a  better  way  than  to  soppose  them,  like  the  forms  of  this 
pottery,  to  be  the  survivals  of  the  inflaeoce  of  basketry.  (See,  for  com- 
parison, Figs.  543, 544.)     I  shall  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  elaborating 


saggestions  already  made  in  this  direction,  in  the  paragraphs  which 
treated  of  the  ornamentation  of  spiral  ware,  and  of  the  derivation  of 
basket  decorations  from  stitch-  and  splint-snggested  figures.  All  etn 
dentfi  of  early  man  understand  his  tendency  to  reproduce  habitual  forms 
in  accustomed  association.  This  feeling,  exaggerated  with  savages  by 
a  belief  in  the  actual  relationship  of  resemblance,  is  shown  in  the  repro- 
dnction  of  the  decorations  of  basket  vessels  on  the  clay  vessels  ma^le 
fW>m  them  or  in  imitation  of  them. 

In  entire  conformity  with  this,  the  succession  in  the  methods  of  the 
ornamentation  of  Pueblo  pottery  seems  to  have  been,  first  by  incision  or 
indentation ;  then  by  relief;  afterward  by  painting  in  black  on  a  natural 
or  light  surface;  finaUy,  by  painting  in  color  on  a  white  or  colored  sur- 
Caoe. 

As  before  suggested,  the  patterns  on  the  coiled,  regularly  indented 
pottery  (which  came  to  be  first  known  to  the  world  as  a  type,  the  "  cor- 
rugated," through  the  earlier  explorations  and  reports  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Holmes)  were  produced  simply  by  emphasized  indentation,  more  rarely 
by  incision,  and  were  almost  invariably  angular,  reproducing  exactly 
the  designs  on  wicker  work.  Even  in  comparatively  recent  examples 
of  the  corrugated  ware  this  is  true;  for,  once  connected  with  a  type, 
a  style  of  decoration,  both  seem  to  bare  been  ever  after  inseparable, 
with  at  most  but  slight  modification  of  the  latter.  One  of  tliese  modifi- 
cations, in  both  method  and  effect,  was  in  the  adoption  of  the  niised  or 
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relief  style  of  omameDtation  found,  with  rare  exceptions  in  the  South- 
west, only  on  corrugat-ed  ware,  and  on  the  class  which  in  modern  times 
has  replaced  it  there,  vessels  used  in  cookery.  Although  never  univer- 
sal, this  style  deserves  passing  attention  as  the  outgrowth  of  an  effort 
to  attain  the  effect  of  contrast  produced  by  dyed  or  painted  splints  on 
wicker  work  before  the  use  of  paint  was  known  in  connection  with  pot- 
tery. The  same  kind  of  investigation  indicates  that  the  Pueblos  largely 
owed  their  textile  industries  and  designs,  as  well  as  their  potter's  art, 
to  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  making  of  water-tight  basketry. 
The  terms  connected  with  the  rudimentary  processes  of  weaving  and 
embroidery,  and  the  principal  patterns  of  both  (on,  for  example,  blank- 
ets, kirtles,  sacred  girdles,  and  women's  belts),  are  mostly  susceptible 
of  interpretation,  like  the  terms  in  potterj^,  as  having  a  meaning  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  basket  plaiting  and  painting.  This  ren- 
ders the  conventional  character  of  Pueblo  textile  ornaments  easy  of 
comprehension,  as  well  as  the  very  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  origin  of 
loom- weaving  among  our  Indians  in  the  desert  regions  of  America. 

Henceforward,  then,  we  have  only  to  consider  decoration  by  paint- 
ing. The  probability  is  that  this  began  as  soon  as  the  smooth  sur- 
face in  pottery  was  generally  made ;  evidence  of  which  seemingly 
exists ;  as  eating  bowls  are,  even  to  the  present  day,  decorated  principally 
on  the  interior ;  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  because  the  exterior  is  more 
hidden  from  view,  but  because,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  page, 
bowls  were  made  plain  inside  before  the  corrugated  type  formed  on 
basket  bottoms  had  been  displaced  by  the  smoothed  type ;  and  were 
naturally  tirst  decorated  there  with  paint.  It  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  a  stylo  of  decoration  once  coupled  with  a  kind  of  ware,  or 
even  a  portion  of  a  vessel,  retained  its  association  permanently. 

It  must  have  been  early  observed  that  clay  of  one  kind,  applied  even 
thinly  to  the  exterior  of  a  vessel  of  another  kind,  produced,  when 
burned,  a  different  color.  With  the  discovery  that  clays  of  different 
kinds  burned  in  a  variety  of  colors,  to  some  extent  irrespective  of  the 
methods  find  the  materials  used  in  firing,  there  must  likewise  have  been 
hinted,  we  ma}'  safely  conclude,  the  etticacy  of  clay  washes  as  paint, 
and  of  paint  as  a  docDrative  agent. 

Among  the  ceramic  remains  from  the  oldest  pueblo  sites  of  the  South- 
west, pottery  occurs,  mostly  in  four  varieties :  the  corrugated  or  spiral ; 
the  plain,  yet  rough  gray ;  white  decorated  with  geometric  figures  in 
black ;  and  red,  either  plain  or  decorated  with  geometric  devices  in 
bhick  and  white.  The  gray  or  dingy  brown,  rough  variety,  resulted 
when  a  corrugated  or  coiled  jar  had  been  simply  smoothed  with  the 
fingers  and  scraper  before  it  was  fired.  A  step  in  advance,  easily  and 
soon  taken,  was  the  additional  smoothing  of  the  vessel  by  slightly  wet- 
ting and  rubbing  its  outer  surface.  Even  this  was  productive  only  of 
a  moderately  smooth  surface,  since,  as  learned  by  the  Indian  potters 
long  before,  in  their  ex[»erience  with  the  clay- plastered  parching- tray. 
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it  was  necessary  to  mix  the  clay  of  vessels  with  a  tempering  of  sand, 
crushed  iK)tsherds,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  it  from  crackinff  while  dry- 
ing; this,  of  course,  no  amount  of  rubbing  would  remove.  Hence,  by 
another  easy  step,  clay  unmixed  with  a  grit-tempering,  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  and  thickly  applied  to  the  half-dried  jar  with  a  dab 
or  brush  of  soft  fiber,  gave  a  beautifully  smooth  surface,  especially  if 
polished  afterward  by  rubbing  with  water-worn  pebbles.  The  vessel 
thus  prepared,  when  burned,  assumed  invariably  a  creamy,  pure  white, 
red-brown  or,  other  color,  according  to  the  ciuality  or  kind  of  the  clay 
used  in  making  the  paste  with  which  it  had  been  smoothed  or  washed. 

Thus  was  achieved  the  art  of  producing  at  will  fictiles  of  different 
colors,  with  which  simple  suggestion  painting  also  became  easy.  Black, 
aside  from  clay  paste,  was  almost  the  first  pigment  discovered ;  quite 
likely  because  the  mineral  blacks  from  iron  ores,  coal,  and  the  various 
rocks  used  universally  among  Indians  for  staining  splints,  etc.,  would 
be  the  earliest  tried,  and  then  adopted,  as  they  remained  unchanged  by 
firing.  Thus  it  came  about,  as  evidenced  by  the  sequence  of  early 
remains  in  the  Southwest,  that  the  white  and  black  varieties  of  pottery 
were  the  first  made,  then  the  red  and  black,  and  later  the  red  with  white 
and  black  decoration.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  latter.  Of  course  it 
was  a  simple  mode  to  employ  the  red  (ocherous)  clay  for  the  wash,  the 
blue  clay  (which  burned  white)  for  the  white  pigment  in  making  lines, 
and  any  of  the  black  minerals  above  mentioned  for  other  marking. 

In  these  earliest  kinds  of  painted  pottery  the  angular  decorations  of 
the  corrugated  ware  or  of  basketry  were  repeated,  or  at  the  farthest  only 
elaborated,  although  on  some  specimens  the  suggestions  of  the  curved 
ornament  already  occurred.  These  resulted,  I  may  not  fear  to  claim, 
from  carelessness  or  awkwardness  in  drawing,  for  instance,  the  corners 
of  acute  angles,  which  "cutting  across-lot"  would,  it  may  be  seen,  pro- 
duce the  wavy  or  meandering  line  from  the  zigzag,  the  ellipsoid  from 
the  rectangle,  and  so  on. 

Precisely  in  accordance  with  this  theory  were  the  studies  of  my  pre- 
ceptor, the  lamented  Prof.  Charles  Fred.  ITartt.  In  a  pai)er  "On 
Evolution  in  Ornament,''  published  in  several  periodicals,  among  them 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  January,  1875,  this  gifted  naturalist 
illustrated  his  studies  by  actual  examples  found  on  decorated  burial  urns 
from  Marajo  Island.  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  however, 
that  upon  some  antecedent  kind  of  vessel,  the  eyes  of  the  Amazonian 
Islanders  may  have  been,  to  give  Professor  Ilartt's  idea,  "trained  to 
take  physiological  and  aesthetic  delight  in  regularly  recurring  lines  and 
dots";  not  on  the  pottery  itself,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  for  decoration 
was  old  in  basketry  and  the  textiles  when  pottery  was  first  made. 
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Od  every  class  of  food-  and  water- vgbsoU,  in  coUectioDs  of  both  ancient 
and  raodero  Pueblo  pottery  (except,  it  is  important  to  note,  on  pitcheis 
and  some  sacred  receptacles),  it  may  bo  observed  as  a  singular,  yet 
almost  constant  feature,. that  encircling  lines,  often  even  oruamental 


KlQ.  us.— Food-bowl. 

(BhowlDg  open  or  m^olDfid  >pufl  In  line  D«ftr  lim.) 

zones,  arc  left  open  or  not  as  it  were  closed  iit  the  ends.  (See  Figs.  54o,a, 
'ti6,a.)  Tliis  is  clearly  a  conventional  qiiulity  Jiud  seemingly  of  ink-n- 
tional  signiQeauce.  An  explanation  must  bo  songlit  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  once  found  will  be  useful  in  i;uiding  to  an  understanding  of 
the  symbolic  element  in  Pueblo  ceramic  art.  I  asked  the  Indian  women, 
when  1  saw  them  making  these  little  spaces  with  great  care,  why  they 
took  so  nuich  pains  t<i  leave  thorn  open.  They  replied  that  to  close 
them  was  a'k  tant,  "fearful!" — that  this  little  space  through  the  line  or 
zone  on  a  vessel  was  the  "  exit  trail  of  life  or  being  ",  o'  ne  yiilM  ktrdi 
na,  and  this  was  all.  IIow  it  came  to  he  first  left  open  and  why  re- 
garded as  the  "  exit  trail,"  they  could  not  tell.  If  one  studies  the  my- 
thology of  this  people  )ind  their  ways  of  thinking,  then  watches  them 
closely,  he  will,  however,  get  otiier  clews.  When  a  woman  has  made 
a  ve-ssel,  dried,  polished,  and  i>ainted  it,  she  will  tell  yon  with  an  air  of 
relief  that  it  is  a  "  Made  Being."  Her  statement  is  coutirmed  as  a  sort 
of  article  of  fiiith,  when  yon  observe  that  as  she  places  the  vessel  in  the 
kiln,  Hhe  also  places  in  and  beside  it  food.  Kvidently  she  vaguely  gives 
something  about  the  vessel  a  i>ersonal  existence.  The  question  arises 
liow  did  these  peojde  come  to  regard  footl  receptacles  or  water-recepta- 
cles as  jHtssessed  of  or  accompanied  by  conscious  existences.  I  have 
found  that  the  Zufii  argues  actual  and  essential  relationship  from  simi- 
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larity  in  the  appearance,  fanction,  or  other  attributes  of  even  generic- 
ally  diverse  things.' 

I  here  allude  to  this  mental  bias  because  it  has  both  intiuenced  the 
decoration  of  pottery  and  has  been  itself  influenced  by  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  noise  made  by  a  pot  when  struck  or  when  simmering  on  the 
fire  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  its  associated  being.  The  clang  of  a 
pot  when  it  breaks  or  suddenly  cracks  in  burning  is  the  cry  of  this 
being  as  it  escapes  or  separates  from  the  vessel.  That  it  has  departed 
is  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  vase  when  cracked  or  fragmentary  never 
resounds  as  it  did  when  whole.  This  vague  existence  never  cries  out 
violently  unprovoked ;  but  it  is  supposeil  to  acciuire  the  power  of  doing 
so  by  imitation ;  hence,  no  one  sings,  whistles,  or  makes  other  strange 
or  musical  sounds  resembling  those  of  earthenware  under  the  circum- 
stances above  described  dunng  the  smoothing,  polishing,  painting,  or 
other  processes  of  finishing.  The  being  thus  incited,  they  think,  would 
surely  strive  to  come  out,  and  would  break  the  vessel  in  so  doing.  In 
this  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of  the  native  belief  that  a  pot  is 
accompanied  by  a  conscious  existence.  The  rest  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  belief  is  involved  in  the  native  philosophy  and  worship  of 
water.  Water  contains  the  source  of  continued  life.  The  vessel  holds 
the  water;  the  source  of  life  accompanies  the  water,  hence  its  dwelling 
place  is  in  the  vessel  with  the  water.  Finally,  the  vessel  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  treasured  source,  irrespective  of  the  water — as  do  wells 
and  springs,  or  even  the  places  where  they  have  been.  If  the  encir- 
cling lines  inside  of  the  eating  bowl,  outside  of  the  water  jar,  were  closed, 
there  would  be  no  exit  trail  for  this  invisible  source  of  life  or  for  its  in- 
fluence or  breath.  Yet,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  must  the  source  of  life  or 
its  influence  be  provided  with  a  trail  by  which  to  pass  out  from  the 
vessel!  In  reply  to  this  I  will  submit  two  considerations.  It  has 
been  stated  that  on  the  earliest  Southwestern  potteries  decoration  was 
effected  by  incised  or  raised  ornamentation.  Any  one  who  has  often 
attempted  to  make  vessels  according  to  primitive  methods  as  I  have 
has  found  how  difficult  it  is  to  smoothly  join  a  line  incised  around  a  still 
soft  clay  pot,  and  that  this  difficulty  is  even  greater  when  the  ornamen- 
tal band  is  laid  on  in  relief.  It  would  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
])re<licament  to  leave  the  ends  unjoined,  which  indeed  the  savage  often 
did.  When  paint  instead  of  incision  or  relief  came  to  be  the  decora- 
tive agent,  the  lines  or  bands  would  be  left  unjoined  in  imitation.  As 
those  acquainted  with  Tylor's  "  Early  Historj^"  will  realize,  a  *'  myth  of 
observation  "  like  the  above  would  come  to  be  assigned  in  after  ages. 


*I  would  refer  those  who  may  wiah  to  find  this  obaracteristio  more  fully  set  forth, 
to  the  introductory  pages  of  my  essay  on  Zufii  Fetiches,  published  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology ;  also 
to  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Relations  to  one  an- 
other of  the  Znfli  Mythologic  and  Sociologic  Systems,  published,  I  regret  to  say,  with- 
out my  revision,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  July,  1882. 
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Tbis  may  or  may  not  l)e  trae  of  tbe  case  in  qaestion  ;  for,  as  before 
obserred,  some  classes  of  sacred  receptacles,  as  well  as  tbe  most  ancient 
painted  bowls,  are  not  characterized  by  the  anjoined  lines.  Whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  an  insufficient  solntion  of  the  problem. 

It  is  natural  for  the  Pueblo  to  consider  water  as  the  prime  source  of  life, 
or  aa  accompanied  by  it,  for  without  the  presence  of  living  water  verj 
few  things  grow  in  bis  desert  land.  During  many  adroagfatchronicled 
in  his  oral  annals,  plants,  animals,  and  men  have  died  as  of  a  contagious 
scourge.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  has  come  to  regard  water  as  the  milk 
of  adults,  to  spoak  of  it  as  sucb,  and  as  tbe  all-sufficient  nourishment 
which  the  earth  (iuhisconceptionofitaa  the  mother  of  men)  yields.  Id 
the  times  when  his  was  a  race  of  cliff  and  mesa  dwellers,  tbe  most  com- 
mon vessel  appertaining  to  his  daily  life  was  the  dat-bellied  canteen  or 
water  carrier.   (See  Pig.  647.)     This  was  suspended  by  a  band  across  the 


forehead,  so  as  to  bang  against  tliu  back,  thus  leaving  tlic  bunds  as  well 
as  the  feet  free  for  assistance  in  climbing.  It  now  survives  only  for  use 
on  long  jonrneys  or  at  Ciiinps  distant  from  water.  The  original  sug- 
gestion of  its  form  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  buiunn  mammary 
gland,  or  perhaps  its  iieculiar  form  may  have  suggested  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  (Compare  Figs.  54$,  549.)  At  any  rate,  its  name  in  Zuui 
is  me'  he  ton  ne,  while  mc'  ha  na  is  tbe  name  of  the  human  mammary 
gland.  Me'  he  ton  ne  is  from  me'  ha  na,  niammu,  e'  ton  nai  e,  containing 
within,  and  to'm  me.  From  tne'  ha  na  comes  tro'  ha  na,  banging  or 
placed  against  auytliing,  obviously  because  the  inammaries  bang  or 
are  placed  against  the  breast;  or,  i>osaibly,  me  ha  na  may  be  derived 
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from  wrf  Aa  na  by  a  reversal  of  reasoning,  whicb  view  does  not  afiect 
tbe  argumeut  in  question.  It  is  probable  tbat  tbe  me'  he  ton  was  at  first 
left  open  at  tUe  apex  (Fig.  5*9, «)  instead  of  at  the  top  (Fig.  549,  b) ;  but, 
being  found  liable  to  leak  when  fiirnislied  with  the  ajierture  so  low,  ttiis 
was  closed.  A  surviving  superstition  inclines  me  to  this  view.  When 
a  Zuiii  woman  has  completed  the  me'  he  ton  nearly  to  the  apex,  by  the 
coiling-procesB,  and  before  she  has  inserted  the  nozzle  (Fig.  549,  It),  she 
prepares  a  little  wedge  of  clay,  and,  as  she  closes  the  apex  with  it,  she 
turns  her  eyes  away.  If  you  ask  her  why  she  does  this,  she  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  a'k  ta  ni  (fearful)  to  look  at  the  vessel  while  closing  it  at  this 


CddLc*)  owitceD  compared  with  haniu  munmary  fluid. 


)>oint ;  that,  if  she  look  at  it  during  this  operation,  she  will  be  liable  to 
become  barren ;  or  that,  if  children  be  born  to  ber,  they  will  die  during 
infancy;  or  tbat  slie  maybe  stricken  with  blindness;  or  those  who 
drink  from  the  vessel  will  be  alBicted  with  disease  and  wasting  away  \ 
My  impression  is  that,  reasoning  from  analogy  (which  with  these  people 
means  actual  relationship  or  connection,  it  will  be  rememberer!),  tbe 
Zufii  woman  supi>oses  tbat  by  closing  the  apex  of  this  artificial  mamma 
she  closes  tbe  e.tit-way  for  tbe  "  source  of  life ; "  further,  that  tbe  woman 
whoclosea  this  exit-way  knowingly  (in  ber  own  sight,  that  is)  volun- 
tarily closes  tbe  exit-way  for  the  source  of  life  in  ber  oicn  mamma); 
further  still,  tbat  for  this  reason  the  privilege  of  bearing  infents  mny 
be  taken  away  from  ber,  or  at  any  rate  (experience  showing  the  fallacy 
of  this  philosophy)  she  deserves  the  loss  of  tbe  sense  (sight)  which 
enabled  her  to  "ftnoicirefliy"  close  the  exit- way  of  the  source  of  life. 

By  that  tenacity  of  conservative  reasoning  whicb  is  a  marked  mental 
characteristic  of  the  sedentary  Pueblo,  other  types  of  tbe  canteen,  of 
later  origin,  not  only  retainetl  thti  nanio-root  of  this  primeval  form,  but 
also  its  attributed  functions.  For  example,  the  m&  w>i  k'i  Uk  ion  ne 
(See  Fig.  550)  is  named  thus  from  me  we,  mammaries,  i  kl  I'ik  tot  e",  joined 
together  by  a  neck,  and  U/m  me. 
1  ETH 33 
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Now,  when  closing  the  ends  (Fig.  650,  c,  c)  of  this  curious  vessel  in  mold- 
ing il^,  the  women  are  as  careful  to  turn  the  eyes  away  as  in  closing 
the  apex  of  the  older  form.  As  the  reseml>lance  of  either  of  the  ends 
of  this  vessel  to  the  mamma  is  not  strifcing,  they  plaee  on  either  side  of 
the  nozzle  a  pair  of  little  conical  projections,  resembling  the  teats, 
and  BO  called.  (Fig.  550,  b.)  There  are  four  of  these,  instead  of,  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect,  two.  The  rea«on  for  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  me'  tri  kH  Uk  ton  ne  is  the  canteen  designed  for  use  by  the  hunter  in 
preference  to  all  other  vessels,  because  it  may  be  easily  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  tied  to  the  bach.  Other  forms  would  not  do,  as  the  hnnter 
must  have  the  free  use  not  only  of  his  hands  l)ut  also  of  his  head,  that 
he  may  turn  quickly  this  way  or  that  in  looking  for  or  watching  game, 
The  proper  nourishment  of  the  hunter  is  the  game  he  kills ;  hence,  the 
source  of  his  life,  liko  that  of  the  young  of  this  game,  is  symbolized  in 
the  canteen  by  the  mammaries,  not  of  human  beings,  but  of  game- 
animals.  A  featare  in  these  canteens  dependent  upon  all  this  brings  ns 
nearer  to  au  understanding  of  the  question  under  discussion.     Wbea 


ornamental  bauds  are  painte<l  around  cither  end  of  the  neck  of  one  of 
them  (Fig.  rtTtO,  !>),  they  are  interrupted  at  the  little  projections  (Fig. 
550,  b,).  Indeed,  I  have  observed  specimens  on  which  these  lines,  if 
]ilaced  farther  out,  were  Intemipted  at  the  top  (Fig.  550,  a  a)  opposite 
the  little  jirojections.  So,  by  analogy,  it  would  soem  the  Pueblos  came 
to  regard  paint,  like  clay,  a  barrier  to  the  exit  of  the  source  of  life. 
This  idea  of  the  source  of  life  once  associated  with  the  canteen  would 
readily  become  connected  with  the  water-jar,  which,  if  not  the  offspring 
of  the  canteen,  at  least  usurped  its  place  in  the  household  economy  of 
these  people.  From  the  water-jar  it  would  pass  naturally  to  drinking- 
vesaels  and  eating-bowls,  explaining  the  absence  of  the  interrupted 
lines  on  the  oldest  of  these  and  their  constant  occurrence  on  recent  and 
modern  examples;  for  the  painted  lines  being  left  open  at  the  apexes, 
or  near  the  jirojections  on  the  canteens,  they  should  also  be  unjoined 
ou  other  vessels  with  which  the  same  ideas  were  a^ociated. 

So,  also,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  paintings  of  animals  there  is  not 
only  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  to  the  plainly  depicted  heart,  but  a 
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little  space  is  left  down  the  center  or  either  side  qf  this  line  (see  Figs. 
551,  552),  which  is  called  the  o  ne  ydthl  kwa'  to  na,  or  the  "entrance  trail" 
(of  the  source  or  breath  of  life). 


Fio.  551.— PaiDtinp  of  deer.  Fig.  552.— Pointing  of  sea-serpent. 

By  this  long  and  involved  examination  of  one  element  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Pueblo  ceramic  decoration,  we  gain  some  idea  how  many 
others  not  quite  so  striking,  yet  equally  curious,  grew  up ;  how,  also, 
they  might  be  explained.  Their  investigation,  however,  would  be  at- 
tended with  such  intricate'studies,  involving  so  many  subjects  not  at 
sight  related  to  the  one  in  hand,  that  I  must  hasten  to  present  two  other 
points. 

Much  wonder  has  been  expressed  that  the  Pueblos,  so  advanced  in 
pottery  decoration,  have  not  attempted  more  representations  of  natural 
objects.  There  is  less  ground  for  this  wouder  than  at  first  appears. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  original  angular  models  which  the 
Pueblo  had,  out  of  which  to  develop  his  art,  bequeathed  to  him  an  ex- 
tremely conventional  conception  of  things.  This,  added  to  his  peculiar 
way  of  interpreting  relationship  and  personifying  phenomena  and  even 
functions,  has  resulted  in  making  his  depictions  obscure.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  the  decoration  of  certain  classes  of  his  pottery  he  has  attempted 
the  reproduction  of  almost  everything  and  of  every  phenomenon  in 
nature  held  as  sacred  or  mysterious  by  him.  On  certain  other  classes 
he  has  developed,  imitatively,  many  typical  decorations  which  now  have 
no  special  symbolism,  but  which  once  had  definite  significance;  and, 
finally,  he  has  sometimes  relegated  definite  meanings  to  designs  which 
at  first  had  no  significance,  except  as  decorative  agents,  afterward  using 
them  aC/Cording  to  this  interpretation  in  his  attempts  to  delineate  natural 
objects,  their  phenomena,  and  functions.  I  will  illustrate  by  examples, 
the  last  point  first. 

Going  back  to  basketry,  we  find  already  the  fully  developed  fret.  (See 
Fig.  553.)  I  doubt  not  that  from  this  was  evolved,  in  accordance  with 
Professor  Hartt's  theory,  the  scroll  or  volute  as  it  appears  later  on  pot- 
tery. (See  Figs.  554, 555.)  To  both  of  these  designs,  and  modifications 
of  them  ages  later,  the  Pueblo  has  attached  meanings.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Southwest  and  ridden  over  the  wide,  barren  plains,  during 
late  autumn  or  early  spring,  have  been  astonished  to  find  traced  on  the 
sand  by  no  visible  agency,  i>erfect  concentric  circles  and  scrolls  or  vo- 
lutes yards  long  and  as  regular  as  though  drawn  by  a  skilled  artist. 
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The  circles  are  made  by  the  wind  driviDg  partly  brokcu  weed-stalks 
nrouod  and  around  their  places  of  attachment,  nntil  tlie  fibers  by  whicli 
they  are  anchored  sever  and  the  stalks  are  blown  away.  The  volutes 
are  fomieil  by  the  stems  of  reil-top  grass  aiid  of  a  round-topped  variety 
of  the  chenopodium,  drift«d  onward  by  the  whirlwind  yet  around  and 
around  their  bushy  adhesive  tops.  The  Pueblos,  observing  these  marks, 
especially  that  they  are  abundant  after  a  wind  storm,  have  wondered 
attheirsimilarity  to  the  painted  scrolls  on  thepottery  of  their  ancestors. 
Even  to-day  they  believe  the  sand  marks  to  be  the  tracks  of  the  whirl- 
wind, whicli  is  A  God  in  their  my  tliology  of  such  distinctive  personality 


—The  ^t  of  basket  drcoratloii 


that  the  cireliug  eagle  in  supposed  to  be  related  to  liim.  They  have 
naturally,  therefore,  e.\pl:iiiieil  the  aiiiilogv  nbove  noted  by  the  inference 
that  their  ancestors,  in  painting  tlie  vnlute,  had  Miten<led  to  t^ymbolize 
the  whirlwind  by  represenling  his  tiiieUs.  Thenceforward  the  scroll 
was  drawn  on  certain  cla-s.-ieH  of  pottery  tt>  Represent  the  whirlwind, 
niodificatious  of  it  (for  instance,  by  the  color-sign  belonging  to  any  one 
of  the  *'six  regions")  lo  signil'y  other  personified  winds.  80,  also,  the 
semicircle  is  classed  as  embleuiatic  of  the  rainbow  («'  nit  to  Uni  ne] ;  the, 
obtm^e  angle,  as  of  the  sky  («'  po  yaii  ne) ;  the  zig/.ag  line  as  lightnUig 
{iri'  l»  hi  an  ve);  terraces  us  the  sky  horizons  [a'tH  thluia  we),  and  modi- 
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fleatiouH  of  the  latter  as  the  uytbic  "  ancient  siicred  place  of  the  spaces" 
[Te"  lltlii  shi  na  kir'in),  and  so  ou. 

By  com  bluing  severul  of  these  elementary  Hymbols  in  a  single  device, 
sometimes  a  mythic  idea  was  heaatifuUy  expressed.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  rain  totem  adopted  by  the  hite  Lewis  II.  Morgan  aa  a  title 
illumiuation,  from  Maj.  J.  W,  Towell,  who  received  it  from  tlie  Moki 
Puehios  of  A  rizona  as  a  token  of  his  induction  into  tbe  rain  gens  of 


that  i>eople.  (See  Fig.  557,  a.)  An  earlier  and  simpler  form  of  this 
occurs  on  a  very  aneient  "  sacred  medicine  jar"  which  I  found  in  the 
Southwest.  (See  Fig.  556.)  By  referenee  to  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the 
chief  decoration  of  this  jar  (see  Fig.  557),  it  may  be  seen  that  the  sky, 
n,  the  ancient  place  of  the  s[)aecB  (region  of  the  sky  gixls),  b,  the  cloud 
lines,  c,  and  the  falling  rain,  d,  are  combined  and  depicted  to  symbohze 


a.  Uudem  Hoki 
Fiu.  SS7.— DecontloD  of 

the  storm,  which  was  the  objective  of  the  exhortations,  rituals,  and  cere- 
monials to  which  the  jar  was  an  appurtenance. 

Thus,  u|K)n  all  sacred  vessels,  from  the  drums  of  the  esoteric  medi- 
cine societies  of  the  priesthood  and  all  vases  i>ertaining  to  them  to  the 
keramic  appurtenances  of  tbe  sacred  dance  or  Kd'  kd,  all  decorations 
were  intentionally  emblematic.  Of  this  numerous  class  of  vessels,  I 
will  choose  but  one  for  illastratiuu — the  prayer-meal- bowl  of  the  Kd'  Id, 
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Ill  tbia,  both  form  and  omameutatioii  are  signidcant.  (See  Fig.  558.) 
Id  explaiDiDg  how  the  form  of  this  vussel  is  held  to  be  symbolic  I  will 
quote  a  passage  from  the  "  creatioo  myth  "  as  I  rendered  it  in  an  article 
on  the  origin  of  coro,  belonging  to  a  series  on  "  Zuni  Breadstuff,"  pub- 
lished this  year  in  the  "Millstone"  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  "la  not 
tlie  bowl  the  emblem  of  the  earth,  our  mother)  For  from  her  ve  draw 
both  food  and  drink,  as  a  babe  draws  nourishment  from  the  breast  of 
its  mother;  and  round,  as  is  the  rim  of  a  bowl,  so  is  the  horizon,  ter- 
raced with  monutains  whence  rise  the  clouds."  Tbia  alludes  to  a  med- 
icine bowl,  uot  to  one  of  the  handled  kind,  but  I  will  apply  it  as  far  as  it 
goes  to  the  latter.  The  two  terraces  on  either  side  of  the  handle  {V\g, 
558,  a  a)  are  in  representation  of  the  "  ancient  sacred  place  of  the  spaces," 
the  handle  being  the  line  of  the  sky,  and  sometimes  painted  with  the 
rainbow  figure.  Now  the  decorations  are  a  trifle  more  complex.  We 
may  readily  perceive  that  they  represent  tadpoles  (Fig.  558,  b  6),dragou- 
fliea  (Fig.  558,  c  c),  with  also  the  frog  or  toad  (Fig.  558) ;  all  this  is  of 


easy  interpretation.  As  the  tadpole  fretjuents  the  jiools  of  R])ring  time 
he  has  been  adopted  as  the  synibiil  of  spring  niina ;  the  dragonfly  hovers 
over  pools  in  sumtiiei',  hence  typifies  the  rains  of  miinmer;  and  the  frog, 
maturing  in  them  later,  symbolizes  the  rains  of  the  later  seasons;  for 
all  these  ihwIs  are  tlue  to  ruin  hill.  When,  sometimes,  the  figure  of  the 
sacred  butterfly  (see  Fig.  .Wit,  n  li)  replaces  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  or 
alternates  with  it,  it  symbobze.s  the  beneficence  of  summer;  since,  by  a 
reverse  order  of  reasoning,  the  Zuhis  think  that  tlie  butterflies  and 
migratory  birds  (see  Fig.  5li0)  brinf/  the  warm  season  from  the  "Land  of 
everlasting  summer." 

Upon  vessels  of  special  function,  like  these  wo  have  just  noticed,  pe- 
culiar figures  may  be  regarded  as  emblematic;  on  other  classes,  uo 
matter  how  evidently  conventional  and  expressive  decorations  may 
seem,  excepting  always,  totemic  designs,  it  is  wise  to  use  great  caution 
in  their  interpretation  as  intentional  and  not  merely  imitative. 

A  general  examination,  even  of  the  most  modern  of  I'ueblo  pottery. 
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BhowB  as  that  certain  types  of  decoration  bave  ODce  beea  confined  to 
certain  types  of  vesaels,  all  wbich  lias  its  due  signification  but  an  ex- 
amination of  which  would  properly  form  the  subject  of  another  essay. 


I 


Fio.  559— Paintings  of  m«i»d  batterfly.  Fjo.  680. -Painting  ot  "anrnmer-bfrd." 

Happily,  a  work  collateral  to  tbe  one  wbich  I  have  here  merely  begun, 
will,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  forthcoming  nionographa  on  the  exbanstless  ceramic  collections  of 
tbe  United  States  National  Museum  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes.  This 
author  and  artist  will  approach  his  task  from  a  standpoint  differiug 
from  mine,  reaching  thereby,  it  may  be,  couclusions  at  variance  with  the 
foregoing;  but  by  means  of  his  wealth  of  material  and  illustration  Btu- 
dents  will  bave  opportunity  of  passing  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  not 
only  hie  work,  but  of  my  ( 


Fio.  Ml.— lUplanjulHi 


In  conclusion,  let  me  very  briefly  refer  to  two  distinctive  American 
types  of  pottery,  unconnected  with  the  Southwestern,  which,  considered 
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in  coQjunctiou  with  thoae  of  the  latter  region,  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  ceramic  art  has  liatl  independent  centers  of  origin  in  America. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  may  name  these  types  the  rectangular  (see 
Fig.  501)  or  Iroquois,  and  the  bisym metrical  or  kidney-shaped  {see  Fig. 
SC2),  of  Nicaragua.  The  one  is  almost  constant  in  the  lake  regions  of  the 
United  Stiites,  the  other  equally  constant  in  sections  of  Central  America. 
In  collections  gathered  from  any  tribe  of  our  Algonquin  or  Iroqnois 


ludiaus,  one  may  observe  vessels  of  the  tongb  birch- or  linden-bark, 
some  of  which  are  spherical  or  hemis[>hL-riciil.  To  produce  this  form  of 
ntensil  from  a  single  piece  of  bark,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  pieces  out  of 
the  margin  audfoldit.  Eacbfold,  when  stitched  together  in  the  shaping 
of  the  vessel,  forms  a  corner  at  the  upper  part.  (See  Pig.  5fJ3.)  These 
corners  and  the  borders  which  they  form  are  decorated  with  short  lines 


and  combination.s  of  line.s,  composed  of  coarse  embroideries  with  dyed 
porcupine  qnills.  (See  Fig.  5(i4,)  May  not  the  bark  ves.-n'l  have  given 
rise  to  the  i-ectangnlar  type  of  pottery  and  its  i|iiill  oniarucntation  to 
the  incised  straight-line  decoration.s  f     (Compare  Fig.  501.) 

So,  too,  in  the  uuHymmetrical  urns  of  Central  and  Isthmean  America, 
which  are  chantcterized  by  the  location  of  tliCiijuTt lire  at  tlie  upper  part 
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of  one  of  the  extremities  and  by  streak-lilie  clecorationn,  we  have  a  de- 
cided su};gentioD  of  ttie  animal  paunch  or  bla«)der  aa<l  of  tlie  viHible 
veios  on  its  surface  wlien  distended. 


If  tliese  coujectures  be  accepted  as  upproxiiiiately  comtct,  even  in 
tendency,  we  may  bope  by  a  patient  study  of  llie  ceramic  remains  of  a 
people,  no  matter  where  situated,  to  discover  what  was  the  ty)ie  ol 
tiieir  pre-ceramic  vpsacle,  and  thereby  we  might:  also  leani  whetlier,  at 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  {mtter's  art  or  during  its  development, 
they  had,  like  the  Pueblos,  been  indigenous  to  the  areas  in  which  they 
were  found,  or  whether  they  had,  like  some  of  the  Central  Americans, 
(to  make  a  concrete  example  and  ju<lge  it  by  this  method)  apimrently  im- 
migrated in  p&Tt  from  desert  North  America,  in  part  from  tbe  wilderness 
of  an  equatorial  region  in  South  America. 
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Mindelefl",  Yictor,  collected  pottery  . .  293, 311, 338 
,  on  development  of  rectan- 
gular architecture 475 

Minerals  influencing  pottery 493 

Minnecoiuou  Dakotas  94,96 

defined   98 

Minnesota  pictographs 33 

n^ic  frauds 248-250 

rook  carvings 23 

Minnetari    108 

Mi8cellaneou8  ornamentation  of  pottery  .   .      283 

Mi88i88ipi)i,  Pottery  from 399,  403, 431.  432 

j)rovinco  in  pottery,  Middle  .  .309-426 

.Upper...  426-131 

River  pictographs 33,34 

rock  carvings 23 

Valley.  Ancient  pottery  of  the 

(W.  II.  Holme^s)  361-436 

Misftouri,  Pottery  from  395,  396.  440 

Ki ver  Hood  recorded 113 

Mnonionii;  «levic«"H 79-146 

].ictograph8 79-81,  161 

Mobile.  IN.ttery  from 431 

M«)de  of  counting,  Dakota 107 

making  pict^igraphs 234 

pott<!ry  vessels .  499-500 

weaving  horsn  hair 230-231 

Mo<1^^8  of  iuU^rpretation 233-243 

Mo<litication  of  Ibrm  in  pottery 373, 450-453 

ornaments  in  pottery 458 

Mo<loc  tattot»ing 63 

Mojave  pigments 52 

Moki  distinctive  marks 232 

pictographs ..  16, 25, 29, 36, 46, 157, 194, 

222  229 

pottery 277,  290. 293, 299, 493 

Monongahela  River,  Pictographs  on 21 
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MontezainA  Cafion 815,818 

Month  names 99 

Uontmagny,  Great  Mountain  name  for 170 

Moore,  Symbols  of 222 

MormoDS  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  by  Lieut  J. 

W.  GiiDuison,  cite<l 251 

Mormon  town  287,310 

Moi  telle t,  Gabriel  de,  quoted 252 

Mortuary  pottery 272,372 

practices 197-202 

Moss,  Capt  John,  on  Utu  pottery 276,319 

Motive  to  frauds 247 

Monnd-builders 400 

Monnd  village,  Utah 287-288 

Mounds,  Pottery  from 370, 415, 429, 431, 440 

Mount  Pleasant,  W.  Ya.,  Rock  carvings  at.        22 

Mourning 197 

Mugs 807,320,847 

Muskiugnm  Kivcr,  Rock  carvings  on 22 

Mussellsliell  River,  Pictograpbs  on 62 

Myths  of  the  Iroquois 190 

and  songs  from  the  South  Pacific, 

cit«d  on  tattooing 76 

Ki^owe  Pass,  Pictograpbs  at 36 

Name  systems  of  Indians 169-173 

Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Saint 

Peter*s  River,  quoted 150 

Katchez  pottery 871 

National   Museum,  Pottery  in 285,287,821, 

831, 833, 857, 867, 878, 882, 891, 
897, 403, 409, 413, 418, 422, 429 
KaUve  races.    (H.  H.  Bancroft) .  64, 65, 66, 73, 78, 88 
Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennes- 
see  21,83 

Naumofl^    Drawings    and    Interpretations 

of 147-150, 152, 158, 154, 155, 195, 206, 206 

Navi^o  hogan,  or  hut 473 

pottery 299 

Nelson,  B.  W.,  obtained  pottery 279, 292, 353 

Nevada  pictograpbs 24,25,60,157 

,  Pueblo  potteryin 287 

New  Albin,  Iowa,  Rock  carvings  at 23, 84 

England,  Rook  carvings  in 19 

Holland  ceremonial  chart 197 

Mexico,  Pictographs  in  . . .  .28, 34, 37, 158, 229 

pottery 282,298 

Zealand,  Redin 56 

grave  effigy 200, 201 

tattooing 73,75,76 

Newark,  Ohio,  Rock  carvings  at 21 

Nes  Percys,  named  by  error 121 

Nicaragua,  Pictograpbs  in 40 

Nichols  County,  West  Virginia,  Pictographs 

in 22 

Nisbioam  claim  symbols 159 

Non-ideograpbio  elements  of  decoration 453 

Norris,  P.  "W.,  on  pictographs  ..  22,23,33,84,173 
North  American  Indians,  Pictographs  of..  3-256 

North  Carolina  coiled  pottery 277 

Notchc  d  sticks  as  mnemonic  aids 81 

Notices  by  pictograpbs 147-155 

Nutria  pottery 844 

Oakley  Spi  ings,  A  rizona,  Pictograpbs  at  . . .      17, 

29, 80, 46^7, 194 
Objects  represented  in  pictographa 46-47 

4  ETH 34 


Page. 

Ogalala,  Ogalalla,  Oglala 132, 133, 134, 136. 

137, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146 

Oglola  defined 98 

roEtcr 109,174-176 

Winter  counts 129 

Ohio  mica  plato  frauds 247 

,  Mounds  at  Madisonville 406 

,  Rock  carvings  in 21 

,  Serpent  cartlnrork  in  Adninn  County.      402 

OJibwa  i)ictognn>hs 17, 50, 186, 217-218, 227, 

228, 243, 245, 246 

pipe  fitone 248-250 

sou;;  device 82-84 

Ojo  Caliento  pottery 49t 

Ojo  I'escadu  pitrtugraphs 28 

O'Kluakane,  Fort 26 

OlaWalum 84,158,188,207 

OIUs 283-287, 293, 306, 314, 318, 335. 498, 500 

Omaha,  Symbol  for 166, 167 

Omahas 101,132,133,134,135 

Oncpapas 122 

Oneida,  Idaho,  Pictographs  at 87 

Oraibi  sacred  stone 68 

Oraibi  chief,  Tubi 29,46,194 

Oregon,  Ruck  carvings  in 25 

Origin  and  development  of  form  and  or^ 
nameut  in  ceramio  art  (W.  H. 

Hobnea) 437-465 

of  ceramio  forms 269, 272, 876, 445-458 

Diakota  name  of  the  Deity 103 

ornament  in  pottery 453 

the  coil 277 

the  Winter  coor'      91,92 

Orinooo,  Coiled  pottery  r  276 

Ornament,  Ceramio 271, 278-282, 

.0^837,859,878,877, 
898,  899,  412,444,468,488 

in  pottery.  Origin  of 453-467 

Ornamental  elements  modified  by  InTsntioii.      458 

Ornamentation  of  coiled  basketry 487 

Osage  mnemonic  chart  explained 84-86 

tribal  designation 165 

Ottowa  pictographs 203, 217-218, 220 

Owen's  Valley  pictographs 81 

Pacific  islands.  Tattooing  in  the 78-77 

Paddles  ornamented 78 

Paducah,  Pottery  from 426 

Painted  pottery 282, 3«'2-307, 434 

Painting.  Manner  of 48 

Paint  Lick  MounUin,  Va 83 

Pai-Uto  attempt  at  suicide 132 

Pai-Uto  Creek,  Pictograpbs  on 83 

Pai-U to  pictographs 61,158 

Pani  («M  Pawnees) 166,241 

Psrowan  pottery 292 

Particular  exploits  and  erents   214-2 1 8 

Partridge  Creek,  Rock  carvings  on 80 

Passes  totem  mark 167 

Patrick,  Dr.  John  B.,  sent  time  chart 93 

Patten*s  Valley,  Origin  of  i-ock  etchings  in.  25, 2G 

Pawkees 227 

Pawnees  (Pani; 102, 127, 181, 135, 139, 141, 

142, 148,  lU 
Paxton,  William  A.,  brought  first  Texas 
oatUetoDakoU Itf 
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Peabody  If  HMnm  collections 807 

Pecan  Point,  Pottery  from 369, 881, 890, 891, 

892,  396, 397, 398, 399, 404, 406-409, 410,  417, 422 
Pecos.    (See  Rio  Pecos.) 

Pennsylvania,  PetroKraphs  in 20, 158, 224-225, 

226-227 
Peoria    Bottom,   Dakota,    Sans  Aro  dirt 

lodges  at 109 

Person,  Piotares  on  the 61-78 

Persona]  designations 168 

name  pictograpbs 169-173 

Pera,  Plctographs  in .' 45 

Pescado  pottery 494 

Petroglyphs  in  North  America •       19 

Pictograph  defined 18 

Pictograpbs,  Identification  of 224-236 

oftbeNortb  American  Indians.  8-256 

Pictograpby  inflaenced  by  cirilization 46 

Piedr   PintadaCreek 27 

Pilgrimage,  Beltrami's,  cited  on  Dakota. ...      104 

Pinart,  Alpbonse,  on  pictograpbs 80, 40 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  pictograph  letter 160-161 

,  pictograpbs 176 

Pipe-stone  quarry 23,83 

Pitcbei  forms 307 

Plain  pottery 299-301 

Pomme  blanche  defined 102 

Ponio  war  symbols 88 

Ponka  Reserration 125 

Ponkas 131,133,134 

Pot-shaped  vessels 892-398 

Potter,  Prof.  W,  B.,  Publication  by 367 

Pottawatomi 220 

Pottery  affected  by  environment 482 

anticipated  by  basketry 483-485 

bnried  with  the  dead 870,434 

Catalogne  of  James  Stevenson 265 

declinid  in  quality  with  iDtroduc* 

lion  of  (lontBHtio  animals 496 

developed  from  basketry 1 .  3r)9,  485 

from  Arkansas 394-yU8 

California 447 

Tasayan  451 

Utah 449 

,  how  colored 60,  51 

mended  bj*  PiiebloH 286 

of    the   aucieut   I*ueblo8   (W.    H. 

nolnios) 257-360 

of  the  Miaaissippi  Valley,  Ancient  3G 1-436 

,  Pueblo 257-3GO.  437-521 

Powell,  Maj.  J.  "W.,  learned  real  Daiuo  of  In- 
dian         171 

,  on  classification  of  In- 
dians          07 

Powers,  Stephen,  on  Indian  customs. 49, 64. 195, 107 

Pratt,  Prof.  W.H.,  Aid  of 368,382,431 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  Pottciy  from  vicinity  of..      430 

Premeau,  Jean,  iuterprete<l  time  chart 94 

Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago  tattooing 67-73 

Prince  Maximilian  eq  Weid.  cited  .107, 105, 220, 222 

Property  buried  with  the  dead 288 

marks 182 

Prove,  Utah,  Pottery  from 821 

Puebloart     266 

coiled  ware 273-275 


Poeblo^  Pottery  as  illostratiTe  of  ZoAi  colt- 

nre-growth 467-621 

primitive  habitat  ions 475 

totem  marks 167 

Paebloa,  Commnnal 480,481 

,  Pottery  of  the  ancient 257-860 

Pntnam, Prof.  F.  \V.,  cited 279,867,406 

Putnam,  Mrs.  M.  U  D.,  Aid  of. 868 

Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  Bock  carvings  near.       24 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands'  tattooing 66-78, 189 

Qnipnof  Pern,  The 79 

Raflnesque,   cited 

Ran,  Dr. Charles,  cited 98,: 

Rectangular  forms  developed  fitrai  cironlar 

in  architecture. 476 

Red  Cloud  censns 169,176-181 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  Designs  from 187 

Ree,  Derivation  of 100 

Reed,  Lieut  H.  T.,  on  Dakota  time  chart 

winter  count 89-90, 03 

Bees  {$ee  Arilcara) 101, 102, 103, 104, 106,  111, 

116, 126, 127, 131, 132, 183, 137 

.Symbol  for 166 

Relic  frauds  247-253 

Relief  ornament 271,282,874 

Religions  pictograpbs 188 

Reveille,  Nev.,  PictographH  at 26 

Riggs,  on  Indian  names 97,98^109 

Rio  del  Norte,  Plctographs  on  the 27 

de  Chelley  Valley 816 

Dolores  Valley 816 

Gilapottvry 281,283,299 

Grande  pottery 298,305 

Mancos  ciiff-honses 284-286 

,  Pottery  of  the 281,284-286 

Pecos,  Pottery  of  the 298,805 

San  Juan,  Potterj' of  tho 315-321 

Vei  dc.  Rock  etchings  on  the 80 

Vit  gen,  Pottery  of  the 287-292. 307-815 

Roasting  tray 484 

Kobb,  James  C,  time  chart 94 

I!()ck  carvings 16^20-33 

Koel^a,  Paintingson 58 

Roc  k  y  Dell  Creek,  N.  Mex.,  Pictograpbs  on .        83 

Kussell,  I.  C,  on  plctographs 27,229 

Russell,  I.  C.,  on  tattooing  in  New  Zea- 
land  73,75»76 

Ku8t,  Iloratio  N.,  on  Davenport  tablets....  251 
Sago  Creek,  Wyoming,  Rook  carvings  on . . .  24 
Saint  George  tumulus,  Utah,  Pottery  from.    281, 

287-291, 300, 307, 312, 331 

Saint  John,  Pottery  from 305 

Salt  Lake  City  Mnseum,  Potteryin 292,300 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  Pottery  of 202 

Saniua  (lie v.  George  Turner),  quolcd 77 

San  Antonio  Springs,  Pictograx>h8  at 84 

,  Pottery  at 844 

Bernardino,  Rock  carvings  at 30 

Diego,  Pictograpbs  at 87 

Gabriel  berdei-s'  notched  sticks 81-32 

River,  Pictograpbs  on 66-57 

Juan,  Pictxigraphs  on  the 84 

pottery 274,281,284-287,291 

San  Marcos  Pass,  Pictograpbs  at  . .  86 

Sans  Aro 93,94,109,118,122,164 
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Sans  Arc  defined 08 

Suita  Barbara,  Piotograpbs  at 85, 36, 37 

Clara  River,  Pottery  on 287 

Santa  Ynes  Monntaine,  Pictographs  on  —  84, 86 

Santarem,  Braxil,  Coiled  pottery  at 276 

Santeedeflned 98 

Bantees 124 

Bataikapetrograpli 227 

Bcheffer's  History  of  Lapland,  cited 239 

Schlieman,  Dr.  Henry,  cited 63,252 

Schoni  burgh,  quoted  by  Humboldt  on  picto- 

giajiba 39 

Schoolcraft,  H.  H.,  quoted  on  Indian  picto- 

grapha  and  devices 17, 20, 

21, 59, 82, 155, 158, 161-1G4 

cited 167, 168, 188, 189, 199, 

200, 216, 222, 239, 243, 245, 246 

Science,  quoted  on  relic  frauds 247 

Scott  County,  Iowa,  Pottery  from.     (8e§ 
Davenport). 

Scroll,  Posaible  origin  of  the 459 

Sculptures  of  San  Lucia,   Cosumalwhuapa 

(Habel),  quoted 80 

Serrano  Indian  land-marks 61, 182 

Serpent  in  pottery 402 

Seton,  William,  U.  S.  N.,  AfHoan  knife ....      243 

Shaman 190-104,195,237.243 

Shamanism    100,194,202 

Shcafcr,  P.  W.,  Pictographs  of  IN  nnsylva* 

nia 226-227 

Shells  as  primitive  vessels 383 

copied  in  pottery 447 

,  Pictograpbn  on 60 

used  in  pottery 372 

Sherman,  General  W.  T 125 

Shinnmo  rock  carvings 25, 228 

Shoehoni 140,141,229 

petroglyphs 227.228 

pictographs 25, 155. 215, 216, 231 

Shnmeiawar  symbols 88 

Siberia,  Pictographs  in 245,240 

Sibley,  Colonel 124 

Sierra  Nevada,  Pictographs  of  the 31 

Sign  langungo  among  Noith  American  lu- 

.dians,  cited 24,132,137,155,234 

Signlficanco  of  color 54 

Signs  of  particular  achievements   183 

Simpson,  Lieut.  J.  II.,  on  pictographs 28 

Siouan  adopted  as  family  term 97, 108, 1 14 

Sioux 101,109.122 

defined 97 

Falls 125 

Skin  vessels  copiofl  in  pottery 447 

Small-pox  among  Dakutas  110, 136 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  on  tattooing 63 

Smith,  If  ra.  S.  A.,  Myths  of  the  Iroquois. .      190 

Social  status  pictographs 183 

Soldiers  fight  Rees 111-112 

Songs  of  the  Meda 82 

Sources  of  decorative  motive  in  oeramio  art .      453 

South  America,  Peti  ogly phs  in 38 

American  pottery 411 

Spanish  blankets  introduced  among  Dako- 

tas  121 

Spiral  ornament  from  ooOa 456 


Pag& 
Springerrille,  Arit.,  Pottery  at. . .  .279, 291, 805^  868 

Sproat,  cited 67 

Stages  of  ornament  for  painted  pottery. . .  .803-304 

Standing  Rock  Agency 174 

Starvation  symbol 154»155 

Status  pictographs 183 

Stephen,  John,  on  pottery 293 

Stephenson,  Dr.  H.  F.,  on  rook  carvings —       23 

Stevenson,  James,  oa  pictographs 60, 167, 194 

,  on  pottery  265^293,857 

Stock  cattlo  flr.st.idMucd  to  Dakotas 145 

Stone  vessels  copied  in  pottery 447 

Stones,  Paintings  on 68 

Storage  of  wat«r.  Pottery  for 284 

vessels  of  pottery 871 

Storied  added  in  cliffbtiildings 479 

Study  of  Pueblo  pottery  as  illustrative  of 

Zuni  culture  growth,  A  (F.  H.  Cuabing) .  .467-521 

Suggestions  to  C(»IIal)oratord 2')l-266 

Suicide  among  Indians ■  131-132 

Sully,  General 124 

Surface  finish  of  Pueblo  pottery 268 

Susquehanna,  Pictojn^phs  on  the 158 

Swan,  James  G.,  on  Uaida  tattooing 56, 66-78 

189, 194-195, 242 

Syllabaries 13 

Symbolism 154,221 

Symbols  adopted  rather  than  invented 460 

Symmorpbs 239 

System  of  chronology  attempted  by  Indians.      127 
spelling  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology . .        17 

Tattooing. 49,63-78,80,183,252 

Taylor,  Rev.  Richard,  on  Xew  Zealand.  .49, 56, 74, 

76, 88, 164 
Tazewell  Connty,  Vlrginii,  Pictographs  in  33 
Te  Ika  a  :^Iaui  or  New  Zealand  (Rev.  K. 

Taylor) 49,66,67,74,76,88,164 

Technique  modifies  ornament 400-465 

Tegua  map  158 

Tempering  materials  In  pottery 267, 434 

Temple  Creek  CaQon,  Pictographs  in 26,37 

Tenina 161 

Tennessee,  Pictographs  in      83 

,  Pot  tor  y  from . .  381-382, 895, 897, 413. 423 

Terry,  General 125 

Tetondefined    98 

Textile  conRtruction  limited  and  governed 

Pueblo  pottery  omanieut 860 

The  Fhinie,  or  lioi-dc.  Time  chart  of. . .  93, 99-127 

The  Swan's  chart 93, 99-127 

Thibaiilt,  J.  K.,  Pottery  collection  of 382,410 

Thlinkit  pictoj^niphH    78 

Thompson,  Gilbert,  on  pictographs 27,83, 

84,229,845 
Three  Stars,  an  Indian  name  for  General 

Crook 146 

Thunder  Bird 188 

Thum,  Everard  F.  im.,  on  name  system  of 

Guiana  Indians . .  171-172 
on  Indian  customs 
in  Gulana.40,53,61,77 

Tillamnk 26 

Time  symbols 88-146 

Tokens  of  authority 168 

Tomanawas  ceremonies 70,78 
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Totem  post 08 

Totemicnames,  Dakota  and  West  Viri^lA.       17 

plctographa 105,231 

Totems 98,107 

TradinghousebuiU 109,110.111 

TraditioDfi 84-80 

Transportation  of  water,  Pottery  fur 2S4 

••  Travail  "oxplsined 217 

Treaties 80-87 

Trees,  Pictographs  on 59 

Tribal  symbolio  desiijniation 105 

biatorical  pictogiapks 207 

Tripod  bottles 420,421 

Trcja  cited 83,'jr>2 

TmmbiiU,  Dr.  J.  Uammond,  cited 97 

Tschudi,  Dr.  J.  J.  vou,  on  pictoj^rapbs 45 

,  on  the  Quipu  of  the 

Peruviaos 70-80 

TiiAlatl  Indian  rock  etchings 25,28 

Tubl,  Oraibi  cbief,  quoted 29, 48, 194 

Tulara  Indians 234 

Tale  Birer  Agency,  Weaving  grasii  fij^urc-s 

at 78 

,  YokaUat 62,78 

,  Piotographs  on 81,33,37,234 

Tamnlns.    (See  Saint  George.) 

Turner,  Uev.  Oeorgo,  quote<l  on  tattooing. .       77 

Tusajan  pottery 209^  270, 283, 294, 300. 804, 807, 

811,816,821,858,461 

,Provinceof. 403 

Twana  thunder-bizd 189 

TwoKetUes 03,04,106,118.117,122 

defined 97 

TXncpapa 100,103,104,100,116,122,126 

doflned 08 

Union  County,  Georgia,  Rock  carTiD{;;s  in  . .       23 

United  Statos  forces  attack  Arikaras 111-112 

Upper  Miselsfiippi  province  in  pottery. . .  420-430 

Utah,  Pictographs  in 37.229 

pottery.       (iSiM  Saint    George    and 

SpriD;:ervillo) 279,2JiO-201.300,419 

,  Itoi'k  carvings  in .26,251 

Ute  potU'ry 276-277 

Utes 108,145 

Utility  modifies  fonu  iu  pottory 452 

Vases 301,336-351 

Vegetal)l«»  forms  copied  in  pot  tiTj* 1170 

Yenango  Count}',  Pennsylvauia,  Rock  curv- 

Ingbin 20 

Venezuela,  Pictographs  in 40 

Vermillion  clifT,  Tlm'k  carvlnps  on 2fi,  2U 

Vernon  County,  Wiscon.Hin,  Pottt-ry  from..       -I'JS 

Villaf^e  Hit««  mound  or  tumulus '>7 

Virginia  IndiAUM  tjittooing G^i 

,  Pirto;;iai»li.sin    33 

VonStnililonWigonpictugrnpliHln  LIlM'ria  245,  24G 
Wall,  J.  Sutton,  on  piotograpliH  in  I't!nuH\l- 

van  ia 20-2 1 ,  225 

Walker  Lake,  Xovaila,  K«K-k  oarvinps  near.        24 
*'Walnm  01um"iu  Tlie  Ltnapo  and  tluir 

Le;;ends  84, 158, 188.207 

Wampum  belts K5-S7 

War  party,  how  maile  up 13I'-1|0 

symbols 87-88 
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Ward,  James  W.,  on  rock  carvings  in  Ohio.       21 

Warning  and  guidance  pictographs 156-157 

Washington,  Rock  carvings  in 25 

Water  important  to  Pueblos.  Transporta- 
tion and  preservation  of 482 

,  Pottery  for  transportation  and  stor- 
age of 284 

Waterson'a  Ranch  potroglyphs 31.32 

Wellsvillo,  Ohio,  Rock  carvings  at 21 

West,  Dr.  W.,  copied  Dakota  timo  chart...  93-04 

West  Virgbiia,  Rock  carvings  in 22,225 

totem  marks 17 

Wcfttcm  Lancet  cited  on  claim  symbols. . . .      150 

Wham,  M^j.  J.  W.,  built  adobe  houses 145 

Whipple,  Lieutenant,  on  pictographs. 28, 29, 33,  i: 8 

WhiHtle  nicknoss 114,138,221 

White  ware 209,304,305-358 

and  coiled  ware,  Relative  an- 
tiquity of 358-359 

White-cow.lciller  Winter  count  chart  (Se§ 

Corbusicr  Winter  counts.) ... .95, 90-127, 120-130 
Whitesides  County,  Illinois,  Pottery  from. .      420 

Whitfield,  J.,  on  pictographs  inBraxil 44-45 

Whittlesey,  Col.  Charles,  cited 250 

Whooping-cough  among  Indians 108 

Wicker  cover  for  gourd  vessels 483 

Wild  hoiaes  first  caught  by  Dakotas 108 
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